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THE  FISHERY  AWARD. 


Thk  fishing  rights  exercised  by  American  citizens  in  the  neigh- 
boiiiood  of  the  eastern  coattt  of  British  North  ^Vmcrica  have  been 
for  novir  a  c<^tury  the  subject  of  irritation  and  controverHy  be- 
tweex  I  riifiieutft  of  the  two  countries.     Every 

eBort  ;  ,  and  prevent  ditticultit.'S  has  usually  pro- 

duced only  a  fresh  and  copious  crop  of  doubtful  questiona  and  new 
point  • 

A  :  1783  the  banlu  of  Newfoundland  and  the  islands 

•ad  ooa»U  «*t  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  had  been  the  common  and 
prodnctive  fishing-ground  of  all  his  Majesty's  northern  colonies — 
clileflj  indeed  of  thoc«  whose  inde|>endL-noe  wxs  acknowledged  by 
the  tnuUy  of  that  year,  for  the  population  and  cntorpri.se  of  what 
«»»•  tu>ir  kootm  an  the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada  were  then 
ti.ih  leaa  than  tkoto  of  Now  England  and  New  York.     By  the 

..f  178.%  thtii.  it  u  T      '    •   the 

•  ■  »hall  Continue  tu  i  the 

to  tak(<  Ml  of  every  kind  on  the  Grand   liank  and  all  the 
ber  banLi  of  Ntrwfoundland,  ali«o  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawn-nce, 
and  at  all  other  phu<M  in  the  wa  where  the  inhabitautn  of  both 
nnuitrim  oted  at  re  to  tinh  ;  and  abio  that  the 

»t«  of  tbt  I  ...ill  have  liberty  to  take  fii«h  of 

ildod  on  »ach  }iart  of  the  coast  of  Nowfoondland  as  Britinb 
pn  iha'*  I  to  dry  or  euro  the  »amo  on  that  island), 

roL  cxx^  .  1 
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and  also  od  the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  other  of  his  Britann 
Majesty's  ctominioiis  in  Amrrica  ;  and  that  the  American  tlehenn 
sliall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  iu  any  of  the  unsettled  bay 
harbors,  and  croelts  of  Nova  Scdlia,  Magilalen  Islands,  and  Lab; 
dor,  BO  long  as  the  same  shall  rcmaiu  uiiHottled  ;  but  so  soon  as  t 
same  or  either  of  them  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  f 
the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  ii^h  at  sach  settlement,  %vitbout 
previous  agreement  for  tliaf  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  propri 
tors,  or  possessors  of  the  ground." 

Thus  the  whole  waters  and  shores  of  British  North  Americ; 

'  with  a  certain  limitation  as  to  Newfoundland,  were  aj)en  to  t 

'American  fishtrmen.     There  was  no  exception  of  waters  within  t 

marine  league  from  the  shore,  which  marks  the  limit  of  territori; 

dominion.     \\Tierever  there  was  sea,  there  was  the  place  of  righ 

fnl  fishery.     In  like  manner,  and  with  the  like  exception,  the  use 

the  shores  for  curing  and  drying  was  secured,  subject  to  thu  righ 

of  private  possessors.     It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  general  Ian 

gnage  that  should  establish  a  clearer  or  more  definite  right ;  bnt  thi 

jealousy  of  Briti.<sh  fishermen,  beaten  in  the  equal  contest  with  th 

winds  and  waves  and  the  erratic  denizens  of  the  sea  on  those  drear 

coasts,  led  British  statesmen  to  find  difliculties,  and  to  maintain  tha 

the  treaty  was  finally  abrogated  by  the  war  of   1812,  and  not  rt 

vived  by  the  peace  that  followed  it.     So  by  the  treaty  of  1818  nei 

provisions  were  made,  by  which,  along  certain  parts  of  those  coasti 

the  Americans  were  in  terms   ex<!hided   from  fishing  within  th 

[(league  line,  and  which  defined  by  fixed  honuds  those  parts  of  th 

.  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  where  the  Americans  couli 

fish  within  it.     Tlitis  the  United  States  "renounced"  ail  tlio  it 

shore  fisheries  excepting  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  not  oocupia 

by  the  French  fishermen,  the  JIagdalen  Islands,  and  that  for  th 

most  of  the  year  almost  unapproachable  shore  of  Labrador,  exten( 

ing  from  Mount  Joli,  through  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle,  to  the  Arctii 

where  the  most  abundant  products  of  nature  are  storms,  fogs,  ic< 

oorgs,  and  floes,  for  n  t<'rrit<>rial  definition  on  the  Nowfoundlan 

[Coast,  in  the  place  of  common  fishery  with  the  British,  and  for  tl 

'  right  to  dry  and  cure  fish  on  the  unapprc)priafe<I  nhores  of  tin 

leliuitL    Tlie  cauKcs  of  "  irritation  and  dispute  "  were  to  be  remove 

by  r'  '      '  part  of  .'\        '  '    '         '  "    v 

of  V,  ..rid  by  tli. 

^darj  lo  the  cntiTjiriNc  and  intliir«try  of  American  liubermen,  not  aloi 
whusc  lucatiun  and  identity  oould  not  be  eaailjr  misi 
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—  f—,\,  but  upon  ft  line  of  sea  three  miles  from  the  const — a  line 
<  iodeterminable  vinth  precision  by  any  means  witJiin  the 
reatJi  of  the  persons  who  are  bound  to  re>ipect  it.  Nevertheless, 
Beariy  forty  years  pass<<l  by  under  this  treaty  without  producing 
any  inRoInhle  difficulty  of  ultima(«  consequonre  between  the  two 
Mrtiom,  although  continuing  to  give  rise  to  collisions,  more  or  less 
■erioits,  between  the  authorities  and  people  of  the  Provinces  and 
the  fiahermen  of  the  Ignited  Stat^-s.  until  the  so-called  reciprocity 

•  —  -•v  of  1854  came  info  force,  which  by  its  first  and  second  articles 

lod  for  American  fishing  for  ten  years  in  the  same  waters  (not 
iindland  and  the  Magdalen  Islands,  where  the  right 

_ .._,    ....:.d|,  without  regard  tn  distance  from  the  shore,  but 

with  the  exception  of  certain  places  to  be  ascertained  by  a  commia- 
■ion  and  nmpire,  Tliis  arrangement  terminated  in  IHO'i,  under 
ootioe  from  the  United  Suites  for  that  purpose  ;  it  having  been 
fnand  by  experience  that  the  treaty  as  a  whole  was  made  to  operate 
gn!Sitiy  to  the  diaadvanfage  of  the  United  States.  Whatever  of 
ooofliot  existed  before  was  of  cours<?  revive*l,  when  her  M.ajcsty's 
(Jovemment  made  u«e  of  those  collisions  as  an  indirect  and  con- 
▼enient  means  of  opening  for  disousjion  and  settlement  the  great 
affair  of  the  depredations  upon  American  commerce  by  cruisers 
baOt  and  fittwl  out  in  her  ports,  manned  chiefly  by  inhabitantii  of 
her  territory,  and  sailing  under  the  C'onfederate  flag. 

Negotiations  thus  introduced  ended  in  the  treaty  of  Wajshineton 
of  VSrX.     T"  liter  of  difference  between  the  two  n.itions  wa« 

apreed  to  led  to  the  decision  of  the  various  tribunals  cro- 

uid  described.  We  have  now  only  to  deal  with  the  provisions 
v.,  ili..{  treaty  on  the  fl-theries  question,  though  it  is  not  easily  for- 
g[otten  that,  in  the  face  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  general  lan- 
P'  Gov^emmenf  of  Great  Britain,  exercising  a  right  she  nn* 

.1  jKHMiAMyl,  and  one  whicii   the  Ignited  States  might  have 

•ed  as  well  in  the  Halifax  affair,  refiuM-d  to  proceed  with  the 

iurics.  which 

ut  of  all,  had 

1  oqi  of  the  (Hmsideration  of  the  tribunal  to  which,  it  ap- 

■  •  ■  •'•     '■' '"    '  "■       ;.  everything  Ija-l  '  '  niittcd. 

treaty  are  th<!  «•;  .   to  the 

*  ■■f>,  and  the  thirty-second  and  thirty-thinl.  Tlie 
•■  '••  ••• -nt  privileges  additional  to  thime  of  the 
'■  g  the  three-mile  line  on  the  coasts  of 
tj«cU>c  ^«>va  i>t.'w;ia,  N«iw  Umotwiek,  anil  I*rinrt>  Iviward's  Island, 
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and  to  graiit,  subject  to  private  rights,  L-tndiug  privileges  for  cur 
and  drying  tisb  upou  all  their  shores.  'Ilio  nineteenth  gives  Uritis 
lighenncn  the  same  rights  in  American  waters  north  of  latitude 
The  twentieth  provides  for  Vommissioners  and  an  umpire  to  de< 
upon  the  exoepte<l  places.  The  twenty-first  allows  free  trade  in  1 
and  oil.  The  twenty-seeond  recites  that  "  it  is  asserted  by 
Government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  that  the  privileges  aeoordc 
to  the  citizen*,  of  the  United  States  under  Article  XVIII.  of  thi 
treaty  are  of  greater  value  than  thcwe  ai^cordcd  by  Articles  X 
luid  XXI.  of  this  treaty  to  the  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majes 
anil  provides  that  "commissioners"  shall  be  appointed  to  detormirl 
the  amount  of  &ny  compensation  which  iii  "  their  opinion  "  ought  t< 
be  paid  by  the  United  States  therefor  ;  and  that  any  sum  of  inone; 
which  "  the  said  commissioners  "  may  award  shall  bo  paid  with! 
twelve  months.  The  twenty-third  provides  for  the  scicclion 
meeting  of  the  three  commissioners.  The  twenty-fourth  provl 
for  the  mode  of  procedure,  limit  of  time,  etc.,  aiid  that  "  the 
missioners  shall  be  requested  to  give  their  award  as  soou  as  pfl 
ble."  ITie  twenty-fifth  also  regulates  procedure,  etc.  Tlie  tlii 
second  puts  Newfoundland,  in  a  certain  contingency,  under 
operation  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  thirty-third  fixes  ten  years,  i 
two  years  after  notice,  for  the  termination  of  the  .•irnngemcnt. 

it  will  be  seen  from  the  language  of  all  the  treaty  jirovision^l 
twccn  thp  two  countries  upon  the  fisheries,  that  do  permanent  j 
for  American  interests  has  been  made  since  the  treaty  of  1' 
While  the  lino  of  dcniarkation  has  been  moved  offshore  and 
fchorc,  the  obliteration  of  one  point  of  collision  and  dii«pato  liaa 
parently  produced  one  or  more  others  equally  troublcson>e. 

What  the  tre.ity  of  1871  gave  to  the  United  Stales  that 
wore  not  entitled  to  under  that  of  1hI8  was  in  subfttance  :  first, 
removal  of  the  three-mile  Ibnit  in  respect  of  the  Provinces  of  < 
hw.  Nova  Scotia,  New  Hrnnswick,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island 
•urh  pari  of  Newfoundland  a*  was  not  covered  by  FrencJ 
and  the  treaty  of  1818  ;  second,  the  right  to  land  and  cii 
those  shores  and  the  Magdalen  Islands,  where  no  private 
ocmp.<»tion  of  British  fishertiien  should  exist.     Th.nt  was 
almost  i>vr>ry  mile  of  the  shorea  of  those  provincen,  »t.tix'pl 
tain   parts  of  Newfoundland  and  the  Magdah-n   Island.*, 
into  the  possession  of  settlors  and  local   fishermen.     It 
chiefly  the  shorw  lines  that  in  the  best  fishing  regions  arc  setrtj 
klL     A  girdle  ut  exclusion  has  tlios,  connsUiUtlf  iritb 
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•  existence,  that  mast  for  all  practical  purposes  keep  jVmer- 
iv  •uen  afloat  iinlcfw  they  purchase  landing  privileges,  which 

t '  '  without  a  treaty.     T1>e  provisions  of  this  last  treaty 

<v.  :tion  "  to  those  of  1818,  ainl  so  afMe<l  little  as  to  Ncw- 

funTKlUni),  and  did  not  toacb  the  Labrador  fishiug  at  all ;  and  ns  to 
<1  "  'lien  Ixlands,  it  only  secnred  the  right  of  landing  to  cure 
ti  vt  to  the  private  rights,  etc.,  before  mentioned.     A  study 

Uic  population  and  shore  development  of  the  coasts  and  islands 
which  the  treaty  of  1871  admits  American  fishermen,  or  a  single 
trip  upon  the  uteamers  that  in  the  summer  season  ply  along  and 
lunoog  them  all,  will  kIiow  that  the  landing  rights  thus  secured  arc 
tmbslantially  of  Little  importance  ;  and  every  year  of  prosperity  in 
the  nuuitime  provinces  will,  of  course,  make  them  less  so  by  still 
fi.    '  "  -  .'dong  the  shores,  and  the  increased  occupation  of 

1 1  iig  stations  by  resident  British  fishermen. 

Allhoogh  it  appears  ae  nearly  certain,  from  all  the  evidence 
fore  the  Halifax  Commission,  as  any  such  matter  can  be,  that  the 
M  of  the  privileges  acquired  by  the  Americans  was  not  greater, 
ly,  than  tho^o  acquired  by  the  British,  yet  it  is  plain  that  the 
line,  as  a  boundary  of  right,  is  far  better  than  the  invisible 
thro«*  miles  at  sea,  even  though  the  space  between  contain  no 
aabb)  fishing  ;  for  no  misunilerstanding  can  arise  as  to  any  trans- 
Ion  of  tlic  boundary.  But  this  is,  of  course,  of  eijual  advan- 
tage to  both  conntriet),  for  it  trends  to  peace  and  mntnal  good  will, 
■I'lerance  of  money  value  can  he  attributed.  The 
iie  I'nited  Slates,  however,  to  protect  their  fisher- 
nuii  by  force  against  unlawf>il  interference  on  the  high  seas,  might 
not  t'xirt  on  waters  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain. 
'IT**  recent  pnblicntion  of  the  correspondence  between  the  two 
•if!»  will  rti.nlile  the  reader,  with  the  text  of  the  treatv 
'  -d,  to  form  some  opinion  upon  the  question  of  valuation 
Ml  »hly  argued  by  Mr.  Evarts,  and  so  wisely  avoided  by  I^tA  Salw- 
■■  '  '  nicrican  side  must,  wi-  think,  t.tke  two  not  nn!m- 
I  e«  in  connection  with  it  as  f.^cts  :  First,  that  the 
the  Anii-ricAnit  obtained  w.ax  a  "privilege,"  the  valne  ot\ 
«rii>'  u,  if  it  huA  any  at  &1L,  must  bo  nu>nsurcd  by  what  a  fall  nso 
id  tho  nimo«t  rsasonable  dilitfenco  might  eet  from  it,  and  not 

i  by  a  nse  and  a 

: :..  >    :'.  such  a  privilege 

le  of  a  lyrt-ain  arbitrary  line  in  the  sc»  i»  iw 
mi:j|>aijiL  ui  <iLUnita  proof  or  ascertainment  by  any  means  or 
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process  known  among  men,  as  any  that  can  bo  conceived.  We  maj 
perhaps  count  or  measure  the  sands  upon  a  given  section  of  cos 
bat  we  can  not  number  or  wcijjfli  the  inhabitants  of  a  sinsrlc  squar 
mile  of  the  sea,  or  attribute  to  insi\ore  watt'i-s  any  definite  propof 
tion  of  the  nomads  of  the  great  deep. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say.  then,  that  notwitlistandinj 
the  extremely  able  and   ingcniuns  discussion  in  the  letter  of  Ml 
Evarts  on  the  subject,  it  can  not  be  (hnwrustrattd  by  proof  «r  rvasoa 
big  that  the  award  of  Mr.  Delfosse  and  Mr.  Gait  of  *5,50O,(HK) : 
the  excess  of  the  value  of  a  chance  in  the  Canadian  watei-s  over  tl 
value  of  a  like  f/miire  in  ^Vmerican  waters,  and  the  free  iniportatioi 
of  tilth  and  oil  to  American  markets,  was  excessive ;  but  this  vcr 
infirmity  in  the  American  argument  should  have  been  fatal  to  tin 
British  case,  for  it  was  the  duty  of  that  Government  to  prov 
attirinativcly  »uoh  claimed  excess  of  value.     Still  less  could  it  )n 
maintained  that  an   award,   otherwise  regular  and  fair,  could 
ignored  on  that  ground.     Indeed,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  tha 
Mr.  Kvarts  docs  not  so  contend  :  he  only  appeals  to  the  enlighteuci 
good  sense  of  the  other  party  to  consider  whether  it  ought  to 
the  fruit,  sweet  as  it  might  be,  of  such  wild  guessing  ;  but  it  sec 
the  other  party  did  not  wish  to  consider. 

llie  interests  of  peace  and  good  will  among  nations  are  so  trai 
Bcendcnt,  and  the  practice  of  international  mediation  and  arbilr 
tion  i«so  essential  to  those  interests,  that  a  proud  and  self-respeotic 
people  would  always  submit  to  the  conseqaencos  of  very  great  erron 
of  judgment,  and  sonittimes  even  to  those  of  bias  and  prejudice  id 
international  ar)>itration,  rather  than  to  refuse  to  execute  an  awar 
but  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  are  occasions  when  suu 
vbe<licnce  would  l»o  a  crime  against  the  true  interests  of  peace  ; 
g(K)d  neighborhood,  and  destructive  of  international  arbitration 
the  best  of  their  Bafegu.ards.     If,  as  Vattcl  tersely  states  it, ' 
arbitrators,  by  pronouncing  a  aentcnce  evidently  unjust  an<l  unr 
nonnble,  should  foi^'eit  the  character  with  which  they  are  invented 
their  judgment  Avould  deserve  no  attention."     A  just  nation,  hov 
ever,  in  whose  favor  an  award  has  been  made,  should  be  willing 
forego  the  advantage  of  a  victory  on  far  less  evident  grounds , 
thoito  which  would  justify  a  refusal  by  the  losing  party  to  pel 
jind  to  readjust  and  retry  the  matter  in  dispute,  if  it  ha<l  rea.-M 
tiiink  that  any  serious  error  had  been  cominitt(Ml,  or  that  an) 
of  oorruptiou  or  unfairness  had  played  a  part  in  the  affair,  for 
I  government  could  cooseul  toprotit  by  a  buccos»bo| 
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Upon  such  principles  Congress  at  its  last  session  authorized  the 
'PPBndcnl  to  reopt-n,  if  lie  should  see  cause,  certain  awards  in  faror 
of  ciliztiw  of  the  United  States  against  the  republic  of  Mexico, 
Tbe  wxlravagance  of  the  Halifax  award  doos  not,  under  the  circum- 
•tances,  raise  anj  implication,  or  even  suspicion,  of  corruption  or 
'vn  ity  ui  the  eminent  gentlemen  who  made  it.     That 

'thsy  ma;  id  an  unconscious  bias  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  is, 

trfa«n  Utc  relations  of  the  goTemmrnts  and  their  people  are  consid- 
ered, <|uite  proliable  ;  and  a  similar  contrary  bias  may  have  existed 
[vUli  the  iVinerican  commissioner.     Hut  that  they  placed  little  or 
["DO  €5onfidcnce  in  the  evidence  and  contention  as  to  value  put  for- 
wnnl  on  the  British  side  is  manifest.     According  to  the  British 
nuH.'  and  to  Lord  Salisbury's  statement,  the  two  concurring  commis- 
■  WMien  awarded  onlv  about  one  third  what  the  pr<K)fs  and  argu- 
laenta  thereon  purportecl  to  make  out.     The  trouble  wa.s  that  the 
British  assertion  in  the  treaty  of  excess  of  money  valae  of  the  fish- 
■    ■  i'c  in  i|uestion  was  one  in  its  very  nature  incapable  of  that 
j-roof  which  convinces  the  understanding.     So  Mr,  Dclfo«3e' 
•ad  hb  British  associate  must  have  thought,   for  they  evidently 
lai1<>d  to  believe  the  British  cvidem-e  as  applied  to  the  question. 
They,  then,  forgetting  ajiparenlly  that  it  was  for  Great  Britain  to 
fiat  it*  assertion  of  superior  value,  and  that  nothing  could  be 
tu  exist  that  had  not  been  proved,  without  disclosed  or  de- 
fined clementa  or  computations,  or  declared  bases  or  reasons,  came 
lo  ,-i    ■  iiu  as  provo<l.     Such  a  finding  is  of  course  as  incapable, 

of  1  ^  _  -n  as  a  verdict  of  a  jury  in  those  actions  of  tort  wher 

puaitive  or  exemplary  damages  are  allowable  ;  but  the  case  at  Ilali- 
faz  wa«  not  of  that  nature.  It  wa.«,  so  f.ir  as  any  right  of  recovery 
oool^l  go,  a  quenliou  of  measurable  suhst.ince  and  not  of  sentiment." 

The  aom  awarded  ha<i  been  paid.  It  conld  not,  within  certain 
Ifaniu,  b*»  rnfnsed  as  excessive  nurtly,  for  that,  as  Lord  Salisbury 
oh*vrTi*»,  would  be  for  the  losine  party  to  set  up  its  own  opinion 
1"*^"  n  the  very  point  fubnuttcd.     It 

g>  ■      \  and  justly  refused  at  first — but 

oat  at  la*t— on  \ho  ground  that,  wanting  the  concurrence  of  tme  of 
the  thrw  oo«BmiMion<>r8.«io  atraid  exiKtrd.     But  that  i  Mr. 

''■'**  P^opotud  to  waive  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  V,  .em- 

*^«»  yr»  a  valid  award  ;  and  on  that  point  the  decision  of 
S«iF.*l»r.ry  wa*  agaiiut  him. 

i^raa,  which  nnrifr  our  system  controls  th«  itsnes 
"^  (t^  a  iMTfse  degree  foreign  intcrconnte,  and  can  alone  pro- 
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vide  tlic  me&nB  of  executing  money  treaties,  ehould  Lave  transfer 
to  the  Executive  the  rcpponHibility  of  determining  whether  thor 
had  been  any  award  within  the  treaty,  is,  on  principle,  pfrb«p*i  td 
he  regretted  ;  but  when  it  is  considere<l,  in  view  of  the  Honi|iuloi] 
delieaoy  the  whole  people  as  well  as  the  Government  felt  in  respeo 
of  declining  to  treat  the  Halifax  decision  as  an  award  on  their  ot 
jndgitient  alone,  however  clear,  it  may  be  canse  of  congratuhitioi 
that  the  <jiu'.stion  was  left  for  diplomatic  consideration,  and,  through 
it,  to  Great  Britain  itself.     It  might  not  b(!  wise  to  resort  to  tho 
prooeM  in  all  cases.     Her  Majesty's  Government  did  not  think  i 
when  it  insisted  that  the  American  case  presented  at  Geneva  clainu^ 
comf>ensati(in   for  matters  not  snbmitted  to  the  tribunal.     Hut 
this  particular  instance  it  was  possibly  best,  for  the  comedy  of  error 
has  been  played  harmoniously  through  all  its  acts,  and  is  ended 
and  the  di]>lomatic  stage  is  clear  for  a  different  representation. 

Accepting  with  cheerfulness  the  foreseen  consequences  of  thd 
judgment  which  our  Government  has  invoked  on  this  last  qnestioi 
of  the  existence  of  any  awartl,  its  correctness  may  now  be  que 
tioned  without  cxpojiure  to  the  suspicion  of  a  selfish  desire  to  e«caf 
the  payment  of  money. 

It  may,  we  take  it,  be  assumed  that  commissioners  appointe 
under  a  treaty  have  only  the  faculties  and  powers  imputed  to  tboa 
by  the  instrument  of  their  appointment ;  and  that  the  meaning 
that  instrument  is  to  be  found  in  its  language  considered  in  the  rela 
tion  of  all  it^  parts,  and  in  the  light  of  similar  transactions  betwpii 
the  same  partiea.     I'pon  tho  mere  grammatical  meaning  of  the  liti 

fguage  in  Articles  XXIl.  XX HI.,  and  XXIV.,  of  1871,  it  is  pr 
6unie<l  that  no  oue  would  deny  that  tho  matters  in  dispute  wcr 
committtsl  to  tho  consideration  and  decision  of  all  the  three  pernor 
tiatiK'<l,  and  not  to  a  part,  of  them.  Tliey  are  never  named  M 
tribunal,  or  board  even,  but  as  "commissioners" — "oue"  to 
named  by  the  President  of  tlie  United  States,  "one"  by  her  Br 
tinnic  Majesty,  and  the  "third"  by  a  friendly  power.     "The  con 

''tnis»<i<inc-n« "   are  required   to  meet ;   the  ease   is   to   be  submittt 
to    the  "commissioners";    "/Ac  cimnnissiuuers"  are    to    "  givl 
their  award."    Such  language  can  only  mean,  grain  mat  ically,  <il 
of  the  persona  named.    If  it  does  not  import  all,  it  may  aa  w«l| 
mn  ooe  of  them  as  two.     I^ord  Salisbury  endeavors  to  <-ontT 
Ills  gnunmstical  reading  by  the  argument  that  it  was  an  nrbitt 
tion  "  of  a  ])ubUc  nature,"  and  so,  lis  be  think*,  within  tho  rulr  i 

Lannicipal  law,  both  in  England  and  America,  that  where  the  bl 
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ft  tribnnal  or  board  for  public  purposes  connected  with  the 
sdminlxlrfttiiin  of  justice  in  any  of  its  forms,  the  jndgment  of  a 
majority  is  taken  as  the  judgment  of  the  bwJy.  But  was  this  such 
%  eae«?  The  two  nations,  in  respect  of  the  matter  in  difference, 
stood  exactly  like  two  persons  in  a  state  of  nature.  Tliere  was  no 
ibunal,  public  or  other,  to  which  either  could  appeal.  The  treaty 
ben  was,  as  between  them,  a  private  agreement  to  submit  the  deter- 
lination  of  a  dispute  to  tlirce  men.  It  was  public  only  in  the  sense 
,  it  was  a  contract  of  two  great  public  bodies,  and  that  it  involved 
br  poasible  payment  of  money  from  one  to  the  other.  The  analogy 
ith  a  statutory  enactment,  conferring  powers  upon  a  tribunal  com- 
1  of  many  persons,  docs  not  then  seem  to  hold.  But  let  it  be  sup- 
I  that  the  treaty  of  Washington  had  been  a  statute  of  Great  Brit- 
\  or  lhi<  United  States,  to  dispose  of  disputes  between  the  people  of 
Wc  should  then  have  had  in  the  same  act — first,  for  the  Ala- 
i  claims,  "  a  tribunal  of  arbitration,"  composed  of  five  arbitra- 
with  the  provision  that  ".ill  questions  considered  by  the  tribu- 
1,  inrlndins;  the  final  award,  sh.ill  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  all 
R'  "  ;  second,  for  the  ALibama  claims  in  one  event,  "a 

\i    .    -   i.jmissioners,"  composed  of  three  persons,  with  the  pro- 
that  "  a  majority  of  the  commissioners  in  each  case  shall  be 
BBt  for  a  decision";   third,  for  other  claims  arising  during 
nbollion,  "three  commissioners,"  with  the  provision  that  "a 
■jority  of  the  commissioners  shall  be  sufficient  for  an  awartl  in 
case"  ;  fourth,  in  respect  of  the  location  of  excepted  places  in 
fiaheriea,  a  "commission"  composed  of  two  persons,  with  the 
(ion  that  "the  conimissioncrs  shall  name  some  third  person  to 
■«  arlntrator  or  umpire  in  any  case  or  cases  in  which  they  may 
b(u  differ  in  o{rinion  "  ;  fifth,  for  the  valuation  of  fishing  privileges 
!••  Americans,  three  "  commi.isioners,"  with  the  pron- 
■  commissioners"  shall  hear,  etc.,  and  that  "the  eom- 
shall   be  requested  to  give  "their  award  as  soon  aa 
In  Ktjch  a  caw.  wouW  not  a  court  of  justice  feel 
i.l»»  %\\%%  the  legishilivo  will  did  not  intend  to  confer  ' 
itHj  Ust-nauK'd  commissiouers  any  jjower  of 

:jinst  the  judgment  of  the  other  ?     F'oUowing 

'■  anii  nniwreal  principles  in  constming  and  applying 

'hat  thi"  same  act  in  respect  of 

,    -1'  between  the  same  p.irtics  ha-s 

I  that  the  vicwn  of  the  majority  shall  be  valid  ; 

1-^'  I  '^i  the  fourth,  on  a  difference  of  opinion,  aa  lunpiro 


»p-'r 
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shall  decide  ;  and  in  the  fifth  it  has  not  conferrod  upon  no 
nizcd  the  existence  of  any  power  in  any  other  than  all  the  persona 
to  whom  the  duty  was  intrusted  ;  and  that  the  affirmation  of  it 
the  four  cases  and  the  non-affirmation  of  it  in  the  fifth  would  nega 
•  tive  such  a  power  in  the  last  case,  even  if,  standing  alone,  it  woul 
have  been  held  to  exist  ? 

But  the  treaty  of  Washington  was  a  written  agreement  betweo 
two  parties,  and  not  a  statute;  and  the  history  and  language 
previous  treaties  between  them  may  be  justly  resorted  to  to  throi 
light  upon  a  disputed  interpretation,  llie  fifth  article  of  the  treat 
of  171)4  provided  for  three  commii^sioners  to  decide  upon  the  river 
intended  by  the  "  St.  Croix,"  named  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  but  i^ 
was  silent  aa  to  the  power  of  a  majority.  The  same  treaty  create 
five  commissioners  to  ascertain  certain  damages  to  British  subject 
and  conferred  decisive  power  ujmn  three  of  them.  It  also  estal 
limbed  a  similar  corainisKion  of  five  to  ascertain  certain  losses 
Americans,  and  conferred  full  power  upon  a  majority.  Can  it 
doubted  that  in  that  case  both  governments  intended,  for  obvios 
reasons,  to  make  different  and  more  elastic  provisions  respectin 
decisions  touching  private  claims  from  those  relating  to  their  boui 
daries?  The  article  as  to  the  St.  Croix  was  followed  by  Article  V. 
of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  on  the  same  general  subject,  which  provide 
for  two  commissioners  and  the  umpirage  of  a  friendly  power.  Tl 
treaty  of  1822  created  a  commission  to  ascertain  the  value  of  slave 
etc.,  under  the  award  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  jirovided  fd 
the  decision  of  "  the  majority."  Tlie  decision  of  the  Emperor  ' 
the  subject  in  dispute  referred  to  him  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  dccU 
ing  a  wholesome  rule  in  interpreting  treaties,  lie  says  th.at,  wi^ 
the  concurrence  of  the  two  powers,  he  has  "  given  an  opinion  four 
ed  solely  upon  the  sense  which  results  from  the  text  of  the  article, 
Thp  claims  treaty  of  1853  provided  for  two  commissioners  and 
umpire.  The  same  was  done  on  the  fishery  question  in  the  trm 
of  18.54.  By  the  slave-trade  treaty  of  ISC2  the  judges  of  the  mix4 
courts  and  the  ar})itrator  were  authorised  to  decide  by  a  "majori^ 
of  the  three."  It  appears,  then,  from  the  history  and  language 
the  long  series  of  treaties  between  the  two  governments,  that  th4 
never  treated  upon  the  idea  that  by  the  rules  of  public  law,  as  I 
twecn  them,  a  majority  of  cor  rs  or  arbitrators,  or  even  < 

tmnnbcrv  of  a  court,  had  dcci-:       jwrs  unlesn  the  contrary 
cxpresaed  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  had  treated  in  coof^ 
mity  with  the  well-known  roles  of  law  of  both  coontries,  that  the  i 
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ciinon  of  conTentional  arbitrators,  commissioners,  or  courts  inast  bo 
nnaniiuoas  to  be  valid,  unless  the  instrument  of  their  creation  pro- 
> Tided  othtTwiso  ;  and  that,  as  in  the  article  of  the  Ireiily  of  1S71 
ir«*peetin^  places  excepted  from  fishery,  when   they  were  willing 
ibst  a  difference  between  two  commissioners  of  their  own  appoint- 
ment should  be  decided  by  a  single  other  person  or  power,  thoju 
■•w  bow  tn  say  so,  and  did  say  bo. 
Tbii  necessary  liinit-a  of  thih  article  do  not  permit  an  extended  dis- 
Lfltttciou  of  the  ({uestioufi  of  inconvenience  and  probable  failure  of  a  de- 
LeiMon  in  Buch  cases,  were  a  majority  not  sufficient,  put  forth  by  the 
t-nnicnt.    It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  if  they  existed,  Ihcy 
.  allowed  to  subvert  the  clear  meaning  of  the  language  of 
tfai>  tnraty,  and  that  experience  has  shown  that  in  all  cases  that  have 
'.'principlesand  proofs,  the concurrenco of  the com- 
I  rators  of  the  two  nations  has  usually  been  obtainc<l ; 
while  in  a  matter  like  that  submitted  to  the  Halifax  commissioners, 
no  \.--  '■:  ■■•  .roveniment  would  be  willing  to  consent  in  advance  to 
►  ■nvt  ■  than  unanimity  when  the  commissioners  are  only  three, 

idcncc,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  was  in  the  uimds  of 

;.-    -h  public  !uid  some  officials  before  the  commissioners  acted. 

Lor«l  Salisbury  appears  also  to  repose  his  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  a  majority  on  what  he  thinks  to  be  rules  of  international  law. 
It  wa«  cotu|H>tent  for  the  treaty  in  this  instance,  as  it  did  in  some 
otben^  to  make  other  provisions  ;  but  it  is  hardly  competent  for 
vhbrr  party  to  revcntc  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  by  invokinir  the 
Iftir.  L«t  in  examine,  however,  exactly  what  the  rule  of  intcrna- 
Siooal  law  is.  Ilalleck,  whose  valuable  book  was,  as  he  stjites,  made 
«p  f ram  notes  and  extracts,  is  quoted  as  follows:  "'llie  following 
mWs,  osfially  derived  from  the  civil  law.  have  been  applied  to  inter- 
itJoaal  arbitration*  when  not  otherwise  i)rnvideil  in  the  articles  of 
ntfrrenctt  If  there  b«  .on  uneven  number,  the  decision  of  the  ina- 
joritj  ia  eoucIiutiTe."  This  may  be  tme.  Tlie  rule  named  may  have 
bwm  wo  applied  ;  '  '  i  what  circumstances?     HefFter,  the  only 

'Writer  (nt<<d  by  I .  >  ho  refers  to  the  jxiint,  states  how  and 

whan  Rich  a  ndc  is  applieiL     He  nays  (Ikrgnon's  French  tr.insla- 

tkiB  nl  ll)(i  third  GfTm '■'■in,  livre  dcuxiemr,  chap,  i.,  si-c.  100)  : 

XArM|ae  plaiifnni  «■  :  t  M'  nutiiines,  nans  <{ue  leun*  fonc- 

'  M»,  ils  ne  peuvent,  sui- 

\  .........  ..L    , . , .  „.     cT  scparement.     En  ca» 

•  »t\\  cntro  oux,  Tavis  dc  la  majorite  doit  pr6valoir,  confor- 
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Tliie  is  a  Rtat<>mi7nt  to  which  every  power  ought  to  rabflcril) 
for  it  reslH  on  the  solid  principleB  uf  jiistioe  and  philoisophy,  th 
require  uk  to  seek  in  the  language  of  the  instruratnt  and  the  sit 
tion  of  the  piirtieR  their  true  intent ;  and  so,  in  a  case  in  which  tin 
have  not  sjiokcn,  it  is  presumed  that  they  uilen<led  that  the  "/>rii 
cipks  of  ordinary  procedure''^  should  gorem.  What  are  the  prii 
ciples  of  ordinary  procedure  in  arbitration  ?  In  Germany,  Frnno 
and  other  cmntries  whose  jurisprndence  is  founded  on  the  RomI 
law,  they  are  one  thing — allowing  a  majority  to  decide.  In  Orel 
liritain  and  the  United  States,  where  the  common  law  prerail 
they  are  and  always  have  hecn  the  opposite — not  allowing  a  rai 
jority  to  decide  without  a  stipulation  to  that  end.  ILilleok's  stat 
ment,  then,  i«  jiractically  correct  ;  but  the  rtilc  he  lays  down  do( 
not  apply  between  all  states,  and  the  structure  of  his  sentence  do( 
not  imi)ort  that  it  does  so.  Thus  Ueffter,  the  accnracy  and  proa 
sion  of  whose  writings  has  made  his  work  a  universal  authorit 
Mates  the  complete  rule.  Hluntsohli,  also  cited  by  Lord  Salisbu 
(whose  book  was  published  in  1808  without  notes  or  citation 
Btatcs  boldly  that  "the  decree  of  the  majority  serves  as  the  deci 
of  the  entire  tribunal  "  (sec.  493,  German  edition).  He,  too,  was 
ci\'il-law  writer  in  a  civil-law  country,  and  in  that  light  states  ti 
nile  correctly  without,  like  Ilefftcr,  giving  the  foundation  of 
vij!„  the  principles  of  ordinary  procedure. 

,  Calvo,  the  only  other  authority  referred  to  in  the  British  letti 
is  also  an  author  of  a  country  whose  jurisprndence  is  based  npi 
the  Roman  law,  and  he  naturally  refers  to  the  droit  rivil  as  tl 
guide  in  the  absence  of  a  compact,  as  i-eprosenting  the  ]iresum< 
intent  of  the  parties,  and  containing  the  principles  of  ordinal 
procedure  (Calvo,  "Droit  Inteniational,"  douxitme  ^'dilion,  ton 
jircmicr,  livre  xiv.,  sec.  007).  That  he  means  jirecisely  wh 
Heffter  states,  and  nothing  more,  is  made  manife-st  from  anoth 
part  of  section  007.  a  sentence  of  which  is  quoted  by  Lonl  Sali 
bury.  Preceding  the  statement  that,  in  the  .ibsence  of  an  obligi 
tion  traced  in  the  treaty,  the  decision  is  by  a  majority,  he  sa, 
"I."  lioiKil  derive  de  la  mCme  cause  et  re 

lest  ,  ,        ;ue  rarbit.ragc  priv6  en  matiirrt- civile  will 

mereiale.^  Apjilyingthis  plain  princijile,  so  clearly  stated  by  Call 
as  «  "  '  V  IK-fftrr,  to  an  arbitration  between  (Jreal  Britain  .an 
thi'  -'i.ili'K,  it  nop(5**arily  follows,  in  the  absence  of  n  xtipuli 

tion,  that  unanimity  is  esst-ntial  to  an  award  ;  for  tli 
edgf<l  to  be  the  rule  of  law  of  both  couptric»  in  "  p;.... 
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in  a  mutter  ciril  or  commercial."     Again,  in  section  28  of  tho 
ic  volume,  Calvo  ehows  that  the  lioman  law  is  only  to  be  invoked 
tbo«e  |>coj)le8  who  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  tho  "  Corpus 
laris  Civilifl  "  for  the  decision  of  their  conflicts  and  the  determina- 
I  of  Utfir  Iaw.     Neither  the  English  nor  the  American  people 
bave  ever  adopted  that  practice. 

lyu  ,-*  full  view,  then,  of  the  authorities  referred  to,  in  connection 
with  the  observations  of  other  writers  on  the  subject,  and  its  Lis- 
ts it  nut  a  just  and  inevitable  conclusion  that  international 
F,  BO  far  OK  a!iy  such  thing  exists,  lays  down  no  other  rule  on  the 
ibjcrt  than  that,  in  the  absence  of  an  intention  to  be  drawn  from 
1  text  of  the  treaty,  the  powers  of  the  arbitrators  or  commission- 
to  b«  measured  by  the  principles  of  ordinary  procedure  of 
It-  itionji  ? 

.\   ,  :i  of  more  immediate  practical  importance  in  connec- 

ttoa  with  the  fiitheries  remains  unsolved.  Has  tlie  American  fisher- 
a  right  under  these  treaties  to  fish  freely  and  without  restraint 
British  waters,  or  is  he  subject  to  such  regulations  while  within  \ 
!  mnnicipal  jurisdiction  of  (Jreut  Britain  as  her  laws  may  establish  ? 
The  events  wxujrring  at  Fortune  Bay,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Newfoundlimil,  in  January  last,  have  raised  the  nuesiion.  Tliere, 
'»  naid,  the  Americans,  tithing  on  Sunday,  were  forcibly  inler- 
rroptod  and  driven  off  under  color  of  a  statute  against  Sunday  Ash- 
tag,  wkil«  the  pious  islanders  continued  to  iish  I  The  correspon- 
leof^  ■      subject  appears  to  leave  the  English  position  some- 

rhai  It  is  indeed  admitted  that  tlie  provisions  of  the 

tim  kre  KUpreme,  and  can  not  be  impaired  by  colonial  legislation  ; 
Utc  (juestion  whether  reasonable  municipal   regulations,  affect- 
i»«II  jwr^ins  equally,  are  consistent  with  the  treaty  right,  is  left 
i.     As  to  '  Hand,  Lnhrador,  and  the  JIagdalen 

.  .  .         ..i-aty  of  I- .      :. .  :.ires  the  right  to  take  fish,  "in  com- 
willi  Hubjocin "  of  Grtsat   Britain  ;  and  the  same  lantruai^*  Is 

■if  1871.     Tl'  '  meaning  of  such  1 

I  ■to  admit  th'  rr  to  a  footing  of  ■  . 

th«  inibjcel.     It  is  not  a  grant  to  the  subject,  whose  position 

ool^rarhed  ;  and  he  is  undoubtedly  under  the  control  of  the 

»l  law      ff.  then,  tho  American  is  given  a  liberty  in  com- 

ich  a  liberty  and  such  only  as  he  has? 

,-...  ....-iiction  of  a  state  is  not  understood  to  bu 

iT  in  kind  or  degree,  as  regard*  its  waters  and  ita 
ii  ibti.  1m»  *(»,  it  would  stfem  to  follow  that  whatever  realraint 
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upon  legislative  power  is  created  by  such  provisionB  as  these  would 
also  occur  under  all  treaties  of  commercial  intercourse,  unless  special 
reservations  were  made.  To  hold,  then,  that  an  absolute  immunity 
from  any  municipal  legislation,  in  respect  of  the  exercise  of  privi- 
leges conferred,  exists,  would  involve  very  serious  consequences,  and 
appear  to  put  the  foreigner  upon  a  footing  not  common  with,  bat 
superior  to,  the  subject  or  citizen  of  the  nation  granting  the  right. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  power  of  legislation  still  exists  in  such 
cases,  has  it  any  and  what  limits  ?  If  it  has  no  limits,  the  fishing 
rights  acquired  and  paid  for  under  these  treaties  have  no  other 
value  than  such  as  is  measured  by  the  will  of  the  power  granting 
them.  If  the  scope  of  such  laws  must  be  measured  by  reason, 
justice,  and  equality,  and  they  are  enacted  in  that  spirit,  then  they 
ought  to  be  enforced.  But  suppose  a  British  colony  chooses  to 
extend  its  mercy  and  pardon  to  its  own  subjects  who  break  the 
law,  and  not  to  the  stranger ;  what  then  ?  On  the  whole,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  that  the  exercise  of  a  just  and  equally  applied 
power  of  regulation  ought  to  be  surrendered  by  such  treaties  (al- 
though particular  provisions  on  analogous  points  in  some  of  those 
we  have  referred  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  where  the  exercise 
of  the  right  is  to  be  subject  to  regulation,  it  is  so  provided  in  the 
treaty) ;  and  it  is  at  least  equally  difiicult  to  get  the  benefit  of 
actual  fair  play  in  cases  where  the  regulative  power  is  exercised  by 
governments  whose  people  and  local  authorities  look  with  jealousy 
and  discontent  upon  the  enjoyment  by  others  of  privileges  which 
they  have  regarded  as  exclusively  their  own.  It  is  evident  that 
under  such  circumstances  the  power  of  regulation,  if  it  exists,  may 
be  exercised  to  the  extent  of  a  practical  defeat  of  the  right. 

ITiese  fishing  privileges,  such  as  they  are,  have  been  paid  for  by 
reciprocal  grants  and  in  cash  for  a  few  years  yet  to  come.  The 
Government  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Canadians  believe  that  they 
have  been  greatly  undervalued  by  the  Halifax  Commission.  The 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  are  equally  earnest  in 
the  opinion  that,  aside  from  the  money  paid,  the  British  have 
largely  the  best  of  the  bargain  ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  Fortune 
Bay  affair,  and  others,  that  the  arrangement  has  not  improved  the 
sentiments  of  kindliness  and  friendship  so  much  to  bo  desired.  In 
this  state  of  things,  both  governments  ought  to  be  glad  to  terminate 
by  mutual  consent  what  remains  unperformed  of  the  agreement 
immediately. 

Geokge  F.  Edmcnds. 


IL 

JNPUBLISHED   FRAGMENTS  OF  THE  "LiniE" 

PERIOD. 

Bt  Thomas  Moobe. 

As  the  bird  with  trembling  pinion 

First  attempts  the  f  dthlese  gale, 
Till  the  Tempest's  rough  dominion 

Drives  her  to  the  sheltered  vale, 
On  the  dripping  spray  sits  mourning, 

There  replumes  her  little  wing, 
Soon  triumphant  Sol  returning 

Bids  her  soar  aloft  and  sing : 

So  fond  dreams  of  embryo  pleasure 

Early  taught  my  breast  to  glow ; 
While  I  grasped  illusive  treasure 

Sober  wisdom  waked  to  woe. 
Still  kind  Hope  a  ray  discloses 

Peeping  from  the  winter's  frown ; 
Thorns  of  anguish  teem  with  roses, 

Sorrow's  thistle  has  its  down. 


I  saw  her  where  in  life's  first  bloom 

She  sprung,  and  marked  the  spot ; 
And  when  the  wintry  weather  came, 

I  took  her  to  my  cot, 
And  watched  her  growth,  that  none  might  tread 
Where  sweetly,  from  her  modest  bed, 
Raised  her  unassuming  head 
My  lily  of  the  vale. 
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Then  stay  to-night,  and  deign  for  once 
To  bless  a  poor  man's  home ; 

For  you  my  simple  store  I'll  spread, 
For  you  my  ale  shall  foam : 

But  turn  aside,  and  do  not  tread 

Where  sweetly,  from  her  modest  bed, 

Lifts  her  unassuming  head 
My  lily  of  the  vale. 


Bame  Jtfature  first  laid  down  the  rule. 

And  Time  has  improved  on  her  plan. 
That  he  ofttimes  may  be  a  great  fool 

Whom  Fortune  has  made  a  great  man. 
For,  though  ragged  Poverty  looks  melancholy 
That  she  has  no  charter  for  madness  and  folly, 
Yet,  among  Fortune's  minions,  take  this  for  a  rule : 

By  a  wise  reservation. 

All  men  in  high  station 

(No  doubt  for  the  good  of  the  nation) 
Have  got  letters  patent  for  playing  the  FooL 


Glowing  dreams  my  fancy  fire, 
Ardent  hopes  my  breast  inspire ; 
Thoughts  harmonious,  visions  bright 
Dance  before  my  ravished  sight. 
Arranged  in  sweet  confusion, 
I  catch  each  gay  illusion, 
Till  Fancy's  eyeballs  sink  in  night. 


Sweet  roses  and  lilies, 
Each  Chloe  and  Phillis 
By  the  poets  of  old  have  been  settled  to  be. 
They've  so  rifled  of  flowers 
The  groves,  meads,  and  bowers, 
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There  ecarce  ia  one  left  for  a  poet  like  me. 
Yet  if  the  dear  creature  resembles  a  flower, 

'Tifl  a  sprig  of  sweetbrier,  where  blossoms  the  rose — 
Au  emblem  at  once  of  their  sweetness  and  power, 

For  it  scratches  your  face  while  it  tickles  your  nose. 

With  a  maid  joang  and  coy 

If  you  wish  for  to  toy, 
She  disdaiim  with  a  frown  what  would  give  her  heart  ease ; 

While  a  widow  of  mettle 

Resembles  a  nettle : 
The  closer  yoa  press  her,  the  less  you  displease. 
Yet  the  whole  of  the  sex  most  resemble  my  flower. 

The  sprig  of  Bweetbrier,  where  blossoms  the  rose — 
An  emblem  at  once  of  her  sweetness  and  power, 
For  it  ecmtches  your  face  while  it  tickles  your  nose. 

By  all  bards  'tis  agreed 

An  old  maid's  a  dry  weed. 
Who  forgets  while  she  blossoms  that  life's  but  a  span ; 

And  the  sly  hand  of  Time 

Having  wasted  her  prime, 
She  resolves,  when  too  latt-,  to  take  pity  on  man. 
Tot  maids,  wives,  and  widows  resemble  my  flower, 

Tlie  i^prig  of  sweetbrier,  where  Idossoms  the  rose — 
j\  '"  •  of  their  sweetness  and  power. 

vour  face  while  it  tickles  your  nose. 


D5^"  ■       -  mILw, 

«  >  of  life  have  possession ; 

And  who  wishes  to  put  in  his  claw 
"^T       '  ".»w  «  learned  profession. 
•  ach  Tulgar  elf 
Through  the  lucre  of  pelf 
Is  pcrmitto)       '       '       md  pilfer  his  brother, 
The  sc'i '  I  ifh 

Will  Imj  left  in  the  lurch, 
'     '  '"  !  Iav  uuy  go  hang  one  another. 

V  jm.  a 
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Be  still,  my  bosom ;  beat  not  so 
At  thought  of  finding  long-lost  treasure ; 
Hope  only  brings  this  dream  of  pleasure 

To  wake  thee  to  severer  woe. 
Yet  thus  by  Hope  we're  treated : 

So  sweetly  she  beguiles, 
The  oft'ner  we  are  cheated, 

The  more  we  trust  her  smiles. 


None  but  her  eye's  mild  beam  of  pleasure 

E'er  can  wound  with  cares  my  breast. 
None  but  her  bosom's  fragrant  treasure 

E'er  can  lull  those  cares  to  rest. 
In  vain  all  other  scenes  impart 

A  respite  from  despair ; 
Her  smile  alone  can  heal  the  smart 

Which  fixed  the  arrow  there. 


Woman  still  our  faith  abuses, 

Seems  to  scorn  what  most  she  wants ; 
Only  coy  when  she  refuses. 

To  be  kinder  when  she  grants. 

Is  she  cold  as  winter's  bosom  ? 

Cold  as  wintry  winds  I'U  be, 
But  with  kindness  greet  the  blossom 

Which  unfolds  its  sweets  to  me. 

Is  her  cheek  with  anger  flushing  ? 

Chloe's  cheek  shall  smiles  impart — 
Chloe's  cheek,  which,  warmly  blushing, 

Yields  her  lip  to  heal  my  smart. 
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*Tis  fixed  ;  I  disdain 

Of  my  fate  to  complain  ; 
Tliongli  the  trial  I  prove  is  severe, 

'Tis  better  to  know 

The  fuU  measure  of  woe 
Than  to  live  on  (lie  ntck  of  despair. 

Come,  Pride,  bring  me  back  my  soft  hours  of  reet, 

Wliile  I  blush  for  the  pangs.  I  endure ; 
Oblivion,  erase  her  false  form  from  my  breast, 

And  scorn  and  contempt  be  ray  cure. 


I  am  »  soldier,  gt^ntle  hidy, 

And  know  a  soldier  s  duty ; 
With  heart  and  hand  am  always  ready 

To  dry  the  cheek  of  weeping  beauty. 

Then  set  thy  beating  heart  at  rest, 
And  back  recall  that  starting  tear ; 

For,  know,  where  valor  warms  the  breast, 
Soft  Pity  is  an  inmate  there. 


Honor  is  the  poor  man's  dower. 
Peace  and  sweet  content  his  lot : 

Wi  i''         1  its  the  sons  of  Power, 
1 1  lOwly  russet  cot. 

Yet,  humbly  blest,  the  sons  of  Toil 
From  nature's  bounty  may  inherit 
As  rich  a  heart,  a»  high  a  spirit 

A«  till'  proud  iiwner  of  the  soil. 


T1m>  rry  of  bftttlc  charms  no  more, 

Whirro  slnnglitor  swi'lls  tlie  tepid  flood, 

All  iiniKiiiV  mar 

jkl... .,-  ...r-  f^,..-^.....^  |Mkth  with  blood. 
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Farewell  to  the  heart-rouBing  drum, 
And  peace  to  the  cannon's  mde  throat. 

Let  the  loud-clanging  trumpet  be  dumb, 
And  the  fife  cease  its  shrill  piercing  note. 

For  LoTe  shall  now  with  sweeter  sounds 

His  lo  Feean  breathe, 
And  on  the  laurel's  bloodnstained  bough 

Ingraft  his  myrtle  wreath. 


Hence  with  wrinkled  care  and  sorrow ! 
Gloomy  thought  may  cloud  to-morrow ; 
Here  to-night,  with  festive  glee. 
Mirth  shall  keep  her  jubilee. 

Still  to  bless  this  happy  meeting, 
Kindred  Love  with  Friendship  vies — 

Hearts  with  honest  rapture  beating, 
Glowing  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes. 


m. 


CITIES  AS  UNITS  IN  OCR  POLITY. 


•  bM  been  sn  •ocepted  truth  since  the  writ  lugs  of  Dc  Tocqne- 
-rille  that  th«  town  organizatiun  is  the  unit  of  American  political 
life.     In  the  preceding  number  of  this  Review  it  was  clearly  get 
forth  by  Governor  Seymour.     There  lies  the  germ  of  political  wis- 
and  reform  ;  but  it  is  in  the  cities  that  the  greatest  difficulties 
arc  fountl.     Tlie  periodical  ebb  and  flow  of  the  great  tide  of  popu- 
vlatioti,  the  varied  interests,  the  unceasing  friction,  the  banded  massefti 
af  the  unsympathetic  foreigu-bom,  with  universal  suffrage  as  thel 
Itnsis  ijf  power — all  these  present  an  organization  very  different  from 
[the  simpler  unity  of  a  rural  town.     Yet  the  cities  stand  as  the  great 
b«ad  from  which  paqjoses,  and  the  great  heart  from  which  pulsa-l 
■  '  ■  "le  country,  and  from  them  good  government 

Are  they  too  unwieldy  for  human  direc- 
too  discordant  to  elect  their  best  men,  and  too  debased  for 
lireml  rallrago?    Most  they  drift  without  helm  tlirough  tides 
id  rock",  by  negations  through  imbecility  and  corruption  ?  or  ia 
an  i-  !ily,  and  affirm.-vtivo  administration  practicable? 

C'.   ., •  .a  this  continent.  New  York  presents  this  question 

vith  th«  wiilc>(t  relations  and  tlie  greatest  complications  ;  and  sue- 

here  would  '  ■■'St  emphatic.     Tts  local  relations  to  t^ei 

'irbolc  continent,  i  n,  and  it^  energy  force  it  onward  to  a 

nuaifost  d«.*»tiny.     It  n>n»t  go  on,  in  spite  of  every  ill  fortune  and 

of  antaganittic  kgiilation,  to  receive  the  growth  which  nature  gives 

ic    It  miiat  become  the  largest  and  the  most  elegant  city  of  the 

at,  and  it  most  do  this  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage. 

'^'-fJ"-^  -■'-'■-71%     If  it  works  this  oat  well  (and  it  must  work  it  out 

will  pmtont  a  new  unit  and  germ  of  political  lifo  to 

iitry.     It  Li  in  tluA  j^ipect  that  its  fortonoa^ 

It  ha«  tha  beat  climate,  the  nnraatchcd  advantage  of  a  central 
|*uitioa  im  a  north  an>1  f  coast,  the  best  harbor  for  liiip- 
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ping  from  the  Eastern  world,  tlie  best  waterways  to  the  West ;  an^ 
as  Horace  Greeley  said,  every  railroad  in  the  country  has  one  tc 
minus  in  New  York.     Its  environs  surpas!^  in  beauty  thuse  of  an 
other  city  in  Christendom.     Its  career  was  one  of  uniform  succci^ 
and  rapidity  of  growth  until  the  last  decade,  when  it  began  to 
loaded  down  with  adverse  legislation,  with  a  great  debt  and  costlj 
unfinished  improvements.      To  rescue   it  from  these  evils  and 
guide  it  on  a  successful  course  it  needs  its  best  men  and  their  wise 
efforts,  with  an  affirmative  policy  of  strong  measures  into  which 
will  never  drift. 

The  legislation  of  the  country  has  greatly  reduced  its  share 
its  own  foreign  commerce,  and  the  interests  of  its  ship-builders  an^ 
-owners.    The  debt  it  bears  for  stolen  money,  for  which  it  receive 
no  equivalent  in  profitable  public  works,  rests  on  each  piece  of  re 
estate  with  a  weight  as  heavy  as  a  permanent  mortgage  for  twcnt 
per  cent,  of  it«  value,  on  which  the  owner  must  pay  the  interest  nr 
can  not  pay  the  principal.     Its  unfinished  public  works  were  planne 
without  forethought  and  inadequately,  and  were  constructed  ex- 
travagantly and  corruptly.    Terminal  facilities  for  the  interchange 
and  transit  of  its  merchandise  have  been  almost  wholly  neglect* 
It  has  been  built  up  on  a  plan  devised  in  the  CQloninI  times  and 
the  earlier  years  of  the  presL-nt  century,  with  Utile  study  of  it 
wants,  so  that  its  domestic  economy  is  conducted  with  great  nti 
needless  expensa    It  is  as  if  a  great  hotel  had  been  built  np  on 
plan  wliich  occupied  each  fl(X)r  wholly  with  lodging-rooms,  and  it 
need  of  halls,  staircases,  and  offices  was  first  discovered  after  it  wa 
inhabited,  and  they  then  had  to  be  constructed  with  great  wjjste  ani 
expense.     Its  taxation  has  been  hea'vy,   its   public  works   and  it 
growth  have  been  stopiped,  its  population  has  been  drawn  and  <lrivc 
away  into  the  neighboring  towns  and  cities,  its  buainesis  is  not  pro 
jteroug,  and  its  population  is  not  profitably  employed. 

Tlierc  is  a  policy,  comprised  in  n  few  affirmative  measures, 
ich  these  evils  can  be  remedied,  greater  ••••onomy  induced,  and  i 
se  of  business  |ir<)r<perify  again  commenced.  Many  of  lh« 
'  taeMures  arc  within  its  own  direct  power.  Not  one  of  them  woulj 
I)*  beneficial  to  it  alone,  at  the  expense  of  any  other  commnnitj 
Tlie  prestnt  era  of  resumption  is  auspicious.  Its  money  will  be  thd 
money  of  the  world,  by  which  the  prices  of  all  its  commodities  ai 
fixed,  and  no  longer  irredeemable  crodilji ;  the  fluctuating  prico 
gold  will  no  longer  bo  a  factor  in  crery  transaction  ;  and  the  aA 
tempt  to  make  a  second  standard  in  silver  will  be  w  futOc  aa  ~ 
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be  to  make  two  gold  dollars,  one  worth  a  hundred  and  the 
other  rigbty-five  cento.     This  much  has  been  prepiircd.     It  will 
renaain  for  Congress  to  enact  such  changes  ait  will  enable  Americana 
'to  own  their  own  vessels  and  carry  their  own  goods,  and  to  amend 
the  tariff  laws  in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  so  as  to  secure  a  mar- 
ket for  its  grttnt  surplus  of  ])roductions.     Li  other  respects  New 
Tork  can  kelp  itst-lf  and  work  directly  for  its  own  reform-     The 
jecta  are  :  first,  increased  facilities  for  the  internal  movement  of 
laod  goods,  and  better  terminal  facilities  ;  second,  the  judi- 
doiis  prosoctttion  of  its  public  works  ;  third,  a  broader  basis  of  taza 
.Me  property  to  support  its  taxation  ;  fourth,  greater  economy  in  its 
lomcstic  life  ;  fifth,  working  its  unerplored  sources  of  city  revenue, 
\Vl>en  measures  are  taken  for  these  results,  and  the  end  come 
that  all  iKn  citizens  are  profitably  employed,  the  general  cause  of  its  ' 
LerQs  will  be  removeii,  and  the  first  condition  of  prosperity  will  be 
r  met.    The  caast-s  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  past  have  been  a  waste 
of  capital  and  labor  in  premature  and  unnecessary  public  works  ;  a 
carroocy  which  forced  an  element  of  unregulated  fluctuation  into 
it.  and  checked  operations  ;  a  large  proportion  of  men 
r  employment  who  did  not  return  to  productive  labor, 
Irot  remained  idle  waiters ;  and  tariff  legislation  that  led  to  over- 
prodaction  vrithout  a  market.     Tlie  salutary  change  brought  about 
Unr  firr  T^-ars  of  hard  times  is,  that  men  give  up  living  upon  the 
rs  and  seek  to  be  productive  laborers  themselves.    We 
.j^d  at  the  threshold  of  great  national  prosperity;  for 
(wGallh  follows  the  employment  of  all  hands  in  productive  labor. 

"^"        -.■■■'  .^^^  jj^  foreign  commerce  and  the  interchange ■ 

of  I  1  its  wealth  and  position  bring  to  its  doorSi' 

Tbe  fadlitim  for  this  interchange  arc  those  of  the  last  century, 
wkile  other  c      ■    •  -^  cities  have  put  in  use  the  closest  connections, . 
It  mnatBS  U  to  bring  the  vessel  and  the  freight  car  side^ 

'  .lad  in  every  way  to  diminish  the  expenses  and  risk  of  the 

:.... j'.meut  of  goods.      It  should  be  accomiilished  as  n  public 

work  by  a  private  corporation,  aa  rapid  transit  has  been  accom- 
, pILJtcd  f or  }iiU!iei  d  railroads ;  and  the  ci'  1 

dcriTi!  a  revcDui'  ;^'C  it  gives.      If  this  c.  ■  ii 

wn«  well  dcflignp^l  aod  economically  constructed,  it  would  greatly 
expand  btistnraa,  wirci  n«cdlei«s  czpvnse  and  damage,  and  incroaso 
>  ptoCublo  nsptoynent. 

Thore  should  bo  a  jndicious  prosecution  of  the  public  works, 
l^tk  thoM  undertaken  by  tbo  city  at  its  own  expoue  and  tboae  iui>j 
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dertaken  br  it  at  the  expense  of  the  property-owners.    With  hmd 
and  building  materiab  at  low  prices,  upon  a  basis  of  real  money, 
and  with  the  new  means  of  rapid  transit,  the  first  reTiral  of  business 
will  open  a  period  of  rapid  growth.    This  most  be  kept  within  the 
dty  limits  and  within  its  own  taxation,  and  not  scattered  abroad 
among  its  nei^bors  as  it  has  been  for  ten  years.     The  completion 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  will  bring  back  this  scattered  population. 
The  northern  sections  of  the  island  have  every  attraction  for  a  new 
New  York.     Such  works  as  the  Riverside  and  Momingside  Parks, 
which  will  surpass  the  Central  Park  and  draw  population  as  it  has 
never  done,  should  be  completed.     They  fix  the  highest  character 
to  the  fineot  portion  of  the  whole  island.    The  Harlem  River  as  the 
waterway  of  a  region  of  which  the  Third  Avenue  Bridge  is  a  center, 
with  its  channel  opened  and  its  bulkhead  and  bridges  built,  would 
concentrate  in  a  location  which  possesses  every  natural  advantage 
the  manufacturing   business  which  has  built  up  the  surrounding 
trjwns  into  cities  from  Paterson  to  Bridgeport.     Population  grows 
around  some  business  as  a  nucleus.    A  port,  a  water-power,  a  water- 
way, or  a  railroad  fixes  the  location  for  some  great  business,  and  the 
population  follows.    Except  in  a  few  places  of  great  natural  beauty, 
as  Newjjort,  Irvington,  or  New  Brighton,  population  does  not  ac- 
cumulate alone.    It  docs  not  feed  upon  itself.    A  cathedral  and  a 
mausoleum  will  not  make  Garden  City  a  success,  nor  change  it  from 
the  waste  olace  it  has  been  for  two  and  a  half  centuries.     Sydney 
Kmitli  commended  the  breed  of  pigs  which,  in  growing  fat,  deserted 
the  cheap  portions  of  the  carcass  and  accumulated  on  the  places 
where  it  was  worth  a  shilling  a  pound.     The  Harlem  River  is  such 
a  pIa<;o.     A  small  portion  of  the  money  expended  on  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  the  cost  of  one  of  the  untraveled  boulevards,  would  open  it 
to  business,  and  at  the  present  era  of  low  prices  start  its  growth. 
Here  liax  iMHsn  the  mistake  of  the  city.    It  has  laid  out  great  areas 
for  jiopiilation,  without  providing  for  the  business  to  support  it.     If 
pIacr>H  harl  l>cen  prepared  for  business  first,  its  wealth  and  population 
would  have  demanded  and  used  its  boulevards.    The  great  burden 


of  the  city  debt  is  an  outcry  against,  but  not  an  answer  to,  the 
progrtwH  of  improvement  It  would  raise  a  great  manufacturing 
iiompiMT  to  the  commercial  energy  of  the  southern  end  of  the  island, 
and  tMsar  itH  half  of  tho  burden  ;  it  would  bring  in  more  and  new 
buHinosH,  and  help  give  to  every  one  profitable  employment.  It  is 
not  an  objection  to  such  public  works  that  they  are  in  the  interest 
of  tho  laborers  and  gpive  them  employment.    When  this  follows  u 
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m  iCBnh  h^nn  the  prasecmtion  of  jndicioiu  and  necessary  works  de- 
Bandcxl  on  tbrir  own  merito,  it  is  welL  Tbe  f>eriod  of  low  wages 
,  sail  low  prices  is  the  time  when  tbej  can  be  done  to  double  advan- 
tspr.  They  prepare  for  natural  growt.h,  and  tbey  disdipate  the 
d«-!  'Ut  the  conflicts  between  labor  and  capital  which  itpread 

io  lull.-  iiiut-4.     Such  conflicts  can  not  arise  in  a  free  country  but  by 
iaterferenoe  with  the  free  working  of  the  laws  of  trade.  [ 

Labor  w  the  law  of  human  life.  "  By  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
flfaalt  thoa  eat  bread."  It  has  two  modes  :  to  work  enough  only  to 
gain  tlxt  bread  of  the  day,  and  to  work  more  and  accumulate  bread. 
The  fir^'  I'l  the  second  is  capitaL     To  enforce  the  first 

node,  u      _  _  .;-hour  law,  and  limit  labor  l*  an  interference 

with  freedom  that  bars  labor  from  capitaL  Xo  man  ever  made  a 
fartone  on  eight  hours'  work  a  day.  To  enconragc  the  i=e<'ond 
node  by  basines!*  enterprises  which  stimnlatc  labor,  invites  labor  to 
opitaL  Thp  lalwrcr  who  ciwns  his  spade,  his  horse,  his  shop,  ie 
b^tnniog  l4>  be  a  i-apilaHf>t.  Many  of  the  groat  business  capitaliste 
of  this  country  1>cgan  by  naviug  their  first  dollar.  To  check  bnsi-  * 
aeM  by  tariffs,  and  by  paying  the  laborer  with  promises  instead  of 
Boney.  is  an  interference  with  freedom  which  drives  the  incipient 
capitalist  back  to  labor  again.  The  temper  of  some  laborers  leads 
tbea  t<^'        '     '  xod  wages  to  the  •  nt  and  pr.  "  '  \n 

aad  h«i  inew  enterprises ;  -theyb3\  n 

whirli  til  irrv«i!<tihle.  A  fixed  rate  must  be  met  by  the  profits  of  the 
and  tLere  is  a  limit  a'hicb  it  can  not  cxcee<l.  Its  level  is 
■oi  easily  raised  vbeo  the  employer  is  reaping  great  profits,  nor  de- 
prMtii  when  he  meets  great  Iomcs.  The  preference  for  a  fixed  rate 
b  eo  strong  that  few  will  accept  a  proportion  of  the  profits  of  tlM.* 
buainiMi  in  which  they  are  empli)yed  if  they  must  anticipate  a  share 
is  its  leMea.     This  binds  th"  'It-  within   the  ranks  of  the 

iabaen.     Three  classes  are  ;  inced  :  laborers  who  by  sno- 

eesrfiU  enterprise  become  capitalists  ;  the  onsaccessfnl,  who  return 
%a  labor  —  '- '*  intside  ;  and  those  contented  to  be  laborer*,  whoec 
•n  i«  lo  ««Tifi(?  f'<M'peration  and  trades  unions 
'X  all  to  one  lernl,  and  that 

.,  «.  .„  ^.,. ^  .w.  . L.e  benefit  of  all  the  able  man 

«  start  not  for  himaeif.     All  these  are  intorferenoea 
'>'«e  proseoce  the  conflict  between  labor  and 

i  by  atrikes.     A  high  tariff  protecu  one  elaas 
i^«nuiaviuivr>.     iludr  profit  is  at  the  expense  of  thoee  who  oae 
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their  products,  who  in  turn  want  like  protection.     One  after  tb 
othiT  obtain  it,  till  prices  are  artificially  increased.     The  laborer  i 
a  fixed  rate  of  wages  has  to  pay  larger  prices  for  all  he  consume 
and  the  burden  all  falls  upon  him.     Under  adverse  circumstauct 
local  or  general,  his  wages  are  reduced.     lie  sees  before  him  the 
8lar>'ation  point  and  begins  to  resist.     The  weight  of  the  wholi 
false  system  is  upon  him.    Ue  can  not  control  legislation,  nor  wa 
for  a  change  of  parties  or  policy.     The  resistance  to  his  appeals 
solid,  and  against  his  wrongs  and  the  parties  who  arc  protecteil 
his  expense  he  strikes.     It  is  ineffectual,  but  it  is  all  that  he  can  d4| 
It  is  a  revolutionary  protest  against  unjust  legislation  which  inte 
feres  with  freedom. 

The  ftosition  which  the  laborers  assume  when  they  make  a  cofl 
flict  with  capital  shows  that  they  abandon  their  right  to  freedun 
The  Bucce-tises  which  have  been  won  by  long  generations  of  laborel 
against  their  political  and  moneyed  masters  the  laborers  of  to-daj 
givt*  up,  and  they  seek  to  enter  again  under  the  bonds  their  falhei 
cast  off.  Tlicy  ask  everyth'mg  of  a  government  which,  as  they  con 
ceive  it,  would  be  the  most  intolerable  despotism.  They  want  wor 
allotted,  and  the  regulation  of  wages  and  hours.  They  want  lani 
goveniment  loans  and  false  money,  measures  which  would  redue 
them  to  serfdom.  The  lesson  of  individual  liberty  has  been  lost 
them.  Instead  of  bursting  the  few  bonds  by  which  their  liberty  I 
ri>xtrictcd,  they  seek  to  forge  the  iron  framework  of  a  despotism 
an  unknown,  indclinitc,  and  in-csponsible  tyrant,  when,  if  they  kue^ 
it,  with  freedom  they  themselves  are  sovereign.  Their  importe 
ideas  of  the  antagonism  between  labor  and  capital  are  delusions  il 
n  free  counlrj-,  which  exist  here  only  in  so  far  as  freedom  has  bea 
impaired  by  restrictive  tariffs  and  false  money.  It  is  against  the 
few  remaining  restrictions  that  the  labor  organizations  should  con 
bine. 

Nowht^ro  should  lliese  restrictions  be  more  sedulously  fongb 
ilgsinst  than  in  a  great  city  of  laborers,  whose  prosperity  defK>ni 
upon  tJieir  profitable  employment.  Every  restriction  and  eraba 
raannent  on  commerce  should  b*-  removed.     Every  eneon'  <i| 

to  n«w  business  tnti-rpriscs  should  be  given.     In  order  to  .. 
date  it«elf  to  new  business,  the  city  has  much  to  do— much  to  pr 
vide  for  the  incoming  population  which  grows  upon  btjsiness  ;  an 
this  Work  shouhl  be  done,  so  that  business  will  be  drawn  here  an 
tiie  city  bei'ome  as  great  in  nuinufactures  as  it  is  in  commerce. 

The  great  objection  tu  city  works  has  been  the  prodigality  as 
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iption  which  have  attended  them.     Thw  has  been  all  wrong, 
liBt  it  need  not  continue.     The  remedy  is  a  simple  one — rigid  pro- 
.feanona*  '   fondence.     There  have  hccn  debates  between  the 

f-adrocat*  >  work   by  contract  and  by  the  day;  and  as  the 

advantages  ot  ca<!h  have  1)ceu  looked  at,  and  the  disadvantiiges  dis- 
ivganlfd,  each  finds  advocates  in  turn  ;  so  that  in  this  city,  whore 
^gre*t  success  had  followed  tho  prosecution  of  the  public  works  by 
llhe  day.  j>nblic  opinion  swung  over  with  great  momentum,  because 
of  Kiroc  disadvantages,  to  the  contract  system,  at  the  very  time  that 
Um;  exposure  of  the  Canal  frauds  at  Albany  stamped  the  contract 
,  gygtciu  M  the  source  of  corruption  and  enormous  extravagances 
^TYit  •ocret  of  good  work  is  thorough  inspection — a  wise  design,  a^ 
rigid  adherence  to  plan,  and  a  vigilance  that  thrusts  out  idle  and 
i  *     *  workmen.     How  is  such  inspection  to  be  obtained?     In 

,  done  by  the  day,  under  the  eye  of  the  owner  who  is  his 

owTi  mi!>{icctor,  the  work  is  well  done,  of  the  best  material,  and  at  a 
fair  cojil ;  in  private  work  done  by  contract,  it  is  the  inspection  of  the 
contractor  who  drivee  his  men.  Honest  inspection  compels  good  ma- 
terial and  work  from  the  contractor,  whose  constant  temptation  for 
hi*  own  profit  is  to  slight  the  work.  In  private  work  the  ovrner  selects 
Ibe  contractor  by  bis  character  and  ability,  and  not  by  price  alone. 
I""'  '  '  -  to  the  lowest  bidder  without  regard  to  anyj 

.,  therefore,  to  the  bidder  who  has  mada 
•  mistake  in  his  calculation,  or  who  has  some  undisclosed  scheme. 
In  BQcb  a  case,  the  conflict  between  the  contractor  and  honest  in- 
IvpccUoo  beoomes  irrejjressible.      The  contract  for  tho  Riverside 
'  drivr  i*  a  gttod  illustration.     It  extends  for  three  miles  along  the 
■  high  and  wooded  bank  of  the  Hudson,  through  a  park  with  varied 
aixl  commanding  T)cw.s.     It  was  park  work,  and  required  elegance 
'      The  contractors,  who  were  the  lowest  bid- 
it  ♦51<5,0OO.      Tho  engineers  who  drew  the 
|>lan«  and  bj.  i«  had  estimated  the  work  at  ♦700,000,  and 

*"     *    '  ■'     '  1  till- closest  contractors  indicated  a  correspondence 

It  was  doubtful  whether  tho  contractors  could 
OH:  vrurk  to  iiu't-t  the  design  at  the  price  they  bid.     Non- 

'"  ■  -i"-'ritir  profesisiun.il  nupcriuteudeuce  was  established, 

!a<L      The  corps   «tf  engineers,  under  James  C 
..    ••  nv  'iiM    I  \„„\\  ,  '  ii;.i.   i.  liad  ever  been  gatlu-nid 
11.1    w  i('k  w,'i'  I  oinni' 'm  r.|  in  the  autumn  of  1870, 
■••I  M  the  clo#e  of  1877  rigid  inspection  had  driven  th«  contractors 
it»    Tbo  quMitioA  aroM!  whether  ihta  faupection  shoold  b«u 
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maintained  against  the  contractors,  or  broken  down   for  the 
The  Commissioners  of  the  Paric  Department  by  a  majority  to 
decided  it.     As  Mr.  Wenman,  who  then  became  preHidcnt,  nalvef 
expressed  it,  they  "  made  such  changes  in  the  engineering  force 
to  enable  the  contractors  to  continue  the  work  to  a  speedy  compl 
lion."    Mr.  Olmsted  and  Mr.  Aldrich  and  his  corps  were  displace 
The  contractors  had  bidden  high  prices  for  some  of  the  earlier  po 
tions  of  the  work  and  low  price.s  for  the  later  portions,  and  the  work 
was  about  half  finished.     They  had  two  alternatives  :  the  first, 
lay  the  foundation  for  claims  for  extra  work  ;  the  second,  to  hat 
the  quantities  of  the  profitable  portions  of  their  work  increased,  an 
in  the  unprofitable  portions  to  force  npon  the  engineer  the  acc«j*| 
ance  of  worthless  work.     The  first  chance  was  cut  off  by  a  speou 
clause  inserted  in  the  contract  to  prevent  it,  and  the  second  chan(j 
wns  adopted.     A  year's  prosecution  of  the  work  has  raised  a  jiubli 
discussion  at  the  present  moment  about  its  execution.     By  d.aj 
labor,  under  the  professional  inspection  which  was  established,  cc 
noraical  work  of  the  highest  quality  would  have  been  produce 
worthy  of  the  finest  drive  in  any  park  in  the  world.     As  it 
worthless  work  has  been  accepted,  quantities  have  been  illegal] 
increased,  the  general  design  has  been  grossly  maltreated,  portio^ 
of  the  park  surface  of  historical  interest  and  great  beauty,  ar 
matchless  foliage,  have  been  igtiorantly  destroyed,  and  the  propertj 
owners  have  been  abundantly  supplied  with  "  substantial  error 
as  legal  grounds  for  vacating  the  assossmeats  on  their  proper 
throwing  the  whole  cost  of  the  work  upon  the  city.     Tlicre  is  M 
one  remedy,  and  that  is  the  restoration  of  the  superb  profession 
superintendence  under  which  the  work  was  start.ctl.    Non-politic 
profciwional  inspection  is  the  condition  of  honest  city  work. 

If  the  city  be  thus  adapted  to  the  ea  '  ■  c-ution  of  it*  prop 

liQsiness  and  made  attractive  to  new  Im  Mtorprises,  and  sue 

public  works  as  will  pay  are  carried  on,  the  immediate  result 
be  to  subject  a  larger  amount  of  property  to  its  taxation,  and 
t80,000,(»00  a  year  will  be  raised  tipon  $-2,000,000,(»(H)  insitend 
upon  ?  1,1 00,000,000,  as  it  now  is.    It  is  because  its  policy  for  tweni 
years  has  been  the  reverse  of  that  now  indicated,  and  because  i 
the  lack  of  Ktcam  transit,  that  Jersey  City  and  Brooklyn  have  grov 
at  its  expense,  and  New  York  has  enriched  its  i 
with  a  great  debt,  impoverished  resources,  an<l       „     ■ 
mint  recover  in  the  same  modo  that  a  morchant  or  a  oorporati<] 
wonld  adopt.    They  would  not  attempt  it  by  retrenchment  alo 
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bat  hj  vorking  tx  their  assete,  making  their  capital  prodoctive,  and 
•slaxgiag  their  reaoaroea.  All  the  materiala  for  enlarged  resonrcea 
incTCMO  of  capital  are  present,  if  by  wise  measures  we  choose 
inritc  tb«ni  at  the  lieet  period  of  natural  growth.  The  city's 
I  i»  foor  fifths  of  it  n]'>on  land  ;  and  the  proposition  is  broadly 
and  supported  that,  if  all  personal  property  was  relieved 
of  tax  and  made  free  in  this  city,  the  infiox  of  money  and  capital 
'  aQ  entfirprian  vomld  so  largely  add  to  the  business  of  the  city, 
•o  enfaanoe  tlie  nsee  of  real  estate,  that  it  could  easily  and  profit- 
ly  bear  thv  additional  one  fifth  of  the  taxation.  The  Con.stitntion 
tliia  State  does  not  require  tqital  taxation,  and  it  would  be  a 
'  aafe  measnrc  to  try ;  it  would  lead  directly  to  the  profitable 
ap'  f  all  it«  citizens. 

^S hicilities  of  steam  transit  and  the  improvement  of  the 

dinrict  north  of  the  Uarlem  River  annexed  to  the  city,  all  the 

tndenrie*  of  growth  dne  to  natural  causes  will  be  toward  the 

■orth,  over  an   nTX'3  s-iibject  to  itjs  own  taxation.     Without   this 

till-  hi^h  valoi's  for  taxation  placed  upon  vacant  land  in 

northern  ax«a  arv  unsubstantial,  and  most  disappear.     Specu- 

re  ralaes  placed  upon  vacant  land,  because  of  its  supposed 

tore  use,  are  not  a  soimd  basis  for  taxation.     They  ruin  the 

1  and  check  improvements,     ff  the  values  can  not  be  reduced, 

mast  b«  supported.    S()eculative  values  are  based  upon  the 

fi-  i  lot  of  laud  will  come  into  a  use,  in  say  five 

ml.  make  it  worth  say  110,000.     Those  who  believe 

his  wilt  make  live  yean*  discount  on  this  price,  to  fix  the  present 

■e  of  tbv  lot.     Their  faith  in  such  prices  depends  on  the  near- 

of  lht>  lime  in  which  they  believe  this  use  will  be  reached. 

bere  u  a  law,  too,  which  determines  the  value  of  land  and  places 

^«  limit  npon  its  rise.     It  is  this  :  Where  land  is  improved,  the  land 

is  worth  a  mm  oqoal  to  the  value  of  the  improvements.     This  is 

in  a  geoeral  sense  over  y^''  •mils  and  localities  of  like 

The  real  value  of  l:i'  ."cd  upon  its  net  rents  and 

tbe  tmtea  of  interest  on  permanent  investments.    This  value  de- 

oa  the  improvements  and  build  i  -n  it.     In  a  good 

dtKtrict,  a  careful  estimate  of  ^s^  value  of  the 

fences,  and  inipruvctni-nt.H  iltnjugh  tin  .ill  be  a 

>.iN..  ..f  !»,..  t^r^i^ed  valtie  iif  llio  land.     u..  .,>^.„i»ray,  the 

best  adapted  for  the  bosaneBs  of  the  street, 

laai  Lnugiug  tlii  l>t^  rent,  wiU  best  mnsore  the  naked  value  oC  • 

Itlui  laud  <n  which  it  stands.     The  same  rale  holds  in  anv  resideoMi 
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or  business  section  of  uniform  character,  and  it  deserves  a  grea 
deal  more  consideration  than  this  bare  statement  of  it.     Tlicre  ar 
many  exceptions,  under  spasmodic   or  speculative  causes,  und« 
transitions  from  one  occupation  to  another,  under  cumulated  line 
of  value,  like  the  intersection  of  Broadway  and  the  Fifth  Avenue 
and  from  special  improvements  in  certain  places  ;  but  the  gener 
rule  will  be  found  true  in  all  cases  of  extended  and  accurate  obser- 
vation, and  its  bearing  is  this  :  that  there  is  a  hiw  for  the  value 
land,  at  a  mean  between  speculative  inflations  and  spasmodic  de 
pressions.     It  fixes  a  future  value  to  land  now  vacant  lying  in  tl 
line  of  improvement,  from  which  its  present  value  is  derived  by 
discount  from  that  value  and  the  cost  of  making  it  ready  for  ir 
provement.     In  any  scheme  for  placing  the  taxation  on  land  an^ 
making  it  uniform,  this  law  becomes  fundamental. 

There  should  be  greater  economy  in  the  internal  administratiol^ 
of  the  city's  supplies  and  waste.     For  this  the  fault  lies  with  tt 
plan  of  the  city.     Places  for  daily  market  supplies  of  all  sorts,  and 
for  daily  waste  of  sewage,  garbage,  and  sweepings,  should  ha\ 
been  provided  ;  a  pl.an  for  a  city  without  these  is  as  defective  as  I 
rt«idence  would  be  which  had  no  cellar  and  kitchen.    The  colon 
plan  of  the  lower  part  of  the  city  provided  for  the  only  great  ran 
kef-s  of  original  supply  we  now  possess.     Beyond  that  the  plan  con 
t^oed  no  provision  ;  the  collection,  deposit,  and  disposal  of  tl 
d.-vily  waste  was  not  provided  for ;  and  all  this  work  is  no\» 
a  great  expense.     The  markets  of  original  supply — the  W'.i  nl 

and  Fulton  markets — are  wholly  inadequate.  The  producers  have 
insufficient  accommodation,  and  a  great  army  of  expensive  middl« 
men  and  distributors  intervene*  between  the  producer  and  the  con 
Bumer,  who  pays  a  price  double  that  wliich  the  iiroducer  receive 
The  producer  should  have  place  and  space  to  be  brought  in  ir 
mediate  connection  with  the  consumer.  Places  and  spaces  shonl 
also  be  jirovided  for  the  daily  waste,  as  they  should  have  been 
the  original  plan.  The  land  which  the  city  owned  hiw  long  ag 
been  sold,  and  for  such  purposes  it  has  in  great  part  to  buy  land,  i 
it  has  bought  it  for  its  schoolhouses  and  courthouses,  police  sta 
tiuns  and  fire  stations.  It  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  city  that  it 
market  supplies  have  to  be  drawn  from  so  remote  a  place  as  \Vj 
ington  Market ;  it  incre.i8C8  the  necessary  cost  of  living,  makes  it  J 
ne«<llcKHly  expensive  place  for  rimidenco,  and  depres«CM  its  advano 
with  a  const;!      '■■  '        ^'' "  '         '      liver  borl 

I  thoold  be  pui  >u  with  t' 
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lo  coontiy  highwajB  and  railroads,  where  the  producer  could  meet 
oonsomer  fac«  to  face.     A  reasooahle  and  n\oderate  rent  or 
fc»  on  cat'h  producer  would  be  a  good  source  of  city  revc- 
To  undertake  such  a  reform  presents  the  difficult  question, 
wh«'  'I  markofs  should  be  carried  on  by  the  city  or  left 

privat  i'riso.     Private  enterprise  is  the  present  system; 

■njr  change  and  reform  must  be  by  markets  established  and  con- 
itotiUed  by  the  city.     The  single  difficulty  is  a  broad  area  of  land. 
rashiDgton  Market  presents  the  right  plan.     It  needs  more  space 
(tod  a  location  farther  up  town.     By  such  markets,  in  which  the 
of  midiUemeu  and  distribution — an  enforced  agency — could  be 
with,  the  price  could  be  reduced,  and  the  city,  for  a  fair 
fee  and  for  honest  regulation,  could  derive  a  large  income, 
'  in  effect  to  the  octroi  duties  in  Paris. 
Xot  only  should  pnblio  places  have  been  provided  in  the  plan 
die  city  for  markets  and  for  supplies,  but  also  for  the  econom- 
diaposal  of  all  the  city  waste.     This  d.aily  waste  i.s  of  three 
that  which  ii*  useful  for  manure,  that  which  is  useful  for 
B|^  and  that  which  is  unfit  for  either.     The  science  of  chemistry 
I  mtablishcd  the  economy  of  returning   the  first  class  to  the  soil. 
the  •oil  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  city  from  which  its  daily 
oome,  in  Now  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  would  receive  this 
I  of  enrichment.     Its  jilacc  of  deposit  should  be  on  the  water- 
whence  boat«  could  move  it  to  the  water-side  near  the  farms. 
eeoond  daw  of  wa^tc  is  needed  to  the  extent  of  tens  of  mll- 
I  of  yards  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  island,  for  the  necessary 
of  ounken  land«,  within  the  bulkhead  line  along  the  water's  ■ 
Ige.     A  proper  discrimination  would  soon  reduce  the  third  claacl 
vorthleM  waste  to  a  roinimnm,  for  nothing  is  absolutely  useless.  | 
...  f,^,  -<".ijrit<>  It,  places  of  IocaI  deposit ;  the  second,  modes  of 
1  ;  the  hwt,  the  final  deposit.     These  pK-ices  for  dispos- 
^iii^  -■  necessarj'  in  the  economy  of  a  city  as  they  \ 

1  _  They  must  bo  properly  locate<l,  and  space 

(bcrwinc  vmloable  mnst  be  given  ap  to  them  for  the  good  of  the 
bold.     TTieeo  place*  ■' '  Id  be  frequent  and  dis- 

at«d  throng^  ihv  i  i  on  could  be  ma<le  with 

tbf  lM«t  c<Ht  of  rartapi.    'I'hc  surface  and  clevate«l  railroads  should 

•••• .i.:..i..    ...,,1  morning,  to  transport  the  coUec- 

of  final  deposit  They  should  do 
ui  till?  city  without  expense.  There  is 
I'l  ■■l4««  withiji  the  bulkhead  luics  un  the 
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Bouth  side  of  the  Ilarlem  River  for  many  years  to  come.    All  th« 
lines  of  elevated  and  the  avenae  surface  roads  would  reach  it.    T 1 
expense  of  final  deposit  and  leveling  would  not  bo  too  great  for  th 
laud  to  bear,  from  the  increase  of  value  gained  by  the  tilling  of 
into  solid  streets  and  blocks  ready  for  business  occupation.     Thea 
are  two  notable  instances  !n  city  administration  in  which  greate 
economy  could  be  introduced. 

Most  important  of  all  the  topics  is  the  development  of  the  ui 
explored  resources  of  city  revenue.     In  an  article  in  the  Novembfl 
number  of  this  Review,  the  title  of  the  city  to  its  own  streets, 
and  its  right  to  a  compensation  for  all  uses  of  the  class  which  ha\ 
received  the  legal  designation  of  "mixed  public  and  private  nses^ 
— tliat  is,  uses  which  aid  and  extend  the  public  use  of  the  streets  il 
a  mode  which  also  enriches  private  persona  and  corporations — wcr 
set  forth  ;  and  the  grounds  were  stated  in  respect  to  the  right  of 
compensation  from  the  elevated  railroads  in  the  shape  of  a  porcentag 
of  their  gross  receipts.     Tlieso  same  reasons  support  the  city's  rigi 
to  take  compensation,  or  fixed  rent,  for  every  other  kind  of  str 
occupation — surface  railroads,  telegraph  poles,  gas  pipes,  news 
business  stands,  and  all  future  uses.     In  every  one  of  these  c« 
the  use  of  the  city  property  is  of  great  and  paramount  advantag 
to  the  private  company,  and  an  equal  and  just  mode  of  compen 
tion  should  be  established  for  them  alike.    Fixed  sources  of  income, 
are  better  for  the  city  than  the  payment  of  a  given  sum  as  princ 
pal  for  the  privilege.     Ammal  payment  is  therefore  a  better  mod 
than  the  product  of  the  sale  of  the  privilege  at  auction  ;  the  latt 
mode  might  operate  as  a  grant  which  would  be  disadvantageous 
the  city  in  the  future.     Income  rated  by  a  fixed  percentage,  whic 
will  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  business  out  of  which  it  ar 
if»  best  for  the  city  and  just  for  the  company.     It  obviates,  too,  tl 
uncertainties  which  attend  any  calculation  of  the  value  of  futt 
rents.     To  base  it  upon  gross  income  is  better  than  upon  net,  ffl 
the  latter  is  as  variable  as  the  most  complicated  calculations  ca 
make  it.    An  examination  of  the  statistics  of  the  companies  wl 
uae  the  streets  would  show,  on  well-eat;i"'    '     '      '        '  . 

portioQ  the  nse  of  the  streets  bore  to  tli'       .  _  i 

would  bo  a  fair  proportion  for  the  contribution  the  city  give* 
the  wv>  of  its  Ktrei'ts  toward  the  general  results. 

The  ust'  of  the  Fourth  Avenui)  above  Forty-sttcond  Street 
the  railroa<ls  which  occupy  it  is  a  notable  instance  in  which  tl 
rights  of  the  city  were  not  protected.    The  Ilarlem  Railroad  hadl 
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right  to  use  the  avennc  for  two  tracks,  for  a  limited  number  of 
yMDV,  which  ttrere  miming  out.  Its  tracks  ran  upon  tho  surfaoe 
for  «  '  '  of  the  distance  l>etwoen  Forty-eecond  Street  and  the 
Harlr  Tlie  railroad  required  four  tracks  for  an  unlimited 

tixoe.  A  few  accidents  led  to  an  outcry  from  the  people  for  a  road 
St  an  undergrade.  "  Sink  the  track,"  rang  in  the  papers  ;  and  the 
nulro«*l  company,  following  the  people,  by  legislative  aid  took  from 
ikem  a  perpetual  right  to  four  tracks,  on  a  plan  for  the  improve- 
nent  of  the  avenue,  the  expense  of  which  was  borne  one  half  by 
ibe  company  and  one  half  by  tlie  city.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
eoeqwny  hare  occupied  by  their  depot  and  yards  the  whole  of  the 
BTCoae  and  portions  of  the  crogn-Htreets  for  several  blocks.  The 
innciplc!)  on  which  the  company  should  have  given  to  the  city  com- 
tioD  for  tJie  privileges  and  such  use  of  the  avenue  were  as  clear 
as  now ;  but  there  \n&  no  city  officer  to  stand  forth  and  ask 
for  it — not  even  so  much  as  to  re«)uire  frequent  trains,  low  fares, 
and  conimntationa  on  that  part  of  the  road  which  ran  within  the 
dly  limits.  That  alone  would  have  been  of  great  service  to  the 
dlT,  in  p  'lie  outflow  of  its  population  along  with  the  rail- 

rookd  line-  m  through  its  own  territory. 

Hmmo  thoughts  point  in  the  direction  of  measures  to  accomplish 
,  fined  into  tho  contract*",  laws,  and  ordinances  by  which  tho 
companies  enjoy  their  privileges,  and  a<ljuRted  to  what  they 
bold  of  right,  what  they  assume  beyond  right,  and  what  they  have 
fatnre  oot-d  to  ask  for.  The  point  is  open  to  the  city  where  its 
daims  to  rpvenue  and  rent  service  can  be  inserted  and  enforced  ; 
Iwtn'  tit  the  work  is  more  appropriate  to  a  lawyer's  office 

duUi  •- i'^g**-    ^^^  <^'*y  '^^  Paris  presents  Ulnstrations  of  the 

dostat  eoooomy  in  tlie  directions  now  presented.  Its  income  for 
1878  was  254,003,835  fpjncs,  of  which  122,203,250  -was  proposed 
froB  octroi  doUcs  on  the  supjAies  of  food,  etc.,  which  entered  its 
4os  and  'i8,869,8&3  of  the  residue  from  the  use  of  the  streets  and 

I'erty,  forever)-  purpose  under,  upon,  and  above  the  surface. 

'<  ork  were  to  begin  now  to  establish  on  a  sound  basis  a 

i)tpnuc  from  tacfa  UMS*  of  its  })ro])erty,  within  limits  which  were 

to  (hoM  who  paid  them,  an  income  would  be  secured  which 

Jd,  by  a  reaaooable  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  city  and  a 

turn  of  its  pro*]'-   '  -ovido  for  its  debt  within  the  period 

'  its  matority,  or  ■  ■   portion  of  the  burden  of  its  annual 

A*  a  remrdy  (or  its  ttnaiicial  evils  retrenchment  is  wholly 

«r -■  '  Til  aiBrmative  policy,  by  measnrea  throngb  which 

so.  266.  3 
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its  property  will  be  made  prodnctire  and  hs  iiiiei|iIoRd  lesonroes 
be  made  available,  is  impentiT& 

A  work  of  this  kind  is  difficult ;  it  tronld  be  beset  with  antago- 
nisms and  obstacles  ;  bat  it  is  practicable.  It  would  gather  immense 
momentum  by  being  well  stated  ;  the  people  would  hdp  in  it.  It 
would  insure  a  rapid  recoveiy  from  past  erils ;  it  wonld  bring  re- 
turning prosperity  into  the  service  of  the  city.  Such  an  affirmatire 
policy,  firmly  carried  out,  would,  in  a  most  notable  instance  oi  ill 
fortone,  demonstrate  that  the  best  government  was  practicable  in 
great  cities,  and  that  the  American  unit  in  political  life,  born  in  the 
town  organization,  did  not  fail  nnder  the  complications  of  great 
aggregations  of  energy,  population,  and  business.  Tliere  is  no  bet- 
ter time  for  the  practical  consideration  of  amy  efforts  for  ref(»rm 
than  the  accession  to  power  of  a  new  Mayor  such  as  Mr.  Edward 
Cooper.  The  financial  administration  of  the  city  is  honestly  con- 
ducted. The  policy  of  retrenchment  has  been  carried  on  so  success- 
fully as  to  demonstrate  its  iusufficiency  for  the  relief  that  is  needed, 
and  that  affirmative  measures  of  some  sort  are  in  Order.  A  com- 
bination between  such  a  Comptroller  as  Mr.  Kelly  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  and  Mayor  Cooper  may  now  produce  all  that  is  needed 
— a  far-sighted  and  energetic  administration,  with  the  highest  pro- 
fessional and  non-political  superintendence  over  all  public  works. 
There  is  no  need  of  men  who  trifle  along  the  surface  of  affairs,  or 
who  are  satisfied  with  personal  di:>tinctions  ;  who  are  controlled  by 
party  considerations,  or  who  drift  on  the  current  of  abuses.  A  wise 
man  to  foresee,  a  patient  man  to  perfect  measures,  and  one  with  in- 
fluence to  combine  all  forces  to  accomplish  good  results,  is  what  the 
city  of  New  York  awaits. 

William  B.  MABTnr. 
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"Baijinexs  is  perhaps  the  least  of  the  thousand  ills  which  man 
I  heir  to,"  says  De  Ijaniartine,  "  but  it  is  a  rather  serious  evil  if  it 
falls  a  country.  Tlie  value  of  a  nation's  territory  depends  a  good 
on  it«  TegvtatiTc  productivcnccs." 
Hut  "  ondentatcment^  ^  are  in  good  taste  is  a  rule  with  ocea- 
ezecpUonji;  for  if  would  bo  about  as  appropriate  to  speak, 
I  Arifltophanea,  of  annihilation  and  death  as  "  annoyancea  of  the 
nugnitnde,"  a»  to  talk  about  a  "  rather  serious  evil "  in  referring 
to  the  change  of  a  national  territory  from  fertility  to  desolation. 
W«  mnut  think  of  individual  instead  of  public  misfortunes  to  im- 
agine a  more  serious  evil  than  that.  Nay,  it  is  a  grave  question  if 
««  hare  a  right  to  Mpeak  of  any  other  evil  as  a  national  calamity 
to  that  fearfully  literal  sense  of  the  word.  War  and  revolution 
■Sect  the  upper  strata  of  society,  and  pestilence  may  blight  the 
flovcr  of  ono  entir.  lion,  while  yet  the  deep  roots  of  national 

Iif»  nsntain  intact,  :.  .lile  of  resuming  their  germinative  fnnc- 

tiont  with  the  next  favorable  se.oson  ;  but  spring  and  summer  return 
in  vain  if  the  soil  itself  has  lost  its  reproductive  force,  and  neither 
■eoalor  nor  rvligions  reforms  nor  the  most  pawerful  political  stim- 
aloi  on  break  thv  death-slumbor  of  a  nation  whose  country  baa 
maatd  (o  Mipp>Mt  Teget.ible  life. 

Tbc  inbabttantji  of  Pcntia,  Egypt,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
Urdhomnean  natioiu,  who  onoo  "  enjoyed  heaven  on  this  side  of 
the  ir»Tc,"  har<»  Urns  periithcd  together  with  their  forests  leaving 
I  a  warning  io  the  mina  of  their  former  glory,  which  nothing  but 
of  reUgiof»  insanity  can  excuse  ua  for  having  left  unheeded 
•  thii  laat  eight«ra  hundrefl  years. 

Thi?  pbjncal  hiwn  of  Gofl  can  not  be  outraged  with  impunity, 

a.(T  .1  ;.  tii||(.  Xfi  recogtiizc  tho  fat^t  that  there  are  some  sins  againxt 

iior  of  thi!  Scrijituml  codcit  of  the  East  contains  a  word 

<'!  wantiag.    Tbc  destmctioo  of  forest*  i*  itudt  a  sin,  and  ita  iig> 
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nificance  is  preached  by  every  desolate  country  on  the  eurfaoe  of 
this  planet.  Three  million  square  miles  of  the  best  lands  which 
ever  united  the  conditions  of  human  happiness  have  perished  in  the 
sand  drifts  of  artificial  deserts,  and  are  now  more  irretrievably  lost 
to  mankind  than  the  island  ingulfed  by  the  waves  of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

Some  of  these  countries,  like  Egypt  and  Palestine,  were  over- 
taken by  their  fate  long  ago,  while  the  ruin  of  others  has  been  com- 
passed within  comparatively  recent  periods.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  population  of  the  four  Mediterranean 
peninsulas  has  decreased  more  than  fifty-five  millions,  and  the  value 
of  their  agricultural  products  by  at  least  sixty  per  cent,  (even  with- 
out making  allowance  for  the  increase  in  prices)  ;  and  the  rate  of 
the  decline  from  year  to  year  bears  an  exact  proportion  to  the  de- 
crease of  the  forest  area  of  every  district 

During  the  reign  of  Abul  Ilassan  (1466-1484),  the  forests  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  were  protected  by  stringent  legislation,  and  in  every 
district  where  the  original  woods  had  disappeared  the  proportion  of 
orchards  and  grain  fields  was  no  longer  optional,  but  regulated  by 
a  code  of  "  field  laws."  After  the  conquest  of  Granada  these  laws 
were  abrogated,  and  the  Moorish  orchards  and  chestnut  groves  dis- 
appeared to  make  room  for  Christian  vineyards.  The  Moslem  in- 
habitants of  Andalusia,  who  were  hunted  out  of  Europe  like  wild 
beasts,  had  created  a  paradise  in  southern  Spain  ;  but  their  Chris- 
tian conquerors  could  not  prevent  that  country  from  becoming  a 
desert. 

The  Turkish  provinces  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  especially 
those  south  of  the  Balkans  and  southwest  of  the  Taurus  range,  en- 
joyed abundant  crops  and  comparative  prosperity  till  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Aniurath  III.,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  Ottoman  navy 
exhausted  the  timber  stores  of  those  regions,  which  ever  since  have 
been  visited  by  periodic  droughts  and  severe  famines.  The  aridity 
of  the  south  Italian  coast  districts  and  the  island  of  Sicily  dates 
from  the  time  when  cotton  fields  first  superseded  the  mulberry 
groves  of  the  Neapolitan  silk-farmers,  and  the  extensive  grape  cul- 
ture of  Apulia  encroached  on  the  live-oak  forests  that  had  clothed 
the  spurs  of  the  Apennines  since  the  days  of  the  elder  Pliny.  Here, 
as  well  as  in  Greece  and  Portugal,  the  introduction  of  the  tobacco 
plant,  which  needs  a  rich  vegetable  mold,  suggested  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  upper  mountain-valleys,  that  had  nursed  the  fountains 
of  classic  rivers  in  their  ancient  woods,  and  from  the  slopes  of 
Olympus  to  the  Sierra  Morena  the  beds  of  former  watercourses  are 
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tnarked  only  lij-  barren  ravines,  choked  with  rocks  and  a  maze 
of  witherod  brambles. 

Afgbatiutan,  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  \s\a.  Minor,  Greece, 
fac«4ionia,   the  Bouthem   inlands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
whole  of  northern  Africa  from  Cairo  to  the  western  extremity  of 
lor-'  Mtitriea  which  were  once  blessed  with  abundance  and  a 

jlori'  itc— are  now  either  abHohito  saud  wastes  or  the  abodes 

perennial  droughts,  hunger,  and  wretchedness  ;  and   wherever 
<ical  records  have  been  preserved,  it  is  proved,  beyond  the 
■tbilrty  of  a  doubt,  that  their  misfortunes  commenced  with  the 
•^ince  of  their  arboreal  vegetation. 

vvof  these  facts,  it  may  not  be  quite  uninteresting  to  know 

that  «inc«  the  year  1835  (the  date  of  the  first  reliable  South  Ameri- 

Btatistic<t)  the  forest  area  of  the  western  hemisphere  has  de- 

at   the  average  yearly  rate  of   7,0(K),(K)0  acres,  or  about 

11.400  square  miles  ;  and  that  in  the  United  States  alone  this  rate 

|Jua  aiiranced  from  1,000  square  miles  in  1835  to  7,(MK)  in  1855,  and 

1.400  ill  1H76.     Ketweeu  1750  and  1835  the  total  aggregate  of  for- 

)  m  Siiufh  and  Central  America  (especially  in  southeastern 

,,  and  in  the  Kastem,  .Southeastern,  and  Southwestern  States 

■  onr  republic,  may  bo  eatimateil  at  from  4.5,000,000  to  50,000,000 

*».     In  other  words,  we  have  been  wasting  the  moisture-supply 

the  American  soil  at  the  average  ratio  of  seven  per  cent,  for 

I  qnarter  of  a  century  during  the  last  one  hundred  and  twenty- 

and  mre  now  fast  ajtproaching  the  limit  beyond  which 

'decrease  will  affect  the  climatic  phenomena  of  the  en- 

thv  rontincnl. 

Wh«i  Oj*da  and  Vespncci  landed  at  Rio  Hondo  in  1499,  the 
ail*  <»f  the  New  World  contained  already  a  greater  propor- 
y  than  the  northeast  cm  continent  (Asia  and 
»ij    ,  V  of  HcrodotnH  and  Xenophon.     Three  hun- 

drvil  jvxn  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  Europe,  as  we  call  all  the 
■  »n  of  Uiat  continent,  w.is  covered  with  continuous 
'■'•ttria  to  the  foot-hills  of  the  Caucasus,  while  the  des- 
i««  were  limited  to  the  table-l.'in<l*  of  <!tobi  and  the 
•f  the  Arabian  p<'nini«ulft.     But  the  »eemingly  intcr- 
it  that  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Brst  American 
■    nliiivinl  belt  along  the  eajrtem 
'TO  third  of  our  northern  main- 
nth  dugnN!  of  longittidii  wc»t  from  Waiihington 
»riia  M'fj  ncariv  tho  \K>\miary  hviyivva  An\triea  Fttix  tioA  Anieri' 
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oa  Deterta,  as  we  might  distinguish  the  fertile  eastern  garden  land 
from  the  alkali  plains  of  the  Wo^t.  This  line,  which  passes  throngl 
western  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  easier 
Texas,  is  approached  here  and  there  \^  the  groat  East  Amcrical 
Sylvania^  which  once  reached  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Atlantic 
and  is  bounded  in  the  West  by  table-lands  which,  on  the  whole 
exceed  in  sterility  the  eo-called  deserts  of  Central  Asia,  and  cuntaii 
regions  which  for  himdreds  of  miles  are  absolutely  without  a  vestige 
of  vegetation. 

Between  the  Great  Slave  Lake  and  the  Saskatchewan,  our  Brit 
ish  neighbors  own  a  track  of  barren  territory  which  surpasses  tk 
treeless  plateau  of  northern  Tartary  in  re]>alsiveucsB  as  well  as 
size  ;  and,  owing  to  the  lower  teiiij)crature  of  America,  the  sar 
degree  of  latitude  that  passes  through  extensive  Siberian  forests  lie 
far  to  the  north  of  a  line  that  divides  the  last  North  American  tii 
ber  lands  from  the  dismal  snow  wastes  of  the  polar  regions. 

Adjoining  the   British  boundary,  we  have  a  piece  of  sand  land 
[Which  reaches  from  the  Red  River  of  the  North  to  the  India 
reservations  of  Washington   Territory,   and  southward   to  a  Unt 
drawn  from  Virginia  City  to  the  month  of  the  Big  Cheyenne,  an^ 
which,  after  subtracting  a  few  strips  of  cottonwood-trecs  along  thi 
main   watercourses,  may  l>e   described,  in  the  words  of   Genera 
Ilaxen,  as  "  a  blank  from  the  Columbia  to  the  Missouri — a  hopele 
and  absolute  barren,  300,000  square  miles  in  extent."     Viewed  fron 
a  sufficient  elevation,  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota  and  the  mouutait 
of  eastern  Colorado  would  appear  as  forest  islands  in  the  midst  of  i 
sandy  ocean — the  fabled  Great  West,  or  the  central  plateau  of  ot 
continent,  which,  instead  of  being  an  "  emigrants'  paradise,"  is  jx 
haps  the  most  forbidding  region  which  an  intending  agriciiltiiris 
could  encounter  outside  of  northern  Africa.     The  word  barronnea 
is  hardly  sufficient  to  describe  the  asoic  and  ntterly  nnimprovabl^ 
.character  of  enormous  sections  of  these  plains.     Sixty  thnnsanC 
^tqoaro  miles  in  Utah  and  Nevada,  4ri,000  in  Arizon.a,  and  180,()(M 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  New  Mexico  and  the  sand  hilli 
of  western  Texas,  are  as  unfit  for  till.ige  as  the  crater  of  an  activ« 
volcano.    Twenty  inches  of  annual  rainfall  may  be  considered  as  : 
Diinimum,  below  which  no  inland  region  can  rc^.iy  the  tmuble 
I  cultivation  ;  but  twelve  inchc*  is  all  that  can  be  hope<l  ff)r  in 
[tno!<t  favored  districts  of  Arixona.  while  in  thi«  southern  part 
"1   New  Mexico  the  a\ 
.;  occasional  heavy  dew  -, 
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■■ler  of  the  IMmo  Etitacado  amounts  hardly  to  three  inches 

8  half.     Tbcre  is  no  soil  on  these  bleak  hills,  if  that  word 

plj4W  any  ad  mixture  of  vegetable  mold,  but  only  a  thin  stratum 

if  drift-faind  or  alkali  dust,  spread  over  the  flinty  rock  ;  and  during 

I  aiz  nimmer  months  the  hunter  or  miner  may  wander  over  dis- 

1  as  large  as  the  island  of  Great  Britain  without  seeing  a  drop 

of  running  water.     The  Pais  del  Muerto,  the  "  Land  of  Death," 

■Ui  of  the  Rio  Gila,  extends  far  into  the  republic  of  Mexico, 

rbieh  can  boast  of  two  other  such  embryo  Saharas  ;  one  in  western 

I  and  the  other  northeast  of  Mazatlan,  between  Durango  and 

oeacoast^ 

Sooth  America  has  few  absolute  deserts — L  e.,  lands  devoid  as 

raU  of  annual  as  of  perennial   vegetation  ;   but  portions  of  the 

nRsmjMn  and  of  the   Tkrra  Tanplfrdfi  of  Peru  are  quite  as  sterile 

a»  lh«  taltle-lands  of  Syria  and  southern  Spain,  and  experience  has 

jTed  that  nine  tenths  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  larger 

of  Bolivia  and   Paraguay,  can  only  be  ntilized   as   pasture 

■da. 

la  th«  heart  of  the  Andes,  too,  there  are  extensive  plateaus 

which  even  the  enterprise  of  the  Incas  failed  to  put  to  any  useful 

mt  ;  anil  the  Peru^-ian  seacoast  from  Arequipa  to  the  Chilian 

ilitT  is  skirted  by  a  broad  belt  of  sandy  downs. 

The  treeless  regions  of  America  lie  chiefly  in  the  west,  those  of 

.*''  '  '    '     ■  ■  1  in  the  north,  of  Europe  in  the  southeast,  and  of 

northwest ;  and  the  theory  that  all  deserts  on  the 

1  of  oor  globe  hav«!  been  produced  by  the  hand  of  man  is,  there- 

'forr,  supported  by  the   remarkable  circumstance   that   the  most 

bsuTPn  portion*  of  four  continents  are  found  on  the  aide  tumtd  to- 

according  to  all  geographical  and  ethnologi- 

y:  Ijave  bet^n  first  reached  by  the  waves  of  emi« 

an  V'  <-d  from  that  common  home  of  the  human 

tace. 

Bot,  b«ndea  these  prehistoric  (as  we  should  call  them  rather 

lian  aboriginal)  sand  wastes,  America  now  contains  a  number  of 

IkmaTItT  hot  growing  deserts,  which  date  their  origin  from  the  arri- 

|"»»J  «»f  tlM>  whiti'  msn.      Any  neglect  of  the  precautions  liy  which 

prudurt  ivcness  of  the  Andalu.tian  Vega 

resenf^-tl  by  the  thin-skinned  soil  of  the 

nec(i  not,  therefore,  surprise  us  that  the 

^^p^kuiikrxix  »«*u.>.i-e«lv-,l  a,  .j..-vlatin;_'  thi  {■IntcfitiH  of  South  :ip'  •  1 

America.  a»  tbrir  fatlirr'  l»;iil  <l<«--laiiMl  th<x-<'of  Aratron  \it\  \ 
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and  that  eyen  the  rich  yalleys  of  the  Brazos  and  Colorado  have  ' 
come  subject  to  perennial  droughts. 

Still,  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  the  virgin  woods  north  i 
the  lied  River  had  been  secured  by  nature  against  the  possibilit] 
of  such  a  fate.     To  overcome   the  stubborn  fertility  of  tho  Eo 
American  forest  lands  might  wen  seem  a  task  which  would  bafl 
the  united  efforts  of  the  cotton-planters  and  lumbernien  for  a  ihou 
sand  years  to  come  ;  but  a  fatal  perseverance  in  the  worst  possibly 
method  of  cultivation  has  solved  the  problem  in  less  than  two  cc 
turies.     Eleven  times  (or  almost  every  other  year)  since  18.50  tb 
country  between  the  Alabama  River  and  the  State  border  of  th(l 
two  Carolinas  had  to  suffer  from  dry  summers,  which  in  1855,  '3S 
and  '75  threatened  the  South  with  a  general  famine,  and  have 
m.inently  lowered  the  average  water  line  of  some  Southern  riven 
by  several  inches.     It  seems  that,  while  there  were  any  remnant 
of  woodland  to  encroach  upon,  irrigation  and  the  use  of  fertilize!] 
were  never  resorted  to.     The  rich  mold  of  a  newly  cleared  piec 
of  land  yields  abundantly  for  a  few  years,  but  the  quick  repetitio 
of  uniform  crops  soon  exhausts  the  soil,  and  where  labor  is  cbea^ 
the  temptation  may  have  been  great  to  abandon  such  wom-ou 
lands  to  their  fate  and  continue  the  work  of  destruction  in  tl 
forests.      But  if,   instead  of   thus  denuding  entire  countries,  thd 
planters  had  spared  a  grove  here  and  there,  they  would  have  reape 
larger  crops  on  a  hundred  acres  than  they  can  now  on  a  square  miU 
in  spite  of  the  lavish  use  of  guano  ;  and  the  woods,  besides  rewai 
ing  their  forbearance  with  fuel,  nuts,  and  berries,  would  have 
surtd  the  needful  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  perpetuity 
their  springs,  and  the  health  and  happiness  of  their  children. 

The  coincidence  of  more  favorable  climatic  and  geological  coa 
ditions  than  any  other  region  of  the  Western  World  can  boast  of 
has  80  far  enabled  the  State  of  NortJi  Carolina  to  resist  the  devi 
tating  energy  of  her  tobacco-planters  and  turpentine-distillers  ;  Imi 

\^ba  country  which  once  realixed  Daniel  Boone's  ideal  of  a  hunter's 
paradise,  the  land  south  and  southeast  of  the  Kentucky  Uiver,  whiol 

I  b«  desoriWn  as  "  a  boundless  rolling  ocean  of  wood-covered  hiU*,^ 
baa  now  hardly  ttee-shade  and  water  enough  left  for  the  exigenuifi 
of  the  stock-breedem,  and  nn  ominous  resemblance  to 

parche<l  hill  country  uf  nchh  '    ilifumia. 

In  tho  sandy  and  level  district*  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  tl 
nattiral  tendency  to  aridity  is  counter  •  1  '  v  the  exlenstive  orchani 
that  have  taken  tho  place  of  the  vii  t*  ;  but  the  farmers  ( 
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lueoaAn,  northern  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  who  derote  their  plains 

to  tbo  exclasive  pro<lnctton  of  grain  crops,  are  inviting  a  danger 

'  '  '    ' '  •  ni'ighborhood  of  the  Great  Lakes  will  not  save  them 

years. 

The  ruinous  experiments  of  the  Old  World  nations  have  taught 

tbem  some  lesions  which  will  be  repeated  on  our  own  continent, 

nalflM  w*'  prefer  to  leani  by  a  cheaj)er  method,  remembering  the 

ft)"  proverb  of  the  aU'iia  jxriruUi.     As  a  general  rule,  from 

kich  only  the  alluvial  deltas  of  large  rivers  can  be  excepted,  wo 

nast  aname  b  sixfold  excess  uf  treeless  area  over  the  woodlands  of 

»r      "■■•:-  the  limit,  beyon<l  which  its  fertility  becomes  depen- 

U-  ion  and  artificial  stunulants,  and  which  can  not  be  far 

eseeeded  without  defeating  the  purposes  of  tillage  ;  for  after  the 

total  dl&appearance  of  forests  from  a  large  trac-t  of  land,  the  lost 

fertiliziog  inlluence  of  arboreal  vegetation  can  only  be  retrieved  by 

pneemv*  vlnrtv  cxpensivencss  would  neutralize  the  profits  of  hus- 

1i»n<lry.     In  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  southern  Spain,  and  throughout 

•  m  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  Egypt,  agriciUture  has  ceased 

,hi  the  commercial  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  peasants 

-star^'ation  to  the  (iuperhuman  task  of  raising  a  full  crop. . 

Only  a  email  portioti  of  the  magniticent  forests  that  once  adomeil 

lise  of  the  Mediterranean  n-ations  owe  their  destruction  to 

I'idental  fires,  or  the  market  value  of  their  timber ;  but  in  the 

'    ^Vorld,  a«  well  as  in  Wisconsin  and  Alabama,  the  cultivators 

.  -  .-valK  an<l  sonio  other  aiuiuals  have  felled  ten  out  of  every  dozen 

)  of  vr<x>dliuids  that  have  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

TTw  lttml»crman  selects  the  tallest  and  straightest  trees,  prefers  the 

fuU-i?rown  ones  oven  for  fuel,  ami  not  only  permits,  but  desires  and 

the  saplings  to  replace  their  fallen  seniors  ;  wh'de  the  grain- 

prouts  the  forests  to  the  bottom  of  the  organic 

he  sight  of  a  level  country,  "  cleared  ''  as  far  as 

•;■  eao  reach.    la  accordance  therewith,  we  see  that  the  ee<lars  of 

^  ..^iioa,  which  had  to  furnish  timber  for  every  architectural  entcr- 

prias  of  v««tcm  Aula  since  the  days  of  Solomon,  arc  not  exliausted 

jHi  that  the  iwainiul.^  t.-in,  which  b:is  !^iipplie<l  the  world 

vidi  ktfproud  and  uiaii   „  <r  lUrvv  liuMdre<l  ye.in*,  i»  still  as 

woody  at  bcfon  ita  discovery  by  the  eonqui«tadore»  ;  and  that  the 

fUHtdiatr'         '"'        *'    '  '  "'      '     '  which  have 

b#€B  mtw  h  .\meriea, 

o(iau<  nuicb  i» '  .^  the  rest  ot  our  Kostera  States 
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In  the  agticoltoral  districts  of  the  Southern  and  Central  States 
the  cultivation  of  four  deciduous  plants — maize,  wheat,  tobacco,  and 
cotton — has  accelerated  the  work  of  denudation,  which  in  the  Old 
World  was  accomplished  almost  by  wheat  alone  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  of 
ominous  significance  that  the  first  swarm  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
locusts  which  invaded  the  Atlantic  settlements  made  its  appearance 
in  the  western  counties  of  Alabama,  the  "  champion  cotton  State  " 
of  the  South. 

The  physical  history  of  the  eastern  contanents  has  demonstrated 
that,  where  the  productions  of  the  soil  have  been  reduced  to  decid- 
uous (or  "  annual ")  plants,  neither  remoteness  &om  the  equator  nor 
the  neighborhood  of  the  ocean  can  secure  a  country  against  the 
fate  of  northern  Africa — ^the  utter  and  permanent  extinction  of 
organic  life.  The  desolation  of  the  central  regions  of  a  continent 
is  only  observed  where  such  districts  are  formed  by  table-lands  of 
considerable  elevation,  as  in  Utah,  northern  Mexico,  and  Turkistan. 
The  midland  plains  of  South  America  and  the  birth-land  of  the 
Kile  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  while  the  Sahara  bor- 
ders on  the  very  ocean  for  more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and 
Arabia,  with  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  desert  surface,  is  surrounded 
by  four  seas.  The  highlands  of  northern  Tartary  rival  those  of 
Dakota  in  barrenness  as  well  as  in  the  severity  of  their  winter  cli- 
mate, and  Europe  as  well  as  South  America  contains  many  dreary 
wastes  at  a  great  distance  from  the  equator ;  while  the  equator 
itself,  in  its  range  through  two  continents  and  three  large  islands, 
does  not  touch  a  single  desert  nor  any  country  that  ever  suffered 
from  a  scarcity  of  water. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  then,  to  suppose  that  any  region  inclines 
to  aridity  on  account  of  its  latitude  or  its  distance  from  the  sea.  A 
natural  tendency  of  that  kind,  or  rather  an  inability  to  withstand 
the  ravages  of  man  for  any  length  of  time,  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
extensive  table-lands  of  an  elevation  exceeding  three  thousand  feet, 
and  remote  from  any  higher  and  snow-covered  mountain  range. 
Vast  lowland  plaina  may  preserve  their  productiveness  under  very 
trying  circumstances,  as  we  see  in  Russia,  China,  and  southern 
India — countries  that  have  been  under  cultivation  for  more  than 
fifteen  centuries  ;  but  the  only  regions  which  seem  absolutely  proof 
against  any  outrages  on  their  fertility  are  the  alluvial  estuaries  and 
deltas  of  larger  rivers,  and  valleys  at  the  foot  of  mountain  ranges 
which  lift  their  summits  above  the  line  of  eternal  snow.  No  such 
mountains  are  found  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  glaciers  and 
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|Miiiiiii1  aaoir  field*  of  Uie  Wert  are  restricted  to  a  fev  iMdatcd 
pealoi ;  but  of  aUorial  bottom  bmda,  RplemBbed  by  inexhaiiatiUe 
rfn-r<.  tri-  i<s-n  abuat  foTtj  tfaoBcand  aqaare  miles,  at  tbe  month  of 
and  ita  soatbem  tribataries  and  in  tbe  rvampe  of 
Uiv  UaU  coasts,  irfaoae  inhabitants,  Uke  those  of  tbe  lower  Amaaoo 
Tallej,  majr  Tiolate  erery  law  of  a^rindtinBl  economy  to  tbdr 
hearta'  oontcnt ;  tboy  will  nerer  exhaust  the  oonmcopia  of  tbe  rirer 
god,  who  will  contairae  to  lariafa  his  abnadaace  od  them,  aa  he  haa 
_hmafaad  it  oo  Egypt,  m  epite  of  all  they  can  do  to  abaae  Ins  booty 
theae  cxoeptiocial  pririlegeB  may  be  ofiet  by  the  m- 
of  thdr  loxBriona  marahes.  Bat  the  raat  majority  of 
nor  poftolatioo,  the  dwcUeiB  of  the  Western  plains  wad  the  hill  ooim- 
iriet  of  the  East  and  North,  enjey  their  pimiierity  oo  tema  wfaidb, 
huwetM  Mmy  to  the  strict  observer,  and  seemia^y  pliaat  to  aheied 
esaditioa*,  are  in  reality  as  iaexoralile  as  the  laws  of  beahh. 

T-i  a  oottatry  like  oun,  wfaeie  gorenment  interferenoe  is  almost 
.  lo  make  a  rcfom  nopopolar,  and  where^  happily,  the  enforee- 
of  nqwpolar  laws  u  stiU  impossible,  the  Baceess  of  every 
re  iiraoTatioa  depends  on  the  degree  in  which  the  public's 
apiaioBof  its  ■sefahwas  has  appcviaehed  to  conriction ;  and  I  be- 
BeTe  Aat,  ta  regard  to  tbe  necessity  of  forest  laws,  as  the  Anstri- 
ans  caO  then,  this  oooditioo  will  he  attained  by  the  foDowing 
proriataaal  mcasaiea : 

L  In  every  towniliqi,  or  smaller  aobdinaion  of  a  ooonty  or  par- 
iah, where  the  diaappearanoe  of  arboreal  vegetatioD  begins  to  affeet 
An  p»wnntal  tarings  and  watrrcoorws  or  the  fertility  of  the  fidds, 
Irt  a  space  of,  «ay,  fifty  acres,  on  a  hiH  if  poesible^  or  on  grooid  of 
MMparatiTe  deration,  bo  i^tpropriated  for  a  "  township  grore,"  an 
«aBa  to  be  farcrer  ouuaecnrted  to  shade-trees,  birds'  nesta,  pscaics, 
■■d  playing  cfafldrsa. 

S-  In  all  new  settloiaeata,  and  in  the  moontain  regtoos  of  the 
older  Statea  where  a  icmaant  of  the  |inmeral  forests  has  sarrired, 
let  the  woods  on  the  npper  ridges  or  oo  tbe  summits  of  isolated 
kiDs  be  spared  by  mutnal  agreancnt  of  the  proprietors.  By  elimi- 
aating  decayiag  treea  and  cnhiTStang  tbe  aftergrowth,  sncfa  forest 
msaiiationa  nay  baeooie  directly  remttaerative,  especially  ra  dis- 
tAex»  where  timber  and  flrewood  are  aa  scarce  as  they  are  sare  to 
ha  in  all  oar  central  States  befors  the  end  of  this  century. 

t.  In  tbe  trselam  mipoaii  of  the  "  Great  West,"  not  only  aina- 
levr  •odetira  (which  have  set  a  gi>od  example  in  Kaaiaa  and  Iowa, 
and  ia  tha  Soothwest  here  and  th^re).  but  erGry  cnoBe  and  farm* 
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ers'  union  of  every  coawly  should  devote  themselves  to  the  worI( 
of  tree-culture.     Let  them  form  oak-,  beech-,  and  pine-tree  assoc 
ations,  organize  rival    forest  clubs  under  attractive   names,  offfl 
prizes  for  the  greatest  number  of  shade-trees  of  five  or  more  inch4 
in  diameter  raised  by  any  planter,  celebrate  the  return  of  spring 
grove  festivals  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Assyrians,  or  try  ll 
dexHce  of  Pastor  Oberlin,  who  created  a  paradise  in  a  dreary  valU 
of  the  upper  Moselle,  by  instructing  parents  to  plant  a  hatful 
chestnuts  or  cherry  kernels  at  the  birth  of  every  child,  which 
became  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  little  citizen  to  cultivat«,j 

4.  Let  every  landed  proprietor  see  to  it  that  the  balks  or  lioni 
daries  of  his  estates,  and  the  unplowed  ridges  between  the  hu| 
divisions,  be  set  with  shade-trees,  aJid  that  wooden  fences  bo  eith<^ 
supplanted  or  reenforced  by  quickset  hedges. 

5.  Plant  fruit-trees  wherever  there  is  a  piece  of  ground  noithfl 
otherwise  occupied  nor  absolutely  baiTeu  ;  and  be  sure  that  tliol 
influence  on  the  atmosphere  in  summer  and  their  fertilizing  leav4 
in  fall  will  more  than  indemnifj'  the  adjoiuiug  fields  for  the  mod 
cum  of  sunlight  they  may  intercept. 

Any  State,  nay,  any  county,  where  these  precautions  should 
generally  adopted,  would  soon  be  so  uamlstakably  distinguished 
the  unfailing  humidity  and  freshness  of   its  fields  and  the  Abui 
dance  of  its  crops,  that  the  sheer  necessity  of  competition  woul 
induce  backw.ird  neighbors  to  try  the  same  experiment ;  and  befo* 
long  the  maxim  would  not  only  be  generally  recognized,  but  gene 
ally  acted  upon,  that  husbandry  and  tree-culture  are  inseparable. 

But  the  interest  we  should  take  in  the  presen'ation  of  our  wood 
might  rest  on  even  a  broatler  basis  than  their  agricultural  im|K)d 
tanc«.  That  man  was  not  created  in  a  desert,  nor  in  a  cotton  fiel 
or  a  city,  but  in  a  foreift,  is  one  of  the  few  points  in  which  Mo«i« 
and  Darwin  agree  ;  and,  witli  our  forests,  we  would  lose  their  healtl 
giving  atmosphere,  the  music  of  their  song-birds,  the  purest  enjoj 
menta  of  our  early  years,  and  nature's  remedy  for  the  mental  dij 
cords  of  manhood.  Woods  arc  the  native  life-clement  of  the  hiima 
race  ;  and  a  homesickness,  an  iiistinetive  yearning  after  the  gnnUd 
home  of  our  forefathers,  haunts  the  nomad  of  tlic  ilcsiTt  mn  ufll 
the  inhabitant  of  luxurious  cities. 

"  If  a  future  Messiah  should  appc.ir  among  us,''  says  tJotthold 
Lcs»ing,  "  ask  him  what  he  can  ilo  to  restore  our  lost  ejirtlUy  pa 
di-H!,  and  let  that  be  the  text  of  his  divine  authority."     But  a  par^ 
diM  i»  much  easier  lost  than  restored.     Nature,  instead  of  hi 
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pt  clvilixations,  prefers  to  civilize  healtby  barbarians  ;  and  the 
rtldrvt  wildemeM  of  the  backwoods  has  a  better  chance  to  be  im- 
»roYe<l  into  a  garden  tlian  the  desolate  remnantg  of  the  finest  East- 
garden  to  \>e  rcstoreil  to  vitality.    Lands  as  well  as  their  nations 
cm  8(ibj«ct  to  chronic  diseases  ;  ajid,  if  the  "  baldness  of  a  country  " 
i  not  a  curelesn  evil,  the  geographical  records  of  the  Old  World  at 
prove  nothing  to  the  contrary.     From  Bokhara  to  Gibraltar 
pcogreas  of  that  disease  has  been  toward  death — toward  tlie  total 
appearance  of  tirganic  life  ;  and  the  present  productiveness  of  our 
I  favored  regions  is  no  safeguard  against  the  possibility  of  snch 
■  fate. 

Evea  now,  though  exposed  to  the  blighting  influence  of  snr- 

Mling  deserts,  some  districts  of  Turkish  Asia  and  southeastern 

fT"""  "       -aD  rival  the  garden  spots  of  the  Western  World  ;  but  of 

t  ity  of  their  golden  age  neither  the  valley  of  the  San  Joa- 

imn  Dor  the  "  Pii'diuunt  "  counties  of  North  Carolina  can  give  lu  i 

are  than  a  faint  conception.     In  Asajria  and  the  central  provinces 

Aria  Minor,  where  water  is  now  as  scarce  as  in  the  eternal  man- 

non  of  Dive«,  the  humidity  of  the  soil,  combined  with  a  sunny 

relimativ,  <»nce  produced  grain  crops,  flowers,  and  fruit-trees  in  a 

»ttp4>rab«indance  which  could  astonish  even  the  children  of  Israel, 

I  had  become  familiar  with  the  bottom  lands  of  Egypt,  and,  even 

tlui  latter  centuries  of  the  Roman  Empire,  could  lure  the  Italian 

atw   from    their   lii.xnrious   villas.      Pliny,   Hadrian,  Marcus 

Lttreliu*,  Ah-xander  Severus,  and  others  frequented   the  Elysian 

of  Smyrna  and  Antioch,  mnch  as  a  Massachusetts  Senator 

light  nv  !  or  Los  Angeles  ;  and  the  Emperor 

rams,  »'  _  iic  Parthian  invaders,  a.  d.  162,  was 

•o  channel  by  the  mountain  gardens  of  Daphne  that,  like  Tasso's 

Jo  in  hi*  f/'.'  ■  ■;(«•,  he  forgot  his  army,  empire,  and  all, 

mstipaCcd  av,  his  goncnls  were  battling  in  distant 

lia.     Two  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  after 

I  bordtai  of  Pemia  and  Arabia  ami  the  legions  of  Rome  had  rav- 

tbb  garden  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  Asia  Minor  still 

1  for  :  09  whose  population  excee<lod  a  hundred  thou- 

1  OAcli ;  at!     ;       :  :al  number  of  her  inhabitants,  variously  csti- 

fponn  fifty-fire  million  to  twice  that  number,  certainly  exceed- 

1 1|0|'   '  '    '      ".)rth  Aintrii-an  Continent.     Tlie 

Ki:  'i  only  a  narrow  stri]>  along  the 

vnv\,  vivtv  more  populous  thstn  the  entire  Asiatic  empire 

[ttf  Tukej  ib  ita  pnMmt  oxtwat,  and  Mesopotamia  sustained  more 
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human  beings  to  the  square  mile  than  the  south  of  modern  Euglai 
or  the  factory  districts  of  Belgium.  What  land  of  the  New  Worl 
is  safe,  if  such  a  country  could  become  a  desert  ? 

The  least  regard  for  the  welfare  of  our  children  might  teach 
to  attach  a  stigma  to  the  wanton  destruction  of  forests  which  evi 
the  invader  of  a  hostile  country  would  hesitate  to  incur.    No  othi 
sbi  ifi  so  relentlessly  visited  upon  posterity.     Tlic  children  of  tl 
poor  Spanish  peasant  have  to  starve  because  their  forefathers  dev: 
taf«d  the  Sierras,  and  "  preferred  the  cultus  of  the  Virgin  to  t 
culture  of  the  fruit-trees,"  as  Guiccardini  maliciously  expresses  it 
and  unborn  generations  may  labor  in  vain  to  repair  the  ruin  which 
wc  might  now  prevent  by  such  simple  precautions.     If  we  admit 
that  "  he  is  a  benefactor  of  mankind  who  makes  two  blades  of  gnus 
grow  where  only  one  grew  before,"  we  can  hardly  fail  to  recogn 
the  turpitude  of  an  act  which  has  entailed  incurable  sterility 
regions  which  once  furnished  the  means  of  life  and  happiness 
millions  of  human  beings.     Like  the  destruction  of  cereals,  it  mig: 
be  called  a  crimen  in  Deam,  a  crime  against  the  sanctity  of  our  al 
sustaining  Mother  Earth. 

If  we  consider  how  the  agricultural   products  of   the  easti 
continents  become  from  year  to  year  more  inadequate  to  the  wani 
of  their  still  growing  population,  we  may  forese*;  the  time  when  t 
hope  of  the  world  will  depend  on  the  productiveness  of  the  Ame: 
can  »oU ;  but  that  productiveness  depends  on  the  fertilizing  infl 
ence  of  the  American  forests.     If  they  are  gone,  wc  shall  have  o 
Urth  no  newer  world  to  hope  for ;  no  future  Columbus  can  allev 
ate  the  struggle  for  existence  ;  "  we  must  fight  it  out  on  this  line.' 

"  What  an  opportunity  to  recover ! "  exclaims  Baron  V'ambage 
— "to  recover  from  all  our  physical,  financial,  and  political  discnst 
in  that  broad  continent  of  woodlands  and  of  freedom  1  WTiat 
blessed  and  lasting  chance  to  heal  all  the  wounds  and  retrieve  all  th 
losses  which  the  cruel  Old  World  and  the  mistakes  of  the  lai 
eighteen  centuries  have  inflicted  upon  us  t " 

Let  us  make  the  best,  then,  of  this  opportunity  to  recover ;  foi 
while  the  fate  of  Asia  Minor  makem  it  rather  doubtful  if  the  chano 
will  bo  a  lattintj  one,  it  is  distressingly  probable  that  it  will  be  on 
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THE  "SOLD  south: 


To«  "  Solid  South  "  is  a  reaction  against  proscription,  attended 
by  miflgoTemmeDt,  and  a  protest  against  the  ever-recurring  menace 
of  Federal  interference. 

Tbera  are  many  ways  of  punishing  a  people,  just  as  there  are 
uy  kinds  of  arbitrary  power.  The  old  methods  have  for  the 
part  grown  obsolete.  It  was  left  for  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
jiMitan  party,  having  confiscated  more  property  and  impoverished 
more  noo-oombatants  than  were  ever  before  submitted  to  the  hazards 
of  war,  to  invent  a  new  procesis  in  the  art  of  inflicting  popular  pains 
and  penalties — that  of  freeing  the  slave  and  enslaving  the  free  on 
th»  sid«!  of  thn  vantjuished.  Nor  was  this  ail ;  for,  adding  insult  to 
injury,  it  was  done  on  the  assumption  that  the  class  enslaved,  unfit 
to  gOTem  or  to  he  trusted,  was  at  once  treacherous  and  cruel ;  it 
was  <J  -'  enormities  have  been  justified,  in  the 

, :.:   ,  . ,  i-i.-jtism,  and  liberty,  and  in  terms  at  once 

iplaivnl  and  unfeeling. 

It  did  not  last  because  it  could  not  last.     With  the  overthrow 

rMpoorible  governments,  there  came  disorders,  and,  as  a  conse- 

i  of  tltcMt,  tl»e  drstmction  of  material  prosperity.    Ruin  in  the 

l>  thrratcrnvd  ruin  at  the  North.    The  party  which  trronght  the 

liW  wjMt  unshl*  ti)  maintain  itself  in  its  mischief.     It  lost  its 

faotii  .  but  surely,  until,  twice  driven  from  f)ower 

'»  'l"  ungrese,  it  is  about  to  lose  possession  of  the 

am  the  "  Solid  South,"  united  by  proacrip- 

.^  part ;  but  it  baa  been  a 

^  _  it.-aden>  themselves.    The 

*^  it  Amply  what  tbo  Itepublican  party  haa  made  it.     Failing 

*  ^a«nyy  by  reeonstniotioo,  failing  to  diTid«  by  minrepreaetitations. 
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threats,  and  hard  words,  tl^e  policy  now  is  to  make  the  solidity  of 
self-defense  the  pretext  for  a  "  Solid  North,"  and  to  accomplish  at 
last  what  was  designed  at  first,  the  perpetual  ascendancy  of  sectional 
passions. 

To  this  end  the  politicians  and  the  journalists  of  the  Bepublican 
party  have  set  themselves  the  task  of  educating  the  Northern  mind; 
and  no  occasion  is  missed  for  establishing  and  enforcing  the  assump- 
tions on  which  the  native  white  people  of  the  South  are  to  be  snb- 
verted  :  that  they  are  lawless  in  practice  and  disloyal  at  heart ;  that 
they  hate  the  blacks  and  seek  to  disfranchise  them  ;  that  they  ac- 
tually do  suppress  all  liberty  of  speech  and  action ;  and,  finally, 
that  if  the  whole  power  of  the  North  is  not  consolidated  to  check 
their  progress,  they  will  presently  control  the  Government,  over^ 
throw  the  national  credit,  and  disgrace  the  national  honor.  These 
are  mere  sectional  and  partisan  assumptions,  which,  if  true,  bode  no 
good  for  the  future  of  the  Republic.  But  they  are  persisted  in  all 
along  the  Republican  line  with  an  ardor  which  neyer  loses  its  self- 
glorifying  righteousness,  and  a  painstaking  seal  in  the  fabrication 
of  examples  worthy  the  fanatical  times  of  religious  persecution. 
Every  utterance  which  can  be  misquoted  or  misconceived  is  tortured 
into  treason.  Every  fisticuff  is  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  rebellion. 
Everything,  in  short,  that  passes  in  the  South  is  wrested  from  its 
surroundings,  and  lugged  off  Northward  to  do  duty  as  an  informer 
against  the  humanity  and  opinions  of  the  Southern  people,  to  whom 
are  assigned  baser  motives  and  a  different  standard  of  morality  than 
prevail  at  the  North.  Thus  tittle-tattle,  hitherto  employed  by  mis- 
chief-makers in  the  poor  service  of  private  pique,  has  got  a  promo- 
tion, has  become  a  Government  agent,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  forces 
in  our  public  life. 

As  far  as  the  authors  of  this  policy  are  concerned,  it  is  useless 
for  the  South  to  offer  so  much  as  a  plea  in  its  own  behalf.  Like 
Sydney  Smith's  old  women  who  quarreled  across  an  alley,  the  two 
can  never  agree  because  they  argue  from  opposite  premises.  Nay, 
the  premise  set  up  by  the  Republicans  was  constructed  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  possible  agreement.  It  may  be  fairly  doubted 
whether  the  abject  submission  of  the  Southern  mind  to  the  dictation 
of  the  extremest  Republican  leader,  selected  for  the  purpose,  would 
exempt  the  South  from  the  reproaches  of  the  Republican  party  and 
the  defamation  of  the  Republican  press,  or  secure  that  internal  free- 
dom from  Federal  tampering  which  is  so  necessary,  not  only  to  its 
domestic  peace,  but  to  its  progress  in  good  works  and  arts. 
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It  if)  piren  out,  apparently  by  authority,  that  the  President  has 
DO  iiJra  of  joining  the  stalwarts  of  his  party  in  this  new  crusade 
agiuniit  the  South,  but  that-,  confessing  a  certain  disappointment  in 
ibe  reception  acc<irded  his  conciliatory  policy  by  the  Southern  peo- 
pk^  be  trill  proceed  without  malignance  upon  the  line  of  his  duty, 
cieci  •'        '     Federal  laws  with  rigorous  impartiality. 

A  ■  no  one  can  complain  of  such  a  course,  carried  out  in 

good  faiths  But  everybody  knows  that,  as  a  rule,  there  is  consider- 
able dirergcncc  between  the  professions  and  performances  of  men  in 
gnat  place  ;  and,  as  the  relation  of  the  South  to  the  Government 
is  atUI  sufficiently  equivocal  to  tempt  partisans  to  rush  in  where 
•tttmmen  dare  not  tread,  and,  moreover,  as  partisan  legislation  has 
fantlidwd  machinery  to  that  very  end,  thoughtful  people  may  well 
til.  '  ■  '1  assumed  by  the  President  as  lacking  in  specifi- 
ai  ,  ..ire  to  be  accepted  with  allowance,  if  not  with 

ty.  For  example,  the  President  need  not  say  that  in  with- 
iwiog  the  troops  from  the  South  he  merely  accepted  the  situa- 
csuTving  out  the  plan  already  agreed  upon  by  his  predecessor. 
»,  he  might  well  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  mentioning  that, 
if  be  de*ircd  to  undo  what  ho  has  done,  he  could  not.  Sng- 
girtiooi  of  tiiis  kind  are  presumptuous  and  misleading.  They  are 
■awonby  to  come  from  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  and  united 
eoontij,  who  is  conscious  of  having  done  his  duty  by  the  whole 
people.  They  smell  of  the  old  leaven  of  sectional  bigotry,  and 
■  one  doubt  whether  the  official  who  permits  such  expressions 
I  cacapi*  him  l*  capable  of  executing  the  Federal  laws,  designed  in 
finrt  place  for  party  service,  impartially  in  the  South. 
An  election  never  occurs,  North  or  South,  but  that  on  the  side 
the  defeated  there  in  |>lenty  of  outcry.  Perhaps  loo  often  there 
I  jiImtT  of  mason  for  outcry.  If  the  foundations  of  this,  true  or 
are  t»»  be  carefully  collecto<i  by  hostile  agents  appointed  at 
raahingtoQ  for  the  purpose,  bow  shall  we  hope  ever  to  be  rid  of 
,<if  sectional  strife?  TTiere  will  never  be  a  party  in 
I  will  not  WW  the  machine  made  to  its  hand.  There 
will  nrr<-r  be  an  elr«(toD  in  which  it  may  not  bo  used.  It  is  the 
^■ucbiao  itaelf,  and  tbe  President's  unqnestionabli'  ~-  - '-  ~'mn  of  it, 
I  moctitnte  the  danger;  and,  as  be  declares  ht>  ppointoil 

I  tbe  Snatbem  people,  it  can  hardly  be  hoped  that  hu  will  not  givo 
tmt  ratbur  to  thv  a<lvenitircm  u-ho  run  to  him  with  wild  stories 
roj.  cxxrnt. — so.  26C.  4 
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than  to  the  less  enterprising  and  demonstrative  elements  of  society, 
which  recognize  neither  his  paternity  nor  his  right  of  surveillance. 

For  why  should  he  be  disappointed  in  the  South  ?  lie  came 
among  us,  and  we  treated  him  as  a  President  and  a  gentleman 
should  be  treated.  Did  he  expect  us  to  break  up  our  party  con- 
nections and  relations  and  join  his  party,  or  unite  with  him  in  mak- 
ing a  new  p-irty  ?  What  has  happened  in  the  South  the  last  twelve 
months  which  has  not  happened  in  the  North  ?  We  have  reached 
the  millennium  in  neither  section.  In  both  there  are  disorders  and 
violence  ;  the  strong  are  tmjust ;  the  weak  are  trod  upon  ;  and  good 
men  are  not  always  able  to  quell  bad  men.  But  is  this  situation  to 
be  mended  by  renewing  sectional  bickerings,  and  throwing  into  ths 
flame  of  evil,  which  always  bums,  the  combustible  materials  of  pa 
■  tisan  interest  and  malice  ? 

The  principle  of  home  rule  has  not  yot  been  denied  by  any 
sponsible  American  authority.     By  the  operations  of  the  adminis- 
trative policy  its  practice  was  restored  in  the  South.    The  President 
claims  that  in  restoring  it  he  only  did  his  duty,  which  is  true,  and 
in  which  event  party  payment  should  not  be  asked.     Undoubtedly 
beneficent  results  have  followed.     Undoubtedly  beneficent  resul^^ 
will  continue  to  follow.     The  partisan  solidarity  of  the  South  l^| 
referable,  not  to  unfair  elections,  but  primarily  to  the  courses  pnr^^ 
sued  respectively  by  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  of  t 
North.    The  one  has  been  friendly  ;  the  other  has  been  proscripti 
and  unfriendly.    The  South,  on  the  issues  of  the  last  few  years, 
Democratic,  and  for  good  reason.     It  would  be  strange  if  it  we) 
rot.     It  is  the  effort  to  array  the  North  against  us  on  a  line  of  pro- 
scription, simply  because  we  have  resisted  and  do  resist  proscri] 
tion,  wliich  seems  unreasonable,  and  which  we  contest.     At  tl 
time  there  is,  practically,  no  Republican  p.'irty  in  the  South  to  coi 
test  elections  with  the  Democrats.     In  South  Carolina  and  Ix)uii 
ana,  where  it  subsisted  by  military  sufferance,  and  was  represen 
by  armed  encampments,  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  left  it  witl 
out  a  reason  for  continued  existence.     It  fell  to  pieces  literally 
its  own  rottenness.     In  Louisiana,  at  the  recent  election,  its  rei 
nants  united  themselves  with  the  wildest  rag-money  lunatics  ; 
South  Carolina  there  was  not  enough  left  of  it  to  put  a  ticket 
the  field.     Yet  the  Republican  press  of  the  North,  taking  the  ol 
Bet  of  bankrupt  vagabonds  and  jail-birds  for  their  witnesses, 
shrieking  for  "  a  free  ballot,"  and  pointing  to  Democratic  majoritii 
in  South  Carolina,  where  there  was  no  Republican  organiratioo. 
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uf  of  fool  play.  And  because  tbe  people  of  the  South  dare  to 
thfmsflves,  they  are  denounceJ  en  masse  as  traitors  to  lib- 
erty and  humanity,  whose  chief  delight  is  '*  bulldozing"  and  ballot- 
box-at  offing. 

Agabwt  this  unfair  and  illiberal  dealing  the  South  protests,  and 

Libc  protest  is  universal,  embracing  all  the  resp)onsible  elements  of 

life.     There  is  thus  a  real  difference  between  a  "  Solid  South "'  and 

•  "Solid  North."    The  South  is  "solid"  in  its  own  defense.    The 

iblican  leaders  would  ha^o  the  North  "solid"  in  continued 

loit  and  persecution  of  the  South.    At  this  rate  we  should  never 

havo  any  peace,  never  have  any  sectional  repose,  never  have  any 

rMtiooal  prosperity  and  glory  in  which  all  might  share  ;  but  we 

ocdd  go  on  forever,  criminating   and  recriminating,  steadily  im- 

ring  the  public  credit^  ultimately  to  close  the  account  in  bank- 

^Toptcy.  repudiation,  anarchy,  and  despotism. 

To  this  feast  the  sectional  policy  of  the  Republicans  invites  ns. 
'ify  is  not  only  aggressive,  but  is  based  upon  an  assumption 
1   it  be  Inie,  means  the  overthrow  of  republicanism — the 
«3ty  of  the  people  of  the  South  for  self-government. 


10. 

The  people  of  the  South  are  nothing  if  not  sentimental.     Cli- 
■  aatio  ioflaeacos  have,  of  course,  had  much  to  do  with  this  idiosyn- 
ie  featoro  of  Southern  life  ;  but  it  is  also  the  offspring  of  con- 
'ioally  potent:  the  institution  of  slavery,  which  built  up 
'  ^.  ^:        mestead^  and  homestead  affections,  for  one  ;  a  leisurely, 
iilated,  provincial  existence,  affording  the  opportunity  and   the 
for  the  equivocal  culture  of  the  voluptuary,  not  the  severe 
of  the  schools,  for  another  ;  a  traditionary  reverence  for 
id  and  things  English,  an  inherited  love  of  old  English  liter- 
tare,  a  belief  in  t'-  ',  domestic,  and  political  system  of  Eng- 
»bJ,  "f  rather  in  i  ii  conception  of  that  system,  for  a  third. 
I  lad  who  hiu  l>ccn  c<lucatfd  at  home  knows  a  little 

tJ— '^tL-ekjand  a  great  deal  uf  Englijih  ;  hia  repertory  em- 

ring  a  nuBR  of  trrude  knowledge,  sometimes  familiar,  sometimes 
elcw,  hnt  alwayn  engaging,  crowded  in  between  Addison  and  .Swift 
Ilftlbm  And  Maoaolay.  Of  mathematics  he  is  almost  as  igno- 
not  M  of  Greek  ;  and,  with  a  store  of  what,  for  the  want  of  a  Ua- 
iena,  tbe  world  tf^naa  in  callint;  polUr  learning,  lacking  not  in 
bo  lacks  acconicy,  the  (tourcc  and  resource  of  modem 
tkuufbt  aad  actioo.     lie  i«  thoa,  in  the  materialiaUo  debates  of  a 
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thoroughly  materialized  generation,  an  ill  match  for  the  cool  atu^^ 
-wary  disputant,  who  throws  rhetoric  to  the  dogs  and  plies  the  hearti^| 
less  logic  of  statistics. 

Tlic  whirligig  of  time,  come  at  last  to  the  aid  of  the  North, 
brought  in  its  revenges.     For  fifty  years,  during  the  bucolic  pcrii 
of  the  republic,  the  South  sent  its  best  men  into  public  life,  t 
North  its  worst.     The  Southern  statesman  may  not  have  been 
ways  a  planter  or  even  a  rich  man  ;  but,  when  he  wa«  not,  ho  sti 
sprang  from  the  dominant  class,  and  was  a  conservative.     In 
sparsely  settled  agricultural  community,  yielding  to  the  foremost 
talent,  professional  incomes  necessarily  small,  a  seat  in  Congroi 
was,  in  dollars  and  cents,  as  lucrative  employment  as  was  to  be  ba 
To  him  whose  fortune  made  him  independent  of  venal  consideri 
tions,  the  plac«  itself  was  sufficiently  templing.     So  the  South  nov 
wanted  for  efficient  representatives  :  men  in  full  sympathy  with  t 
spirit  of  the  age ;  men  adequate  to  all  the  exigencies  of  the  time 
good  judges  of  constitutional  law,  though  poor  judges  of  facts  am 
figures,  which  did  not  happen  to  rule  ;  good  dcclairaers  and  debw 
en  upon  the  theoretic  topics  which  arose  out  of  nn  angry  sectional 
controversy.     The  North,  on  the  other  hand,  in  many  instancci 
Bent  her  lackeys  to  Congress.     Her  rising  merchants,  lawyers— -ci' 
rens  of  real  worth  and  mark — could  seldom  aflFord  to  abandon  grc; 
and  paying  enterpri.ses,  to  give  up  richly  rewarded  profoHsioniU  pu; 
snita,  to  struggle  for  political  preferment,  which  not  only  deniand< 
Bacrifices,  but  required  the  exercise  of  low  arts  and  imposed  t 
contamination  of  vulgar  association.     With  rare  exceptions  th( 
stAJd  at  home.    The  scrub  who  could  scuffle,  the  pettifogger  w 
might  not  get  a  practice  but  who  could  sen'e  a  corporation,  wcj 
to  Washington  ;  and  these  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  gentlemi 
of  the  South  either  in  honesty  or  in  capacity.     To  be  sure,  the: 
were  many  notable  exceptions.     When  Tom   Marshall  stumbld 
upon  John  Quinry  Adams  in  the  House — when  Hayue  shied  an  a 
•  lance  at  Webster  in  the  Senate — the  force  of  the  whole  en 

upon  half  culture  showed   itself,  to  the  discomfiture  of  tW( 
men  of  real  genius.     But  such  scenes  were  rare.    The  rule  wi 
LliiAl  the  Southerner  came  off  victor  in  most  of  the  fights  and 

of  the  glory ;  and  for  the  reason  given,  and  no  other. 
Timex  have  changed  ;  condition*  arc  reversed.      Beneath  th 
r  stream  of  glory  a  Btca<ly  undercurrent  mn.     A  conspicuoi 
itbem  BtAtesman,  ilr.  Toombs  of  Georgia,  recently  boasted  thai 
dnriog  eighteen  you*'  sorvice  in  Congresa  he  had  never  obtaiocd 
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dollar  lor  hia  distxict.     His  Northern  colleagnes  were  neither  ho 
iblimatcd  nor  so  squeamish,    ^\^lile  he  declaimed  they  manoeuTred  : 
it-bouse  here,  a  uustom-honse  there  ;  to-day  a  railway  subsidy, 
urrow  a  river  improvement  ;  fat  cuts  in  all  the  general  appro- 
ition  bills  ;  land  grants  and  water  grants,  year  in  and  year  out, 
one  session  to  another.     Truly,  the  Southerner  had  to  pay 
ly  for  his  glory  I     Finally  the   war  came,   and,   the   North 
^ped,  the  South   without  equipment — a  victim  to  misleading 
ie*  and  calculations,  each  of  which  in  its  order  came  to  grief 
-the  issue  was  simply  that  of  force  against  force,  and,  as  discem- 
nien  on  both  sides  saw  at  least  a  year  before  the  close  of  it, 
ooold  be  but  one  result. 


IT. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Confederacy  verified  the  predictions  and 
lic«t«d  the  opinions  of  the  conservative  intelligence  of  the 
rath,  which  had  opposed  disunion,  and  was  dragged  into  the 
Kcession  movement  by  the  violence  of  the  times.  It  also  produced 
ks  element  previously  unknown  in  the  South — a  bright,  active,  self- 
rdiaot  young  manhood,  educated  in  the  rude  school  of  war.  Since 
1865  tb«  Republican  })arty  has  done  what  it  could  to  debauch  and 
dettroy  these  germn  of  a  new  and  sound  political  life  ;  and  if  it  has 
Bot  qoito  suc«eeded,  ita  failure  has  l)een  due  rather  to  the  strength 
of  the  gcrniK  than  to  any  lack  of  tormenting  ingenuity  in  its  meth- 
oda.  I  (hall  not  burden  this  hasty  resume  with  a  recital  of  the 
aaggiug  which  divided  time  with  the  muddling,  throughout  the 
■liort^igfated  treatmout  bc^towcd  upon  the  Southern  people  and  the 
qnestion  by  the  Republican  leaders.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
the  charge  of  exceptional  hostility  to  the  negro  rests  mainly 
1'  '  ■  ibout  to  produce  antagonism  and  to  prevent , 
11^  and  coopcr.ation  between  the  native  raoea,  ' 
taA  that  thi'  cackle  about  "  socual  ostracism  "  rests  upon  no  foandar 
tiou  worthy  of  respectful  consideration. 

T1m<  wonder  is,  not  that  there  has  b«en  so  much  bloodshed  at 
it  that,  under  the  circumj<tances,  there  has  been  80j 
.  riiqch  or  little,  the  country  at  large  c.vi  look  wnth  hope 
to  domeatie  tone*  fur  improved  conditional     Outside  political 
■da  bat  to  inflame.      Administrative  meddling  begcia 
jtirisdirtifio  in  tho  courts,  State  and  national ;  between 
firo  fails  to  the  ground  and  malofactom  make 

ctcaj>r .     iiv  i^  u  poor  jndg«  of  human  nature,  or  eUe  vory 
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ignorant  of  the  Soathem  character,  who  does  not  know  that  tl 
well-being  of  the  negro  must  originate  at  home  ;  niont  certainly  it 
can  not  be  shaped  or  hastened  by  missionaries  carrying  banners  oi 
which  sectional  and  partisan  inscriptions,  carefully  worded  to  conve; 
the  greatest  possible  offense  to  the  native  white  population,  are 
blazoned.    The  negro  is  placable  and  kindly — the  fortunate  poasi 
of  a  sweet,  loving,  and  generous  nature.     He  is  yet  half  a  savagi 
His  future  is  shrouded  in  mists  which  are  not  very  penetrable.     A 
free  man,  a  citizen,  a  voter,  he  should  be  left  to  work  out  his  destiny 
— a  hard  one  at  best — in  his  own  way.     Rescued  from  the  agitation 
of  which  he  has  been  the  >-ictim,  he  is  likely  to  grow  in  grace  and 
good  works;  to  educate  himself  and  to  be  educated,  slowly  of  course; 
to  be  useful,  contented,  and  happy  ;  perhaps  to  develop,  with  in- 
creasing aspiration  and  advancing  civilization,  faculties  now  merely 
susceptible  and  imitative  into  forces  of  which  he  does  not  dream. 
But,  emjjloyed  for  party  service  as  he  was  employed  for  domestic 
service,  he  is  a  devil  incarnate ;  a  barbarian,  useful  to  the  basest 
purposes ;  the  easy  prey  of  the  vilest.     No  trae  friend  of  his  b 
would  take  him  out  of  politics  as  a  factor  or  leading  issne.    Handlei 
for  ten  years  as  an  instnunent  of  torture  and  pillage  by  unscrupuloui 
camp-followers  who  remained  in  the  South  to  rob  the  dead  and  dyin; 
left  by  braver  and  better  men  upon  the  field,  the  time  may  comi 
when  he  will  compose  the  Tenth  Legion  in  the  Army  of  Repudi 
tion,  already  mustering  in  the  North,  to  sweep  down  upon  No 
Engl.and,  with  New  England's  own  battle-cries  in  his  mouth  an 
the  reflection  of  hell  itself  in  his  eyes.    Better,  far  better,  leave  him 
where  he  stands,  to  be  "  bulldozed,"  if  you  please,  into  voting  Xh 
Democratic  ticket,  than  attach  hun  .igain  to  the  fortunes  of  a  coi 
rupt  and  heartless  body  of  mercenaries,  having  no  local  interest  or 
ties,  to  be  used  by  them  for  incendiary  purposes.    Better,  far  hotter, 
leave  him  to  his  fate  with  the  conservative  intelligence  of  the  Sotitl 
which  comprehends  his  peculiiirities  and  sympathizes  with  his  rei 
wants  and  needs,  than  have  him  traitied  and  8har})ened  for  efficicni 
service  in  future  agrarian  movements. 

It  is  absurd,  if  not  monstrous,  to  suppose  that  he  can  ever  gove 
in  the  South,  or  anywhere  else.    The  scheme  to  force  his  ascendanc 
is  merely  a  job  to  transfer  Twocdism  from  the  North  to  the  Sonl 

iMid  to  mnlti])ly  the  Tweeds  in  the  fancied  interest  of  the  Rcpu 
Scan  party,  llie  negro  is  a  creature  of  circumstance,  easily  le 
T~  I   the   Republican  ticket  while   there  was  a   Freedraan 

_i.^i:  ■'>M!nx:  him  rations,  while  there  were  promiscn  of  "  f i 
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laerei  and  a  mule"  to  lore  him  into  camp,  while  Repablicanism 
•eemed  spionymous  with  the  glittering  paraphernalia  and  the  power 
of  the  armies  he  had  seen  sweep  over  the  country.  These  with- 
drawn, he  fell  under  the  ordinary  domestic  influences,  and  is  to-day 
TotiDg  the  Democratic  ticket  with  the  cheerful  adaptability  of  his 
nature.  He  is  at  least  out  of  harm's  way.  He  is  beginning  to  de- 
poid  Ig88  upon  the  Government  and  more  upon  himself.  In  his 
peraoQ  and  property  he  is  as  safe  as  a  man,  ignorant  and  poor,  can 
be.  A  true  philanthropy,  whose  first  duty  is  to  advise  itself,  would 
SCO  the  wisdom  of  letting  well  enough  alone.  Nobody  pretends 
Uui  the  condition  of  the  negro  is  an  enviable  one.  It  is  only 
■flnaed  that  it  is  better  than  it  was  under  his  old  or  his  new  mas- 
ter, tlir  pl.anter  or  the  (•aq)el-bagger  ;  and  that  his  future  can  not 
be  improved  by  going  back  for  counsels  or  practices  into  the  period 
of  recoDstrttction. 

In  its  organized  capacity,  neither  party  cares  anything  for  the 
negro.  Each  would  enslave  him  to  its  uses.  But  there  is  in  the 
South,  as  there  can  not  be  in  the  North,  a  humanity  which  is  not 

,  |Mitinn,  born  of  old  ties  and  associations,  common  griefs,  fellow 

fiilcGng,  which  link  the  homestead  and  the  cabin,  not  perhaps  by 
book*  of  steel,  but  by  "  the  mystic  chords  of  memory "  which 
•tivtcb  across  the  chasm  between  the  present  and  the  past.  To 
thi*  humanity,  and  to  it  alone,  the  destiny  of  the  negro  may  be 
iatmated.  If  U  does  not  educate  and  elevate  him,  the  fault 
!  be  his,  and  not  its  want  of  interest  and  effort.  The  Republican 
party  ha«  done  much  to  stamp  this  out ;  but,  thank  God,  it  ia  not 

Ljetextmetl 


In  tbww  random  notes  upon  the  "  Solid  South,"  I  have  attempt- 
ed to  give,  in  a  raggeetive  way,  the  case  of  the  Southern  peoj)le 
I  against  the  Kwpoblican  leaders,  with  some  reference  to  their  ca 
'  for  theiOMclvoB  ;  and  by  the  term  "  Southern  people  "  I  mean,  di»-^ 
tuMJtly.  the  raepoaaiblp  classes,  on  whom  the  Government  and  the 

.if  the  rule  of  the  b.iyonet  is  not  to  be 

le  |>opul»tion  as  distinguiiilied   from  the 

im-  enttrrly  ignorant,  ami  helpless  blacks,  who,  having  no 

„*oJi'  ■     own,  muKt  and  will  be  controlled,  either  in  the 

i-boti.  thoM  who  rpprr»ent  it.  or  in  the  rotton-borougb^ 

Inlcnaft  by  partisan  agents  sent  down  to  usurji  the  hone«t  and  be- 

liiuictioiia of  homo  mle.    I  iiari<  clurgcd  that  the  Republican 
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party,  which  for  ten  years  had  sole  custody  of  the  GoverDmen( 
ignored  all  that  was  good  and  cultivated  all  that  was  bad  in  thl 
South.  1  have  hinted  that  there  are  people  in  the  South  whc 
"  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unt 
those  things  which  are  before,"  not  only  love  their  country,  and  , 
loyal  to  all  that  should  constitute  its  greatness  and  pride,  but  enter 
tain  sound  opinions  upon  the  material  issues  which  press  upon  on 
day  and  generation.  My  conclusion  is  that,  if  the  Republican  poll 
icy  of  meddling  and  muddling,  of  nagging  and  double-dealing,  cot 
tinues,  it  will  at  length  complete  the  demoralization  which  it  has 
only  half  accomplished  ;  that  it  will  loosen  the  South  from  its  con 
servative  moorings ;  and  that,  when  the  unlucky  moment  cornel 
instead  of  a  reservoir  of  wholesome  ideas,  we  shall  find  the  Sontl 
a  magazine  of  combustibles,  ready  to  bo  used  by  adventurers  an4 
charlatans. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  last  Presidential  election  put  i 
serious  strain  upon  our  elective  system,  and  it  wob  the  South  whic 
saved  the  country  from  civil  strife  and  secured  the  peaceful  settle 
ment  of  a  most  dangerous  issue  It  is  the  South  to-day,  the  "  Soli^ 
South,"  to  which  the  friends  of  social  order  and  honest  money 
have  to  look  for  reenforcementa  when  the  tug  of  war  is  really 
hand.  How  shall  they  fare  if,  in  the  mean  time  having  levclc 
suffrage  in  the  South  to  the  low  standard  of  suffrage  at  the  Nort 
— yea,  to  a  lower — having  elevated  ignorance  into  a  power,  anj 
employed  this  power  to  prostrate  and  debauch  the  intelligena 
which  could  only  organize  and  direct  it  for  good — they  find 
South  detached  from  its  fixed  principles,  a  monster  without  a  head 
broken  into  worthless  cliques  and  rij)e  for  political  adventures? 

Be  it  remembered  that  this  cry  about  the  "  Solid  South  "  and  ft| 
"  Solid  North "  is  but  an  echo,  after  all.    The  country  had  fou 
years  of  a  "Solid  South"  against  a  "Solid  North,"     E.ach  sifl 

I  spoke  its  mind  freely  out  of  the  cannon's  mouth  ;  the  decl.amutiolj 
jn»  vociferotjs,  the  rhetoric  was  magnificent,  the  argument  wa 
ctmclusive.     Good  men   on  both  sides,  satisfied  with   the   rcsull 
wish  to  forgot  the  unhappy  events  which  led  to  it.     Is  it  possibt 

'  that  any  wise  man  can  bclievo  that  continuous  debate  on  the  o\i 
•cctional  lines  can  bring  us  nearer  to  a  happy  consummation  of  tl 
qncitf  lonx  in  dixptife  ? 

But  the  R<p«l.lican  leaders  say  :  "Ww  don'l  wmnt  to  do  thu] 
it  is  you.     Cease  to  mistreat  the  nvgro,  learn  to  love  your  conntr 

,  .gaarantee  the  aeearily  of  life  and  property  and  freedom  of  Hpeecbj 
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that  is  all  we  ask,  and,  by  all  the  gods  of  a  solid  North  I  thia  we 
to  have." 
In  reply,  the  South,  conceiving  itself  a  peer  and  not  a  vassal, 
might  say  :  "  'What  right  have  you  to  nse  such  langnage  ?  The 
ption  on  which  yoa  base  it  is  false.  The  spirit  in  which  it  is 
vercd  is  bom  of  cowardice  and  cant.  You  seek  no  peace.  Tou 
care  nothing  for  the  negro.  Freedom  of  speech,  and  the  security 
life  ami  property,  are  the  last  things  which  you  would  have 
Uiahetl  in  the  South.  Your  aim  is  continued  disturbance,  on 
hich  you  hope  to  trade  and  derive  a  profit.  Your  game  is  to  goad 
into  tite  imprudent  utterances  of  outraged  manhood.  For  years 
l^gUated  against  as.  For  years  you  have  maligned  us.  Yon 
no  opportunity  to  insult  us.  Well,  if  the  North  can  stand  it, 
Soath  can.  The  present  generation  of  Southern  men  is  not 
responsible  for  slavery  or  the  war  of  secession.  Nearly  all  of  the 
iTB  lissdorx  of  the  South  wore  obscure  young  men  when  the  war 
'gan.  The  leaders  who  are  coming  on  were  in  their  cratUes,  In 
all  that  constitutes  good  government,  the  government  of  the  peo- 
e,  we  arc  orjually  intcrcsitcd  with  you.  In  private  virtues,  as  in 
ililia  spirit  and  in  public  virtue,  we  claim  to  be  at  least  your  peers. 
for  yoo — the  radical  leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  who  would 
the  smoldering  fires  of  an  almost  extinguished  sectional 
to  gain  a  partisan  victory — we  make  no  disguise  of  our  feeling 
yon  ;  we  detest  and  distrust  yon  :  detest  you  for  your  mean 
it  of  us ;  distmst  you  for  your  hypocrisy  and  corruption. 
You  alone,  among  .Americans,  have  caused  the  cheek  of  honest 
ean»  lo  '^'  '  <"  ,r  their  country  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
OH  alnnc,  ni  ks  and  malignants  that  you  are,  have  driven 

Sag  from  the  seas,  to  convert  it  on  the  land  into  a  drop-curtain 
tofK«al  your  machinations  against  the  liberty  and  peace,  the 
irrity  and  fair  good  name  of  a  section  of  your  countrymen, 
•same  origin  as  yourselves,  and  having  an  equal 
-_       -        :vh  j-on  the  glorious  achievements  and  the  birth- 
of  oor  (alhcni.    If  you  arc  nWo  to  drag  your  neighbors,  a 
''\6  good  ppoplt!  of  the  North,  down  to  your  baseness, 
'  ir  Tery  blood  with  lies,  and  to  arniy  them  'solid' 
ua  on  th«  line  of  an  insincere,  prtMicriptivo  charlatanism,  so 
it.     We  wa»h  onr  hands  of  the  consequences.     T^         '    onr- 
ves  bj  alliance  with  yon.  contaminate  ourselves  i  'ing 

liat  we  will  not  do,  bccaoxe  you  have  exhausted  the 
r  bamoa  for^givcDCM  by  transoeuding  the  limits  set  upon 
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human  endurance.  In  seeking  to  dishonor  us,  yoa  have  dishonored 
yourselves ;  and,  though  death  and  the  devil  stood  at  the  door, 
we'll  none  of  you  ! " 

The  South  might  say  this,  and  more  ;  and,  in  moments  of  exas- 
peration, many  an  hont'St,  liberal  Southern  man,  who  entertains 
opinions  and  Hentiments  and  sympathies  with  the  foremost  thinkers 
of  the  North,  has  been  tempted  to  say  it.  I  am  sore  that  he  does 
not  live,  if  in  a  discourse  of  this  sort  one  may  be  allowed  a  personal 
reference,  who  more  thoroughly  respects  the  charact<^r  and  polity 
of  New  England  than  I  do  ;  who  warms  more  heartily  to  her 
prowess,  her  courage,  and  her  geniality  ;  who  has  a  kindlier  laugh 
for  her  grotesquerie ;  who  is  freer  of  prejudices  against  her,  hav- 
ing indeed  none  except  such  as  favor  her,  and  would  elevate  her 
munificence,  her  culture,  and  her  thrift  into  examples  to  be  con- 
intly  set  before  the  ill-taught,  the  half-taught,  the  indolent, 
"sjjendthrift,  and  impoverished  South.  And  yet,  speaking  to  the 
radical  leaders  in  question,  and  to  them  alone,  I  do  make  bold  to 
reiterate  the  words  I  have  written  down  and  to  hold  them  true ; 
and,  sure  of  the  intelligence  and  candor  of  the  average  Northern 
andience,  and  fearing  not  to  disturb  the  ghostly  back  numbers  of 
the  "  North  American  Review  "  by  recording  them  in  these  pag^s, 
I  should  be  surest  of  all  in  Faneuil  Ilall  it«elf  ! 

Tlie  Republican  party  is  a  seetionalist.  It  has  done  what  it 
could  to  create  the  "  Solid  South  "  in  order  that  it  might  compel  a 
"Solid  North."  At  length  it  has  the  appearance  of  the  desired 
array  of  sectional  forces.  The  effect  upon  parties  affords  pretty 
and  timely  speculation  for  the  newspapers.  The  result,  for  tbs 
people  at  large,  may  be  foretold  by  any  thoughtful  person  ;  ivt 
vicious  agitation  leads  ine\-itably  to  loss  of  business,  public  confi- 
dence, and  credit,  opens  the  way  for  corrupt  enginery  and  adven- 
turers, and,  in  the  end,  threatens  the  demolition  of  either  liberty  or 
property,  and  oftenest  of  both. 

ELbvbt  Wattsbsi 
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THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  THE  LATIN 
LANGUAGE. 


BTioTis  paper  •we  have  given  a  rapid  glance  at  the  lelation 
Italian  to  ancient  Latin.  In  further  illustration  of  this 
libjecl  we  now  propose  to  consider  what  waa  the  probable  pronun- 
iatioo  of  the  ancients,  as  far  as  it  is  indicated  in  their  literature. 
TUsquiitlidn  has  been  much  mooted  of  late,  and  deserves  careful 
ooo^enition.  Hitherto  each  nation  has  assumed  the  right  to  pro- 
Boooee  Latin  according  to  the  rules  and  intonations  of  its  own 
hagoage.  This,  however,  is  as  preposterous  as  if  we  were  to  insist 
oo  pronouncing  French  or  Italian  as  if  it  were  English.  In  Ger- 
maor,  Latin  becomes  German  ;  in  France,  French  ;  in  England, 
En|;li«h.  Of  nil  these,  certainly  the  worst  and  the  least  defensible, 
at  Icaat  no  far  m  the  vowels  arc  concemcd,  is  the  English  pronnn- 
datton  ;  and  probably  the  worst,  so  far  as  the  consonants  are  con- 
eemed,  is  the  German.     Of  late  a  considerable  interest  has  been 

aitraf  ^ '   —  .1:-    ''nn,  especially  in  England;   but  it  is  to  be 

rcgr\'°  apparently  any  very  deep  study  of  the  sub- 

ject, Kngiatid  proposes  to  follow  the  lead  of  Germany  and  adopt 
ber  proBiuiciation.  At  a  conference  of  the  head  masters  of  schools 
in  England  hehl  in  1871,  the  system  of  Latin  pronunciation  preva- 
IcBt  in  Ei!   "  i!«  declare*!  to  bo  unsatisfactory,  and  the  Latin 

prof«aaorx  •  ■  trd  and  Camliridge  were  requested  to  draw  up 
and  laaae  a  joint  paper,  to  secore  uniformity  in  any  change  con- 
tontplated.  C  '  '-  'h  this  request,  a  syllabus  was  drawn  up 
and  pahliabvd  n  Palmer  and  Mr.  11.  A.  J.  Mnnro,  rec- 

oommding  an  oniir^  change  of  pronunciation  ;  and  these  changes 
W  now  propose  to  conaider. 

Fint,  a*  to  the  rowcla.    There  can  scarcely  be  a  question  that 
praMOt  all   of   these  are  pronounced   incorrectly  in   1 
ir«  have  all  the  vuwol  Mund«,  ret  vacU  vowtl  or  < ! 
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is  differently  sounded  from  that  of  any  other  nation.  Oar  flat  a  is 
the  Italian  e  ;  our  e  is  their  i  /  our  o  is  different  from  their  o  /  our 
i  is  not  a  vowel  at  all,  but  a  diphthong,  with  the  double  sound  of  a 
broad  and  e  /  our  u  (when  not  pronounced  as  oo)  is  also  a  dijih- 
thong,  or  combination  of  c  and  oo. 

The  first  rule  given  in  this  Oxford  and  Cambridge  syllabns  is' 
that  "  a  "  should  be  pronounced  "  as  the  accentuated  Italian  a,  as  in 
the  middle  a  of  aiiiata,  or  as  the  a  oi  father  /  d  as  the  unaccen 
tuated  Italian  a,  that  is,  as  the  first  and  last  a  of  amata.     It  is  dqi 
easy  to  represent  this  sound  in  English ;  we  know  nothing  beti 
than  the  first  o  in  away,  apart,  aha." 

Now,  with  all  due  deference  be  it  said,  there  is  no  such  soui 
of  a  in  Italian  as  in  the  initial  letter  atnat/  or  apart ;  a  has  alwa 
the  same  sound  as  in  father,  and  never  the  light,  fiying  sound 
the  first  a  in  aicay.     This  is  one  of  the  mistakes  by  which  an 
Englisliman  is  always  recognized  in  speaking  Italian.     The  three 
in  amata  have  all  the  same  sound.     The  only  difference  is,  i. 
there  is  the  stress  or  accent  on  the  second. 

The  third  rule  is  :  "  t  as  accentuated  Italian  i,  as  the  first  i 
timidi,  or  the  t  of  machine  ;  i  as  unacccntuatcd  Italian  »,  i.  e., 
the  last  two  Ts  of  timidi,  or  the  »  of  pity."  Again  we  have 
make  the  same  comment.  The  three  Ts  in  timidi  are  precise, 
alike  in  Italian,  and  there  is  no  such  sound  as  the  light  t  in  pity, 
any  one  may  prove  by  asking  an  Italian  to  pronounce  this  wo 
lie  always  says  eat  for  it,  and  peety  for  pity,  in  speaking  Eetiglee* 

The  pronunciation  of  o  is  correctly  given  in  the  syllabus  accoi 
ing  to  Italian.     The  pronunciation  of  ?<  is  given  thus  :  "  u  as 
ccntuatcd  Italian  %i,  as  the  first  «  in  tumulo,  the  second  of  himuh 
or  as  u  in  rule  or  lure./  «  as  nnaccentuatcd  Italian  u,  as  the  sec< 
M  in  tumulo,  the  first  in  tumulto,  the  u  o{  fruition."    To  this 
have  to  obsers'c  that  the  u  in  Italian  is  always  like  our  oo  in  mo< 
The  two  u's  in  tumulo  have  exactly  the  same  sound. 

These  are,  however,  but  slight  differences,  about  which  lit 
need  be  said.  The  rules  are,  if  not  alwolutely  accurnte,  suflicien 
•o  to  xi  rve  ;i]l  <'nTnmon  piirpojics.  ^Vhc^e  we  must  differ  nioro  im: 
ously  ikud  decidedly  is  in  respect  to  the  proposed  pronunciation 
be  given  to  certain  consonants,  and  these  we  shall  discuss  more 
leDgth.    For  the  most  i)art,  alf'        '         '  ir 

is  admitted  that  the  Italian    i  in< 

proximate  to  that  of  the  ancients,  in  point  ot  tact  tbv  German 
is  followed,  Mid  ospocially  in  the  y,  the  c,  and  the  v. 
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As  far  as  scbolarahip  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
irreat  deference  is  due  to  the  erudition  and  critical  acumen  of  the 
'•  'T'        ire  eminent  as  philologists,  and  in  their  commen- 

;  ni  tliey  stand  iu  the  highest  rank.     The  debt  we 

ewe  them  for  their  laborious  and  discriminating  elucidations  of  the 
t"-"    -'  -.Ticient  authors  is  very  great.     But  in  their  pronunciation 
Languages  the  Germans  are  singularly  inapt  and  without 
ition.     In   their   utterance   they  confuse,   confound,  and 
r;  :n"e  more  than  half  the  consonants,  seeming  incapable  of 

li:  '  1  •  ;  ■  iMLT  between  them  to  an  extent  which  is  found  in  no 
■  ••:  ■  '  I  T'  i>  this  defect  of  ear  and  utterance  which  renders 
till  :ii  V.  IV  MTi-  it.,  guides  in  matters  of  pronunciation.  So  remark- 
■bl«  ifl  this  peculiarity,  that  one  hiui  only  to  confoimd  and  mispro- 
r  the  consonants  of  any  language  in  order  to  imitate  the  utter- 
nf  -1  German.  The  Germans  unconsciously  transpose,  without 
;••  recognizing  any  real  difference,  h  with  />,  d  with  t  and 
"  lili  c  and  qit,  j  with  c.h  and  ^,y  with  v,  »  with  z.  You  have 
ly  to  dransboze  dese  ledders,  ant  you  have  de  sbeech  of  a  Cliair- 
in  garigaohure.  Tliis  Is  equally  the  case  in  their  pronuncia- 
of  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  German 
rbo  can  distinctly  say  the  simple  words,  "  Bon  jour,  madame," 
three  of  the  con-sonantsi — Pon  rhonr,  mntamc. 
I  of  I^lin  by  the  Germans  was  formerly  consid- 
[•d  barbarous,  as  will  plainly  appear  from  the  following  accredited 
cnt  of  hisKny :  In  1482  ambassadors  from  the  Pope  were 
to  Germany,  to  whom  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
ibiogvn  was  deputed  to  return  answer.  But  his  pronunciation 
to  barbarous  ns  to  be  nearly  unintelligible,  and  the  duty  was 
poo  transferred  to  Reuchlin,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  at 
make  himself  understood,  and  had  a  "  sonum  pronuntiationis 
■a  horridnra."  And  in  the  sixteenth  century,  at  WOrtemberg, 
itioDB  were  issued  ordering  that  those  whose  German  mouths 
Id  not  pronooncc  all   tlie  letters  were  not  to  bo  immediately 

or  dragged  by  the  hair  ! 

Th«  pronnnciatitni  nf  I«itin  by  the  Italians,  though  it  is  prob- 

\j  ineorrect  in  M>ne  particulars,  would  certainly  seem  to  afford 

bwt  genera]  rale  to  follow.     Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 

wtaafactory  roaMm  to  supjHjrt   a  contrary  opinion.     Thoy  are 

iTi>«rotMl«it»  of  th*  ancient  Romt\n!« — with  much  intermixture  of 

.  nodoubtrdly,  but  still  the  nearest  in  line  of  all  na- 

raried,  grown,  developed,  and  assumed 
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new  forms  ;  but  it  Las  probably  changed  less  ui  their  mouths  than 
in  that  of  foreigners,  of  whatever  dune  and  speech.  It  has  been 
the  constant  utterance,  even  in  its  original  form,  in  the  Church 
from  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity.  It  has  been  employed  coB 
Btantly,  as  not  only  a  written  but  a  spoken  language.  Until  181 
it  was  the  documentary  language  employed  in  the  highest  court 
law  in  Rome  ;  it  still  continues  to  be  used  in  papal  allocutions,  an 
it  was  the  recognized  cosmopolitan  language  adopted  by  all  bisl 
ops  and  representatives  of  the  Church  in  the  late  Council.  It  ha 
therefore,  a  continuous  line  of  living  descent  from  the  ancient  doj 
Though  in  some  respects,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
later,  there  appears  to  be  strong  ground  to  dispute  their  pronuncia- 
tion, yet  in  general  it  would  8eem  to  approximate  more  closely  to 
that  of  the  ancients  than  that  of  any  other  people. 

In  the  pronunciation  of  c,  g,  and  t',  the  Italians  differ  entirci 
from  the  Germans.     Before  c  and  i,  the  c  is  pronounced  by 
Italians  as  our  ch  in  church  or  chest,  but  by  the  Germans  as  k  ;  an 
it  is  this  latter  pronunciation  which  is  recommended  by  the  syllaba 
of  Cambridge  and  Oxford.     They  say,  "  C  atwaya  as  K;  in  Cicero, 
facies,  as  well  as  Cacus." 

In  like  manner,  the  Italians  make  the  g  soft  before  «  and  i,  and 
hard  before  a  and  o,  just  as  we  do  generally  in  English,  as  in  gen 
cration^  ginger,  gallant,  got.     The   Germans   make   it   iuvariabl 
hard,  and  the  syllabus  recommends  this  pronunciation  :  "  G  alwai 
i»  g'la  get,  in  gero,  gingiva,  gyru*,  as  well  as  gi7udco." 

We  cannot  for  various  reasons  think  there  is  any  sufficient 
rant  for  such  a  statement.     In  the  first  place,  the  letter  C  is  col 
8t.antly  found  in  old  inscriptions,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as  represeutir 
the  letter  S  or  £,  which  would  have  been  quite  unnecessary  an 
misleading  if  it  hjid  the  sound  of  the  Greek  kaj)pn,  or  our  IT.    Thi 
to  mention  one  of  a  thousand  instances,  the  name  of  Sardanapali 
is  inscribed  on  a  statue  in  the  Vatican  as  CAP^AJVAnALOC. 
TIliK  would  rather  seem  to  indicate  that  the  C  w:is  sounded  like 
But  there  are  other  facts  and  words  which  more  plainly  point 
the  probability  that  the  modem  Italian  pronunciation  of  c  soft, 
fore  c  and  i,  as  in  chcut,  conforms  to  that  of  the  ancients.     In  ma 
wonls  t  wa«  used  interchungi-ttbly  with  c  before  e  and  t,  showii 
that  the  pronunoiution  of  these  letters  in  such  positions  must  hat 
been  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  and  therefore  that  c  could  nq 
bavo  been  pronounced  as  k,     I'hus,  solatium,  convitinm,  snapiti 
tiibonitias,  nuntius,  conditio,  among  othcn,  are  oft«n  Hp«Ikd  aolj 
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data,  oonviciam,  siispicio,  tribanicius,  nancius,  condicio.     A  still 
•tnnigcr  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  names  of 
Tliere  would  seem  to  be  no  safer  method  of  determining 
ii-nt  pronunciation  of  letters  than  by  a  recurrence  to  the 
proper  names  in  which  thejr  are  to  be  found.     Names  alter  little,  if 
at  all,  for  centuries.     They  are  in  constant  use,  and  handed  down  in 
bandn^dx  and  thousands  of  families  from  one  to  another  generation. 
The  Aound  is  constantly  on  the  tongue  and  on  the  ear,  and  is  subject 
naturally  to  less  variation  than  in  any  other  words.     The  first  mia- 
proDunciation  of  it  would  be  saluted  with  laughter.    Even  were  the 
I  ipeUiog  lost,  the  pronunciation  would  remain.     Now,  among  the 
■ncient  niunes  c  is  constantly  used  interchangeably  with  I,  show- 
ing that  these  two  letters  were  in  such  cases  nearly.  If  not  exactly, 
eqiUTSients  in  sound.     Thus,  among  others,  Marcia  is  sometimes 
'  ipcllcid  Martia  ;  Mucins,  Mutius  ;  Neratius,  Neracius  ;  Portia,  Por- 
tia.   Tlio  r  must,  therefore,  have  had  the  soft  Italian  sound.    Again, 
•och  name-i  as  CcUus,  Caesar,  Decius,  Cincinnatus,  Caecilia,  Mar- 
eellu*,  Lucius,  Lucia,  Lucilla,  Marcia,  and  many  others  of  the  same 
character,  have  always  been  in  use  in  Italy.    Is  it  possible  to  believe 
tbat  the  present  pronunciation  of  these  names  in  Italy,  which  have 
been  in  constant  familiar  use  in  hundreds  of  families  for  twenty  cen- 
tariw  at  least,  in  entirely  false  ?     ^Vhen  did  it  suffer  this  change  ? 
'"Why  WM  it  altere<l  ?    The  syllabus  would  have  us  pronounce  Cicero, 
Ejkero.     But  the  name  of  Cicero  has  always  been  a  living  name, 
familiar  to  every  ear  in  Italy,  and  no  one  there  ever  heard  it  prorj 
Boonoed  Kikero.     It  is  alleged,  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  this  pr 
iBBa^adon,  that  it  was  spelled  with  the  knp]ia,  KtKepur,  when  written 
[in  Qreek.     Bnt>  supposing  it  were  pronounced  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
I  man*,  as  by  the  moiiems,  Chichero,  how  were  the  Greeks  with  their 
inlphabet  to  reprcMiiit  this  sound  ?     They  had  no  letter  with  which 
^to  >peU  it  nearer  than  ^'i/'/Ht,     The  ehi  was  a  deep  guttural,  the 
hoffM  was  the  soft  k  ;  they  had  no  other  letter,  and  they  took  the 
ooe  Dcamt  to  it.     iVnrl,  still  more,  do  we  know  what  w.as  the  exact 
•ft«l  of  the  Gn^k  kappa  f     The  same  rcAsonx  also  ajjply  to  the 
idling  of  aO  similar  names,  such  as  Caesar  and  Celsus.     In 
.-  ^jx  we  find  Caius  »pelU'd  Faioc,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  why 
i  the  r  ia  here  iBod  instead  of  the  kappa,  if  the  kappa  had  the  sonnd 
va  sopptMe  of  our  own  k  f 

In  like  manner,  in  all  ancient  names  of  persona  and  places  in 

wUrJi  g  ocean  hofore  e  and  •',  it  is  pronounced  soft  by  the  Ital- 

^iaan,  apd  tUa  affords  one  of  the  BU»ngeat  proofs  that  it  was  so  pro- 
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Dounced  by  the  Latins.     As  examples  of  tliis,  among  manj  otheT 
may  be  cited  Virginia,  V'irginio,  Girgente,  Egisto,  Virgilio,  Eugenia 
Gemma,  and  Gelasio.     Not  only  the  Ituliana  give  this  soft  sounj 
which  still  adheres  to  these  words  even  in  English,  Imt  there  is  nc 
one  of  the  Romance  nations  by  whom  it  is  pronoanced  hard. 
Spaniards  aspirate  it,  and  between  French  and  Italians  there  is  bo 
a  shade  of  difference,  it  being  softer  in  French,  and  having  a  sligh 
sound  of  the  z.     No  one  pronounces  it  hard,  like  g  in  English  gf 
Again,  not  only  in  names,  but  in  almost  if  not  all  other  words  i 
Latin  derivation,  in  which  g  precedes  e  and  i,  it  has  the  same  so{ 
pronunciation.     Gentilis  is  gentil  in  French,  gentle  in  English,  anj 
gentile  in  Italian.     So  also  genius,  gemma,  generatio,  germen,  ge 
tatio,  may  be  adduced.    But  it  is  useless  to  multiply  examples  ;  they 
will  occur  to  every  one.     Is  it  in  any  way  probable  that  all  the  Ro- 
manes nations,  whose  languages  are  derived  from  the  Latin,  arc 
utterly  wrong  in  their  pronunciation,  and  that  the  Germans  (or  the 
Ghcrmans,  if  they  are  right  in  the  sound  of  the  g)  have  jiruscrved 
its  true  pronunciation  ? 

Let  us  go  further.  Undoubtedly  in  ancient  inscriptions  we  ftn^ 
the  g  and  the  c  before  e  and  i  used  indifferently.  A  clear  proo 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  inscription  of  Duilius,  a.  tr.  c.  493, 
Rome.  Tills  was  engraved  on  the  base  of  the  Columna  Rostrsta 
raised  to  celebrate  the  first  naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians 
and  which  was  struck  down  by  lightning  between  the  second  and 
third  Punic  wars,  and  remained  buried  in  the  ruins  of  Rome  nnti|^ 
it  was  unearthed  in  15G5  near  the  Capitol.  Though  considcrabHl 
,  defaced  in  parts,  it  w.%s  legible,  and  has  been  carefully  restored  b^^ 
learned  hands.     It  is  as  follows  : 


"  0.  Dnilios.  M.  F.  M.  N.  Consol  advorsam  Po«no8  on  Siceliad  S«oeBtoDC| 
•ocios  Koiii.  obnidioned  craTcd  cxcmed,  lociones  refcoi'f,  dniTi'itio  Pg 
maximosqiie  macistratos  lecionaniqae  duceis  ex  dov> 
Maci'lam  i>|iidotii  oppnonnndod  cepet,  enqne  eodem  n;  io| 

ncrebos  marid  consol  prinios  ceset.     Sooios  claM«qne  narsles  pritDO 
omsvet  paravetqne,  cami]no  ois  navcbo*  claseia  poenirAs  omnes  ct  ma 
Bumns  ropins  cortaciniensis  praesontcd  Bnnio  dictatored  oloruni  in  alt 
marid  piit'iuid  vicot,  XXXqae  navis  cepet  cnm  iKK^ieis  septom  rolllb 
quinrpiiio8i|iici  trlr«inosqu»  niiT«>*  XIV  mcrset,  tone  unrom  oaptoin  nitmi 
^  f  ^  [>  C  .  .  .  pondod.     A  • 
dod  cravo  captom  am  c«cI 

ooolsao,   ccclajio,   ccclara,    cpcIjoo,    ecolwo,    cccIo».>,   cccIj^j.   occlaa 
wdsoo,  ooolsw;),  coqI9»9,  occldoo,  coclooo.    U  i}aoi)n«  oavalad  pr 
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papkuB  root.  dciUrC't  atqno  Cartaciui«Dsis  incenuos  duxct  trinmpod  cam 
jy  V  .,.,..,.;,  <jgaia  corUcinirasis  captoi.     Quornm  crco  8.  P.  Q.  R.  eei 

P 

Here  wc  have  the  g  and  the  c  used  interchangeably,  showing 
thJit  thor  had  nearly  the  same  sound  before  i.     Either  both  were 
rd  or  both  were  soft.     If  both  were  hard,  then  the  Italiant*,  as 
tv\\  as  the  French  and  Spaniards,  are  entirely  wrong  in  their  pro- 
tk»n  of  both  letters,  and  the  same  incorrectness  is  to  be  found 
mcMt  of  the  English  words  derived  from  the  Latin  in  the  use  of 
the  g.     Ill  fact,  all  the  world  is  wrong  except  the  Germans.     Is  it, 
'  '    that  all  these  nations  should  wrongly  pronounce 
Ml  ti  is  which  still  exist  unchanged  in  their  languages 

in  trhicb  either  c  or  g  precedes  e  and  i ;  and  that  the  Church,  carry- 

tr '  ■'     ind  remliniiously  its  functions  and  offices  in  Latin  for 

it  iirica,  should  have  aasumcd  a  totally  new  and  false 

i^iunoiatiun  ? 
If  this  be  the  case,  what  is  to  be  made  of  the  observation  of 
Qutntilian,  "CHjm  Cac  similitier  6  non  valuenint  in  T'ac  D,  mol- 
,li  "  m  circa  S  literam  delitias  [which,  be  it  ob- 

is] hie  magister  feret ''  (Inst.,  lib.  L,  cap.  11)  ? 
are  we  to  say  of  this  word  gingiber,  which  was  also  spelled 
ibcr— our  Euglish  ginger  ?    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  z 
Joft>  at  least  if  we  can  trust  Dionysius  of  Halicam.issus  and 
^gain,  the  Latins  sometimes  put  D  for  G,  showing  that 
soft.     Were  the  (tt-rmans  ever  called  the  Ghermans?     Why, 
loo,  waa  it  evpr  neressarj-  to  sjiell  the  Greek  rhi  with  ch,  if  C  had 
Mine  bar'  '     AVhy  fhcnibini.  and  Chiragra,  and  Cheli- 

aod  t  h-      -  :  lis,  and  Chelae,  and  others?    How,  too,  ar« 
to  pnmoonce  words  in  which  c  follows  sr,  as  excirp,  excipio, 
''     If  the  c  id  soft,  it  is  easily  elided  ;  if  hard, 
possible.     So  again,  how  are  we  to  explain 
fact  that  KUch  nani<>8  as  Valcntia  and  Siilpitia  are  written  Va- 
j^])tcia  ;  and  conditio  and  solatium  appe.ir  .is  condicio 
yf     Again,  why  sjiell  pulcher  with  an  /*,  if  pulcer  hau 
■  ■nw  MHiDd  ? 
Tb.Tn  ;.  »»;tl  finotbcr  dear  indication  that  g  had  not  the  hard 


*  U;i2er  miimrlci  ftra  tivbc  fnand  in  tti«i  rojral  ««U«U  wb«r«<7  uiil  e  aro  n«nl  ii>- 
',  u  hating  Uio  ttmt  force.    Tha*,  ■gmnn  la  optUrJ  scnum;  ii{;ruiD, 

t  *  Ueum  of  Firmto  ud  Umrooa  Aimellm,  In  X«pot«  Aiiiliwo,''  pp.  S!9,  217. 

vol-  orxTUi. — xo.  ioe.  6 
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Bonnd  in  all  cases.  According  to  Priscian,  the  Emperor  Claudit 
recognizing  the  imperfect  ion  of  the  Iloman  alphabet  to  express  xi 
nous  distinction  of  sounds,  proposed  to  introduce  three  new  lette 
or  characters,  one  of  which  was  called  the  anti-sigma,  which  •<Ki 
formed  by  reversing  one  c  against  another.  This  oc  represented  tl 
function  of  the  Greek  y?*!,  and  all  three  letters  were,  in  the  opinio 
at  least  of  Priscian  and  Quintilian,  necessary.  If,  therefore,  tl 
sound  of  e  formed  .iny  part  of  that  of  pai,  It  clearly  could  not  hat 
been  hard  like  k.* 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  all  things  considered,  that  there  is  ni 
sufficient  warrant  to  overthrow  the  present  Italian  pronunciation 
c  and  g,  as  recommended  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  fvllubii 
Nothing  certainly  is  gained,  variety  is  sacrificed,  and  there  seen 
to  be  every  probability  that  the  traditional  pronunciation  is  rigl 
At  all  events,  such  is  the  universal  pronunciation  in  the  south 
Europe. 

Again,  when  wo  consider  the  large  number  of  pure  Latiti  wor 
still  in  constant  use  in  Italy,  without  change,  so  many  of  which 
names  of  things  and  materials  in  common  use — words  which  hai 
been  constantly  spoken  at  every  turn — it  is  dithcult,  to  say  the  lea 
to  imagine  that  in  all  these  the  letter  c  has  been  vitally  change 
in  its  pronunciation  by  the  Italians  and  direct  descendants  of 

•  Plutarch  tells  ut,  in  hi«  "  QuEStiones  Rotnanrf."  that  the  letter  g  wns  nnkno 
in  Rome  for  fire  centuricF,  and  wu  first  introduced  intu  use  by  the  granunuriaa  Spurl 
Cairilius,  in  the  year  G-IU  (about  21 S  B.  c).     Though  ihb  must  be  a  mistake,  a^  it  i 
pears  In  the  Duillian  inscription  of  AVA,  and  also  in  the  epitaph  of  Scipio  Barbatil 
who  was  consul  in  4nC,  yet  it  is  |ilain  that  it  must  have  been  of  infrequent  use,  or  ( 
would  not  hnro  made  such  a  statenicut.     In  macistratus,  Cartaeiniensi^,  L<]Cion 
exfociont,  e  and  y  were  apparently  equirnlents  in   sound,  a«  they  would  be  if 
nounccd  as  the  Italians  now  pronounce  thcjn,  Ihc  difference  being  what  in  Eoglisli  1 
between  "chin"  and  "pin."     llnd  tliey  pronounri'<l  Ixxli  these  letters  lianl, 
eoilM  evlly  hare  used  the  letter  k  (since  they  were  mixtipolliog  these  words),  wblj 
waa  already  in  the  alphabet,  and  appeara  in  a  bronze  tablet  in  the  Darberini  Libr 
•t  Ibe  dale  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  of  Home — "  sub  sede  ituloriM." 

j^in,  in  late  cxcaTatioos  >t  Ostia  the  following  intcription  was  foond  of  tbo  ( 
Clirlf  tian  times : 

"  Loc.  .\phro<lltla»,  cnm  dcus  permicerit, 
CWttui  bic  dormit,  et  Dccria,  quMulo  deua 
Bolucrit.'' 

Prom  a  pasMi^  In  Ausnniu*  it  would  eren  aeem  that  (  had  more  the  sound  of  »  111 
of  k,  for  without  lliis  pronunciation  the  }f*i  would  lie  lof>t.     V'enu^  »»y*  of  Iwr 
"  N'ata  Palo,  ausnepta  aolo,  palro  ailta  cado."     If  the  <•  )w  herK  pninuuuocd  M  k,  I 
fl»j  upon  words  Is  lost     So  ali<>  -^  "-"   •■'">',  point  to  this  ptouuitciAlSon. 
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For  instance,  is  it  probable  that  such  anchangied  words 
the  following  art-  all  mispronounced  now  in  Italy  ? — ciritM 
'(avitil,  ccrrrllo  (ciTcWIlum),  celebre,  cedo,  celere,  celare,  cella, 
— «..,.,  ,.:,...„j  ciljU8  (cibo),  cimex  (cimice),  circa,  cippas  (cippo), 
«ac<>rdo8. 
But  lu  pass  from  these  lettern,  let  us  now  consider  what  antbor- 
hy  there  is  for  the  recommendation  in  this  syllabos  that^'  as  a  coo- 
■onant  fhonid  be  pronoanced  as  in  the  English  "  y  in  yard."  This 
mdoabtedlv  is  the  present  pronunciation  in  Italy,  as  in  Germany, 
bat  there  are  manifestly  many  objections  to  its  a<'ceptanc€.  In  the 
■aeieot  alphabet  there  was  bat  one  letter  to  represent  two  entirely 
£rtinct  founds  in  two  cases  :  one  was  the  V  and  the  other  the  I, 
vbieh  weT«  both  consonants  and  voweL*.  It  is  this  simple  fact 
vhi^  has  led  to  gn^at  ponfni<ion  in  (lifstingaiafatng  the  two ;  but,  if 
ill.,  iltiitinction  be  cleariy  kept  in  mind,  there  will  be  little  difficulty. 
■  sound  of  i  as  a  rowel  we  have  already  spoken.  /  as  a  con- 
aotunt  woald  ix«m  to  hare  had  exactly  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Xtaglkhy,'  and  this  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  whenerer 
•  word  Milling  in  a  consonant  is  followed  by  one  beginning  with  j, 
Ike  last  syllable  of  the  first  word  becomes  long  by  position.  Had  j 
poawMM>d  ♦!»«♦  Towcl  sound  of  long  i  or  y  (which  i*  simply  a  com- 
pouti '  i>g  oo-fi-i  when  jironounced  by  its  English  name,  and 

«•''•"'  ..J  in  a  worri  has  the  value  generally  of  the  vowel  /,  as 

i  ■  I,  there  would  in  verse  be  an  eliaion  of  a  preceding  vowel, 

sc  of  tb«!  letter  «N.  the  case.    Open  Virgil's  >Eneid 

iB^wkm,  sod  rxan  ,  >>i  of  this.     For  instance,  here 

■  tlw  dukm  of  th«  vowel  before  t  and  not  before  j  in  the  same 

fine : 

Baad  oqal^rm  prrtio  indnetas  pnldxraqiu  Jnrmeo.* 
PctfiaaqM  IHiwiqiie  Jagb  hane  tdiUdii  ■recm.f 

hen  u  the  dbioB  of  m  before  i  and  not  before  J: 
Koo  (tfSB  iataffro  dircm  Jore  miasni  ab  ^mo.} 

<>r  take  radi  lin«s  m  tbesc.  and  bow  can  they  be  seamed  if  /^  is  a 

Tinrel? 

"  Qnem  fcqnlninr,  quove  ire  jab^«,  ubi  pooere  sedes."  § 
**  Perge  ;  irqaar.     Turn  >ir  i-xi^cpit  rcgia  Jano,"  | 
"  Crtrm  popukn  • 

"VataUBfCQiMrL  loeet"^* 

•  .«e^.  T,  I  MV.  t  U,  HL,  L  m  t  lit,  K  >■  >»<- 

tl  |U^W.,L1B4.       nU.,T.,LIU.       ••U.,T.,Lnf. 
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There  ia  not  a  line  to  be  fouml  in  the  ^^neid  where  the  inifi 
of  Jupiter  or  Juno,  or  of  .my  word,  jh  subject  to  an  elision.  «7^a8a< 
sonant  was  merely  a  variation  of  DL  Zens,  Oeof,  Deiis,  as  well 
the  Sanskrit  Deva,  derived  probably  from  Djo,  or  Dyu,  heaven,  ha^ 
all  the  8!iine  hard  consonant  «ound,  and  this  was  never  lost  iu  Juf 
tcr,  the  Divum  Pater  or  Diespiter.  In  like  manner  we  have  Diovi 
subsequently  spelled  Jovis,  and  Dianus,  afterward  spelled  Janii 
while  Diana  still  retains  its  original  form.  Again,  is  j  ever  fouil 
alone  or  at  the  end  of  a  word,  and  is  it  not  always  followed  liyl 
vowel  ?    Can  it  stand  by  itself  ?     Does  it  ever  follow  a  consonant 

We  have  already  stated  that,  in  oar  opinion,  the  Italian  pr 
nunciation  cannot  be  safely  followed  in  all  respects,  and  this  is  on 
of  the  exceptions  to  which  we  allnded.     And  the  reason  of  tl 
mispronunciation   of ./  (as  it  seems  to  as)  is  very  clear.    Tlirouj 
all  the  illiterate  ages,  when  the  darkness  of  ignorance  was  over  tt 
land,  the  Italians  retained  the  true  pronunciation,  but  they  kne 
not  how  to  write  or  read.     On  the  revival  of  letters,  they  beg 
by   respelling   and   rewriting   according   to   their    pronnnciation 
and  this  spelling  will  give  us  the  trailitional  pronunciation.    No 
the  extraordin.ary  fact  is,  that  there  is  not  a  single  name,  if  there 
a  single  I>atin  word,  beginning  with  J,  that  is  not  written  in  Italia 
with  j7»,  and  sounded  hard  like  the  English/*     The  modern  Italia 
in  reading  Latin  pronouncey  as  if  it  were  a  vowel,  but  the  true  pr 
nunciation  evidently  survives  in  their  common  speech  ;  and,  as 
have  had  occasion  before  to  observe,  in  the  pronunciation  of  nam^ 
of  persons  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  any  change  of  a  vital  cha 
acter  to  take  place.     'Wlien  we  find  this  rule  of  changing  tho  J 
the  Latin  into  bard  gi  in  Italian  an  invariable  one,  extending  ov4 
hundreds  of  words,  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  this  w!i«  tl 
real  ancient  pronunciation.    Jesus  also  becomes  Gesft  in  Italia 
though  in  Latin  it  ia  read  lesus,  probably  because  the  Greek  for 
waa  adopted  in  the  Church  after  it  was  removed  to  the  East, 
mispronunciation  of  _;  in  Latin  is  all  the  more  intelligible,  becaui 
the  Italians  have  no  single  character  representing  the^  in  Engli 
and  in  reading  it  this  mistake  is  natural.     In  all  such  words  as  the 


"  Than  among  nmes  JaUot  becomes  Olullo ;  Johanii'^,  Olomnnl ;  Ja?!(mn»,  Oil 
lUno;  Jofpphus,  Giu;icppo;  Juno,  (liuciouo  ;  Jupiicr  or  .< 
JaraiRlM,  (icrrtnia ;  and  i>o  on.     Takn  also  kll  auch  cor 
of  oUicn,  a*  Juilrt,  piKliix!;  jarnre,  gluraro ;  Juatiu,  piiuto  ;  jam,  (fit ;  Jutc 
Tone;  jimu<c,  |:Sor»n.i;  Jugiuu,  giogu  :   uud  to  on.     tararUhl;^  the;  ilftvc 
•oaad  of  the  ooomuliiL 
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nken  of  in  the  ttyllabus  compounded  of  ai,  ex,  oi,  or  ui,  sach  as 

ilia,  maior,  Troia,  eiiis,  Pompeius,  ctijus,  Seianns,  the  only  ques- 

•'tcr  tbo  I  is  a  vowel  or  a  consonant.     If  it  be  a  vowel, 

\1-  vcs  (be  true  sound,  wliich  w  precisely  nimilar  to  our  y. 

Jnt  in  nil  these  words  iv  the  r  a  vowel  ?     Major  is  in  Italian  maggi- 

c,  luird  and  consouantaL     In  Troja  and  Sejanus,  it  is  far  from 

that  they  was  not  Rimilarly  sounded  ;  at  all  events,  Sejanus  is 

a  common  name  in  Italy,  and   is  pronounced  hard.     In  the 

limpMtst  of   C'iocro's  orations   edited  by  Amadeus  Peyron,  one 

word   at  Irast  occurs  showing  plainly  the  pronunciation  of  j,  and 

} '     '     '  '■  ■•  '•  ■■•ns  not  a  long  L     This  is^wsftrt't/w,  which  is  spelled 

Wc  now  rome  to  what  seems  a  still  more  serious  innovation 
|lipon  all  accn^dited  forms  of  utterance,  and  which  is  in  vogue  solely, 
1  far  kit  we  are  aware,  among  the  Germans  ;  and  this  is  in  the  pro- 
ocuuion  of  the  consonant  v.  The  syllabus  says,  "As  to  cou- 
nt V,  or  r,  wc  believe  that  its  sound  was  as  near  as  possible  to 
that  of  tho  vowel  u  ;  that  is,  like  the  om  of  the  French  oui,  not 
tigering  much,  therefore,  from  English  to.  But,  as  there  is  great 
llTcnity  of  opinion  on  this  point,  wc  propose  to  leave  it  an  open 
ion  whether  it  shall  be  pronounced  in  this  way  or  as  the  Eng- 
i  autd  Italian  r."  The  Germans  pronounce  it  as  if  it  were  simply 
I  or  IE.  Thus  they  say  (to  express  the  sound  in  PJnglish)  W'aynee, 
■weckrc,  for  Vcni,  vidi,  vici.  Against  this  pronunciation 
'  BUM  enter  tl»e  most  positive  and  absolute  protest. 
Tbo  confusion  which  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  pronunciation 
tliii  letter  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  th.it  the  Romans  had  only 
oharacter  to  express  two  totally  diffennt  sounds,  that  of  the 
rcl  M  or  oo,  and  that  of  the  couson.iiit  r.  If  this  letter  r  be  al- 
ly* prunoiuioiyl  an  le,  which  i.s  simply  the  Italian  ii.  it  instantly 
to  be  a  consonant  at  all,  and  we  must  admit  that  there  was 
txA  r  in  Latin.  It  cannot  he  too  strongly  insisted  that  in 
\  Socticti  is  i>nly  the  Italian  vowel  m,  pronounoe<l  wo  ,•  our  English 
■  «  .^  ig,  «oo.      W«U  is  simply  u«ll  {ooell) ;  wait  is  uait  (or 

■'"     '  '    iton  or   OOnithinfjtnn  ;  and  so  on. 
ir,  it.  is  that  the  Rom.ins  had  a  con- 
kh}  from  u.     It  is  useless  to  multiply  quota- 
■  -''-'■     ■ "      '  ^Hsh  this  point ;  one  or  two 
(lib.  I.  cap.  iv.)  that  "all 
t  that   cvrt.nin  nccr.HKnry   h'tt'TS  arc   wanting  in 
,.  f    .>..!  ..tily  in  writing  Grrck,  but  tU-sn  in  writing 
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Latin — as  for  instance  in  these  words,  servtta  and  vulffua.    Not  onlj 
the  JEk>lic  digamma  is  wanting  for  the  consonant,  but  also  the  dii 
Bctcr  to  distinguish  the  peculiar  sound  of  the  second  vowel  u,  whie 
was  something  between  «  and  »."     Priscian  (cap.  De  Nnin.  Litcr.1 
( Bays,  "  V  standing  as  a  consonant  had  in  all  words  the  same  fore 
as  the  ^olic  digamma,  that  is,  vau,  from  which  it  is  derived, 
Varro  and  Didymus,  who  gave  it  that  name,  expressly  assert." 
was  to  supply  this  deficiency  that  the  Emperor  Claudius  reintra 
duced  into  Latin  the  sign  of  the  old  ^olic  digamma,  or  invertc 
F,  thus,^/,  to  represent  the  consonant  «,  which  has  so  close  a 
semblance  to  our^  in  sound  that  the  Germans  constantly  confound 
them  together  in  their  speech.     Quintilian,  in  his  first  book  (car 
vii.),  alluding  again  to  the  deficiency  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  say^ 
that  ceruum  and  seruum  are  by  some  written  ceruom,  seniom,  tl 
order  to  prevent  a  confusion  between  the  consonant  u  and  the  tow< 
V,  and  that  later  writers  use  a  double  v  for  the  same  purpose  ;  .-itiii 
he  aiids,  "  Not  uselessly  did  Claudius  introduce  for  this  purpose  tin 
Iett«r^"  ("Nee  inutiliter  Clanrlius  ad  hos  usus^  litcrsm  adje 
rat.")     This  innovation,  however,  did  not  come  into  general  prao 
lice,  and  soon  fell  into  disuse  ;  but  it  is  to  be  seen  iu  the  inscrij 
tions   of  his   time,  where   it   indicates   our  u,  as  in    OCT.\^IA, 
AMPLI^XjIT,   TEJiMIX^i^IT,  Dl^I,  for  Octa>4a,  ampliarii 
terminavit,  and  Divi. 

What  was  the  sound   of  the  ^'Eolic  digamma  of  the  .'vncicnl 
Greeks  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  into  which  we  have  no  space  here 
enter ;  suffice  it  Xxi  say  that  the  modem  Greeks  give  to  the  v,  as 
aino^,  the  sound  of  our  i'.     If  it  had  the  simple  sound  of  the  vowc 
t/,  there  would  seem  to  have  been  no  reason  for  reducing  it  int4| 
Latin,  to  distingtiish  v  from  »/,  as  it  would  have  served  no  puq>o» 

That  the  Latin  consonant  v  was  not  represented  in  sound  by  tl 
vowel  t'of  the  Greeks  is  clear,  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  employe< 
j3  constantly  to  represent  it,  having  lost  the  .^Eulic  diijanmia, , 
Thus — Scverus,  Varro,  ^'alentiu•l,  ^'enu8iI^  and  Valerius,  for  in 
Btanoo,  were  spellod  Se/3jjpof,  \\npp<<iv,  BaAtrrm,  and  so  on,  showinj 
that  the  V  had  not  the  vowel  sound  in  such  words.* 


•  In  tbo  AnilirorliD  Library  «t  Milan,  r.nl,  S2,  Is  n 
Uki  Ui  (Jiiiiitiin  Aureliuii  .Sjraitiacbuii ;  anO  itimiuli  UilJ  > 
ron,  111  w)iotH<  (Killcctiun  of  ou>Iiw«  tlip  fiasmcoi  (•  trivon,  iIm 

IhM  It  In  al    lii»i  u»  iilil  ux  till'  I'lilii   ci'iiiiirr      In  thj:i    Wf^. 
IwriUcn  tnt< 
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Again,  the  Italians  still  retain  the  sound  of  our  v  in  all  names  of 
pcnons  and  places  which  hnvc  come  dow-n  from  the  ancients.  As 
w»  hare  before  observed,  such  words  would  be  less  subject  to  alter- 
ttioD  than  any  others,  lints,  Valeria,  Virginia,  Vittoria,  Virgilia, 
Qetaria,  and  Liria  may  be  adduced  as  examples  of  the  names  of 
pcntons  ;  and  Volterra,  Vcnetia,  Verona,  Vesuvio,  Velabro,  among 
many  other;!,  as  names  of  places.  Is  it  possible  that  such  names 
vere  i  '-d  Werona,  Wenetia,  Waleria,  or,  worse  still,  Liwia 

nd  U,  ^which  are  almost  impossibly  cacophonous)  ?     At  all 

«r«nts,  we  cannot  recall  a  single  name  of  a  person  or  place  in  which 
r  ha*  ''  1  of  M  in  Italian,  whether  occurring  in  the  beginning 

orthi'  > I' the  word.     On  the  contrary,  there  are  a  number  of 

Vords  bcgmning  with  u  which,  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  still  retain 
ll»  wand  of  our  r  ,•  as,  for  instance,  uomo,  which  is  sometimes  pro- 
■ooaced  ronio.* 

The  »lory  told  by  Cicero,  in  his  "  De  IMvinatione."  has  been  by 
loiiie  tbooght  to  show  that  the  v  was  pronounced  as  ii.  When  Mar- 
oat  Crassos  carried  his  anny  to  Drundisiuro,  a  hawker  of  Caunean 
4p  cried  out,  "  *' "  ^."  which  some  inteqtreted  as  a  bad  omen,  as 
hp  seemed  to  \u  •  Cave  ue  eas,"  beware  of  going.     But  if  the 

1:1  "IS  a  p — if  the  Greeks  are  right  in  their  modem 
J'  H>ii — ii„i»  the  hawker  very  nearly  said,  "  Cave  ne  eas,"  as 

\\.  s  would  pronounce  it. 

Tne  tiermans  theuisclves.  who  claim  that  the  consonant  r  of  the 
aociisnt  Latins  was  sounded  Uke  tr,  in  their  ovm  language,  singularly 


("M»riM  < 'I'roDia  Ormdooum  Frag,  inediui  ex  Membnois  Psiioip- 

"y/f  ktOMAr  18S.) 

PrtTMi  Mff  ill '  iices  of  th«  tenth  centurr  h  and  v  are  interchanged  in 

ihaa  a  Utuui^  -,  and  iliis  i»  also  the  case  witb  r  and  i. 

Tb*  UaM  M  Tnr-jiUiM  Uaorus  give  additional  « eight  to  tlib  Tiaw.     Qe  m.j» : 

"QraocB  diplithongiia  <m  literiii  no«trij  meat. 
Sola  t«caB*  Qiwd  v  ooniplet  faunu  satis  soaiun." 

r,  of  «oarMi,  b*  rrfvt  ■  •  to  tho  consonant  v. 

AfiUn,  coa|At«  la  i  ,  f'iiii,r,  f-itvw,  inUf.  nuUmu, 

«bit6a<rateA«TiUao>MltJiait,«ie. —  between 

al  tht  / *aA  Ae  r  Xhetv  V .:  ,  If  c  had 

••Ir  tlw  tmatd  o{  a,  what  vai  the  ohjrol  nl  »  riling  va,  '  upai  /     It  woB 

.,;.•,  -Ki^rSnim*.    Or  bow  wimlil  l(  I.' !■• -M.  '■•  ■■■■■"'•"  .   .       In  t]>c  letter* 

rrUiu  lo  Fnmto  >r  al  IL.  lib.  y\.\  and  riro 

:•!..    . ■■..  •■...,;.  .;,,     ,;|;    ,.    .,..1     f,). 

11*. 

f|^  din  •:nnri>ri(i  tihadi  nmriiim  rcji'jcnaa  e^inj.  rr  doh  per  o  icu  per  »'  •tnutniia. 
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onough,  generally  pronounce  tLe  w  like  our  v,  though  they  ncT« 
seem  accurately  to  distinguish  between  thctn.     Vossius  says 
ffferobant  nt  Germani  duplex   w  ;  ncmpe   pronnnciabaut  winui 
wallum,  widua,  waciUare,  unde  noxtrum  wijn,  wall,  widuwe,  wng 
gelcn,"  etc. ;  but  the  fact  is  that,  instead  of  pronouncing  these  word 
■with  a  w,  and  saying,  as  we  do,  wine  and  widow,  they  ciimiuonlj 
pronounce  Wein,  Vine  ;  Witwe,  Vitve  ;  Was,  Vas  ;  Willu'lm,  Vi 
helm  ;  though  there  is  a  sort  of  burr  of  «e  in  some  provinces,  and 
others  almost  a  clear  w.    Their  principles  and  their  practice 
therefore,  a  little  at  variance. 

It  also  seems  that,  so  far  from  the  Latins  and  Italians  accepting 
the  sound  of  the  w  in  German  names,  they  changed  it  into  ffu,  and. 
the  name  Wilhelm,  for  instance,  becomes  Guilelmns  ;  Walter,  Gual^ 
terns  ;  which  tlicy  certainly  would  never  have  done  had  the  soonj 
been  represented  by  the  v. 

As  to  the  yu,  it  would  also  seem  probable  that,  in  some  cases  ; 
least,  it  had  the  sound  of  k  or  hard  c,  since  we  find  in  many  word 
the  c  used  for  the  </u,  as  in  quotidie,  cotidie  ;  quura,  cum  ;  lo({nutn4 
locutus  ;  quur,  cur  ;  and  others.     In  the  letters  of  Fronto  and  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  according  to  the  palimpsest  MS.  discovered  by  Cardina 
Mai,  this  peculiarity  constantly  appears,  and  even  cur  is  spelled  qi 
How  far  this  went  it  is  impns.sil)le  f«>  determine,  but  it  is  even  poa 
Bible  that,  after  all,  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  c/ii  and  ijui  maj 
represent  in  sound  the  Latin  qui.     This,  at  least,  would  seem  to 
indicated  by  the  double  pun  of  Cicero,  who,  being  requested  to  giii 
his  vote  for  the  son  of  a  cook,  answered,  "  Ego  quo<{ue  tibi  jur 
favebo,"  punning  on  the  word  tji/otjue,  as  well  iujurc. 

Time  and  space  will  only  allow  us  to  speak  briefly  of  the  lett«i 
*,  which,  we  are  told  in  the  syllabus,  in  the  beginning  and  end  a| 
words,  and  at  the  beginning  of  syllables  and  before  consonants, 
always  sharp  (as  the  s  in  sin)  in  Italian,  and  should  be  so  in  Latin 
This,  certainly,  is  not  alwap  the  case  in  Italiatu    It  not  UDCon 
.  monly  has  the  sound  of  z,  as  in  tlrMrto,  which  is  pronouDoed  da 
or  un'ttuni,  which  is  tiiezurn. 

But,  more  than  even  in  the  sound  of  the  letters,  it  is  to  be  fea 
that  in  accents  our  English  pronunciation  is  entirely  wTong.  W^ 
almost  always  throw  the  accent  backward  instead  of  forward,  ant 
Lfirobaljly  areas  wrong  in  »(•  doing  as  if  we  iduiuld  pronounce  Freiid 
in  like  manner.  Ind<'t'd,  thin  is  prt>cwoly  the  vice  to  which  all  Knj 
Hsb  arc  prone  in  speaking  French.  Our  ordinary  accent  of  LatiJ 
worda  convejs  no  correct  notion  of  thoir  quantity.    It  is  dime 
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impossible  in  oar  spoken  Latin  to  distingaish  a  spondee  from  a 
trochee  or  an  iambns,  and  it  is  only  when  we  scan  a  verse  that  we 
accentoate  the  words  according  to  their  real  quantity  and  rhythm. 
Bat,  after  all,  is  it  possible  that  the  Romans  did  not  clearly  express 
the  rhythm  of  their  verses  in  reading  or  declaiming  them,  or  that 
the  accent  of  words  in  verse  was  totally  different  in  reading  from 
what  it  was  in  speaking  ?  Did  not  the  poet  follow  the  real  accent 
and  quantity  of  the  word  as  spoken  ?  Is  it  credible  that  in  speaking 
they  threw  the  accent  backward,  and  said,  for  instance,  Dolces 
moriens  reminiscitor  Argds,  and  in  reading  threw  the  accent  for- 
ward and  said,  Dnlces  moriens  Argos  ?  We  have  laid  down  elabo- 
rate rales  and  classifications  to  indicate  the  quantity  of  words,  which 
when  spoken  ordinarily  are  totally  different  in  quantity  and  accent ; 
so  that  oar  pronunciation  gives  us  no  real  clew  to  the  quantity  of 
any  word,  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  a  spondee  from  an  iambus  or 
a  trochee.  Is  there  any  living  language  in  which  so  extraordinary 
a  peculiarity  occurs  ?  Is  any  nation  forced  to  consult  dictionaries, 
and  encumber  its  memory  with  rules  of  prosody  varying  from  those 
of  common  speech,  in  order  to  write  verse  in  its  own  language  ? 
Yet  this  is  precisely  what  we  are  forced  to  do  in  Latin,  and  this  of 
itself  woald  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  our  pronunciation  is  false. 

{To  be  continued.) 


YII. 

SUBSTANCE  AND  SHADOW  IN  FINANCE. 


The  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  of  the  opinion  generally 
that  a  paper  currency,  in  the  form  of  United  States  notes  ("  green- 
backs ")  or  national-bank  notes,  is  at  once  more  economical  and  more 
convenient  in  use  than  the  metals,  whether  gold  or  silver.  Two 
questions  remain  which  are  open  to  serious  dispute  : 

1.  Shall  the  paper  currency  be  redeemable  in  coin  ? 

2.  Whether  so  redeemable  or  not,  shall  it  be  exclusively  of 
greenbacks,  exclusively  of  national-bank  notes,  or  a  currency  com- 
posed in  part  of  each  ? 

The  notion  that  a  government  may  make  a  declaration  upon  a 
piece  of  paper,  that  the  piece  of  paper  on  which  the  declaration  is 
made  is  one  dollar  or  one  thousand  dollars,  the  difference  being  a 
difference  of  typography  alone,  is  a  very  modern  notion,  which  one 
of  its  advocates  attempts  to  dignify  by  calling  it  "  the  American 
system  of  finance."  As  a  notion  it  is  American,  but  as  a  system  it 
has  as  yet  no  existence  in  this  or  in  any  other  country.  Experi- 
ments containing  everything  that  is  proposed  by  the  advocates  of 
this  experiment,  and  something  advantageous  in  addition  thereto, 
have  been  tried,  and  in  every  instance  they  have  failed. 

The  French  notes  called  assignats  asserted  first  their  value  re- 
spectively, and  they  were  also  made  receivable  for  all  public  and 
private  obligations  and  debts.  The  national  domain  was  pledged 
for  their  redemption,  the  penalty  of  death  was  declared  against 
counterfeiters,  the  nation  promised  to  recompense  informers,  and 
art  contributed  an  effigy  of  the  goddess  of  justice  holding  the 
scales  evenly  balanced,  and  an  effigy  of  the  goddess  of  liberty  an- 
nouncing the  rights  of  man.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  declarations, 
safeguards,  and  inducements,  the  French  assignats  became  utterly 
worthless,  and  were  stowed  away  in  closets  and  garrets  until  the 
civil  war  in  America,  when  the  neglected  accumulations  were  brought 
oat  and  sold  to  the  manafactarers  of  new  paper.    Every  quality  oi 
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iiich  the  genius  of  onr  American  financial  refarmen  has 
y«i  coggoted  may  be  found  in  the  French  assignatis  with  the<prom- 
IM  of  redemption  added  thereto  ;  and  yet  they  depreciated  in  pur- 
ehaatog  power,  and  <li!<a]>[>eared  finally  from  the  busiuces  channels 
•if  the  country. 

*"'"•   the  experiment  was  tried  by  the  Sonthem  Confederacy 
i3  civil  war.     The  notes  of  that  government  were  endowed 

wilh  .  that  is  proposed   for  the  ctiiTency  to  be  issued 

mdcT  'jn  system  of  iin-iiice,"  to  all  which  was  added  a 

•tipnlalion  u  to  redemption — remote  and  eontiugeut,  to  be  sore, 
imt  not  more  hannfuL,  it  wnnld  seem,  than  a  pledge  perpetual  of 
aao-pavmeat.  In  the  end  it  could  be  ^aid  tnithfully  of  that  Amer- 
ican system  of  finance,  that  a  householder  would  carry  his  money 
to  market  in  a  basket,  and  take  home  his  dinner  in  bis  waistcoat 
pockrt. 

Our  own  experience  was  the  same  in  kind,  though  not  so  disas- 
trouf  ill  the  results.  The  greenback  bore  a  declaration  of  its  v.alue, 
•gppofled  by  the  promiae  of  the  Government  to  pay  the  holder 
dienof.  at  a  time  future  but  not  specltiod,  a  sum  in  gold  or  silver 
com  r<}nAl  to  the  value  declared.  It  was  receivable  by  the  Govera- 
nent  fur  t>uiiiage,  for  excise  and  direct  taxes,  and  it  was  a  legal  ten- 
4kr  fwr  all  private  debts  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  its  qualities  and  uses, 
and  the  obligations  it  carried  with  it,  the  greenback  depreciated 
iiDtil  it  wa-ii  worth  lo  gold  no  more  than  thirty-five  centa  on  the 
dolUr. 

The  advocates  of  "  the  American  system  of  finance  "  have  one 
poMti'  and  if  that  bv  indcfcn.»ible,  then  their  scheme  is  a 

faQorr  -ler.     It  is  this:  A  government,  by  its  official  and 

alM}lut«  decree,  cao  give  to  that  which  has  no  appreciable  value  in 
ittclf    .  •     '.  commercial  purclianing  power.     Tlie  attempt  to 

do  ih.  .n  fact,  though  not  in  form,  by  Fnince.  by  the 

5oHtli«m  Confederacy,  and  by  tlie  United  States,  and  in  each  in- 
«tance  the  undertaking  wa>i  a  failure.  Further,  it  is  to  be  said  that 
the  history  of  the  world  furaii<hes  no  evidence  of  ttte  «nccc68  of  the 
•••  ^  in  any  oonntry  or  in  any  age.     Is  it  nrged  that  the  fail- 

ur  these  case*  was  dae  to  circnmstances?    If  s«>,  then  the 

|iow«r  riaimed  for  a  government  is  not  an  absolute  power,  but  only 
s  ■  •     •  •         •    ,    '  "  '■  \  or- 

»'  its, 

I.  QH,  at  times  quite  remote  from  ranii  other, 

a4i<i  r.«.-ii  aii'j  •.'«•  Tj  \n  ibe  trials  was  a  signal  failarv.    Thus  far  all 
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the  mreumetances  have  been  unfavorable,  if  tested  by  the  resultx 
and  who  among  the  prophets  can  forecast  the  circumstances 
■wait  on  success  ? 

In  the  presence  of  tJiis  experience,  is  the  suggestion  out  of  p' 
that  there  may  be  inherent  diflfieulties  attending  the  project  w 
the  advocates  of  "  the  American  system  of  finance  "  can  not  remove 
A  piece  of  plain  |)aper,  of  the  size  of  a  United  States  note,  is  of  so 
little  intrinsic  value  as  to  defy  expression  except  in  vulgar  or  di 
tnal  fractions.    The  proposition  is,  that  by  the  mere  declaration 
I  ft  government  imprinted  upon  this  paper  it  at  once  takes  on 
quality  of  value,  or  that  all  men  will  so  assume,  and  upon  the 
sumption  so  act  in  all  the  business  affairs  of  the  country. 

llie  statement  of  this  absiurdity  in  the  alternative  ought  to 
'  its  refutation.  Can  a  government,  a  mere  human  govenimenf,  cr( 
f^ftto  something  out  of  nothing — make  that  valuable  wliich,  in  th 
opinion  of  all  mankind,  is  viiliieloss?  Or,  if  it  can  not  do  that 
this,  can  it  by  a  decree  so  change  the  opinions  of  men  in  mxss  Ih 
tiioy  will  accept  as  valuable  that  which  in  fact  baa  no  value,  an 
after  experience  so  continue  to  act  through  indefinite  pcrio<ls 
time  ?  The  best  evidence  that  men  might  be  so  deluded  is  to 
found  in  the  wickedness  of  those  who  propose  the  measure  and 
the  folly  of  those  wlio  accept  it.  The  existence  of  such  classe 
even  though  they  bear  a  sniaii  proportion  only  to  the  whole,  is  su 
gestivc  of  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  wildest  absurdities 
the  most  dangerous  vagaries  may  flourish  for  a  time. 

ANIien  the  advocates  of  fiat  money  propose  to  limit  its  ifisnc, 
when  they  assert  tbat  the  failure  of  previous  experiments  was  dm 
to  the  limitation  of  uses  to  which  the  currency  was  applicable, 
the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  accept  greenbacks  for  customs  d 
\\\v»,  they  admit  that  the  <^uality  of  value  docs  not  inhere  in  pa] 
decreed  money  by  a  government.  And  if  paper  bearing  the  dcero 
of  a  government  that  it  is  money  have  no  intrinsic  value,  and  if  i 
earry  not  a  promise  of  some  other  thing  that  is  valuable,  then 

cka  each  and  both  the  ejisenti.il  qualities  of  a  currency.  Ilavini 
in  itself  no  value,  .and  not  beiiring  on  its  face  a  promise  of  som- 
thing  of  v-ilue,  no  man  in  his  sonscs  would  surrender  actual  propcrt 
in  exchange  for  it. 

Every  bmincaa  transaction,  from  the  barter  of  a  dozen  of  eg] 
for  s  pound  of  sugar  to  the  s.%lc  and  purohaso  of  an  empire,  has  i 
it  M  (ho  ciucntial  qnality  one  or  the  other  of  two  conditions  rqi 
ftipnlations — cdther  the  exchange  of  one  thing  of  value  for  aootfai 
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thing  of  value,  or  the  surrender  of  one  thing  of  value  for  the  prom- 
ise of  another  thing  of  value.  The  currency  of  a  country,  the  cur- 
rency of  the  world,  the  medium  of  exchange — ^that  is,  the  means  by 
which  transfers  of  property  from  one  to  another  are  effected — ^must 
answer  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  conditions.  It  must  be  either 
valuable  in  itself,  or  it  must  bear  on  its  face  the  promise  of  some- 
thing valuable  to  him  who  receives  it. 

A  conspicuous  leader  in  financial  reform,  and  the  author  of  the 
phrase  "the  American  system  of  finance',"  has  admitted  recently 
that  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  issue  of  fiat  money  ;  and  it  is  the 
general  assertion  of  the  friends  of  the  system  that  the  issue  is  to  be 
limited  to  the  wants  of  trade.  These  concessions  are  an  admission 
that  what  is  called  fiat  money  has  no  intrinsic  value  ;  and  as  it  car- 
ries no  promise  of  redemption  in  any  valuable  thing,  it  lacks  mani- 
festly both  the  essential  qualities  of  a  currency.  Its  capacity  for 
circulation  must  depend,  therefore,  upon  the  prevalence  of  the  ad- 
mitted error  that  it  is  valuable.  The  advocates  of  this  scheme  may 
wisely  consider  whether  a  public  policy  which  rests  upon  an  appa- 
rent and  actual  falsehood  can  long  withstand  the  assaults  of  truth. 

It  is  a  popular  saying  that  the  currency  of  the  country  should 
be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  trade.  If  it  is  meant  by  this  that  the 
currency  should  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  tradesmen, 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  limit  would  never  be  reached. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  honest  wants  of  trade  are  limited  by  the  rights 
of  trade,  and  the  rights  of  trade  are  easily  understood  when  we  ex- 
amine ita  nature.  As  before  stated,  trade  is  the  exchange  of  one 
thing  of  value  for  another  thing  of  value,  or  the  surrender  of  one 
thing  of  value  for  the  promise  of  another  thing  of  value.  When, 
therefore,,  the  possessor  of  property  yields  his  title  to  another,  he 
should  receive  other  property  in  return  or  a  promise  of  other  prop- 
erty ;  and  when  this  is  not  done,  he  is  the  subject  of  a  MTong. 

Upon  the  argument  already  presented  it  is  apparent  that  the 
currency  of  a  country  should  either  be  intrinsically  valuable,  or  it 
should  bear  a  promise  that  the  holder  may  at  his  pleasure  command 
the  sum  specified  in  that  which  possesses  intrinsic  value.  The  hon- 
est wants  of  trade  can  not  be  made  to  extend  beyond  a  currency 
possessing  one  or  the  other  of  these  qualities  ;  and  a  currency  pos- 
sessing either  of  these  qualities,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  must 
be  limited  in  amount. 

The  friends  of  the  fiat  system  of  money  dogmatize  thus  :  The 
Govemment  takes  a  piece  of  gold,  stamps  upon  it  one  dollar,  makes 
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no  provision  for  its  redemption,  and  it  passes  from  hand  to  Lan(^ 
answering  all  the  purposes  of  business  ;  and  if  the  Government  but 
so  will,  it  may  do  the  same  with  a  piece  of  paper  and  with  the  sa 
results.  As  the  agent  to  be  employed,  to  wit,  the  Goveniment, ; 
the  same  in  both  cases,  the  proposition  must  be  true  unless  there  il 
an  iutrinsie  difference  between  a  piece  of  gold  and  a  piece  of  paper! 
but  if  a  difference  shall  be  made  to  appear,  then  with  equal  certaintj 
is  the  proposition  false. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  the  fact  thj 
there  is  not  a  human  being  in  any  civilized  country  who,  having  ii 
his  possession  an  article  of  property  with  which  he  is  willing  to  par 
wHIl  not  dispose  of  it  for  a  quantity  of  gold.     Tliis  statement 
equally  true  of  every  civilized  nation  during  the  entire  historical ; 
riod  ;  ,ind  with  slight  qualifications,  it  is  also  true  of  semi-civilize 
and  savage  races  and  tribes  of  men.     Can  this  be  said  of  papc 
whether  tendered  in  it«  office  of  money  or  otherwise  ?    There  is  i 
universal  desire  for  gold,  and  gold  is  the  only  product  of  nature  i 
of  art  for  which  a  universal  desire  exists. 

Next  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  act  of  the  Government  in  coinin 
gold  does  not  in  any  sensible  degree  affect  its  value.  Tlie  piece  i 
gold  stamped  otic  dodar  had  the  same  intrinsic  v.alue  when  it  e« 
fered  the  mint  as  when  it  came  from  the  mint,  and  its  nominal  vain 
conforms  very  nearly  to  its  intrinsic  value.  The  Government  assaj 
the  gold,  weighs  the  gold,  stamps  the  coin  for  the  convenience 
those  who  have  occasion  to  use  it  ;  but  if  the  agency  of  the  Goi 
cmment  were  withheld,  the  owner  of  gold  could  purchase  evor 
thing  that  he  might  desire  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  C'a 
the  same  be  said  of  paper,  even  though  coined,  to  nse  a  favorit 
word  of  the  friends  of  "  the  American  system  of  finance  "  ? 

Further,  it  is  to  be  said  of  gold  that  its  cost,  measured  by  tl 
application  of  human  labor  to  its  production,  is  equal  to  its  pu 
chasing  power  of  other  articles  which  arc  .also  the  products  of  lab<ji 
Can  this  be  s.iid  of  coined  p;i[ter  d'jllarN,  of  fiat  j)ajier,  of  papa 
which  c.arries  no  jirouiise  of  re«ieinption  ?  Hy  the  use  of  steam  ar 
power  prejtKea  tho  Govcmmect  could  produce  a  million  dollars 
coiii'  '    ■  liv  an  expenditure  of  labor  paid  in  got 

not'  1 'loll.irs.  A  million  dolLirs  of  gold  brougl 

out  of  the  Itocky  Mountains  costs  in  labor  as  much  m  the  quantit 
of  wheat  brought  out.  of  the  prairies  th.it  the  million  of  gold  wij 
purchase. 

Nor  should  the  (uggestiou  be  omitted  that  the  hnman  mind  can 
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•t  ^ooedTe  of  snch  an  addition  to  the  quanlitj  of  gold  aa  to  de- 
its  vatne  cither  in  mass  or  as  coin.    The  parchasbg  power  of 
,  giTen  weight  or  of  a  specific  coin  would  diminiBb  by  an  increase 
'  prodnctioo,  but  gold  woultl  still  remain  the  one  solvent  of  every 
cial  tnuwaction.     On  the  other  hand,  no  one,  not  even  the 
Mot  adrocalc  of  an  irredeemable  currency,  denies  the  possibility 
'  ftuch  an  issue  of  paper,  whatever  its  natnre  or  form,  as  to  render 
It  in  ito  jtarts  and  a»  a  whole  utterly  valueli'ss. 

If  the  distinctions  pointed  out  are  not  altogether  vigionary,  they 
famish  a  complete  refutation  of  the  proposition  that,  inasmuch  as 
!  Qoremrocnt  coins  gold,  stamps  it,  and  makes  no  provision  for. 
I  redemption,  it  may  therefore  safely  and  wisely  coin  paper,  stamp ' 
It,  iasoc  it.  and  leave  it  to  its  fate. 

Underlying  all  the  visionary  theories  of  the  advocates  of  irre- 
\>\e  p.tpcr  money  is  the  error  that  value  or  wealth  is  created 
human  agency.    What  wc  call  wealth,  the  result  of  human  labor 
the  abject  of  human  desire,  is,  in  the  specific  things  of  value, 
bot  the  product  of  the  combination  of  forces  and  elements  pre- 
■'ig.     The'  of  man  is  to  change  the  position  of 

B^- ,  ike  new  <  i.ins,  to  call  to  his  aid  the  forces  of 

Bj  tho  nse  of  these  processes  and  agencies,  which  demand 
kbor  -  -  ' '     -  --*.  he  produces  articles  of  value  ;  and  the  general 
il*  .  ilae  is  measured  by  the  labor  required. 

Prooecding  upon  the  view  submitted  that  an  irredeemable  paper 
>0T,  aa  a  pennanent  public  policy,  is  incompatible  with  na- 
honcaty  or  private  pros]H-rity,  it  remains  to  be  said  that  the 
of  paper  rvdeoroa)  'is  not  free  from  peril  ;  but  it  is  at  < 

the  moct  oonrcni*  to  most  economical  means  of  trans- 

Bg  both  public  and  private  buainess.     When  there  is  but  little 
• :  V,  as  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
Government  and  tlie  banks  to  increase^ 
banc  of  oottA,  i-vcn  though  redeemable  in  coin,  to  such  .in  extent 
J,,  ;..<i,«,..   ..^ —   .,,„.„, ,^,  gpt.onlation8,  and  involve  merchants 
(  -.  and  bankruptcy.    This  is  the  tendency, 

Mud-  'em  it  was  a  frequent   result. 

I  an..  -.'^.-■. .,    udoenoM.    An  advance  in  prices 

aoon  followed  by  a  change  in  the  balance  of  trade.    Exports 

•  <aH  is  a  -  '  '  '"' 

>tei  as  a  • 
nroid  a  mane  of  act  i  i  thev  foreseo  can  end  onir  in 

If,  however,  the  |iri<  auunuary  policy  is  not  adopted  gen- 
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erall^,  a  change  in  the  balance  of  trade  and  a  demand  for  coin  fur 
nish  an  early  and  wholesome  corrective  of  any  over-i»80e  of  papel 
This  corrective  is  equally  efficacious  whether  the  issues  of  paj>cr 
by  the  Government  dirertly  or  through  the  agency  of  biiuks. 

The  ol<l  theories  in  favor  of  an  exclusively  metallic  currencj 
have  disappeared.     When  flnanuial  transactions,  both  public  anc 
private,  were  limited  in  amount,  when  in  the  agricultural  section^ 
of  the  country  the  business  was  chiefly  by  barter,  and  when  ther< 
were  but  few  opportunities  of  communicating  with  the  centers  o^ 
wealth  and  trade,  a  partiality  for  a  metallic  t-urrency  was  botl 
natural  and  wise.     But  the  condition  of  the  country  has  changed 
in  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  its  productions,  in  the  habits  ot 
business  of  its  inhabitants,  especially  of  the  agricultural  sectionaJ 
and  in  the  means  of  communication.     These  changes  involve  iht 
disuse  of  coin  for  ordinary  business,  and  the  substitution  of  paperJ 
whose  volume  and  quality  can  only  be  fixed  by  the  circi  i 
that  the  holder  may  at  any  moment  command  the  coin  of  i 
cmment  or  bank  by  whose  authority  the  jjaper  was  issued. 

The  securities  against  an  over-issue  of  paper  redeemable  in  coin 
are  :  first,  a  public  judgment  expressed  in  the  laws  of  the  country  ; 
then  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  those  intrusted  with  the  manage 
nient  of  the  issues,  whether  by  the  national  Treasury  or  by  th« 
banks ;  and,  at  last,  the  correctionary  force  of  the  inevitable  de 
maud  for  coin  when  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  ns.  While  it 
can  not  bo  maintained  that  these  securities  will  prove  snfiicient  at 
all  times,  it  can  be  said  with  truth  that  the  wisdom  of  men  and  tb| 
laws  of  business  have  as  yet  furnished  none  better. 

The  convenience  of  paper  as  compared  with  coin  is  established 

by  the  fact  that  a  thousand  dollars  of  silver  weighs  about  sixtj 

^pounds,  and  an  equal  value  of  gold  weighs  more  than  one  twenliot 

ranch.    Such  is  the  magnitude  of  business,  both  public  and  prt^ 

rate,  that  its  transaction  would  bo  impossible  if  only  coin  could  b< 

iployed. 

The  relative  economy  of  paper  is  worthy  of  notice  also.    Th< 

unual  interest  on  a  metallic  circulation  sufficient  for  the  counlrj 

rould  not  i)e  less  than  ii'2.'i,000,000 ;  while  the  interest  upon  thij 
Coin  re<<ii<rve  in  the  banks  and  the  national  Treasury'  need  not  be 
more  than  one  third  of  that  amount.  Coin  in  general  use  doteri^ 
orates  annually  by  abrasion  about  ono  per  cent. ;  and  the  fiiu 

»8ses  of  coin  by  ■ ' 

rhilo  the  loss  of  ; 
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it,  or  to  th*  national  Trea*ury,  of  an  equal  amount.  The  n«e  of 
Crartinmal  subsitliarj'  coins  in  place  of  fractional  notes  involves  a 
Ktovernnicnt  of  not  less  tban  $400,000  a  year,  and  im- 
I  th«'  wholi-  public  a  heavy  burden  in  their  use.  If  to  the 
rriul  fiaper  money  there  should  be  addeti  a  fca- 
1  yf  mutilated  currency  by  the  post-offices,  our 
hoiuney  would  be  at  once  both  economical  and  agreeable. 

ons  to  which  assent  is  now  asked  are  :  first,  that  a 
more  convenient  and  economical  than  a  currency 
of  coin  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  paper  currency  should  at  all  times 
be  redeemable  in  coin  at  the  jjleasure  of  the  holder. 

FrtT  fflrther  consideration  there  remains  the  question  :  Shall  the 
ncy  so  re<leeni.'ible  be  exclusively  of  United  States  notes, 
.V  of  national -bank  notes,  or  shall  it  be  composed  in  part 
LeMbr  ' 

lie  fortuiu-  of  tiations,  as  of  individuals,  that  there  is  never 
It  of  lime  when  they  arc  so  entirely  free  from  all  obliga- 
tiun*  M  to  be  absolute  masters  of  their  own  policy  and  conduct. 
0«r  fioaa<-'  '  '  v  has  been  dictated  in  its  most  important  fea- 
tore*  by  f'  I  circumst.onces  over  which  the  nation  had  no 

eoatrol.  An  imptTative  necessity  for  money  led  to  the  overthrow 
of  U>(i  Stat«  banking  system,  and  the  establishment  of  the  national 
haakhiff  system  in  its  stead.  The  same  necessity  compelled  Con- 
gfMi  ^  ire  the  issue  of  greenb.icks,  .ind  as  early  as  1862  to 

give  a  1  _  :n  advance  to  those  who  might  purchase  our  bonds 
that  nothing  but  coin  should  be  received  for  dnties  at  the  custom- 
bosMw,  and  that  the  coin  so  received  shonld  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
raeit  of  the  interest  and  a  portion  each  year  of  the  principal  of  the 
]mbtic  debt.  If  the  faith  of  the  nation  is  kept,  nothing  but  coin  can 
"•■ '-'m-bonscg,  and  the  coin  so  received  must  be 
ntcrest  of  the  public  debt,  and  each  year  to 
t'  lit.  of  the  principal,  the  latter  appropriation 

t' ijj  fund.     This  pledge  creates  a  use  for  coin 

whL-h  will  I'jiatintie  until  the  public  debt  is  paid. 

«aitk«  as  a  nation  came  the  issue  of  greenbacks 

inla  wHh  their  privilege  of  issuing  notes,  and  \ht 

lowaro:  SBiall  we  abandon  both,  xhall  we  abandon  either, 

10  to  oae  both  ?    T    •'  ■    f  the  volume  of 

':»tlon  the  OovernT)  ip  benefit  of  the 

tli.    I      Mi.i  of  Interest.    They 

...,., v....  ..,^^.1;^;.     'i'iK'>r  rt'demptioo  i'wpHw  tlM 

vol.  crrnu.— ya  S60.  6 
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increase  of  the  interest-bearing  debt  to  a  like  amount,  nr  the  use  of 
moneys  or  revenues  which  otherwise  would  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest-bearing  debt.  As  a  currency  the  greenback  is 
entirely  satisfactory.  Waiving  the  fact  that  hitherto  the  Oovcm- 
ment  has  not  been  prepared  to  redeem  the  greenback,  it  may  be 
said  with  entire  confidence  that  no  nation  ever  had  a  better  paper 
CJirrency. 

The  national-bank  notes  are  gtiaranteed  by  a  pledge  of  Govern- 
ment stocks,  and  they  are  redeemed  daily  in  greenbacks  at  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  In  commercial  value  they  are 
equal  to  greenbacks,  and  both  circulate  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, without  question  and  without  loss.  The  item  of  exchange  no 
longer  appears  as  an  expense  in  domestic  commercial  transactions, 
or  upon  the  note-book  of  the  traveler. 

If  wo  could  treat  the  subject  of  finance  solely  as  a  question  of 
profit  and  loss  to  the  national  Tre.isiiry,  there  would  be  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  abandon  the  national  banking  system,  and  \fa,xxe 
an  amount  of  greenbacks  equal  to  the  volume  of  bank  notes  wit.h- 
flrawn.  Something  would  be  gained  by  the  change.  The  interest 
saved  by  the  substitution  would  slightly  exceed  the  revenue  no* 
obtained  by  the  States  and  nation  from  the  taxation  of  the  banks 
say  five  million  dollars  a  year.  The  province  of  a  bank  is,  by  tl 
aggregations  of  capital  represented  by  its  stock,  and  by  the  rereii 
of  moderate  sums  of  money  deposited  by  its  patrons,  to  mass  inni 
and  therefrom  to  make  loans  to  merchants  and  mauufatrturc 
Thereby  they  become  aids  to  business.  The  i)rofits  of  banks 
derived  from  original  capital,  from  circulation,  and  from  deposilj 
Should  the  General  Government  assume  the  entire  circulation 
the  country,  the  profits  of  banks  would  be  limited  to  capital 
deposits.  At  present  the  profits  of  country  banks  are  derivd 
chiefly  from  capital  and  circulation,  while  in  the  cities  the  proj 
are  mainly  from  ca])ital  and  deposit*.  The  change  proposed  woo 
deprive  the  country  banks  of  the  means  of  existence,  and  the  p» 
portion  of  surplus  capital  in  the  cities  would  bo  greater  (ban  it  no 
is.  Business  must  follow  eapital,  aud  the  change  would  tend 
promote  the  wealth  and  {>opuIation  of  cities  at  the  expenixe  of 
country.  The  tendency  to  the  cities  is  snfliciently  strong  aire* 
but  the  abolition  of  the  national  baok«  would  be  an  important 
in  the  same  direction. 

It  would  h.')]>pen,  however,  that  the  abolition  of  the  nation 
banks  would  be  followed  by  the  restoration  of  the  State-baiJc  s] 
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teiB.  The  intorior  SUtes  and  sparsely  settled  sections  of  oonntry 
irould  Dot  long  rcist  quietly  under  a  system  which  tended  to  im- 
poTorixh  tbcni  and  to  curich  the  most  wealthy  sections  of  the  Union. 
Tht«  ov*'rthrow  of  the  national  banks  means  the  reOstablishment  of 
t'  bank  system,  and  the  movement  should  he  so  treated. 

i  ...    be  the  result,  whatever  may  he  the  piirjiose  of  those  who 

ativocatc  the  destruction  of  the  national  banks.  These  institutions 
irs  to  the  amount  of  more  than  *800,000,0<M),  and  in  pros- 
iiies  the  aggregate  liabilities  to  them  of  merchants  and 
manofacturers  would  not  bo  less  than  $1,000,000,000.  The  people 
and  the  authorities  m.ay  wisely  consider  whether  the  overthrow  of  a 
gystcm  by  which  the  debtor  class  will  be  compelled  to  pay  $1,000,- 
(100,(100,  and  to  find  credits  elsewhere  for  the  conduct  of  their  busi- 
ness <*Ai>  l>e  effected  without  a  shock  that  will  touch  every  interest 
of  society. 

Nor  is  it  eisy  to  see  how  the  restoration  of  the  State  system 
would  In-nefit  the  national  Treasury.  The  revenue  derived  from 
tbc  prcM-nt  system  amounts  to  more  than  $7,000,000  a  year,  which 
i-       '  'in  set-off  against  the  ailvantages  which  the  banks 

.;  circulation.     The  States  realize  about  19,000,000 

morv. 

In  time,  were  the  cliangc  effected,  there  would  arise  a  conflict 
of  intr'r»'<i  between  the  General  Government  and  the  State  banks. 
T  ;lation  of  national-bank  notes  and  of   greenbacks  is  now 

.  ,...ii  to  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  maintain  them  at  par 
itli  cuiu.  The  scheme  proposed  assomes  that  the  bank  notes  arc 
withdrawn  and  the  volume  of  greonbacks  increased  by  a  cor- 
ding amount,  Icuviug  the  aggregate  where  it  now  is.  This 
being  ilum*,  an  imoo  of  notes  by  State  hanks  would  increase  the 
Tularae  of  currency,  and  we  should  be  again  involved  in  the  diffi- 
ctilti<'!i  of  an  excessive  volume  of  paper  money,  or  the  national  Gov- 
mn-  I  be  re<iuired  to  retire  greenbacks  in  proportion  to  the 

iantc  <^ .      ....  bonk  notes. 

Finally,  after  debatu  and  controversy  were  over,  the  practical 
na  would  be  :  Shall  we  h.-ivo  ii  currency  composed  in  part  of 
iks  and  in  part  of  natioual-bauk  notes,  or  a  currency  com- 
in  part  of  greenbacks  and  in  part  of  State-bank  notes  ?    Shall 
'  '       ■'       .iiitrol  of  the  General  Gov- 

I  we  have  »  curnnicy  under 
11  or  more  Siau-fi,  withi>ut  uniformity  of 

•luv,  auM  .-uujvi.^  V.---  -....  .1  ni!c^  v\\  irit  •h'xlt  of  redemption  as  the 
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different  States  may  provide?     If  the  view  t.ikcu  be  sound,  ti 
abolition  of  banks  of  circulation  is  an  inipossibilitT,  and  the  pr 
tical  question  i» :  Shall  those  banks  be  controlled  by  the  sever 
States  or  by  the  nation? 

The  banking  sj-stem  is  now  free,  and  thi'  amount  of  capital  f» 
ployed  from  time  to  time  will  be  determined  by  the  business  of  ll 
I'ountry.     The  resumption  of  specie  payments  will  check  the  bn« 
ness  of  batikiuj^,  and  there  is  no  reason   to  anticipate  any  considel 
able  increase  of  banking  capital  within  the  next  two  years.     Put 
ther,  it  is  probable  that  the  Government  can  keep  in  circulatio 
from  i(!nO0,(K)0,O<>n  to  «i;ri(l,(XX),n<XI  in  rrreenhacks.     The  law  pro 
vides  for  the  issue  of  certilit^aies  of  the  dcnoniin.ition  of  ten  dollaf 
and  upward  upon  a  deposit  uf  silver  coin.     Ultimately,  tudess  tl: 
act  authorizing  the  coinage  of  silver  is  repealed,  these  certificate 
will  form  a  part  of  the  currency  of  the  country.     When  that  timd 
arrives,  the  means  of  the  Government  to  pay  specie  will  be  limited 
to  the  use  of  eilver,  and  thus  greenbacks  and  silver  certificates  wii 
be  of  the  same  value.     Under  the  silver  bill  there  will  be  a  stcadj 
addition  to  the  volume  of  paper  money,  varying  frojn  $24,000,(KK 
to  $-tt<,000,(MK)  a  year.     This  addition  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  ] 
perceptible  increase  in  prices,  estimated  in  silver — an  increase  whic 
ought  to  satisfy  those  who  thuik  that  the  legislation  in  regard 
resumption  has  been  beneficial  to  the  creditor  class  and  injurious 
the  debtor  class.     In  truth,  neither  class  has  been  affected  serionsl; 
by  the  legislation  of  the  la,st  ten  years.     Since  I80>*  there  has  bet^ 
no  contraction  in  the  volume  of  paper  money  which  can  be  plcade 
in  justification  of  the  statement  that  our  financial  troubles  are  a( 
tributable  to  that  cause.     Nor  has  legislation  contributed  to  tl 
causes  and  processes  by  which  the  premium  on  gold  has  been 
minished. 

Tlie  opening  of  the  South  to  business  furnished  a  new  field  fo 
the  nse  of  paper.  In  these  ten  years  population  and  business  hav 
increased,  and  the  uses  of  money  have  increased  also.  'Hiese  cause 
have  pro<luced  the  same  rcstilts  .is  would  have  flowed  from  an  uctuj 
contnM'fion  in  the  3bs<'nce  of  any  new  demanil  for  money. 

In  pnwperous  times  capital  is  in  the  hands  of  borrowers ; 
]>eriod8  of  deprosHion  it  returns  to  its  owners.    Thus  it  Itappet 
that  for  the  puqioses  of  bu.<iineHS  the  currency  has  been  contjac 
,  in  the  sprtions  of  country  where  capital  was  most  needed. 

Tl»e  depression  of  buitincM,  reducing  tho  cost  of  dumcstic  pr 
•  acta,  has  stimulated  oar  «zporu,  and  the  same  cnues  Iuiv«  dimSii 
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iahed  oar  imports.  The  result  is,  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  in 
oar  favor,  the  demand  for  gold  for  export  has  ceased,  the  products 
of  our  mines  accumulate  in  the  Treasury  and  bank  vaults,  and  the 
preminm  on  gold  has  disappeared, 

The  ability  of  the  country  to  resume  specie  payments  is  not  due 
to  legislation,  but  to  a  condition  of  affairs  which  laws  could  neither 
create  nor  prevent.  The  suspension  of  railway-building,  the  dis- 
covery of  dynamite,  and  the  invention  of  the  Burleigh  drill  are 
the  contributors  of  chief  force  to  the  present  financial  condition  of 
the  country ;  and  dynamite  and  the  power-drill  will  remain  as  aids 
to  the  Government  in  maintaining  specie  payments. 

Geobob  S.  Boutwbix. 


VIII. 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  FLORENCE. 


THE   PRELIMIXABT    ABCTIC    KXPEDITIOX   OF   1877-78. 

The  vessel  Belected  for  the  preliminary  Arctic  expedition  of 
1877  w.ns  the  FMorenoe  of  New  London,  a  schooner  of  fifty-six  tonB 
burden,  built  for  the  whaling  trade,  and  but  recently  retunicd  fro 
a  scaling  voyage  around  Cape  Horn.  Her  misi^ion  was  to  colle 
in  the  Gulf  of  Cumberland,  Esquimaux,  dogs,  sledges,  and  clothit 
for  the  main  expedition,  which  it  was  then  hoped  Congress  wou] 
authorize  for  the  ensuing  year.  She  was  rapidly  fitted  out  and  pfi 
pared  for  a  winter  in  the  Arctic  seas,  and  nailed  from  New  Londc 
Harbor  on  the  morning  of  the  Rd  of  August,  1877,  under  comman 
of  Captain  George  E.  Tyson,  of  Polaris  and  ice-<lrift  fame,  wit 
two  scientists  as  passengers — Mr.  O.  T.  Sherman  of  New  Have 
meteorologist,  and  Jlr.  Ludwig  Kiimlien,  nattiralist — and  a  crew  i 
ten  men,  all  provisioned  for  a  fifteen  months'  absence.  The  Flo 
once  carried  a  complete  whaling  outfit  in  addition  to  her  other  su^ 
plies  ;  but  the  peculiar  nature  of  her  mission  lifted  the  enterpr 
from  the  level  of  an  ordinary  whaling  voyage  to  the  higher  plaii 
of  geographical  discovery,  in  which  the  whole  scientific  world 
pressed  a  lively  interest. 

As  the  season  was  far  advanced,  the  most  direct  route,  throujj 
the  Straits  of  Helle  Isle,  was  taken.     On  the  20th  of  Angost  a  lar 
bark  was  fnllcn  in  with,  by  which  letters  were  sent  home  I'ia  Sco 
land  ;  and  from  this  time  nothing  occurred  to  vary  the  usual  monc 
ony  of  life  on  shipboard  nntil  September  2d,  when  Resolution 
and  was  sighted.     Heavy  fogi  had  prevailed  during  the  whole  v** 
ag«  to  this  time,  .-ind  now  prevented  a  landing  on  this  island  for] 
f>OAt-load  of  natives,  as  had  been  originally  intended.     It  was 
termined,  therefore,  to  grope  along  through  the  fog  to  the  gulf. 

Soon  after  losing  tvight  of  the  ii*l.and,  the  vttxxel  had  a.  nar 
escape  from  destruction.    Tbo  sound  of  breakers  warned  thv  lo 
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out  of  tbo  presence  of  several  large  icebergs,  against  which  the 
■orf  w«s  dashing  furiously ;  and  in  sheering  oflf  from  this  danger 
breaJtere  were  again  heard,  this  time  proceeiling  from  one  of  the 
■Ball  bilAnds  with  which  tliu  straits  are  studded.  At  this  moment 
Xhr  fog  lifted,  and  f<howed  on  the  other  side  a  large  iceberg,  so  close 
that  a  biscuit  could  have  been  tosned  upon  it  from  the  vessel.  The 
only  chance  of  escajw  was  to  pass  between  the  two  before  the  ice- 
bet^  drifted  closer  in  shore.  Tlie  wind  was  fortunately  blowing 
iredi,  and.  putting  the  helm  about,  the  little  schooner  shot  through 
Uip  dongrrous  channel  like  a  thing  of  life,  and  berg  and  island  dis- 
•ppcJuvd  from  view  in  the  fog. 

Kianlilic  ILirbor  was  reached  on  this  12th  of  September,  when 
arreral  Scotch  whalers  were  found,  who  reported  others  at  the 
K-  '  "  "  Islands  farther  up  the  gulf.  Their  presence  here  was 
i:  1,  and  compelled  Captain  Tyson  to  push  on  beyond  these 

itLuML>,  tu  a  point  that  could  not  be  reached  with  safety  by  the  larger 
vcMeL*.  Before  doing  this,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
tlie  (cnrices  of  some  natives  ;  and,  as  the  able-bodied  ones  were  all 
abMfi'  '  d  deer-hunt,  an  enforced  delay  occurred.     The 

two  »•  fved  the  time — ilr.  Sherman  by  taking  regular 

obwrratiouB  on  shore,  and  Mr.  Kumlicn  in  collecting  birds  and 
other  apeciincn«  along  the  co.ost. 

On  the  27lh  of  September  a  nnmber  of  boats  were  observed 
ooouog  off  to  the  schooner,  fillc<1  with  Esquimaux,  men,  women, 
axA  children.  They  were  soon  alongside,  over  the  rail,  and  on 
(Iirt'k,  and  proroil  a  niotleydooking  set.  Tliey  were  strangely  spot- 
ted with  grease  and  dirt  combined,  the  dark-bro%<-n  skin  showing 
Ixfhind  the  upotn,  Tliey  had  been  in  the  mountains  hunting  for  two 
months,  with  no  opportunity  for  washing.  Soap  is  unknown  among 
tin*  natirfi*  who  do  not  live  convenient  to  the  co.isfs  frequented  by 
the  whah-M,  and  many  of  them  come  into  the  world  .ind  go  out  of 
it  without  knfiwing  the  civilized  luxurj-  of  a  wash,  llie  present 
TiMt  was  one  of  ceremony,  and,  as  many  of  the  older  ones  had 
known  TvMin  whi-n  he  wintered  on  the  gtilf  years  before,  of  friend- 
ship >  of  the  females  brought  their  little  ones,  cirried 
hi  Lo-.  -  ••  l.-v.l^;  their  cries,  the  howling  of  the  dogs 
from  the-  1  >\  the  continual  chatter  of  the  men  and 
WDBit'  lelief  was  finally  ob- 
tafnr  '  -  <ii  grog,"  when  they 
-pint*.  Among  the  native*  was  a  namesake  of 
n  I  y»>jn,  s^  iU>  a  vrif«  and  two  little  ones  *,  and  these  remained 
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with  the  Florence  uutil  fuivcd  to  leave  licr  wbtiu  ethu  bailed  for  tii 
United  States  the  ensuing  year.     ^Vhen  the  ships  first  bi-gan 
winter  in  the  gulf,  the  siiilors,  finding  the  native  names  hard  to 
member  and  ditHcuIt  to  pronounce,  amused  themselves  by  bei»tov 
ing  Elnglish  ones  instead.     In  this  way  the  present  visitor,  then 
sprightly  youth,  was  named  after  Captain  Tyson,  who  had  taken 
fancy  to  him. 

On  the  Ist  of  October  the  Florence  left  Niantilic  for  the  hea 
of  the  gulf,  laden  almost  to  the  water's  tdge  with  the  extra  carg 
of  nativejs  and  their  hou!>ehold  eflfects.  The  wind  blew  quite  a 
soon  after  leaving  the  harbor,  and  the  water  washing  <iver  tl 
deck  drove  the  Esquimaux  below,  and  some  of  them  took  shelter  id 
the  officers'  cabin,  one  old  woman  even  taking  possession  of  the 
captain's  berth.  At  Kickerton  Islands  a  brief  (>top  was  made  ;  aii4 
on  the  7th  of  the  month  Annanatook  Harbor  was  reached,  wbel 
the  Teseel  went  into  winter  quarters.  Several  Esquimau  famiiie 
found  on  shore  were  joined  by  those  brought  in  the  Florence,  an^ 
the  preliminary  Polar  Colony  fairly  organized.  From  this  dati 
until  the  schooner  broke  out  in  July  of  the  Tiext  year,  froju  thirtj 
five  to  forty  natives  were  fed  daily  from  its  stores. 

A  lookout  for  whales  was  stationed  on  the  small  island  whio 
sheltered  the  vessel  ;  and  Mr.  Sherman  was  also  located  on  shor 
for  the  winter,  in  an  observatory  constructed  from  a  wall-tent,  sor 
boards,  two  small  windows,  and  a  stove.  Later  in  the  season  th| 
lent  was  surrounded  with  blocks  of  snow,  which  effectually  pr 
tected  the  inmates  from  cold,  and  enabled  them  both  (for 
Kumlien  shared  its  accommodation)  to  pursue  their  labors  free  froii 
interruption  and  with  comparative  comfort. 

The  male  portion  of  the  natives  were  sent  out  seal-lmntinf;  duljf 
but  the  women  were  idle,  as  they  will  not  work  upon  <\ 
until  the  water  is  fro/.on  over,  owing  to  a  superstitious  fcm 
doing  so  they  will  bring  miafortuues  upon  themselves  or  friend 
One  of  their  native  ceremonies,  called  niikootc,  w;ii«  perfor       1   '   is 
ing  the  latter  part  of  October,  to  propitiate  the  spirits  win  I 

over  the  whaling  interests.     To  insure  a  favorable  response  froil 
these  spirits,  certain  presents  arc  required,  incln<linp  a  liberal  Mox 
ance  of  spirits  of  a  more  material  nalnre.     The  rexult  of  the  ec 
niony  was  quite  s.itisfa('tory,  and  a  night's  debauch  on  »horQ 
from  the  presence  of  white  men,  who  would  render  it  inopera 
I  wu  speedily  followed  by  the  capture  of  the  only  whale  obtain« 
[dorbg  tlw  voyage    Tbi«  whale  wa«  landed  about  forty  mile« 
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the  Toawi,  and  the  bono  extracted  and  broaght  up  on  (jlcdgcs^ 
dnrlnft  tho  '«'tnt«r.     One  of  the  Bailors  wiis  badly  froxi-n  while  cn- 
cd  In  the  capture,  and  at  the  date  of  thu  writing  has  not  fully 

Ou  Utfoeuiber  Ut  ice  had  formed  as  far  as  the  eve  could  re^L 
V"  ■'  r.nic  boxes  on  this  date,  onu  was  found  that  had 

1.  iiol  Luplon,  of  the  Inturior  Department  in  Wash- 

n,  a  tonnor  friuid  of  Captain  Hall.     It  contained  a  fnuned 
mit  of  that  lamented  navigator,  and  a  small  flag  which  accom- 
nitfii  Drs.  Kane  and  llaye«,  stkI  lUso  Captain  Hall,  on  their  peril- 
itious  to  the  North.     The  portrait  ami  flag  were  carefully 
i,  and  arc  now  in  possession  of  the  writer,  who  hopes  to 
the  flag  ywt  planted  farther  north  than  has  hitherto  been  reached 
by  r-  '  man. 

1  .  iry  a  child  was  bom  to  one  of  the  native  families. 

Duriug  the  period  of  child-birth  the  female  Esquimau  is  compelled 
to  remain  alone  in  a  small  snow  hut  especially  prepared  for  her. 
tlrn!.  in  itiilitude  and  without  human  aid,  she  stays  until  the  pains 
1  -,  when  xhe  washes  and  dresses  the  child  and  re- 

1_...    .  in  of  her  family.     Infanticide  is  practiced  exten- 

«lv,  although  but  very  few  male  children  arc  destroyed.  Among 
tribes  it  i»  carried  to  such  an  extent  with  the  female 
tbst  at  this  time  there  are  not  enough  women  to  fomuih 
wtrm  for  the  men,  who  are  in  consequence  obliged  to  seek  them 
amoojBT  *lrangp  tribe:). 

Tlii>  month  of  Ttlarch  came  in  with  very  cold  weather,  bat  a 
Tlie  coldest  day  experienced  was  January  | 

1st,  ■■':- ..meter  fell  to  52' Fahr. ;  but  the  longest  8u»- 

icd  prriod  of  cold  was  from  March  0th  to  the  13th,  when  the 
Icjni  'ly  at  10^  below  zero. 

i  _     I  of  the  month  the  weather  moderated, 

and  liw>  natives  selected  their  location  for  the  yoang-sealing,  eadi 
Y       :_       *  ting  »  section  several  miles  in  extent.      These  seabi 
•  ipal  food  in  winter,  and  are  much  different  from  tha' 
or  •a.i  -,  tA  they  aro  called  by  the  whalers.     These 

have  t-i  ..   ;    ...ig  on  the  pack  ice.  and  are  easy  to  capture. 
'J  are  fotmd  in  tli4>u«auds  the  ice  being  at  times  black  with 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reai-h.     ">  i  than  its 

BooMii  fhf  Kiutiek,  has  its  yoonu'  iiii  ;  ^n  the  ice 

and  '  t  cIknmos  a  place  where  the  snow  lies  deep  upon  tbr 

io»i  auu,  ujauaaDdng  from  Iwlow,  will  borrow  a  resting-place  be- 
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twecn  the  hard  sea  ice  and  the  snow,  perhaps  fifteen  feet  long  aui 
six  feet  wide.,  with  a  hole  at  an  extremity  to  afford  access  to 
burrow  or  egress  to  the  sea.     As  this  resting-place  is  covered  with 
snow  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  the  aid  of  dogs  is  necessary  in 
hunting  them.     When  youngs  the  fur  of  these  seals  makes  excel- 
lent clothing. 

Tlie  Estjuininux  were  found  to  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  and 
also  in  a  place  of  future  punishment.  On  the  death  of  one  of  thei 
number,  if  a  man,  they  place  his  hunting  equipments  in  the  gravi 
to  assist  him  in  finding  his  way  to  the  next  world.  This  custom 
enabled  Mr.  Kumlien  to  obtain  many  interesting  specimens  which 
would  otherwise  have  escaped  him.  The  survivors  appear  to  hav 
little  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  dead,  as  they  cheerfully  aid< 
Kumlien  to  despoil  of  their  contents  such  graves  as  he  wished 
open.  Tlie  sailors,  more  civilized,  did  not  approve  of  this  sai' 
lege ;  and  it  was  only  by  stealth  that  his  specimens  Ihtis  obtained 
were  got  on  board  the  Florence.  As  some  of  them  are  quite  val 
able,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  they  reached  the  United  Stati 
in  safety,  and  now  form  part  of  the  Smithsonian  collection. 

Auroras  were  of  almost  nightly  occurrence,  but  none  of  remari 
able  brilliancy  were  observed.     Coronas,  parhelia,  and  other  ccl 
tial  phenomena  were  also  noted,  and  will  be  more  fully  dcscrib 
by  Air.  Shennan,  within  whose  province  their    record  natural 
fell 

In  the  latter  part  of  March  social  life  at  the  colony  was  brighi 
ened  by  a  wedding  between  one  of  the  local  belles  and  a  youn) 
Elsquimau   from  l)elow.      The  day  after  the  ceremony  the  hap 
couple  started  off  upon  a  sealing  instead  of  a  bridal  tour.     The; 
equipage  consisted  of  an  old  sleigh  drawn  by  three  pootl  dogs  ai 
a  lame  one,  deer  skins  for  their  nuptial  couch,  blubber  and  sei 
meat,  with  a  little  mola-sses  and  tea  from  the  ship's  stores  for  the 
wedding  fca«t.    At  times  when  the  htmters  had  been  more 
usually  successful,  the  officers  and  scientixts  of  the  expedition  i 
dulged  in  the  luxury  of  a  feast  upon  the  livers  of  the  female  se: 
which  are  highly  priced  as  a  gastronomic  delicacy. 

One  of  the  natives  named  Chuny  was  quite  intelligent, 
coroniunicAtcd  to  the  white*  many  legends  and  traditions  of  hi 
people.  Among  Ihi-se  was  the  following  account  of  the  maimer 
which  dogs  were  first  obtained  :  The  primitive  Esquimaux  earl 
felt  the  need  of  some  animal  to  draw  them  to  and  fro  in  their  han< 
tng  exi>editions,  and  therefore  importuned  the  Great  Spirit  for 
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They  made  a  rude  harness  of  seal  thongs,  placed  it  near  some 
Inrgc  white  rocks  in  the  remote  north,  and  returned  to  their  homes; 
and  in  a  brief  time  a  fine  dog  team  fallr  equipped  made  its  appear- 
ance. 

Domestic  infelicity  exists  oven  among  the  icy  regions  of  Com- 
borUnd  Gnlf.  On  the  1st  of  April  a  native  from  Katemnna  ar- 
riTtd  at  th«'  Fl<iren('e  colony  in  search  of  his  runaway  wife.  She 
ynm  found  without  difficulty,  but  persistently  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  husband's  authority,  and  ho  was  forced  to  return  without 
her. 

It  is  one  of  the  observed  pecniiarities  of  the  gulf  region,  that 
in  the  coldest  seasons  the  water  in  certain  localities  does  not  freeze 
orer.  The  most  solid-looking  winter  ice  is  open  here  and  there,  in 
pools  and  hollows  worn  by  the  action  of  currents  and  tides.  The 
naaasiire  ice  which  surrounded  the  little  Florence  had  a  tidal  rise 
and  fan  of  twenty-four  feet  At  the  full  tides  the  cninching  and 
grinding  of  the  ice,  the  dashing  of  the  water,  the  gurgling  of  the 
eddies,  and  the  toppling  over  of  the  nicely  poised  ice  tables  along 
the  shores,  impress  the  beholder  with  an  awe-inspiring  sense  of 
power.  In  these  open  holes  the  seals  are  found  in  great  numbers 
ihroagh  the  winter,  and  they  are  therefore  favorite  resorts  for  the 
honti-rs.  Even  here  hunting  is  not  without  danger,  as  the  tides 
run  with  such  force  as  to  frequently  detach  large  ma.xses  of  ice 
•roond  the  openings,  and,  lifting  them  up  on  edge,  will  carry  them 
under  the  main  floes. 

On  the  5th  of  April  one  little  snow-white  bird  made  its  appear- 
aorv. 

T"-  intity  of  moisture  in  the  air  produced  at  times  very 

bea  .  .ctn,  when  congealed  by  frost  upon  the  masts  and  rig- 

ging of  tbe  Florence,  decking  her  out  in  bridal  array. 

Thp  Jni.tW-n  habits  of  the  men,  with  plenty  of  food,  produce 
Mmc  a-^'  results.     The  cabin  boy,  a  slight  youth  of  eigh- 

teen wir  '       ■   ti.  had  increased  to  a  weight  of  one 

'  bandreti  _    ,  by  the  following  April.     A  part  of 

hifl  dnly  waa  to  go  on  vhorc  daily  for  the  regular  allow.anco  of  seal 
whidi  ho  brought  off  to  the  vessel  on  a   little  haud-slcd. 
fB«nf(  B  round  and  rosy-faced  youth,  he  became  a  great  favorite 
I  am  ii«ky  damt-cl?  of  the  colony,  who  would  reserve  for  his 

1,, :  .   .1  licacies  of  the  season. 

th«i  weather  became  warm,  and  the  crew 
Mid  tuutvc*  auiu«cti  I  i  by  playing  ball  on  the  ice. 
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The  following  account  of  Lake  Kennedy,  a  largo  body  of  froslj 
water  to  the  west  of  the  winter  qiuirters  of  the  Florence,  is  gireij 
by  C'a[)t,ain  Tysou  :  llie  ajiproxiniate  location  of  the  lake  ic  in  latit 
lade  00°  north  and  longitude  7:5°  west,  but  has  not  been  aecuratdj 
detennined,  as  it  is  not  known  to  have  been  visited  by  white  mei 
previous  to  the  year  1870.     The  native8  often  speak  of  this  grea^ 
lake,  of  it«  tish  and  game,  including  Heal,  and  of  its  great  size.    Th4 
land  al.)out  it  is  a  vast  plain  or  prairie,  stoueless  and  treeless,  bu 
coverotl  in  summer  with  tall  grass,  upon  which  the  reindeer  feed  in' 
immense  nuniberx.     The  natives  visit  the  lake  every  spring  to  hunt 
reindeer,  of  which  they  kill  great  numbers.    They  all  agree  in  thcii 
,  statements  of  the  size  of  the  lake  and  of  the  abundance  of  gan 
land  fish.     In  the  spring  it  is  tho  resort  of  thousands  of  birds  whic] 
breed  there.     Among  these  birds  are  several  species  of  geese,  th(j 
young  of  which  the  squaws  destroy  in  va.st  number*,  and  pile 
heaps  for  dog  food.     Tho  soil  about  the  lake  ia  dark  and  abound 
in  fossils.     Considered  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  this  sectiod 
is  interesting,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  a  pecuniary  one  it  could 
made  profitable.     It  is  not  probable  that  so  inviting  an  Arctic  pa 
disc  will  long  remain  unexplored    Mr.  Kumlien  occasionally  joined 
the  Esquimaux  in  their  visits  to  this  lake  and  in  their  seal-hunta 
but  none  of  the  other  members  of  the  cjcpedition  felt  active  enouglj 
to  do  so. 

The  natives  are  nearly  always  traveling,  either  in  the  mountain 
I  deer-hunting,  or  over  the  snow-clad  ice  floes  in  search  of  seals  ai 
^bean* ;  and,  being  light,  strong,  and  muscular,  they  have  great* 
powers  of  endurance  than  the  heavier  and  less  active  white  me 
The  natives  can  also  sleep  upon  the  ice  when  tired,  ami  when  hm 
gry  can  cvsily  satisfy  their  8j>petite  upon  such  provisions  as  th4 
cfiutitry  affords.  ANHiite  men,  as  was  proved  in  the  case  of  Captain 
Ilall,  can  accustom  themselves  to  the  same  mode  of  life  ;  and  it 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  this  that  the  colonization  plan  of  ex^ 
ploration  is  proposed. 

The  case  of  Nep-e-ken,  Tyson's  boy,  is  an  instance  of  the  in 
hercnt  skill  and  conrage  of  the  natives.     Although  not  tnore  ibaij 
five  years  of  agt',  he  captured  six  young  seals  while  the  Floreno 
lay  at  Annanitook  ;  and  it  was  reporte<l  that  he  had  been  eqoallvj 
successful  the  preceding  year.     In  addition  to  his  skill  as  a  hnntcf 
he  was  possessed  of  other  accomplishments  more  nrarly  allied 

bow  of  civilization,  such  as  chewing  and  smoking  tob.iccu  and 
drinking  rum  with  all  the  zost  of  an  old  tar.     The  yoxuig  girls 
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eoold  eqaal  bim  in  these  matters,  having  been  trained  to  such  evil 
ecMirae;  bj  iho  nngodly  whalpmen. 

Tlip  weather  rontitiuol  very  fine  through  April,  leailing  Captain 
TjTnn  to  remark  enthusiastically  that  there  is  no  climate  in  the 
wi  ;.ir  to  that  of  the  Arctic  region  during  the  months  of 

A|.;...  .:.._.,  and  June.  At  times  the  journal  hi-oomes  ijuite  poeti- 
cal, M  the  following  extracts  will  show  : 

"  April  I.it/i. — Tlie  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  of  the 
gloriijtt*  sunlight  shedding  its  glittering  rays  over  mountains,  val- 
ley*) aiwl  raiow-clad  floes,  of  the  fleecy  eumidus  clouds  floating  lazily 
aarosH  the  deep-Mnc  vaulted  arch  of  heaven,  form  a  picture  of  mar- 
▼dom  beauty  of  indescrihaMe  splendor." 

"  April  lit/i. — Another  perfect  day.  The  sun  has  a  peculiar  sil- 
vrry  whitenes*,  like  a  bumiBhod  mirror,  with  not  a  cloud  in  ^ight  to 
dim  it4  brightness." 

'"  -ight  of  several  of  the  crew  soon  became  afl'ected  by 

ihi-  <•««  of  the  sun's  rays  as  reflected  from  the  glittering 

mow  and  irv :  and,  as  by  an  unfort.imate  oversight  there  were  no 
H>e^  '     '  _'  the  supplies  of  the  Florence,  recourse  was  had  to 

tlii-  '  s  used  by  the  natives.     Tbese  arc  made  of  wood 

fitteil  to  thf  i<iiaj)e  of  the  nose,  with  two  slits  for  the  eyes,  over  each 
of  whieli  a  small  shelf  projects.  They  arc  fastened  to  the  wearer 
with  a  thonw;  of  sealskin,  and,  although  rude  in  construction,  afford 
gf"'  >in  to  the  ryes. 

'   frequent  during  the  spring,  and  some  of  the  dis- 
ph^  W«TO  conspicuously  beautiful.      On  the    14th   of  April  an 

•Br  •  •   •   \f^  ^^  considered  especially  interest- 

tajj  -e  fact  that  it  hung  over  and  appa- 

rently emanated  from  some  water-holes  to  the  eastward  of  the 
•chooDrr. 

The  Estpiimaux  Itave  a  p<?culiar  manner  of  expressing  or  noting 
diataoce.      '  '    means  a  little  way  otdy,  :us  a  hundred  yards 

iffafcwmiU  .  •inffs-ttradlc  means   a  dLstance  that  would  not 

ba  Qndrrtaktn  withont  steam  or  sail,  and  in  fine  weather ;  while 
tttr-j''  '•«  distance  so  gn-at  that  no  person  was  ever  known 

'  trtv- 

o  labor  of  procuring  seal  skeletons  was  greatly  Ics- 

'      -  '--,m  which  the  flesh  had  been  eaten  by  the 

ii  day  the  meat  cart  <>f  the  vessel  was  sent 

:ind  other  anatomical  fragments,  for  Mr. 

,.i — icaa  from. 
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By  April  23tl  night  bad  practically  tlisappcarcl.  At  midniglj 
it  was  ligbt  enougli  to  render  large  print  visible,  and  a  week  lato 
fine  print  could  be  read  at  the  same  hour. 

The  order  of  precedence  at  meals  was  as  rigidly  enforced 
board  the  Florence  as  at  a  Cabinet  dinner  in  the  White  House 
The  whites  came  firtit,  and  took  the  best ;  they  were  followed  bj 
the  male  Esquimaux,  who  took  their  choice  ;  and  the  squaws,  cos 
ing  last,  took  what  was  left. 

On  May  <5th  Mr.  Sherman  obtained  a  fair  observation  upon  th^ 
transit  of  Mercury.  The  weather  was  foggy,  but  not  suificicntlj 
60  to  obscure  the  heavens. 

May  10th  was  rendered  noteworthy  from  ita  being  a  rainy  daj 
— the  first  observed  during  the  month  of  May  in  this  region  ^ince 
1800.     The  day  was  an  uncomfortable  one  for  the  crew,  as  thfl 
water  penetrated  everywhere  on  board  the  vessel.     By  the  latte 
part  of  May  grass  in  small  quantities  made  itt<  a{)pearance  on  ethure 
and  a  few  flowers  straggled  forth  on  the  southern  exposures.    Fliea 
were  abundant,  and  as  annoying  as  in  more  southern  climes.     Tlie 
ice  began  brcakijig  uj)  rapidly,  and  large  water-liolcs  miles  in  extent 
were  visible  to  the  north  and  west ;  but  the  outlet  to  the  south  was 
still  blockaded  by  a  barrier  of  firm  ice  extending  across  the  gnl 
from  shore  to  shore.     Mr.  Sherman  made  daily  visits  to  the  lan<l  t^ 
take  observations,  but  did  so  at  the  risk  of  a  wet  jacket.     The  nt 
tive  men  alxo  came  off  to  the  vessel  regularly  for  their  meals,  bu{ 
the  women  and  children  would  not  venture. 

On  June  11th  the  Florence  got  under  way,  and  moved  from  he 
winter  h.arbor  ;  and  from  ibis  date  uutil  the  Kickerton  Islands  wer 
reached,  .July  13tb,  the  little  vessel  and  iier  crew  were  exposed  t4 
all  the  dangers  of  Arctic  navigation.     They  were  repeatedly  con 
polled  to  take  shelter  behind  some  protecting  isian<l  or  icol 
larger  than  its  fellows,  to  escape  dcstniction ;    and  it  was  onlj 
,  by  skillful  seamanship,  under  Divine  guidance,  that  they  finalll 
iMcapcd. 

On  one  occasion,  the  31  st  of  June,  the  scene  from  the  deck 
one  of  the  wildest  confusion.     The  Florence  was  at  anchor, 
ice  outside  the  harbor,  under  the  <-ombiiied  force  of  the  wind  anl 
ebb  tide,  was  rufshing  wiufhward  with  fierce  raj)idity.     'Hjc  larg 
fluo«  slid  over  thit  Kmaller  and  we.-iker  ones,  crushing  and  grindii 
them  to  atoms.    The  noise  of  the  breaking  ice  and  the  wild  roarinj 

■      i;,'  snow,  prodi' 
1  _  ^  time  the  t\v.  u 
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work — *>ometimc8  on  shore,  sometimes  on  the  ice,  and  again  on  the 
el,  but  always  actively  cmployeJ. 

Taking  on  board  fifteen  Kmiiiiinaux,  who  volunteered  to  go 
oortb  with  the  expedition  to  remain  indefinitely,  twenty-eight  dogs, 
sledges,  and  the  neceissary  hoosehold  goods  of  the  emigrants, 
Florence  lefl  the  Kickertou  Islands  on  July  17th  for  Disco,  and 
btd  that  port,  after  a  dangerous  and  stormy  passage,  on  the 
Hit  of  the  same  uionti).  Off  C«j>e  Mercy,  a  large  bear,  seen  on  the 
tting  io«,  was  killed.  The  Esquimaux  confined  in  the  hold  of 
Toascl  ha<l  an  uncomfortable  voyage,  and,  to  secure  better 
refttber,  held  an  ankoote,  which  in  their  opinion  produced  the 
leoired  rasnlt,  as  the  wind  the  next  day  was  less  boisterous.  The 
dogs  suffered  also,  but  only  two  of  the  number  died.  They 
landed  un  one  of  the  outer  islands  in  the  harbor,  and,  being'! 
fed  daily,  soon  recovered  their  normal  condition. 

At  Disco  none  of  the  crew  were  permitted  to  visit  the  town' 
until  the  13th  of  August,  when  the  Governor  returned  from  a  visit 
the  coast  and  removed  the  restriction,  which  was  based  upon 
^Crroneoos  reports  rticeivcd  from  a  Scotch  whaler,  to  the  effect  that 
an  rpiilcaiic  was  raging  among  tlie  natives  on  the  mainland  where 
|tbe  T"  '•  iTcd.     Captain  Tyson  and  the  two  scientists  made 

BV« :  iio  Blue  .Mountains  during  this  enforced  detention, 

id  secured  aereral  valuable  H)ioeimens  of  meteoric  ore,  which  Ls 
found  there  in  considerable  quantities.  After  intercourse  was  es- 
ibli«ho<1  with  the  shore,  the  Governor  was  exceedingly  kind,  and 
«u|>]  1  articles  of  fof>d,  etc.,  as  were  needed  on  the  Florence. 

*..' -Jd  of  August  Captain  Tyson  gave  up  all  hopes  of  see- 
ing the  main  expedition,  and,  in  compliance  with  hia  instructions, 

.  and  other  material  collected  during  j 
iiem  to  the  mainland  near  Niantilic,  . 
that  harbor  on  the  30th  of  August.    In  discharging  the 
''  '    paid  liberally  for  their  services,  and  given 

iieut  !itnl  food  as  could  be  spared  from  the 
i  bey  joined  the  whites  in  the  feeling  of  regret  at  the  non- 
jicdition,  ami  promi.ied  to  be  in  readiness  to  join 
r  of  1H7V  if  called  for. 

r,  the  Florence  reached 

,  j«t.ioho''.  •  she  remained,  making 

.  rvpuri  «•  had  been  rcnden>d  necessary  by  the  rough  weather, 
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on  board  aa  lost.  She  touched  at  Provincetown,  Massachusetts, 
October  26th,  for  supplies,  and  dropped  anchor  in  Now  London  Har- 
bor on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  months. 

Her  mission  was  fully  accomplished.  The  practical  and  scien- 
tific results  of  the  voyage  equal  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its  pro- 
jectors,and  show  that  Arctic  colonization  is  as  practicable  as  African 
colonization,  and  can  possibly  be  made  as  profitable,  if  profit  alone 
is  desired. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  take  a  broad  and  generous 
view  of  the  subject,  and,  appreciating  in  its  true  spirit  the  devotion 
of  the  men  who  left  the  comforts  of  home  to  winter  within  the 
Arctic  seas,  enable  them  to  plant  the  American  flag  as  far  to  the 
north  as  human  endurance  and  human  pluck  can  carry  it. 

Henby  W.  Howgatk. 


n. 


IJECENT  FICTION. 

TroBope's  U  he  Popei^oj  f  1  Jimdw's  Daisy  Miller. 

Jam^'B  Tlic  £aro(iean8.  I  nioclc'g  Mocleod  of  Dare. 

,     Burnett's  That  Lass  <>'  Low  He's. 

NovBtrwarrnrti   has    become    a  business,  almost  a  trade.     Of 
who  engage  in  it,  nearly  all — the  exceptions  being  very  rai* — 
ao  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  by  supplying  a  de- 
4.     For  Ihfirc  hx<  come  t*)  be,  and  indeed  there  has  long  been 
loe  iu  regard  to  novels,  that  first  factor  in  the  equation  of 
I...  ,        I'-al  economists,  a  demand  ;  this  demand  being  something 
fT«?r^    I   ?■  ri  i!t  from  the  intercut  awakened  by  the  appearance  of  n 
I  biHiV  :il  power,  siu'h  for  example  as  '"  Waver- 

Ity,"  .'!*."  ''Vanity  Fair,"  "'Hie  Scarlet  Let- 

UT,"  "  Adam  Bcdc,"  or  "  Jane  E}T«."    There  are  millions  of  people 
ia  EngUnd,  and  millions  in  America,  and  almoist  millions  in  Austra- 
lia, to  whose  eDJojment  of  life  novels  are  almost  as  nece«is>ary  as 
[food  is  to   ibcir  life   itself,  ertrry   one  of   whom  asks  month   by 
nth.  almo«t  week  by  week,  a  new  story.     They,  many  of  them, 
I  lake  Kimo  nredlt  to  themselves  for  the  time  they  pass  in  "read- 
ling ** ;  rompIacGOtiy  contrasting  themselves  with  idlers  and  thosaj 
vbo  are  giren  up  to  the  frivolities  of  life.    A  vain  and  foolish 
potion  I  for  then,*  ia  probably  no  more  insidious  form  of  laziness,  no 
^VWlbud  of  p«Ming  ltmc<  mure  abisolntely  void  of  exertion  of  any 
than  novel-rtJkdiug,  a<  iinv>'ls  are  rend  by  most  of  thome  for 
Ivbom  they  arc  written.     As  a  child  opens  its  mouth  and  has  sugar- 

'r'"~-'  'nto  it,  BO  the  orJinary  novel-reader  sits  quietly  and 

.  and  haa  a  story  ]M>ared  through  his  eyes  into  bis 
tiuuMi,  i>i  n   in  that  capacity.     It  is  in  quit*d 

laaotlier  : ,  .   .  ..  r  purpose  that  great  works  of  imagif| 

[iliatioii  are  approaehed  by  thoM  who  can  appmnate  them. 

To  mevt  this  demand  for  novels,  tliDU.saihls  of  pens  are  con* 
•tsBtlj  rmpUiyed.  The  work  of  most  of  tliwu  never  sees  the 
light ;  bat  of  thr  nurolwr  that  are  set  before  the  pablio,  the  general 
"•-  ■  "  -" '  ■''-  '"Kt  notion.  MotlcrateJy  rating  the  num- 
I  lidaa  a«  ihrpc  hundred,  we  may  lie  sur 

vou  CJU«-uj. — ^jio.  it(A.  7 
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that  fifty  are  pnblisbwl  in  the  United  States  daring  the 
which  makes  about  one  new  English  novel  for  every  "  weel 
in  the  year.  Of  this  mass  of  fiction  nearly  the  whole  j>i 
once  into  oblivion.  And  yet  not  only  is  tiie  ■writing  of  »• 
novel  the  great  literary  achievement  of  the  day,  but  goo<l  no- 
are  written  more  and  more  frequently  year  by  year ;  as,  when 
men  were  eoldiers,  to  be  a  valiant  soldier  and  a  great  captain 
the  highest  of  all  distinctions,  and  valiant  soldiers  were  com 
and  great  captains  were  not  rare  ;  as,  when  London  was  full 
playwrights  and  new  plays  were  comparatively  as  common 
new  novels  are  now,  the  Elizabethan  drama  came  into  life, 
above  the  crowd  of  successful  men  rose  Shakespeare  and  Ben  J 
son,  and  Beaumont  .and  Fletcher.  The  great  distinction  is  t 
which  is  won  in  the  face  of  many  competitors  ;  and  much  com 
tion  exalts  the  standard  of  excellence. 

Really  good  novels  arc,  however,  rare  enotigh  ;  so  rare  in  j)ro| 
tion  to  the  numbers  of  the  jieople  wlio  read  them,  that  the  prodi 
tion  of  one  is  not  only  a  sure  distinction  bat  a  certain  Bource 
considerable  money  profit.    Since  the  appearance  of  "  Daniel 
ronda"  only  one  good  novel,  or  perhaps  it  might  bo  said  two,  haj 
l»cen  published  in  England.     Of  the  better  of  these  Anthony  tt 
lope  is  the  author.     His  last  novel  hae  a  name  that  would  have  ( 
terred  the  public  from  i-cading  it  had  it  been  the  work  of  an  i 
known  writer.     Why  he  should  have  given  it  so  ridiculous  a  ti 
as  "  Is  he  Popenjoy  ?  "  when  "  The  Dean  "  or  "  The  Dean's  Dauj 
Xast'"  would  have  been  so  much  better  and  so  much  more  approprii 
and  descriptive,  it  is  diflloult  to  divine.      The  represent.ition 
character,  of  which  Misa   Burncy  in  "  Evelina"  gave  the  EngliJ 
reading  world,  if  not  the  first,  at  least  the  most  conspicuous  x 
successful  early  example,  has  gradually  become  the  one  great  pi 
pose  of  the  novel-writer.     To  this  Mr.  Trollope  adds  incidcnta 
perliaps,  but  surely  not  nnconscioiisly,  the  portmitnre  of  the  i 
ciety  of  his  day.     There  is  in  all  literature  nothing  like  the  p 
tnre  which  is  pn>gented   in  his  novels  of  the  social  life  of  El 
kind  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.     The  tnithfnlni 
of  the  jiicture  is  confeiwod  by  tho<*e  whom  it  represents.     It  is  i 
ini-ri-ly  Yividly  imagined,  as  an   untme  thing  may  be  and  mm 
real,  aa  for  example  Carlyle's  Robexpierre.     It  m  "th<!  funn  n 
preflsnre  of  the  time."      Even  fhe  mo:<t  intellieent  and  fastidic 
women  in  the  societr  wliich  3Ir.  Trollope's  novels  reitresent  adi 
Utat  be  portrays  that  society  with  abs<^>tut«  fattbfulncxs  ;  th< 
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bit  be  inake«  tbem  act  anil  talk  to  each  other  just  as  tbcy  do 
act  and  talk  in  their  cTcrv-ilny  life  ;  and  this  admissii^n  they  make 
io  rei^d  to  hiui  aloue  of  all  those  who  have  uodertaken  to  rep- 
rcwnt  tJio  higher  clafises  of  English  society,  Bulwer-Lj-tton  not 
■1.  Tliis  twint;  the  cast-,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  by  the  way 
I  'Hope's  »<)cial  pictures  conform  »o  nearly  a*  they  do  to  the 
traita  of  corresponding  life  in  this  country.  That  in  the  former 
certain  men  are  called  lordR,  or  dean:*,  or  what  not,  and  that  there 
are  frreat  housea,  and  parks,  and  a  tenantry,  and  fox-hunting,  and 
to  forth,  are  incident*  for  which  allowance  is  to  be  made,  but  which 
do  not  touch  the  soal  or  even  the  substance  of  the  picture.  These 
are  tlie  mere  outaiidc%  the  accidents  of  the  life  that  is  set  before  ua. 
It  remains  none  the  less  true  that  as  Mr.  Trollope's  personages  pass 
before  na  singly  or  in  groups  in  the  familiar  intercourse  of  their 
crerj-day  life,  the  sense  of  reality  and  of  intimacy  is  so  strongly 
«wj'  '  ri  \\%  that  we  have  Kometimcji  a  sense  of  slmrae,  as  if  we 
WT  ■  iig  our  friends  .and  neighbors  from  behi ml  :»  curtain,  or 

lulvning  lo  tiu-in  through  the  crack  of  a  door.  No  such  effect  as 
(bis  is  pro<luoe<l  by  the  best  work  of  the  best  novelists  of  France  or 
of  Germany. 

Id  >Ir.  Trollop<''s  Ia-«t  novel  he  is,  however,  less  in  sympathy 
than   usual  with   his  American  readers.     The  great  personage  of 
the  book,  th«  one  that  gives  the  story  its  strength  and  vitality, 
n  Dean  Ixrrelacc  ;  and  the  conditions  of  his  life  and  the  springs 
of  lu>  aetioo  arv   practically   so    unknown   to   nx   that,    although 
«c  can  undentaod  them  and  may  sympathize  with  them,  we  yet 
reoaBiaiitly  feel  their  forelgnucss.     The  Dean  of  Brotbertou  is  the 
,  of  a  wcU-t<Mlo  livery-stable-keeper.     This  is  his  origin.     h&  to 
ktmiclf,  br  is  a  man  of  character,  of  ability,  of  the  highest  culture, 
of  fine  pr«?»«»er,  of  prmotial  dignity,  and  of  unexceptionable  man- 
sen.     3IorooTer,  be  ui  a  tenderly  loving  father,  and  a  man  whose 
,  life  if  aweetened  br  good  nature,  and  whose  p.-issage  thpiii<rh  the 
'  vorld  is  mada  easy  by  bumor,  that  i<ovoreign  and  subtile  hilmcant. 
That  va/Ak  a  man,  erm  after  he  bad  become  wealthy  and  attained 

■        '  ■  '      '  •  ■       '  :         :  „„J  i,J,oij]<l 

;in,  and  of 
»  of  bis  dnughicr  in  the  society  into  which  they  are 

iiiii.li'  '   ••  •" -' to  that  daughter's  iiappincss  and  as 

a  mean'-  <-t  of  his  life  to  asvrt  himself  sncial- 

'»f  rank  t 

,_ .  il'icin  iif  1  .      ....    .!• 
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ter — u  almoet  incomprehensible  to  those  who  have  not  been  verj 
directly  under  the  influence  of  aristocratic  institntions.     Be  thifl 
as  it  may,  the  man  'w,  an  admirable  creation.     He  will  not  suiTe 
by  comparison  with   Archdeacon  <}raiitly  or  with  Mrs.   Proudie. 
And  the  difference  between  liim  and  the  Archdeacon  is  worthy  o 
reniarlc  ;  the  distinction  is  so  fine  and  yet  so  clear,  and  it  is  so  plai: 
ly  produced,  almost  if  not  altogether  by  their  ditPerence  of  birtl 
and  early  breeding.     And  yet  the  dUTerence  between  them  is  ai 
clearly  distinguishable  as  if  they  were  men  of  opposite  natures  amij 
circumstancoo,  alUiough  the  difference — the  inner  nnlikeness  in  chi 
acter — is  pro<Iiicetl  mainly  by  self-consciousneBB.     The  Arclideacon 
is  conscious  that,  besides  being  archdeacon,  he  is  a  gentleman  of 
recognized  position.     There  are  other  men  indeed  who  may  tak 
precedence  of  him,  as  there  are  men  who  may  take  precedence  of 
duko  ;  but  his  position  as  a  gentleman  L^  as  clearly  acknowledge! 
as  a  duke's,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  assert  it,  or  to  trouble 
himself  at  all  about  it.     Dean  Lovelace,  on  the  other  hand,  knowing 
that  he  has  every  other  advantage  of  the  Archdeacon's  but  that  one^ 
feels  constantly  the  lack  of  the  assuredness  which  it  would  gtv 
him  ;  and   in   this  eouKciousnesa   on   the  part  of   the  two  men   li 
chiefly  the  difference  between  them  in  their  actions,  and  it  ma; 
almost  be  said  their  characters.     The  Dean  of  Brotherton,  in  hi 
union  of  worldly  wisdotn  and  a  sleejiless  ambition   with  perfec 
honor,  with  kindliness  and  good-fellowship,  and  with  a  capacity  o 
tenderest  love  for  his  daughter,  is  one  of  Mr.  TroUope's  hap})ie8) 
conceptions,  and  one  of  those  which  he  has  been  most  perfectly  bu< 
cessf  ul  in  delineating.    He  has  never  shown  a  clearer  eye  or  a  steadier' 
band. 

The  other  personage  in  this  book  who  commands  most  attei 
tion,  and  who  also  removes  it  from  American  sympathy,  is  th 
M-ircjuiH  of  Hrothcrtoii,  who  is  a  pendant  to  Thackeray's  Murquii 
of  Steyne.  but  a  far  more  detestable  character.  JSteyne's  p; 
might  possibly  be  pl.iyed  here  by  a  very  rich,  a  very  important,  an 
n  ver^'  coarse-minded  m.in  ;  but  a  Brotherton  in  America  would  b 
'<•.  He  is  not  very  rich,  for  a  Stewart  or  a  Vanderbil 
I'  ly  him  over  and  over  again  ;  nor  is  be  a  vnxa  of  much  im 

(tortance.     But  he  is  a  marquis,  rich,  and  the  head  of  the  family 
Lftnd,  having  the  position  given  to  him  by  thesi-  circmnst.inces,  he  I 
able  to  tyrannize  over  hi«  motlirr  and  listers,  to  be   lirulnlly  in* 
lent  to  hik  brother,  anil  lo  maki?  himself  pestilently  offensive  to  th 
world  in  genunJ,  with  impunity.     The  Marquis  of  Brotherton  is 
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ftr-  .ri'i;:.  impiissiMe  in  Ann»rica.  At  the  North  he  would  be  ex- 
clu'ix'i  fii'fi,  ivMv  decent  hoiutehold  ;  at  the  South  he  would  be 
"shot  on  eight."  And  yet  thia  marquis  is  not  only  possible 
in  DAtQiT  and  con8i8t4^^nt  with  himself,  but  a  natural,  although  an 
cxtrrmrJy  rare,  product  of  the  Bociety  of  which  he  forms  a  part, 
and  from  which  he  yet  holds  himself  as  much  alouf  as  possible. 
This  Mr.  Tn)llope  makes  apparent  without  saying  it,  and  without 
oondenming  the  system  of  that  society  ;  for  he  writes  as  an  artist, 
portnyiog  men  and  women  «.<  he  sees  them,  and  not  as  a  dissector 
of  morbid  social  anatomy,  nor  even  as  a  satirist,  except  when  he 
tarn*  ht«  oyw  upon  annhing  American. 

From  the  Ion e-pnict iced  British  novelist  let  us  turn  to  a  young 
AiiU!rii!aa,  Mr.  Henry  Jame<i,  Jr.,  who,  although  he  is  the  author  of 
Mveral  books,  including  now  four  novels,  i»,  compared  vnth  Mr. 
IVoilope,  almost  a  lyro.  but,  a! though  one  of  the  younger  writ- 
en  of  the  day.  Mr.  James  is  no  timid  experimenter,  doubtfnl  of 
\m  po-.'  !f  of  the  field   upm  which  he  has  entered,  and 

Miovrt:^  UK.     We  do   not  know  a  living  writer,  except 

Mattliew  Arnold,  who  produces  upon  his  readers  a  greater  impres- 
moa  of  aclf-knowledge,  of  self-restraint,  or  of  perpetual  self-con- 
wtiamtoem,  nor  one  whose  work  shows  more  evidence  of  fastidious 
tatt«>,  cautions  proceeding,  and  careful  elaboration.  Indeed,  in  his 
aif"'-'  "-ii.*  and  literary  workmanship,  Mr.  James  does  not  belong 
U>  'inh  <M"hool  (Engliish  and  American  being  in  literature 

bat  >Ui'  "  French.     His  cast  of  thought  is  French; 

he  ka*  :        i  -y  of  taHtc,  the  French  reserve  of  manner, 

dtnterity  of  hand,  and  fineness  of  finish  ;  what  wit  he  has  is  French, 
■od  be  ia  r  'n  the  paleness  and  paucity  of  hi-i  humor.     Ho 

MOOUtobA.  before  him  as  his  model ;  and  the  be<)t  thing 

he  baa  yet  prodocod  is  "  Madame  dc  MaulveK,"  a  sketch  which  ap- 
peared in  tile  "  GaUxy  "  magazine,  and  which  Balzac  himself  need 
■o(  have  been  ashamed  to  own. 


Mr.  Jar 

Bitmpiia&m'      

"The  AmericaB." 
Ub  tille-pa..- 
ki  mbMno 


•t  work  in  fiction  of  any  importance  is  "  The 
1^'  intended,  of  course,  as  a  companion  piece  to 
The  author  of  "  The  Europeans  "  styles  it  upon 

■  '  word, 
id  not 
In  hinueif  U>  interest  hiii  readem  strongly  in  the  fate  of  his 
peaMNU^[4>«.  And  indr<cd  the  itayings  and  dnings  of  these  shadowy 
people  are  not  auch  a.>«  to  trouble  us  much  an  to  what  becoroMof 
Their  aayiugt  are  many  and  their  doingH  few.    Tho  Euro* 
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pcauB  are  two  Enropeaii-bonj  Americans  of  very  Bohemian 
and  tendency :  a  youngisih  woman,  Eugenia  Young,  who  as  il 
morganatic  wife  of  a  Grernian  prince  has  received  the  title  of  Ba 
oness  Munster,  and  her  brother,  a  clever  draughtsman,  half  ami 
tcur,  half  professional,  who  is  engaged  in  furnisliing  sketches  to 
illust.nited  journal  in  Europe.     To  put  the  matter  plainly,  the  Ha 
one.H»  Munster  is  an  adventuress,  nothing  more  nor  less.     As 
adventuress  she  became  a  morganatic  wife  of  the  brother  of  a  petti 
German  grand  duke  (it  was  thirty  years  ago),  and  now  as  sin  itdver 
turess  she  comes  to  America  to  try 'her  fortune  in  tinding  some  ricj 
Americiin  to  take  bor  in  some  fashion — as  a  wife  preferable 
course — off  her  Gorman  prince's  hands.     In  the  first  place  it  is  dil 
ficult  to  see  why  those  people  are  called  "(he  Europeaiis."     TIjc 
are  in  a  certain  sense  indeed  the  product  of  the  conditions  of  »oei 
ety  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  the  Marcjius  of  Hrothertc 
and  FJean  Lovelace  are  the  product  of  the  conditions  of  society 
Englatid.     But  they  we  not,  like  the  IMurquis  and  the  Dean,  indigl 
nous  jiroducts  of  that  society,  integral  parts  of  il  ;  they  are  waL 
and  strays — Europeani2ed  Americans  of  a  not  Tery  admirable  sor 
It  was   a   little  fretting  to  see  Air.   Newman   set  furih  as   "  tl 
American  "  by  Mr.  James  ;  that  personage  being  hardly,  we  thinl 
what  Mr.  James  himself  would  like  to  have  accepted  as  a  fair  rej 
resentative  of  the  social  product  of  his  country.     But  Sir.  James^ 
Europeans  have  really  no  claim  whatever  to  the  style  and  titb 
which  he  bestows  upon  them  ;  being  simply  cosmopolite  Bohemian 
of  European  origin  ;  folk  which  the  real  people  of  no  country  wouli 
acknowledge  as  being  of  themselves,  not  to  say  take  pride  in  owning 
These  adventurers  find  their  New  England  kinsfolk  living  in  oxi. 
of  the  suburbs  of  Boston,  and  are  kindly  received  by  them  and 
placed  in  a  pretty  cottage  near  their  own  house.     Tliere  the  Ba 
ess  and  her  brother  remain  Week  after  week,  month  after  monti 
visiting  the  big  house,  dning    nothiujr,   suffering   nothing,  gcttiud 
into  no  trouble  and  therefore  getting  out  of  none,  making  no  mat€ 
rial  for  a  story  even  of  the  slightest  kind,  but  rovealing  their  ov 
characters  and  drawing  out  those  of  their  cousins,  young  and  oM 
These  con^inn  are  a  father,  Mr.  Wentworth,  and   two  daughter 
Clmrlottc  and  Gertrude,  who  seem  to  be  pro.««enleil  as  types  of  Net 
Kugland  pi>ople  of  their  condition.     And  what  character  they  har^ 

it  may  l>e  acknowledgeil,  i-  "'       ''     '      ' '     Il 

[•««m«  to  Ih)  a  pale,  intell.  > 
have  very  little  character  at  all.    Their  coldly  tnonU  viow  of  lite  J 
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adninblj  d«aeribed  hj  Mr.  James.  As  he  makes  Felix  saj  to  Ger- 
trodtt,  who  is  falling  in  lore  with  him,  nhv  and  her  family  "  take  a 
painful  view  of  life."  This  is  also  indicated  rertexively  hy  Gk'rtrude, 
who,  going  from  the  bare  nfatncs*  and  respectability  of  New  England 
to  the  Baroness's  drawing-mom  in  the  little  cottage,  which  the  latter 
hv  (lc«kc<l  and  »oftene<l  with  curtains  and  colored  drapery  (some  of 
it  r«tfa«r  dingy),  looks  at  it.  and  then  "'What  is  life,  indeed,  with- 
out curtains i"  she  S'  kcd  herself  ;  and  she  appeared  to  her- 
Btdf  to  itare  been  lea  .  ^  rrto  an  existence  singularly  garish,  and 
totaUj  dcToiii  of  featoons.**  These  Vaoke«  girla  have  none  of  the 
oonrcational  reserve!*  lu  which  FclLx  has  been  accustomed ;  and  the 
tKtcl  upon  him  is  thus  delicately  suggested  :  "  lie  had  known  for- 
Umalely  numj  Tirtuotts  gentlewomen,  but  it  now  appeared  to  him 
that  in  hi«  relation*  with  them  (es])ccial!y  when  they  were  umnar- 
lied)  hn  ha<l  been  l(K>king  at  pictures  under  a  glass.  He  perceived 
at   ■               That  a  nuisance  the  glass  had  been — how  it  perverted 

ati-i   -L^ed,  how  it  caught  the  reflection  of  other  objects  and 

kept  Ton  walking  from  side  to  side."     These  traits  of  character  and 
otkcn  '  '       '  I  Knh  sides,  are  touched  by  )Ir.  James  with  a 

daiotj  ind. 

Aitbougb  Jlr.  James's  Wcntworths  may  be  recognized  as  po»- 
Ni'W  England  peopl-    •'    ■    -in  not  be  accepted  as  fair  repre- 
I  MMativca,  mentally  »r  i  . .  of  their  class.     His  drscriptioa 

of  the  young  ladie«  y  if  puzzling.     Gertrude,  whose  slum- 

bering  lore  for  the   > —        .if  the  world  is  aroused  by  the  Baron- 
tm't  f«i4o<UM,  aad  wbd  finally  captiraten  Felix,  is  described  as  being 
"tall  umI  pale,  tliiu  ami  a  little  awkw.ard  ;  her  h.-iir  was  fair  and 
futfectly  straight  ;  htr  eyes  were  dark,  and  they  had  the  singularity 
ef  Mcining  at  onc«  dull  and  restless— differing  herein,  as  yon  see, 
faf  "    '         "'     ■ '     ' '•  Moh  we  always  imagine  to  be  both 

br..  :  iT  ('hariiittc  "was  also  thin  and 

pgJe  :  but  she  was  v.  iho  other  :  nhe  was  shorter,  and  she 

had  dark  oaooth  ha...       ....d  yet  thesv  most  unattractive  young 

ladiea  an  afterward  referred  to  more  than  once  as  beaatifuL  The 
tmth  rnxm*  to  be  that  Mr.  Jame*.  clever  literary  artist  as  be  is,  is 
aot  %it>i>\it  in  imaglnaUon.  His  penonagt*  do  not  exist,  even  for 
lii.<  livinit,  independent,  **  self-trontained  **  homaa  beingn. 

'^  id  speak  only  as  be  winbes  them  to  act  and  gp4-ak  from 

He  lus  DO  iMTsorial  r«p»>ot  fur  them.     How-  i-oiild  it 
br  '  ?     Hiiw  ivnld  he  tn-at  th»<m  with  any  when 

tiuej  i<ukin>j  have  n»  «aist<'nrr  for  him  out  of  tb«  rai4-v  vt  uiN  OWQ 
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consciousness  ?    He  calls  "  The  Europeans  "  a  sketch ;  and  indeed  ito 
feet  is  very  skctoh-like  as  well  as  very  French.    It  brings  to  mind 

'■ome  of  those  very  clever  things  of  which  so  many  ore  done  ])y 
French  painters  :  a  mere  outline,  with  a  dot  or  a  line  suggestive  of 
light  and  shade  set  here  and  there,  and  then  filled  with  color  very 
faintly  washed  in  ;  the  whole  thing  indicative  of  the  great  akili 
that  comes  from  careful  training,  but  nevertheless  a  very  shadowy 
hint  of  humanity,  demonstrative  rather  of  great  half-exercisc<I 
powers  on  the  p:irl  of  the  artist  than  of  the  solid  und  vital  person- 
ality of  the  subject.  Tlie  author  seems  to  be  making  his  sketchci*, 
just  as  Felix  did  his,  to  send  them  to  his  illustrated  paper.  Hence 
it  is,  probably,  tluit  while  they  are  touchiKl  off  so  cleverly  they  are 
so  unsatisfactory.  And  yet  this  lack  of  individuality  ami  vital 
force  in  their  personages  is  the  great  defect  of  all  Mr.  James's  J 
novels.  Ilis  men  and  women,  although  they  talk  exceedingly  well,  I 
are  bloodless,  and  remind  one  of  the  "  vox  et  prwterea  nihil "  of 
his  youth.  This  shadowy,  bI"odlc."'S  effect  i^  not  at  all  the  con- 
]uenoe  of  the  particular  t3r|>e  of  New  England  personage  de-l 

'pioted  in  "  The  Europeans"  ;  for,  besides  that  it  is  manifest  in  the  I 
peiipling  of  all  of  ]\Ir.  James's  novels,  let  the  Wentworths,  any  or 
all  of  them,  be  compared  with  Madame  Launay  in  Trollope's  re- 
cent "  Lady  of  Launay,"  which  is  a  mere  sketch  no  longer  than  i 
Mr,  James's  own  "Daisy  Miller."    It  consists  chiefly  of  a  pair  of 
every -day  lovers,  .and  of  an  old  lady  who  is  rea<ly  to  xacrifice  every- 
thing .and  everyboily,  herself  included,  upon  what  she  regards  Ofl] 
the  altar  of  duty,    llie  lovers  have  the  virtue  of  con>tan«7 ;  the 
old  lady,  Madame  Launay,  that  of  inexor.tble  firmness.    She  is  i 
•be  is  almost  bed-ridden,  she  bccomcD  a  shadow  ;  but  ther*  is  no 
Btrvngth,  more  individuality  in  this  attenuated  old  woman  than  in  a  I 
regiment  of  Mr.  Wentworths.     There  is  one  scene  in  this  little  i 
sketch  in  which  Philip  Launay  faces  his  mother  and  wins  a  victory! 
over  her,  partly  by  his  boldness  in  asKanlting  her  fortress  of  will,  | 
•nd  partly  by  the  trcichery  of  love  within  the  walls,  in  which  tliati 
young  man  outweighs  a  ton  of  Huoh  men  aa  are  in  "The  Ruropeana,**] 
Itbou^'h  one  of  them,  Mr.  Brand,  is  I  '<ifmiis.> 

alar  Christianity,  and  the  other  is  tl  i  joyonaj 

Frlix  Young.    This  is  the  question  in  regard  to  Mr,  JamesV  ulti- 
mate success  aa  a  novel-writer — whether  he  will  be  able  to  bring ^ 
before  us  living  personages  in  whose  fate  we  take  an  interest.     As 
to  his  literary  pkill  there  is  no  rjuestion.     The  i'  i   which* 

r<>liv,  always  gay,  .alwayti  a  little  oggrcMivf  in  lii^.  :  :  imimal  I 
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I  apon  tbe  shy  and  shrinking  Charlotte,  is  illustrated — 
tre  might  say  illumioated — with  a  little  flash  of  wit  of  which  the 
most  brilliant  French  writer  might  be  proud  :  "  Poor  Charlotte 
flOdld  have  given  no  account  of  the  matter  that  would  not  have 
nnjiist  Iwth  to  herself  and  to  her  foreign  kinsman ;  she 
ihl  odIt  have  said — or  rather  she  never  wonid  have  said  it — that 
■be  did  not  like  bo  much  gentlemen's  society  at  once." 

Tbe  moral  pedantry  and  the  chilly  unemotional  life  characteris- 
tic of  s  not  inconMiderablc  part  of  New  England  society  in  past  gen- 
eratiom  are  delicately  exposed  all  through  the  book.  These  might 
Iwve  dcprensed  a  much  less  sybaritic  person  than  the  Bohemian 
Bnoaev.  As  the  story,  if  story  it  must  be  called,  draws  to  a  close, 
these  motives  find  happy  expression  in  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Went- 
vorth  of  the  love  affairs  of  Gertrude,  who  was  with  his  approval  to 
h«To  Xnn-n  given  to  Mr.  Brand,  the  big  young  minister,  but  who 
with  that  gentleman's  consent  transfers  herself  to  Feli.t.  When  the 
cbaage  was  made  known  to  him,  "  \Vherc  are  our  moral  grounds  ?  " 
donaaded  Mr.  Wentworth,  who  had  always  thought  that  Mr.  Brand 
would  be  "just  the  thing  for  a  younger  daughter  with  a  peculiar 
tenperanietit^*'  And  f»nm  after,  when  he  is  urged  to  consent  to  the 
marriage,  he  again  revert*  to  his  cherished  view  of  her  case  : " '  I  have 
alwsyK  thought,'  he  began  slowly,  " '  that  Gertrnde's  character  re- 
qnired  a  Bjiecial  line  of  development.' "  This  brings  to  mind  Mr. 
HoiweUs's  humoroas  presentation  of  the  same  trait  of  ch.iracter  in 
Irin  r-t--"-'."-  "  I.ndy  of  the  Aroostook,"  yet  incomplete.  Wlrt>n  the 
B<'  'wV  adxnoe  i«  asked  in  regard  to  the  unfortnnate 

rircuHulancf  of  Lydia  Blood's  being  the  only  woman  on  board  that 
yam <1,  and  her  making  the  voyage  to  "  Try-E.ist "  in  company  with 
Ire  men.  exclnsive  of  the  crew,  he  replies,  "  I  think  Lydia's  influence 
npoa  thoM  around  h«r  will  be  beneficial,  whatever  her  situation  in 
life  may  1*0." 

Bat,  merely  retnarldng  that  Mr.  James  commit^)  an  error  of  fact 


thix   . 
odl/ 


Pb 


in  making  people  of  the  position  of  the  Wentworths, 

mihiirlM  of  Boston,  «o  ignorant  .as  they  are  represented 

!   life  .and  art  and  literature  only 

..;i  til  hiji"D.aisy  Miller."     lliis  he 

T  U,  a«  rareir  it  ml^ht  have  1>een,  a 


study  ;  and  ; 
iiatniv.     i)u.^ 

j»  icTinrant  a* 

,  ha«  "the  tonmorc  of  a  princews 


and 


r. 

is  vet 


iRmxiiiJoif  viiigur  m  her  talk  and  b«r  coodaot.    8Ii«  abocks  »U 
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Europeans  and  all  well-bred  AniL-ricans  by  the  terms  on  which  sli 
is  with  the  courier  of  her  party,  and  by  making  chance  acquaintnnce 
with  men  and  flirting  with  thora.     She  has  a  grand  affair  uf  thi 
kind  in  Rome,  which,  after  excluding  her  from  the  society  of  moj 
reservetl  American  women,  ends  in  her  going  to  see  the  Coliseum  ' 
moonlight  with  her  Roman  cavalier,  who  is  not  a  gentkmjin,  anj 
taking  there  the  fever  of  the  country  and  dying.     In  Diiiny  ililU 
Mr.  James  has  undcrt:iken  to  give  a  characteristic  portrait  of  a  oc 
tain  sort  of  American  young  woman,  who  is  unfortnnutciy  too  coti 
men.     She  has  no  brcedhig,  little  character,  a  headHtrong  will, 
cflFect  no  mother,  and  with  all  this  has  personal  attractions  and  i 
command  of  money  which  are  very  rare  in  Europe,  even  amoii| 
people  of  rank.    As  she  flares  through  Paris,  and  flits  from  place 
place  over  the  continent,  attended  but  not  controlled  I»y  her  parent 
she  is  the  wonder  and  horror  of  all  decorous  people,  jVmerican  an| 
European.     Air.  James's  portrait  is  very  faithful.     He  has  sueceedw 
to  admiration  in  the  difficult  taisk  of  representing  the  manner 
which  such  people  as  Mrs.  and  Miss  Miller  talk  ;  the  difficulty  beind 
caused  by  the  extremely  characterless  natiuo  of  their  conversation 
which  is  never  coarse,  or  very  vidgar,  or  even  very  foolish.      It 
simply  inane  and  low-bred,  and  is  marked  by  certain  slight  p«rvc 
sions  of  language  ;  for  example,  "  going  around,"  instead  of  "  goinl 
about,"  of  which  one  phrase,  by  the  way,  Mr.  James  makes  ratlu 
•too  much.     It  is  perlia]>s  well  that  he  has  made  this  study,  whicl 
may  have  some  conective  effect,  and  which  f^hould  show  Europea 
critics  of  American  manners  and  customs  the  light  in  which  iIk 
Daisy  Millers  .arc  rcganled  by  Americans  themselves.      Kiit  the 
probability  is  that,  on  the  contrary,  Daisy  Miller  will  become  ll 
accepted  ty|ic  and  her  name  the  tobritjuet  in  European  journalisi 
of  the  American  young  woman  of  the  period. 

William  ]>lack  has  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  (tinavt  succfti! 
It  might  be  said  of  him  that  in  his  last  novel  once  more  his  foot  i 
on  liiN  native  heath,  and  his  name  is  Maolcod.     The  signal  failui 
of  '"Madcap  Violet"  has  evidently  startled  the  author  of  the 
mirablc  "  Princess  of  Thule  "  ;  and  "  Macleod  of  Dare  "  is  a  despc 
ate  effort  to  renew  the  (iaelic  spell  which  in  that  book  and  in 
Daughter  of  lleth"  he  cast  upon  the  public.     To  a  certain  d«g 
the  cflfort  is  successful ;  but  it  is  not  entirely  so.     Some  of  the  p^r- 
Monagcfi  in  "  M.icleod  of  Dare  "  are  interesting,  and  the  story  wii 
certaiidy  oommaud  the  plvaM<l  atteution  of  many  readers  ;  but 
.book  has  many  weak  places,  and  some  great  faults.     It  ia  pervade 
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of  a  8lra. 


"h  %  nol»Ie  soul  and  each  noble  beanty 

"*».  wJowand  so  coarseninK  »      i-     • 
-     •     1..I  1  .        X.        this  u  pusi. 

-htiess  occurred  to  othf  '^ 


Tidura 


.18  It  18  poo. 


"•werved  for  M» 


d,  to  m^ 


personages  ai 
..bersof  civil  izca 
iwcietj  at  thin  age  of  the  world  could  iT*  """^     )d  is  noble,  gener- 
tcnd<>r-bcart«d,  unselfish  to  the  verge  of  hnin.nn  possibility,  but 
ret  at  bottom  an  untamed  Highlander,  capable  of  dosperate  actions, 
incapabltt  of  submission  to  the  restraints  of  cultivated,  not  to 
ay  of  cJvilirerl  life — almost  incapable  of  their  comprehension.     It 
Itras  to  a  certain  extent  a  very  clever  device  to  bring  such  a  man  in 
pl  with  a  beautiful,  soft-mannered,  selfish,  aud  utterly  heartless 
roman.  tiic  product  of  London  life  at  the  present  day,  like  the  ac- 
Gcrtrqtlc  Wltite.     Macleod's  noble  nature  is  as  open  as  the 
•y.     '"    ■  '   1  de<'eit,  subterfuge  of  any  kind,  or  a  mean  motive,  is 
I  [tossible.     The  woman  whom  he  loves  at  first  fatuous- 
hr,aiMl  afterward  desperately,  is  as  faithless  as  a  cat  or  a  she-fox,  and 
I  always  acting,  not  only  on  the  stage  but  at  home  with  her  father 
bor  sister,  who  yet  sec  throuj^h  her ;  for  she  is  shallow  and 
I  and  the  only  depths  which  she  fathoms  are  the  little  depths 
incaanQi^i.     FlAtt<'red  by  the  grand  passion  of  such  a  man  as  the 
MaekHid,  borne  down  perhaps  by  its  strength,  and  will- 
Va  beoani'  'a  Scotch  baronet  and  to  exchange  tba  J 

'  and  li'  'in  London  for  Castle  Dare,  she  engage 

If  to  bhn,  and  be  rides  upon  the  crest  of  happiness.     But  she 
aot  \vrv  him  ;  and  a  visit  to  C;istle  Dare,  where  his  mother 
a  fMoal*  cooiMn  are.  soon  gives  her  a  distaste  for  the  harsh 
I'll*  lift!  that  awaits  her  there,  ami  makes  her  long  for  the 
r  Jii— .-j-i.^  and  the  flatlerics  of  London.     She  soon  says  to  her  father 
,  she  flball  not  be  sorry  to  get  away  from  Castle  Dare,  and  this 
rb«'  ■'   every  fibre  of  his  excitable  nature 

.frith         ^  ,         fice ;  for  she  neither  makes  love  to 

him  nor  aoffen  lum  to  make  love  to  her.     She  returns  to  London, 
Iri  social  •'  '      throws  him  over,  and  en- 

■   to  a  dit-  ■  r— "a  woman-man."  as  the 

'  .in,   itaiior,  and   swimmer  calls  him.     Macleod, 

i*.u'i"-  i-".>'i  ■'■'■'  and  joyonsnes.s  conceal  a  morbidly  sensitive 

tore,  baa  i  liitself  ill  umler  her  coldness,  and  when  ho 

of  her  eDgAgeincnt  to  the  paintor  he  ^ues  mad  ;  that  io,  he 
kwimo*  a.  tivHiomaniao  upon  the  subject  of  his  love.     Only  on  the 
r  monomania  can  his  subsequent  conduct  be  regard- 

ed »0  ao}  uiiiet  limn  sarago,  Hrndi«b.     A  faithful  Gaelic  bonchman 
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Europeans  and  all  well-bred  Americans  by  tho  terms  on  which  sli 
in  with  the  courier  of  her  party,  and  by  making  chance  acquaintance 
with  men  and  flirting  with  them.     She  has  a  grand  affair  of 
kind  in  Rome,  which,  after  excluding  her  from  tho  society  of  mo| 
rescn-ed  American  women,  ends  in  her  going  to  see  the  Coliseum  bl 
moonlight  with  her  Roman  cavalier,  who  is  not  n  gentleman,  anf 
taking  there  the  fever  of  the  country  and  dying.     In  Daisy  ililli 
5Ir.  Janiea  has  undertaken  to  give  a  characteristic  portrait  of  a  i 
tain  sort  of  American  young  woman,  who  is  unfortunately  too  cor 
moo.      She  has  no  breeding,  little  character,  a  headstrong  will, 
effect  no  mother,  and  with  all  this  has  personal  attractions  and  I 
command  of  money  which  are  very  rare  in  Europe,  even  amoc 
people  of  rank.     As  she  flares  through  Paris,  antl  flits  from  place  i 
place  over  the  continent,  attended  but  not  controlled  by  her  parent 
she  is  the  wonder  and  horror  of  all  decorouH  people,  American  ar 
European.     Mr.  James's  i>ortrait  is  very  fnlthfiil.     He  has  succeeds 
to  a^iuiiration  in  the  diflicult  ta^k  of  representing  the  manner 
which  such  people  as  Mrs.  and  Miss  Miller  talk  ;  the  difliculty  bei 
caused  by  the  extremely  characterless  nature  of  their  oonversatioa 
which  is  never  coarse,  or  very  vulgar,  or  even  very  foolish.     It 
simply  inane  and  low-bred,  and  is  marked  by  certain  slight  pcnre 
sions  of  language  ;  for  exaniplo,  "  going  around,"  instead  of  "  goin 
about,*'  of  which  one  jihnise,  by  the  way,  Jlr.  James  makes  rathe 
•t<N>  much.     It  is  perha]i8  well  that  he  hiks  made  this  study,  whic 
may  have  some  corrective  effect,  and  which  should  show  Europea 
critics  of  AmericaTi  manners  and  customs  the  light  in  which  ti 
Daisy  Millers  are  regarded   bj'  Americans  themselves.      Hut  tl 
probability  is  that,  on  the  contrary,  Daisy  stiller  will  become  tk 
I  Accepted  type  and  her  name  the  aohritpul  in  European  joumalii 
of  the  Ainoric;in  young  woman  of  the  |)eriod. 

William  IJlack  has  returned  to  the  scone  of  his  former  bucc 
It  might  be  said  of  him  that  in  his  last  novel  once  moro  his  foot ; 
on  his  native  heath,  and  his  name  is  Maclcod.     'ITie  signal  failur 
of  "  Sladc.ap  Virilct"  has  evidently  startled  the  author  of  the 
miniblo  "  Princess  of  Tlmle"  ;  an<l  "  MacKod  of  Dare"  is  adt?-<pe^ 
at(!  effort  to  renew  the  Gaelic  spell  which  in  tliat  book  and  in 
Daughter  of  Helh  "  he  cost  upon  the  public.     To  a  certain  lic 
the  effort,  is  sticcessful  ;  but  it  is  not  entirely  so.     Some  of  the  pe 
sonagcs  in  "  Macleod  of  Dare  "  are  interesting,  ami  the  story  wil 
cvrtainly  command  the  pleased  attention  of  many  rvaderw  ;  but 
book  Ins  many  weak  places,  and  mime  gnat  faulta.    It  ia  pern 
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,      .  xUj  a  noble  soul  and  such  noble  beauty 

aft«  «  »en--UODal     1  «*.  'T  f"*^  *"  coarsening  . 

fmn  the  limit  of  the  enduri^  ^>'*^^  °*=*^"'^^*^;''  °^,'»' 

_         1  .      .    1       •■  •       ■•••"served  f or  Ju 

«0StronglTC-ontr;i3te<l  as  it  is  pot^.       - 

society  at  this  age  of  the  world  c<>ul<l  c  '  < 


e's. 


of  a  stra. 
this  is  pusi. 
personages  ai 
abersof  civilizeu 
)d  is  noble,  gener- 
t-heartod,  unselfish  to  the  verge  of  human  possibility,  but 
'■•m  an  unt3mi''d  Hi;;hlander,  capable  of  desperate  actions, 
and  i'  of  submission  to  the  restraints  of  cultivated,  not  to 

ny  o:  ...,,.,.vi  life — almost  incapable  of  their  comprehension.  It 
was  to  a  certain  extent  a  very  clever  device  to  bring  such  a  man  in 
oootart  with  a  beautiful,  soft-mannered,  selfish,  and  utterly  heartless 
wonan.  tlie  product  of  London  life  at  the  present  day.  like  the  ac- 
trws  Gertrude  Wlut«.  Macicod's  noble  nature  is  aa  open  as  the 
d»y.  To  him  deceit,  subterfuge  of  any  kind,  or  a  mean  motive,  is 
tll9o]ut«'ly  inipossihle.  The  woman  whom  he  loves  at  first  fatuous- 
ly, and  afterward  desperately,  is  as  faithless  as  a  cat  or  a  she-fox,  and 
b  always  acting,  not  only  on  the  stage  but  at  home  with  her  father 
and  ber  sister,  who  yot  see  tbrongh  her ;  for  she  is  shallow  and 
vcak,  and  the  only  depths  which  she  fathoms  are  the  little  depths 
of  rocaunese.  Flattered  by  the  granil  passion  of  such  a  mau  as  the 
baadsomc  Macleod,  borne  down  perhaps  by  its  streugtii,  and  will- 
ing t<>  "  ■  "•  of  a  Scotch  baronet  and  to  exchange  the 
tt'  'iise  in  Ijondon  for  Castle  Dare,  she  engages 
If  to  him.  and  he  rides  upon  the  crest  of  happiness.  But  she 
not  lore  him  ;  and  a  visit  to  Castle  Dan»,  where  his  mother 
and  a  f«male  t?ou«in  arts  soon  gives  her  a  distaste  for  the  harsh 
i>                 '■  life  that  awaits  her  there,  and  makes  her  long  for  the 

fit  --  , ;ind  the  flatteries  of  London.     She  soon  says  to  her  father 

tiiat  abe  shall  not  be  sorrj'  to  get  away  from  Castle  Dare,  and  thi« 
■n '  ■r  is  ijuivering  in  every  fibre  of  his  excitable  nature 

vi :  ,        '1  brr  mere  presence;  for  she  neither  makes  love  to 

kirn  nor  Miffem  him  to  make  love  to  her.     She  returns  to  London, 
b  ■  ■'        )   social  (i! .  '  •  Lse,  i«he  throws  him  over,  and  en- 

to  a  dif.li  I   painter— "a  woman-man,"  as  the 

iMin,   sailor,   and   swimmer  calls   him.      Maclco<l, 
.li  Ifaltb  and  joyongncss  conceal  a  morbidly  sensitive 
ri  !'<  frettiHj  him»elf  ill   under  her  coldness,  and  when  he 

lutar*  of  ber  endear  tin*  ]>«intcr  he  goes  mad  ;  that  is,  he 

InouiDaa  a  munomn <  ,    n  the  suhject  of  his  love.     Only  on  the 

aammfitiun  of  Ilia  monomania  can  his  so bMeijueut  conduct  lie  rvgard- 
Ml  aa  wr  oihur  than  aaragn,  fiendish.     A  faithful  Gaelic  henchman 
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E^  his,  Hamish,  \  well-bred  Americans  by  the  Uratiktris  not  qnitfl 

j  hew,  for  it  bring>of  her  piirly,  and  by  innkit  nnces*  of  Thnle,''  hated 
the  bcantiful,  sofiing  with  thorn.  S}%cotnan,  because  of  the  <leplo 
ruble  condition  inftr  after  exnJ"«ndi£fcrenco  has  brought  the  mut« 
for  whom  at  any  tii^juui  i^tyould  give  his  Itfo ;  and  ho  snggeets 
])lan  to  Maclcod  for  oarrj'ing  off  Gertrude — plainly,  for  abductint 
her  and  forcing  her  inclination!!.  'ITiey  go  to  Loudon  in  Macleod'i 
yachts  and  the  plot  EiaccoedR  :  Gertrude  is  taken  on  board  the  JJta*, 
pire  into  the  northern  seas  .igain.  She  still  refuses  Macleod  ;  and' 
he,  seeing  a  tremendous  equinoctial  storm  approaching,  sends  Ila- 
mish  and  the  rest  on  shore  on  a  little  island,  awaits  the  storm  with 
Gertrude,  and  the  yacht  goes  down  with  them  together. 

This  is  poor  business  for  the  author  of  "  A  Daughter  of  Heth," 
"Tlie  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,"  and  "A  Princess  of  Thnle."  It 
is  arti.stically  no  better  than  the  melodrama  that  wins  the  applause 
of  a  cheap  theatre.  Essentially  Macleod's  act  is  no  better  or  other 
than  that  of  the  jealous  ruffian  of  the  slums  who  murders  his  "girl' 
because  she  "  goes  with  another  feller."  It  is  dressed  up  very  skill* 
fully,  and  by  Mr.  Black's  art  is  elevated  in  seeming  into  an  act  o| 
just  retribution,  aided  by  the  powers  of  nature,  and  accompanied  bj 
the  self-sacrifice  of  love  driven  to  desper.-ition.     But,  for  all  that, 

[is  simple  revenge,  murder,  and  suicide.  Sir.  Black,  it  must  be  con^ 
fessed,  carries  us  through  the  strain  of  this  cata.'-trophe  with  a  strong 
hand  ;  but  all  his  art  cannot,  upon  a  moment's  rcHoction,  concea 
the  base  and  savage  chara<!ter  of  Macleod's  conduct,  although  wj 
may  partly  excuse  him  on  the  a-ssumption  that  he  has  become 
maniac.  The  development  of  Gertrude's  character  is  an  adroirabU 
piece  of  work.     The  author  reveals  with  great  delicacy  the  \xlU;i 

'baseness  of  her  smooth  and  selfish  nature  ;  and,  more,  he  shows  ua 
without  describing,  one  of  those  wometi,  happily  rare,  who,  althougl) 
they  may  not  be  without  passions,  are  wholly  devoid  of  sexual  ten^ 
domcss.  Gertrude  AVhite  was  incapable  of  loving  either  man 
child — the  child  that  she  might  herself  have  borne,  or  it-"  father. 

Of  all  recent  fiction,  the  flower  and  crown  is  "  lliat  Lass  o'  Ixit 
rio'g."  Its  appearance,  like  that  of  "  Jane  Eyre "  and  "  Ada 
Bode,"  marks  the  advent  of  a  new  writer  of  original  power.  "Whal 
the  range  of  tliat  jiower  may  be,  and  what  its  en<lurance,  is  to 
shown  in  the  future.  The  conception  itself  is  admirable,  and  it 
ombndies  in  a  most  impressive  manni«r  a  ihonght,  or  rntlicr  a  senti^ 
roent^  which  is  not  new,  bnt  which  i«  widejipread  and  strong,  utd 
which  \iM  xuixtt  bvfore  been  bom  into  flesh  and  blood.    The  cxis 
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I  of  aocfa  %  nolile  Boal  aod  each  noble  beaat  j  as  Joan  Lowric's, 

in  a  ooodition  of  life  m  Inw  and  so  coarsening  as  that  of  a  Laa* 

cadiire  ooaJ^pH  girl,  luw  doubtless  occurred  to  other  minds  as  anioi^ 

ftlM  poaailnlities ;  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  Mrs.  Burnett  to  ahov 

tho  workings  of  sach  a  woman's  soul,  to  make  as  feel  the  infla- 

'  mrr  of  saeh  a  woman's  beaaty,  to  devc-iop  her  before  as  by  varied 

iBflueocMis  into  a  thoughtful,  gentle  woman,  to  let  ns  see  her  love  for 

man  »o  much  above  her  that  she  deems  herself  hardly  fit  to  speak 

'  to  him  grow  into  the  one  absorbing  passion  itf  her  life,  which  she 

jet  sacnfioes  in  mate  agony  rather  ihau  pat  him  to  shame.     There 

ars  otbtir  personages  in  the  story,  all  of  which  are  admirable,  even 

down  to  Nib  the  terrier.     Fergus  Derrick  is  a  complete  man,  and 

'Dt  ftxun  the  osoal  woman's  roo<lcl  man.     Old  Sammy  Crad- 

'..^ x  grotesqnc,  yet  fall  of  life  and  nature.     Anice  Barfaolm  is 

a  new  woman,  and  a  very  winning  one ;  and  her  father,  the  Rev. 

,  llarold  Baritolm,  in  bis  embodiment  of  mingled  good  nature  and 

'  eolosal  coQCsoit,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  figures  in  the  story. 

Bui  beforo  Joan  Lowrie  they  all   "pale  their  ineffectaal  fires.** 

Like  m  great  actresii,  she  comes  before  as,  and  at  once  takes  the 

i  atage ;  bat  it  is  a  shame  even  to  compare  an)'thing  in  her  to  act- 

>  ing,  t<i  hint  that  there  may  be  any  likeness  between  her  and  such  a 

matare  as  Gertrude  ^Vhite.     We  feel  her  presence  throughout  the 

book.     From  the  time  when  we  first  see  her  at  the  pit's  mouth,  we 

haw  an  apprelienKton  of  her  nature,  its  grandeur  and  its  richness, 

aad  of  the  unpreme  loveliness  of  her — soul  and  body.     We  see,  too, 

wltftt  her  heart's  trial  ia  to  be,  although  we  do  not  see  how  she  will 

go  throngb  it  or  what  will  be  its  issue.     The  changes  which  are 

'  irorkcd  in  her — which  yet  are  not  changes,  but  developments — are 

brought  about  with  admirable  skill,  it  might  be  said  with  skill  intai- 

lire.     'T\-  ^ ' — ^-nt  of  her  womanly  tenderness  through  her  care 

Lnf  |tnar  1  •  elevation  and  chastising  of  her  nature  by  her 

ry  of  Christ's  life  and  suffering,  and  the 

., ,»     .       ...\' reeerxe  by  the  growth  of  her  love  and 

IJm  aeoM  of  ber  bamiliation.  advancing  side  by  side  with  equal  step.* 

'laracter  of  Joan  Lowrie 
of  ti  iting.     And  all  this  ia 

\  »o  qairtly,  with  sttt4i  a  firm  liand,  with  Korh  rrservo  of  power ! 
It  ia,  indeed,  very  admirable.    Some  of  Mrs.  Bumi-tt's  earlier  stone* 
[have  beer  pnb'l-hfHl  in  book  form:   "Pretty  i'olly   Pcmbcrton," 
f**Lind»  has  an  American  Uobcrt  I.in<l«ay,  a  tine 

-  .....■.„     .  urlj  Tim/'  and  others.    Althoogfa  much 


Eorop 


wU 


his,  ft^^iwb. 


nnr.  for  it  briii 
xht  beratifd, 


l« 


^^      Qnua,  b«canse  of  the  deplo- 
rable ooaditiaa  t;  . -^-J^  "BdlHeniHoe  hu  brought  the  maater. 
for  vIknb  at  aoj  liJ^^VooId  give  hk  Itf<- ;  *n<\  he  tii)?«rnit8  a 
pba  (o  Xaolcod  for  tmnyrmg  off  Gertnide-  ing 

bo-  and  fofdagbcr  isdiaatioM.    They  go  u  l .,..,.. uj'* 

jracht,  aod  the  plot  meoeeds :  Gcrtrade  b  taken  on  bnoH  the  I'm- 
pcre  into  tbe  Bortbcni  flsaa  agaoL    8be  still  reft  nd 

be,  metag  a  treoMBdeu  cqaiooetial  atom  appro::  Ha- 

aiA  and  the  mt  on  abare  on  a  Ihtie  ialand,  amiu  the  itonii  tritb 
Gtniiide,  and  tbe  jacbt  goeB  down  witb  tbeai  togetha'. 

Thif  ia  poor  hnriaww  for Ibe  aotbor  of  "A  Daogbter  of  Heth," 
** Tbe  Adrenlans  of  a  Phaeton,"  and  "A  Princen  of  Thale."    It 

aitastaaaOr  oo  better  Ihaa  the  melodmiu  that  wtw  r' hnm 

•  dfaeap  theaftn.    Fwenriilly  Migleod'W  act  b  do  bf  •  icr 

that  of  tbe  jealous  rafiaa  of  the  ehuDs  who  nuiden  L»  "girl" 
fbe  "goes  with  another  feller."    It  is  dresKd  up  rery  skill* 
and  bj  Mr.  BiarkV  art  i*  rlerated  in  aeeratBg  into  aa  act  of 
teCribatioa,aid(d  br  tbe  power*  of  aatarev  and  afconpanied  by 
wJfai'iiite  of  lor*  drrren  to  dfeaperattoo.    Bnt,  for  all  that,  H 
b  simple  rermge.  wnrdtr.  and  saicid&    Jlr.  RUrlc,  it  inu<t  he  mib- 
canseawthnN^tbeftxmiaof  thiaeata  -      '     'nthaBtn>Bg 
hot  aO  Ibb  art  laaaoC,  iqua  a  moment  'o.  cooraal 

tbe  hasv  and  ar^e  rbaraeter  of  Hadeod'a  eaodart.  altboogfa  wa 
■artir  aceaie  Am  oa  the  aiiiiaijitiwi  that  ha  hai*  'ws,..rr...  « 

ne  dvfvhfBat  <tf  OertnAr'a  chancier  it  hn 
of  w*rk.    Tbe  aatbor  rereab  with  great  ddirarr  iln  mu-r 
of  htr  swMth  and  Mttah  aatare ;  and,  laaro,  he  cbuwv  h^ 
iwuilanit.  ooe  of  Iboea  wtMocn,  hapruir  rare,  who.  aJtboogh 
tbejaMyaolbevithoat  paflnn,arrwfa>. 

jimain.    Gtttrade  While  waa  ineapable 
cbad—<ba  cbiM  that  <(be  laigbt  b<f«rir  has 
Of  all  iwart  ietio«,  the  «ow«r  and  rn.« r 

L*    Its  appcHiaea.  like  that  t^      ■' 
the  adrtat  of  a  nv* 
of  that  power  but  ba, 
ia  (h»  ftrtm.    Tlve  c«eic>-. 
ifaa  moM  ii 

wbi<&  ia  not ^•'* 

bel 
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inferior  to  "That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's,"  they  show  in  common  with  it, 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  power  of  making  living  men  and  women, 
and  setting  them  before  ns  in  free  natural  action.  What  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett may  be  able  to  do  in  writing  of  greater  elaboration  than  she 
has  yet  attempted,  cannot  of  course  be  now  even  conjectured  ;  but 
she  has  already  shown  that,  among  all  the  novel-writers  of  the 
present  generation,  not  one  has  surpassed  her  in  vividness  and 
strength  of  imagination.  But,  if  she  were  never  to  write  another 
book,  we  should  owe  her  perpetual  thanks  for  "  That  Lass  o'  Low- 
It  is  a  book  of  which  all  women  may  well  be  jealous  ;  for 


ne's.' 


no  man  whose  love  is  worth  having  can  read  it  and  lay  it  down  not 
more  than  half  in  love  with  his  ideal  of  Joan  Lowrie. 
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THE  CONDUCT  OF  BUSINESS  IN  CONGRESS. 


TarRE  arc  few  subjects  of  equal  public  interest  concerning  which 

I  ronch  n»i*itn.!»-nrtanding  prcvniU  among  well-informed  people  as 

ines»  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives. 

^4     :  ,    -L  that  their  representative  can  at  any  time,  if  ho 

riae  in  his  place  and  demand  the  attention  of  the  Ilonse  to 
■  ■     t  which  II        '       rest  him  or  lu8  con-' 

.  record   :  ii  on  any  bill  or  r>  i 

lit  t«»  introdaee.     This  is  far  from  being  true.     The  iloura 
RcproMfntatiTes  is  governed  by  a  complicated  and  artificial  stys- 
of  ndco,  ao  difficalt  to  be  understood  that  many  able  men  of 
national  f.ame  go  through  long  terms  of  service  without  pro- 
^n-r  i,i  i'.>Tnpn''beQd  it.     It  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  a  treatise 
X  arrangement.     I  wish  only  to  call  attention  to  the 
JH.T  i  few  parts  of  the  <■  -m  which  8eera  to  me  to  re- 

n,  and  to  show  h<  ,     ■  nd  to  diminish  the  author- 

ity, wi'igfat,  and  dignity  of  the  Honso,  and  how  they  have  deprived 
t    "      -         '     '        '  ■'  '\ty  with  the  wSenote  which  the 

lated. 
The  n'pn;jHmtatiTes  of  tiie  large  States  in  the  Convention  of 

•  ■^-'  ■ '.■■■..t..i  ..-iftv.-^t'v  t*.,r  ti...  ni.,w^ri;..i,!Tient  of  representation 

I  o  numbers.    The  rep- 


Tot.  ozTm.— vo.  307. 
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pablo  of  adjustment,  and  nearly  caused  the  Convention  to  break  oj 
without  accomplishing  its  purpose.  The  difficulty  was  compr 
mised  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  one  from  each  State 
whose  report  was  adopted  with  some  modification.  The  l^rgd 
States  yielded  the  equality  of  representation  in  the  Senate,  but  dc 
manded  and  secured  for  the  House  the  sole  power  of  originatint 
bills  for  raising  revenue.     The  clause  as  reported  was  as  follows  : 

AH  bills  for  raising  or  appropriating  money,  and  for  fixing  the  salaries  i 
the  officers  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  shall  originate  in  th«| 
first  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  shall  not  be  oltoreil  or  aiiiciidod  by  th« 
second  branch ;  and  no  money  Hhall  be  drawn  from  the  public  treasury  ba 
in  pnrsnanre  of  appropriations  to  bo  originated  in  the  first  branch. 

In  the  second  branch,  each  State  shall  have  on  eqnal  vote. 

The  clause  aa  to  revenue  bills  was  adopted  in  this  form  : 

All  bills  for  raising  rerenno  ^ball  originate  in  the  Uonse  of  Represent 
Uvcs;  bat  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amcndiiieuts,  as  on  othe 
bills. 

It  will  be  observed  (hat,  while  the  Convention  voted  to  connnS 
the  power  of  originating  bills  for  raising  revenue  to  1-he  House,  il 
with  eqnal  distinctness  voted  not  to  extend  this  prohibition  to  btU 
for  appropriating  money.     The  system  so  established  differs  froE 
the  Constitution  of  England  in  three  essential  particulars  :  In  Enj 
land,  no  appropriation  for  a  public  purpose  can  be  introduced  in  thfl 
House  of  Commons  without  a  previous  request  from  the  Crown  j 
no  money  bill  can  be  amended  by  the  Lords  ;  and  the  exclusiK 
prerogative  of  the  Commons  extends  to  all  bills  for  raising  or  af 
propriating  money.     So  jealous  arc  the  Commons  of  this  preroga 
live,  that  the  Lords  rarely  attempt  to  make  any  but  verbal  altera 
^tions  in  money  bills,  in  which  the  sense  or  intention  is  not  uffei-tcd  j 

id,  when  the  Commons  accept  these,  they  make  8|>ecial  i-ntriun 
their  journals  recording  the  character  and  object  of  the  amend^ 
ments.  and  their  reasons  for  agreeing  to  them. 

There  is  no  historical  evidence  that  anybody  in  the  Conventiod 
»re  much  consideration  to  the  effect  of  the'«c  changes  from  tb^ 
^Suglish  system  upon  the  value  of  the  prerogative.      Tlie  bettc 
opuiion  was,  that  the  importance  of  the  privilege,  as  afi8ertG<l  bj 
be  Engli  "   ■ 
rcan  PxiKTi 

pruvinion  had  »ho«ni  that  it  wa«  without  advanlagf,  and  w^o*  a  fruit 
fal  Mraroe  of  wrangling  botwoeo  the  two  Houses.    Mr.  Madiao^ 
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"  I  confess  I  see  nothing  of  concession  in  it.     The  origina- 
BR  money  bills  is  no  concession  on  the  part  of  the  smaller  States, 
T       "  *  in  the  second  branch  shoold  want  snch  a  bill, 

lI  ic  first  branch  will  prevail  to  bring  it  forward.     It 

nothing  more  than  a  nominal  privilege." 

Tliis  is  one  of  the  few  subjects  npon  which  General  Washing- 

tonV   vole   is   recorded :    "  He   disapproved,  and    till   now    voted 

limt,  the  eiclasive  privilege.     lie  gave  np  his  judgment,"  he 

id,  "  because  it  was  not  of  very  material  weight  with  him,  and 

made  an  essential  )K>iut  with  others,  who,  if  disappointed,  might 

leas  content  in  other  points  of  real  weight." 

Samilar  riews  were  expressed  by  many  of  the  most  eminent 

member*.    Three  of  the  larger  States,  to  whom  this  privilege  wa« 

u»ffere<I  as  a  concession,  by  way  of  equivalent  for  the  equality  of 

bt'  «TnsII  St.ite*  in  the  Senate,  voted  against  it  as  an  independent 

I  <n.     Mr.  Ilallam,  in  his  "  Constitutional  History,"  expre«e»J 

a    i  ijpiniun  as  to  the  exaggeration  by  the  House  of  CommoiWi 

of  th«  importance  of  their  exclusive  privilege.  If  this  view  was] 
ad  when  the  scheme  was  to  deny  all  power  of  amendment  to  the 
late,  it  has  infinitely  greater  weight  after  the  power  of  amend- 
ment has  been  yielded.  The  pocket  of  the  Englishman  is  protected 
;  larixh  expenditure  by  the  fact  that  no  sixpence  of  his  money 
i  be  granted  for  a  public  purjiose  that  has  not  first  been  asked ' 
'  by  the  Crown,  on  the  advice  of  a  responsible  and  accountable 
ter,  and  because  none  of  his  possessions  can  be  made  the  eub- 
t<rf  tax,  excise,  or  duty,  unless  the  propos-^l  come  from  his  own 
ntxtive.  The  assent  of  the  sovereign  and  the  Lords  is  only 
U>  give  the  force  of  law  lo  what  is  the  gift  of  the  free  will 
uf  tl»c  Common*. 

To  the  »y«tero  OHtablislicAl  by  our  Constitution,  widely  departing 

ft*  it  di'-l  fp->m  the  nu'thods  by  which  the  unwritten  constitutional 

law  ■  -id  keeps  the  power  of  the  purse  in  the  hands  of  her 

tM^\c*''\  "  lajihful  C'wimons,  two  important  additions  have  been 

by  ponstniction.     It  should  be  xtated  that,  whenever  a  qnes- 

ioo  has  arism  Itctween  the  two  branches  in  regard  to  the  constrao- 

^oa  of  this  rlan)>o  in  the  Cojistitution,  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 

\t*  luM  invariably  had  ibt  own  way.     It  was  said  by  Mr.  Web- 

'•iSS;  "The  .    ' 

: ,  but  it  was  ■  1 

It  was  parely  a  qncrtion  of  privilege,  and  the  d«- 

i«iori  ni  i\  ociongod  aloo*  to  the  Uoaae." 
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1 .  By  a  practice  as  old  as  the  GoTemment  itself,  the  constitutions 
prerogative  of  the  House  has  been  held  to  apply  to  all  the  gcner 
appropriation  bills. 

2.  Tlio  power  of  amendment,  as  on  other  bills,  has  not  hvn 
held,  as  between  the  two  Houses,  to  be  limited  to  the  subjects  em-l 
braced  in  the  bill  as  sent  from  the  House,  or  to  perfecting  its  spe-l 
cial  arrangements.  Each  House  has  a  rule,  which  seldom  is  ani 
obst.aclc  to  the  accomplishment  of  anything  which  a  majority  of  ital 
members  desire,  declaring  that  no  proposition  on  a  subject  difFcrentI 
from  that  under  consideration  shall  be  admitted  under  color  of 

^Kmendnient.  It  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  anicndmentH'l 
outeniplated  by  the  f raraers  of  the  Constitution  were  amendments  f 
touching  the  particular  subject  matter  to  which  the  clauses  received] 
from  the  House  relate.  The  House  of  Commons,  so  strict  to  asaortJ 
its  prerogative  against  the  Lonls,  admits  the  right  of  the  Lords  to] 
amencl,  by  admitting  altogether  provisions  which  are  not  germanei 
to  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill  (189  Hansard,  third  series,  411). 

The  rules  of  our  House  are  so  construed  that,  on  the  great  apjiro^l 
priation  bills,  any  amendment  designed  to  cairy  into  effect  existing  1 
law,  or  provide  for  administering  any  department  of  the  Goveru-J 
ment,  is  held  admissible  ;  and  they  are  never  invoked  by  the  House 
agninst  the  Senate. 

If  this  were  all — if  the  Honse  and  Senate  were  two  bodiej*  ofj 
eijuiil  numbers,  acting  under  1  he  same  niles,  and  made  up  8ubstan» 
lially  of  men  of  the  same  sort — it  is  difficult  to  perceive  the  sliglit- 
est  advantage  that  the  House  or  the  people  could  derive  from  tbisj 
prcrog.itive,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  appropriation  of  public  money. 
The  eleven  general  appropriation  bills*,  and  one  or  more  deficiency^ 
bills,  are  reported  annually.    Tbe  former  are  required  by  a  rule  i 
the  House  to  be  reported  from  the  Conmxittee  on  Appropriations] 
within   thirty  days  after  its   appointment.      This   rule  is  scldomJ 
obeyed.    These  bills  contain,  on  an  average,  appropriations  to  thol 
smonnt  of  more  than  two  hundred  millions,  to  which  the  Senatwl 
commonly  adds  many  milliinis  more.     Tliese  Senate  amendmcnta] 
ibrace  every  variety  of  expenditure  for  the  public  service,  and] 
bvery  variety  of  new  legislation  ;  the  discretion  of  the  Ufiper  branch] 
being,  in  this  particular,  as  absulutcly  unafftietcd  by  this  constitv- 
tiimal  barrier  a.-*  if  ii  '     '  '  -r.    The  wisLr 

Senate,  in  case  of uard  to  a  yto, 

which  the  Senate  originates,  are  much  more  likely  tu  prevail  wbeo 
tlial  proposition  is  abided  to  a  measartt  the  House  ban  agreed  loj 
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than  if  the  same  measure  should  originate  as  a  separate  bill  in  the 
8enat«,  and  be  sent  to  the  Xlouse  by  itself  for  consideration  on  its 
own  merits. 

The  surrender  of  the  power  of  amendment,  then,  as  it  has  in- 
rariably  been  constmed,  was  the  surrender  of  the  whole  privilege. 
It  h.vi  not  only  destroyed  the  a<lvantace  intended  to  be  secured 
for  the  iinmi-diafe  rcprt-Hentatives  of  the  people,  but  has  given  the 
Senate  a  considerable  preponderance  of  influence  in  legislation.  It 
kaa  enabled  the  Senate  to  exert  the  power  of  tacking  clauses  to  bills 
of  supply,  anil  thereby  to  extort-  the  consent  of  the  House,  This 
power  lias  been  always  denied  in  Parliament,  even  to  the  Commons 
M  against  the  Ixirds.  On  December  9,  1702,  it  was  ordered  and 
declared  by  the  Lords,  "  that  the  annexing  any  clause  or  clauses 
to  a  bill  <if  aid  or  supply,  the  matter  of  which  is  foreign  to  or  dif- 
fert'tit  from  the  umtfer  of  the  said  biU  of  aid  or  supply,  is  unparlia- 
mcntary,  and  ten«lfl  to  the  destruction  of  the  Constitution  of  this 
Government"  (set-  Sir  Tliomas  Erskine  May's  "Parliamentary 
Practice,"  seTonib  edition,  pages  681-583). 

But  the  deslniction  of  the  rightful  power  of  the  House  over 
the  great  appropriation  bills  which  regulate  and  supply  the  Gtov- 
vmrorat  in  all  its  oniinary  administrative  functions,  and  which  con- 
lai'  ■       •    portion  of  its  general  legislation,  is  rendered  more 

c<fi  metho<l  of  doing  business  lo  which  the  House  has 

oonfioMl  itself  by  its  own  rules.  All  appropriation  bills  which  are 
flr«t  rcporto<l  in  the  House  must,  by  their  rules,  be  first  diseusiied  in 
Conirol«««y*  of  tin-  Whole.  No  bill  can  be  reported  from  this  com- 
mi-  until  every  member  has  had  an  opptortuuity  to 

mo.-  - ..._.  .....  ..-iuients  as  he  chooses.    Debate  cannot  bo  stopped 

by  the  prcvioos  (question.  The  Honso  before  going  into  committee 
mav.  it  i«  tr  -       •  ■     ,   .,,  (.Jose  on  any  particular  section  or  on 

th»'  whole  >i  Yet  this  does  not  prevent  amend- 

mrats,  and  is  rareljr  resorted  to  until  debate  has  strayed  from  ,the 
partimlar  subject  of  the  bill  into  general  political  di'cussion.  So 
far,  therefore,  s«  the  conKidvration  of  the  appropriation  bills  as 
orii^ally  r-  -  conremcd,  the  us.nges  of  the  House  preserve 

for  ■•-'•'  '■'     !iT  of  a  deliberative  as-sembly,  and  for  each  of 

h»  ■  th(*  privUt>i;e  of  expressing  his  opinion  in  debate,  and 

itever  nr  re.     Hut  these 

•-•,    They  < i  by  the  appro- 

pr  ,  and  nrpornnl  to  the  Senatv,  where  days  an-  spent 

in  Uiur  cinrKitrallun,  with  unlimited  upportaoity  fur  debate  and 
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>  amendment.  Not  only  is  fLe  original  bill  remodeled,  reviewed,  re- 
\-i8e<l,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate,  but  hundreds  of  entirely  new 
provisions  are  added  at  the  pleasure  of  the  upper  branch.  The 
Fmeasurc  which  came  from  the  House,  the  prerogative  of  originating 
which  is  specially  secured  by  the  Constitution  and  guarded  by  th< 
House  with  such  jealous  care,  has  precisely  the  same  position  and 
weight,  neither  more  nor  less,  as  any  proposition  moved  by  a  einglfl 
member  of  the  Senate. 

When  the  bill  goes  back  to  the  House,  containing  the  Senate 
amendments,  the  session  is  usually  far  advanced.    In  the  year  of 
L.the  short  session  the  constitutional  limit  of  the  life  of  the  House  \t 
rspproacliing.     Jn  the  alternate  years,  when  the  session  extends  into 
Htjnimer,  the  scorching  heats  render  men  eager  to  leave  WashingtonJ 
and  the  two  branches  have  usually  fixed  the  time  of  adjoummenC 
by  concurrent  vote.     There  is  no  time  for  examination,  debate,  ot 
reference  to  Committee  of  the  Whole.     The  House  non-concurs  ii 
the  Senate  amendments  in  the  lump,  without  hearing  them  rea 
The  Senate  insists.     A  conference  is  asked  and  granted.     Confe 
ence  committees  are  appointed,  consisting  of  three  members  fror 
each  branch,  usually  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria 
tions,  with  that  mcml>er  of  the  committee  most  conversant  with  th4 
subject  of  the  bill,  and  one  member  of  the  minority.     ^Fhese  comj 
mittees  confer  and  agree  upon  a  report  compromising  and  comn 
pounding  all  matters  of  difference  between  the  two  Houses  as  thej 
may  be  able.     Tlieir  report  is  matter  of  the  highest  privilege.     Ilj 

»y  ]>e  made  at  any  time,  no  matter  in  what  business  the  House 

engaged.     A  member  who  is  speaking  may  be  taken  off  his  feel  bj 

its  6u)ierior  claim  to  attention.     No  motion  to  lay  it  on  the  tabic 

to  indefinitely  postpone,  or  to  amend  it  is  in  order.    The  House  o^ 

-Senate  must  accept  it  as  a  whole  or  reject  it  as  a  whole.     If  it  bd 

rTejocted,  a  new  conference  may  be  ordered,  but  the  result  t)f  a  co 

fcrence  must  sooner  or  later  be  accepted  in  a  mass,  or  the  whole  bill 

be  lost.     The  House  is  all  this  time  under  a  sort  of  duress.     If  it 

suffer  the  appropriation  bill  to  fail,  the  Government  must  stop,  oi 

nn  estra  session  be  held  at  midxummer,  with  its  cost  and  discor 

fort.     Every  other  year  the  House  votes  on  the  appro])rittlii)n  bil 

with  the  knowledge  that  if  it  do  not  agree  to  amendments  on  whio| 

ie  Senat'  '     '        .    "    '     tiiU  fail,  if  tl 

lost  all  _  i' rival  of  i 

ozpirea,  and  the  new  bill  must  be  dealt  with  by  its  succcMont. 

Degrading  aa  thia  •y«t«m  is  to  the  House  as  a  body,  its  effect  od 
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the  indiTidaal  member  is  ctill  more  remarkable.     The  whole  power 
of  lc>gi«lation  orer  that  vast  field  which  J8  covered  by  the  Senate's 
smeDiirot^ntH  to  the  great  appropriation  bills  is  in  practice  delegated 
to  two  of  the  three  members  who  are  appointed  on  the  conference 
kiOonunittee.     No  other  member  gets  a  chance  to  discuss  them,  to 
Tot*  Mparatclf  on  any  one  of  them,  to  make  any  motion  in  relation 
to  tbc-m,  or  even  to  see  in  priat  what  the  committee  recommend  in 
ing'-'<'  *         '    III.     "Gape,  sinner,  and  swallow." 

1.  der  h.-w)  followed  this  somewhat  technical  statement, 

hfl  has  observed  that  while  the  power  of  amendment  reserved  in  our 

'Comtittitiun,  as  it  is  expounded  in  practice,  allows  to  the  Senate 

to  each  of  its  members  the  fullest  opfHjrtunity  to  deal  with  ap- 

[>prution  and  revenue  bills  as  freely  as  with  bills  relating  to  any 

^oUicr  mibject,  the  rules  and  usages  of  the  House  leave  that  body 

with  much  le««  practical  power  of  deliberation  or  amendment  in 

LiTgart]  to  all  those  provisions  which  have  their  origin  in  the  Senate 

rthkii  the  Huiise  of  Lor<ls  has  in  relation  to  money  bilk  under  the 

English  system. 

SapiKise,  now,  all  this  were  reversed.     Suppose  the  Constitution 
were  to  provide  that  all  money  bills  should  originate  in  the  Senate, 
kp^rmitting  the  Ilouine  to  amend,  as  in  the  case  of  other  bills.     The 
lotMC  would  then,  on  the  arrival  of  the  bill,  commit  it  to  the  Com- , 
ittce  of  the  ^^'^>ole,  where  every  clause  proposed  by  the  Senat 
every  amendment  proposed  in  the  House  would  be  fully  < 
with  unlimited  power  to  propose  changes,  every  individual^ 
member  harii^  tbo  fullest  npportnnity  to  express  his  opinion  or 
lOffer  bb  plan  ;  and  the  conference  committee  of  both   brancheaj 
rrmM  reeavo  the  bill  fully  possessed  of  the  views  of  their  respeo** 

«ea  as  to  every  syllable  which  had  been  proposed  by  either. 
\. ... ...    '■"'■•<■'.'■"  '» ■■  large  .States  accepted  the  clause  in  question 

aa  a  part  for  the  e<]ualtty  of  the  small  States  in  the 

■lion  ttf   their  own   |>ower.^ 
tL  ,  unit  Mr.  Clay'*  compromisei 

bill  to  haTe  its  origin  in  the  Senate  ;  when,  in  1856,  it  refused  to 
it  the  S<'Ti»tc  to  originate  some  of  the  general  appri 
Ih  ;  and  wht  n,  in  IJ^TO,  it  refused  to  permit  the  Senat* 

kf  the  whole  tariff  to  a  bill  aboliiihing  the  duties  on  tea  and 

--  ■  —  «■&•  an  abdic-ition  of  it.n  equality  in  legislation 

lud  tende^l  to  doprire  every  one  of  tismembem  < 

•  or  amendment  in  regard  to  a  large  part  of  the 

u.-  .Lgislatioo  of  the  oountry. 
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I  have  been  speaking  of  tlie  course  of  the  ordinary  business 
Congress.     Upon  the  great  questions  which  move  the  heart,  of 
nation  and  divide  political  parties,  the  body  of  the  House  and  i 
leaders  are  commonly  in  full  accord,  apd  the  representatives  of 
American  people  know  how  to  make  their  power  felt  and  asso 
their  rightful  and  constitutional   place  in  legislation.     But   evA 
here  it  is  not  enough  that  the  House  preserves  its  power, 
power  to  do  what  it  will,  and  to  refuse  consent  to  what  it  will  n<l 
will  not  preserve  its  own  dignity  or  its  value  as  an  important  fact 
in  legislation,  unless  its  Avill  is  the  result  of  its  best  judgment  ; 
other  words,  unless  it  preserve  its  function  as  a  deliberative  asseil 
bly.    The  difficulty  is  not  that  on  great  occasions  and  gruat  que 
tions  the  voice  of  the  House  is  stifled.     On  such  occasions  the  Uou 
and  its  leaders  are  in  accord  with  each  other,  and  commonly 
accord  with  a  public  sentiment  which  the  Senate  will  not  light 
resist.     But  the  practice  I  have  been  exposing  tends  largely  to  i 
from  the  House  the   ch.aracter  of  a  deliberative  assembly.     Th< 
bftrren  and  empty  privilege  of  originating  bills  of  revenue  and  bills 
of  supply  it  has  purchased  at  the  sacrifice  of  that  essential  preroj 
tive — essential  to  its  own  dignity  and  to  that  of  every  individui 
among  its  members — its  fi-eedom  of  debate. 

Let  us  pass  now  from  the  subject  of  money  bills  to  a  glance  ] 
the  methods  of  general  legislation.     ITie  morning  hour  <if  eve 
Mon<lay  is  devoted  by  the  House  to  a  call  of  all  the  States 
Territories  for  the  introduction  of  bills  and  joint  resolutions. 
House  commonly  takes  care  that  every  member  has  full  op])ortuni 
to  introduce  as  many  bills  as  he  desires.     These  bills  are  uxna 
printed.    The  rule  is  peremptory  that  they  shall  be  at  once  refej 
to  their  appropriate  committees  without  debate  and  without 
right  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  of  reference.     Several  the 
wind  bills  are  intro<luced  in  this  way  in  every  Congrens.     Wor 
citizens  interested  in  8|)eoial  reforms  are  much  gnitified  to  read  tt 
their  member  has  introduced  some  excellent  and  radical  measul 
of  reform.     The  bills  themselves  are  copied  by  approving  nei 
papers,  and  redound  greatly  to  the  credit  of  their  enterprising 
thoni.     For  all  practical  purposes,  tbey  might  as  well  be  publi»li 
in  a  newspaper  in  New  Zealand  or  Alaska.    The  processes  by  wl 
these  bills  are  strangled  will  be  understood  by  com [  i-^ 

operation  of  the  committees  and  the  effect  of  the  pn 

Tlie  HouM  bos  forty-seven  pomianent  committcMt,  and  luaallj 
hklf  a  dosen  special  committMs  on  important  subjeot*.    A])^ 
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atitNi  bilbt,  revenue  bills,  eontcsted-election  cases,  and  resolutiona 
kotboriztng  the  necessary  public  printing  may  be  reported  at  any 
All  other  national  legislation  can  only,  under  the  rules,  be 
eported  from  the  appropriate  committee  when  it  is  called  by  the 
ker  for  reports  in  its  turn.  For  this  cull,  an  hour  after  the 
ling  of  the  Journal,  on  every  day  except  Monday  and  Friiiay, 
w  0ct  mpjirt.  Each  committee  i.s  entitled,  when  it  is  called,  to  pc- 
'  copy  tliis  moniing  hour  of  each  of  two  sncceeaive  days  with  the 
rtDeasurcB  which  it  has  prepared,  and,  if  its  second  moniiug  hour 
exfiire  while  the  House  is  actually  considering  one  of  its  measures, 

'.  ■  '• *hat  single  measure  hold  over  in  the  morning  hour  lUl  it  L* 

;  of.     Supposing  the  two  sessions  which  make  up  the  life  of 
He  to  last  ten  months,  and  allowing  for  the  holidays,  the 

t ;^en   for  organi!?ation  and  appointing  committees,  and  the 

f  time  when  the  four  privileged  subjects  above  named  take  up  the 
>  of  the  House,  so  that  the  morning  hour  can  not  be  devoted 
.ill,  I  sujipose  one  hundred  days  in  two  sessions  is  an  un- 
Inraally  bu'ge  average  of  days  when  such  a  call  is  had.  This  gives 
m  average  of  not  more  than  two  hours  apiece  to  the  committees  of 
the  House  to  report  upon,  debate,  and  dispose  of  all  the  subjects 
of  general  legislation  eommitte*!  to  their  charge.  From  this  time 
ia  taken  ihv  time-  consumed  in  reading  the  bill,  and  in  calling  the 
and  nays,  which  may  be  ordered  by  one  fifth  of  the  members 
It,  aad  which  requires  forty  minutes  for  a  single  roll-call, 
t  mmnbeis  of  the  committees,  of  course,  take  special  interest  in 
tbs  mb}ect«  a8»ignc<l  to  them,  which  they  have  investigated  and 
■ported,  and  which  tliey  have  prepared  themselves  to  discus.s.  It 
rDl  readily  be  believed,  therefore,  that  the  House  is  inclined  to 
artai  rather  than  to  lengthen  the  time  given  to  any  one  matter — 
I  member  eager  that  the  committee  holding  the  floor  shall  give 
00  Mion  an  poivtilile,  that  the  cull  may  go  on  and  his  own  com- 
D'a  tara  come  the  sooner.  Tb^  coitimittee  hoMing  the  floor, 
tluiTV  MTeml  measures  matured,  desires  to  burr}-  eneh  along  as 
fast  aj  poaaible,  that  it  may  dispose  of  the  others.  After  tlie  bill 
r\  1  '  ■  H-mber  reiwirfing  it  is  entitled  to  the  floor  for  an 
Booi .  '"UK  (|ue.-<ti*.in  is  ordeUMl,  he  has  a  further  hour  to 
im  ap.  N<'  ^\l  can  be  offensl  till  tlie  menibtir's  first  hour 
■  '  I  the  previous  ijuestion  is  ordered.  The  re- 
•<  held  by  the  mnraber  who  ma<]e  the  report, 
f  his  time  to  jK'rxons  who 
,-  ...  :.- ^ure.     lliu  seuao  of  £atr  play 
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in  the  Ilouse  osnally  secures  an  equal  dirisiou  of  the  time  allot 
for  debate  between  friends  and  foes.     But  the  person  who  repor 
the  bill  dictates  how  long  the  debate  shall  last,  who  shall  speak  > 
each  side,  and  whether  any  and  what  amendments  shall  be  offered 
Any  member  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  an  imports 
measure  would  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  inexcusable  blunder  if 
surrendered  the  floor,  which  the  usages  of  the  House  assign  to 
control  for  an  hour,  without  demanding  the  previous  question.    The" 
Ilouse  in  rare  instances  refu-ses  to  grant  the  demand,  but  this  is  at 
the  hazard  of  prolonging  debate  indefiuit^rly,  which,  for  the  reason 
above  stated,  is  usually  the  last  thing  which  any  considerable  nur 
ber  of  members  desire.     Another  expedient  is  more  frequent, 
minority  who  wish  to  secure  a  chance  to  debate  or  amend  a  specia 
ly  obnoxious  bill  sometimes  bring  the  majority  to  terms  by  wha 
is  called  filibustering,  that  is,  consuming  time  by  repealed  motion 
to  adjourn,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  called,  so  that  no  proj 
ress  is  made  in  business  until  the  majority  grant  time  for  debate 
agree  to  test  the  sense  of  the  House  by  permitting  an  amendmei 
to  be  moved.    Tliese  difficultie.s,  which  stand  in  the  way  of  tli 
introduction  of  bills  in  the  regular  mode  under  the  rules,  and  bcse 
them  after  they  are  introduced,  have  led  to  another  device  by 
means  of  which  a  large  proportion,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  all  X.h.% 
bills  which  pass  the  House  are  carried  through.     Every  Mondaj 
after  the  morning  hour,  and  at  any  time  during  the  last  ten  day 
of  the  session,  motions  to  suspend  the  rules  are  in  order.     At  the 
times  any  member  may  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  ai 
proposed  bill.      It  requires  two  thirds  of  the  members  voting 
adopt  such  motion.     Upon  it  no  debate  or  amendment  is  in  ordc 
In  this  way,  if  two  thirds  of  the  body  agree,  a  bill  is  by  a  singlj 
vote,  without  discussion  and  without  change,  passed  through  all  tl 
necessary  stages,  and  made  law  so  far  a.^  the  consent  of  the  Iloua 
cim  ai'complish  it ;  and  in  this  mode  hundreds  of  measures  of  viti 
importance  receive,  near  the  close  of  exhausting  sessions,  witboB 
being  debated,  amended,  printed,  or  understood,  the  constitution! 
assent  of  the  rcprcsontafives  of  the  Araer'caii  people. 

In  administering  this  systtiro,  the  general  outline  of  which 
have  (pven,  many  subtile  and  artificial  constnictioos  and  dieting 
tions  have  been  established,  which  it  is  not  neoessary  to  dciil  wit^ 
here.     I  have  failed  to  make  myself  understood  if  thu  n'a<lrr  h; 
not  seen  how  conii>li!tcly,  by  its  owu  rnles,  the  Uonsf  has  deprive 
itself  of  "  tliat  fre«dum  of  deliberation,  speech,  and  debate  "  whio 
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oarcariy  Ameneta  eazMititntiaiM  declare  to  be  "  waw^tial  to  tbe  riglUa 
of  tke  people"  HusrefahhaabeailinN^taboBtbfvitttiBaaiad 
**  the  pfcTiooBqaeetioo  "— «  goilloCuM  vlucfa  is  m  eoosUnt  opcntioe. 

T^  prerios*  qoci^ioti  in  England  »  osed  to  poetpooe  or  defeat 
vhidi  for  may  reiMom  it  is  not  desinMe  to  bring  to  » 
vote ;  aerer  to  f  oroe  timt^  n  measure  wHhoot  ddMU&  In 
•■rij  times  the  form  of  tbe  prvrioos  qaestioD  vas,  "  Sball  tbe  pre- 
'  qaastioa  be  pot  T^  If  this  irere  decided  in  tbe  negxtire,  tbe 
mm  tadefinitelj'  postponed  ;  if  in  the  sffirmattTe,  tbe  qaes- 
>  at  OBoe  ptt,  In  Ifidt,  at  the  saggestion,  it  is  said,  of  Sir 
tUaaj  Vane,  the  prcaent  form,  "  Shall  the  main  qneetioa  be  mow 
frntt"  was  sabatttoted.  Uttder  tbia,  if  the  vote  be  in  the  Mgathre^ 
the  qoestiaa  goes  over  to  the  next  iegulatiTe  daj ;  if  inihe  aSm- 
atrvc,  the  question  is  at  onee  pot.  If  the  preTioos  qaestioo,  aa 
oader  our  rales,  w«re  to  be  at  onoe  put  vitboat  debate,  it  is  obTions 
that  the  Eaglida  tjtHem  vooid  pot  it  in  tbe  power  of  a  single  men- 
hm  to  stop  debate,  against  the  wish  of  tbe  rest  of  the  body,  by 
^»«»g  n  motion  vbicb,  if  decided  one  war,  caoscs  the  main  qnes- 
tkm  to  be  at  onoe  pot,  and,  if  decided  tbe  other,  removes  it  alto- 
pther  from  bcfon  the  Hoose.  Bat  in  England  debate  goes  oo 
after  the  pietiuaa  qoestiaa  is  moved  aa  before,  and  the  pnvioos 
^■cstioa  ii  not  voted  opoo  tiD  debate  is  ezhaosted.  "  Henee,"  Mr. 
Cashing  nvs,  "  it  happens  that  irben  tbe  previoos  question  is  moved 
«ad  ssaondi'd,  the  advetaariea  of  the  measare,  instoid  of  being  ooo- 
fined  in  the  debate  to  its  merits,  as  wonld  otherwise  be  the  caae^ 
have  the  advantage  of  all  objections  which  can  be  urged  against 
the  psopoaitioa  itself,  against  tbe  time  when  it  is  brought  forward, 
and  against  the  fonn  in  wlndi  it  is  moved  ;  and  this  is  an  advaa- 
ti^  of  wfaiflh  they  can  not  be  deprived,  to  long  as  a  single  member 
ehjeets  to  the  withdrawal  of  tbe  previous  question." 

The  prevkras  qoestioa  thus  restricted  has  never  come  into  com- 
in  PidimieBL    Sheridan,  in  a  memorable  debate,  speaka 

"the  shabby  abckcr  of  the  prrvioos  qaeation.**  It  never  is 
^f>B«d  in  Committee  of  tb^  Wbule.  It  was  never  applied  in  tbe 
•soood  reading  of  a  bill  until  1658^  and  it  has  ptobably  not  been 
ffmorted  to  a  dosen  times  abcc. 

Tbe  5enat«!,  on  its  frrt  organization  in  1780;  adopted  by  it«  rales 

lb"  •'•■»:..■. .-..;v>n  as  used  in  tl»c  House  of  Commons.    On  the 

y,  >.  it  established  a  new  code  of  rules  in  which  im> 

mentMAQ  i*  OiAda  sd  the  previoHs  qoastka  ;  but  tho  eighth  mlo  was 
ifoDowa: 
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While  a  qnestion  is  before  the  Semite,  no  motion  shnll  ho  received, 
less  for  an  amendment,  for  postponing  the  qiivstion,  or  to  cooitiiil  it,  or 
adjourn ;  and  tho  motion  for  adioarnment  shall  always  bo  in  order,  and  aha 
be  decided  wirhoat  debate. 

By  this  rule  the  Senate  nbolislied  the  previous  question  altogcthc 
For  BC'venty-two  years  there  ha«  been  no  restraint  in  that  body  npo 
the  liberty  of  debate  and  the  power  of  amendmcut.     Mr.  Fool 
Connecticut  proposed,  on  the  23d  of  January,  18;}2,  that  llie  que 
tion  of  consideration  should  be  decided  without  debate.     This  wa« 
denounced  by  Mr.  Buuton  as  an  inv.ision  of  the  liberty  of  spoccl 
and  wa8  not  pressed. 

In  1841,  after  twelve  years  of  Democratic  rule,  the  Whijjs  too 
possession  of  the  Government,  with  a  majority  of  nearly  fifty  in  tl 
House  and  of  seven  in  the  Senate.     On  the  6th  day  of  July,  at  tho 
extra  session,  the  rules  of  tbe  House  were  amended  by  adding  th 
the  House  might,  "by  a  m.ajority  vote,  provide  for  tlie  discharg 
of  the  Committee"  (of  the  Whole)  "from  the  consideration  of  any" 
bill  referred  to  them,  after  acting  without  debate  upon  all  amend- 
ments pending  and  that  may  be  offered."    This  was  carried  by  i 
vote  of  117  to  05,  after  a  considerable  struggle.     John  Quinc 
Adams  speaks  of  it  in  his  diary  as  "  a  new  screw."     31  r.  Medil 
afterw:ird  Governor  of  Ohio,  denounced  the  new  rule  in  languag 
which  would  seem  both  impressive  and  prophetic,  if  wo  did  not  find 
like  epithets  so  constantly  in  the  mouths  of  Democratic  speakers  < 
all  occasions  great  and  small : 

Whnt  is  tlie  tendency  nnd  opcrution  of  this  monstrous  proposition?     It  1 
to  enable  tho  tiiiy<'rit,v  to  apply  tbe  j/'ij/  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  ns 
AS  In  tlic  House,  nnd  thus  cut  off  debate  on  any  subject  whatever.     This  is 
propowtion  that  I  ventnro  to  »«y  was  never  boforo  made  in  any  legiskti 
body,  and  even  in  the  British  Purlinmcnt  would  subject  its  mover  to  the  nia 
iudigmmt  rebuke.    In  the  Oonimitteo  of  tho  Whole  tho  utmost  latitude 
debate  has  over  b«cn  indidgcd,  and  there  tho  minority  hnvo  n  rij;bt  to 
heard  without  any  other  restraint  than  Is  Imposed  on  all.    In  the  Britii 
Parliament,  h»  wr\ll  an  in  tbe  loginlntivc  bodies  of  this  country,  all  billn  i 
inj:  wpplics  or  Miust  be  couimitted  here,  Chut  tlir<  diMO 

miiy  bo  free,  m  ■  by  the  niiyority,  whic^h  is  most  fro<|ncntl|] 

tho  Executive. 

Uut  adopt  tho  proposition  of  tho  gootlcman  ttom  MossachnsettA  i  Mr. 
boon),  and  you  can  ont  off  nil  debate,  not  ouly  iu  the  IIons«  Itut  th(  ' 
of  tho  Whole,  whenever  a  drilled  majority  shall  so  determine,    lun-^  u|>)'i 
priations  may  bo  nimlo  and  unr  constitnent*  taxinl  to  maintain  thn  vxpejid 
o(  our  eztravajpiaoe  of  govenuueot;  unl,  staudlng  here  in  the  niinoril 
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1  representing  a  I&rgo  and  intolligeDt  constituency,  our  monttu  may  bo 
at«]y  closed,  and  abosoi  of  every  kind  may  be  practiced  without  the 
Jity  of  erpoaure. 

TtnmrciUtcly  after  tho  declaration  of  the  vote,  Mr.  Lott  TTarren 

iiV,  ■with  a  view,  as  hf  wiid,  "to  carry  out  the  reform  which 

.  ..vv.;  begun,"  announced  his  purpose  to  offer  as  an  amendment 

Ui  the  twenty -eighth  rule:  "And  that  no  member  be  allowed  to 

i-ak  more  than  one  hour  to  any  question  under  debate."     This 

rwa«  a«lopt<Hl  on  the  following  day,  June  ~th  ;  yeas  111,  nays  7.5. 

Mr.  Adams  rocordu  in  his  diary  :  "I  voted  against  the  resolution, 

ibnt  hope  it  will  effect  much  pood."      On  the  8th  of  June,  the 

loQi^  Ix'ing  in  committee  on  tho  loan  bill,  while  Mr.  Pickens  was 

Miaking   in   opposition,   the  Chair  reminded  him    that  his  hour 

ras  oat.    Hr.  Pickens  denied  that  the  House  had  any  constitutional 

ht  to  p»8«  such  a  nde.     The  Chair  again  reminded  Mr.  Pickens 

j-okon  art  hour.     Mr.  Pickens  would  then  conclude  bji 

»ii_  1  was  the  most  infamous  rule  ever  passed  "by  any  legis-t 

Utivc  body. 

With  thi^        '      ivc  remonstrance  the  minority  of  the  House 
ibinttt<>d  to  :  juration  of  the  practice,  M'hich  has  ever  since 

rstlcxi  with  constantly  increasing  strictness.     I  suppose  the  larged 
ijority  of  moasur*?!*  which  pass  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
iL-A  ou  motion  to  suspend  the  niles  and  adopt  the  bUl,  on  which 
n»:  r  dil)ato  nor  amendment  is  permitted,  or  under  the 

rprrvi         ,  .     lion,  moved  by  the  member  who  introduces  the  mca- 
•UTP  at  the  time  of  itx  introduction,  either  wholly  witlioat  di8cu««ion 
kor  wnenl  with  only  so  much  of  either  as  the  mover,  in  his 

crvtiiri  .  to  allow. 

Hiese  rcsolntions,  which  have  had  so  great  effect  on  the  char- 
'  of  the  Houtip,  are  attributed  by  Jlr.  Benton  to  Mr.  Clay.     Mr. 
»y  wwt  th««  \e%Avr  nf  the  Wliig  party  in  Congress.     His  lordly 
luid  ■■hafed  utulcr  the  iucessmnt  and  vigorous  at- 

tju:k.-    .  ...    . ' — .ic  autagoaist~<<  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rcfuKal 

of  the  Exerntive  branch  of  the  Government  to  submit  to  his  dicta- 
t  '"  't  to  carry  t hi'  -ui 

1  ,11  called.     Thi'  iake 

poMi^ioa  of  the  (Government  after  the  Nwcvping  political  rvvoln- 

:'        ■■   '■  '■' *     -  •'     policy  which  h,ad  r        '    1  forj 

'  val,  since  the  accc>  .  :Tei 

"I.      In  rcu'-ini  to  every  one  of  the  great  subjects  of  legij 

;^.c,...  ^M>  >Miig>  aticmptvd  to  excroiM  notional  powers  which  had 
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never  been  used  or  Lad  long  lain  dormant.  The  Pcmocrats 
countered  every  measure  with  the  charge  that  it  violated  the  Co 
stitution,  and  that  it  was  legislating  for  the  rich  ngninst  the  poo 
The  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  reduced  in  numbers,  were  united  an 
compacted  by  their  defeat,  and  never  had  abler  leaders.  FranI 
Pierce,  Levi  Woodbury,  Silas  Wright,  James  Buchanan,  John  C' 
Calhoun,  William  11.  King,  Robert  J.  Walker,  William  Allen, 
Lewis  F.  Linn,  Thomaa  IL  Benton,  with  associates  of  scarcely  lo 
eminence,  acted,  8ay8  Benton,  "  on  a  system,  and  with  a  thoroufl 
organization,  and  on  a  perfect  understanding.  There  were 
twenty-two  of  us,  but  every  one  a  speaker,  and  effective.  We  kc 
their  measures  upon  the  anvil,  and  hammered  them  contiuuall) 
we  impaled  them  against  the  wall,  and  stabbetl  them  incessantly." 
Almost  every  sentence  of  their  speeches  had  its  separate  sting,  often 
going  to  the  very  verge  of  parliamentary  freedom  of  debate.  "  Ac- 
tion, action,  action,"  cried  Calhoun,  "  means  nothing  but  pltinder, 
plunder,  plunder  ! " 

4iVs  soon  as  the  new  rule  had  been  adopted  in  the  IIoubc,  and 
peaceable  submission  of  the  minority  ascertained,  Mr.  Cl.iy  gave 
notice  of  his  purpose  to  introduce  it  in  the  Senate.     Fortunately  foT;, 
the  Senate,  fortunately  for  the  country,  ho  encountered  a  very 
ferenl  spirit  from  that  which  I>^e^"aiied  in  the  lowrr  branch. 

Mr.   Benton  slates  that  the   Democratic  Senators,  having 
wind  of  what  was  to  come,  had  consulted  together  and  taken  the 
resolve  to  defy  and  dare  it — to  resist  its  introduction  and  tramf 
upon  the  rule  if  voted  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  gain  an  adva 
tage  with  the  public  by  rendering  otUous  the  attem|)t.     In  pi 
snance  of  this  agreement,  the  minority  did  not  wait  for  Mr.  CI 
formally  to  propose  his  rule,  but  raiseil  the  first  pretext  to  dema 
an  erplanation  of  his  purposes.     In  reply  to  8ome  remarks  of  Sili 
Wright  on  the  liscal-bank  bill,  Mr.  Clay  charged  that  the  oppositid 
to  the  measure  was  meant  to  delay  the  public  bnsinens,  "  with 
other  d.  '  111  to  protract  to  the  last  moment  the  measures  f« 

which  i:  m  had  been  expresstly  called.     This,  too,  was  at 

time  when  the  whole  country  wa«  crying  out  in  an  agony  of 
tross  for  relief." 

Mr.  Calhoun  resented  thiit  imptitation  with  great  spirit,  and  < 
manded  :  "  Did  the  S<'nat<>r  from  Kentucky  tncan  to  apply  to 
8eoat4!  the  gag  law  passed  in  the  other  branch  of  Congress  ? 
be  did,  it  waa  time  ho  should  know  that  ho  and  his  friends  wen 
{miparod  to  moot  tun  on  that  point." 
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lb,  CUy  replied  that  he  waa  "  ready  at  any  moment  to  bring 
fonraid  and  support  a  measnre  that  should  give  to  the  majority  the 
oa&lFol  of  the  buKiness  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Let 
them  denounce  it  as  much  as  they  pleased  in  advance  ;  unmoved 
by  any  of  their  denunciations  and  threats,  standing  firm  iu  support 
of  the  interests  which  he  believed  the  country  demanded,  for  one 
hr  was  ready  for  the  adoption  of  a  rule  which  would  place  the  busi- 
Tiate  iinder  the  control  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate." 
3i  '  .  iin  said  there  was  "  no  doubt  of  the  Senator's  predilec- 
Uoo  for  a  gag  law.  Let  him  bring  on  that  measure  as  soon  as  ever 
<  pleaaee."    Mr.  Benton  :  "  Come  on  with  it." 

Benton,  in  his  "  Thirty  Years'  View,"  states  that  Mr.  Clay  found 
uit  wjnn-  of  his  associates  who  had  agreed  to  stand  by  him  in  estab- 
Bg  the  hour  rule  withdrew  their  promise  under  the  firm  opposi- 
1  of  U»e  minority,  and  that  the  latter  had  determined  not  only  to 
I  the  adoption  of  the  rule,  but  to  resist  its  execution,  even  if 
ronatanoe  should  involve  disonler  and  violence.  Mr.  Clay 
icr  tlusse  circumstances  gave  way,  but  proposed  the  introduction 
the  previous  question,  expecting  this  would  lie  accepted  as  a 
DmpraraiM*.  nin-e  days  after  the  former  debate  he  declared  that 
"  the  minority  controlled  the  action  of  the  Senate,  and  caused  all 
|ti)c  delay  in  the  public  business.  They  obstruct  the  majority  in 
di«-j>atch  of  all  business  of  importance  to  the  country,  and  par- 
cnlarly  Uiose  inciKures  which  the  majority  is  boun<i  to  give  to 
'  country  without  further  delay.  Did  not  this  reduce  the  major- 
ity to  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  measure  which  would  place 
oootrol  of  the  ■  .  Hsion  in  their  hands  ?    It  waa 

ibk'  to  do  w  I  .  he  resorted  to." 

B«ntun  nays  that   "several  Whig  Senators  had  refused  to  go 

ith  Mr.  Clay  for  the  hour  rale,  and  forced  him  to  give  it  up  ;  but 

ey  bad  agrc«d  to  go  for  the  previous  question,  which  he  held  to 

•qa&Ily  cffc«tire^  and  was  in  fact  more  so,  as  it  cut  off  debate  at 

momrnt.     It  was  just  as  offensive  as  the  other." 

Mr.  King,  afterward  Vice-President,  said  he  was  "  truly  sorry 

■cc  the  homirable  Senator  so  far  forgetting  what  is  due  to  the 

iit«  ns  to  talk  of  coercing  it  by  any  posKibie  abridgment  of  its 

fn>«  actiuo.    Hie  frei-dom  of  debate  had  never  yet  been  abridged 

tbat  body  nine'    *'      '  undation     '    '  '      ' 

,  or  becoming,  a:  ;  ^'arx  of  u 

with  •  gag  law  1*     ii'  11  the  Senator  that,  p<<aceable  a  man 

be  [Mr.  King]  vms,  ..,.■..,.  .^r  it  was  attempuM  to  Tiolate  that 


nt.     Wiis   it 
. ,  to  threaten 
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sanctuary,  he,  for  one,  would  resist  that  attempt  oven  unto 
death." 

It  was  thought  best  that  the  public  mind  Bhonld  be  prepared  fd 
what  might  follow  by  a  full  statement  of  the  position  of  the  mine 
ity,  Avhieh  Mr.  Benton  was  designated  by  his  Democratic  a!)sociatd 
to  make.  Tlie  report,  of  his  speech  in  the  "  Congressional  Globe  "  i 
somewhat  tamer  than  that'  found  in  the  newspapers  of  the  <iay. 
said  :  "  He  understood  it  was  in  contemplation  to  introduii 
vious  question  into  the  Senate,  not  only  in  its  ordinary  pi-. 
but  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  It  was  easy  to  see  how  a 
would  be  amended  there.  He  should  consider  an  attempt  to 
the  Senate  by  the  despotism  of  the  gag  as  bad  as  intro<lucing  ■ 
band  of  soldiers  into  it  to  force  me.isures  through  by  pitcl 
opposing  .Senators  out  of  the  windows." 

He  closed  by  saying  : 

Sir,  whoD  the  previous  question  shall  be  brought  into  this  chamber — wli 
it  sliiUl  be  applied  t<)  o<ir  bills  in  onr  guaiii  committee — I  tan  reiuly  to  see  i 
legislative  lil'e  termimited.    I  ymut  do  svut  lioro  wlicu  that  sliall  bu  ibe  ca 
Ae>  the  Romans  held  their  natural  lives,  so  do  I  bold  my  political  existeno 
Tbo  liuinun  carried  hi-^  life  on  the  puiiit  of  his  sword;  and  nbon  thut  111 
c«asi-d  to  be  honorable  to  himself  or  nsefnl  to  his  couDtry,  he  fell  upon 
sword,  and  died.    This  made  of  that  people  the  most  warlike  and  h« 
nation  of  the  earth.    What  thoy  did  with  their  natural  lives  I  am  willing 
do  with  my  legislative  and  political  existence:  I  am  wilUug  to  terminate | 
when  it  slioU  cease  to  be  honorable  to  myself  or  nsoful  to  ray  country ;  ai( 
that  I  feel  wonid  be  the  ctmi  when  this  chamber,  stripped  of  its  constitution 
freedom,  shall  receive  the  gag  and  muzzle  of  the  previous  ijuestiou. 

Mr.  Clay  flinched  before  this  resolute  resistance,  and  in  a 
or  two  abandoned  his  project  amid  the  taunts  and  defiance  of 
opponents. 

lienton  closes  his  narrative  of  this  extraordinary  contest  by  : 
marking  :  "Thus,  the  firmness  of  the  minority  in  the  Senate — it  ma 
bo  said  their  courage,  fnr  their  intended  re*i8titicc  cotiteniplatfl 
»ny  possible  extremity— saved  the  body  from  degradation,  conati 
tulional  IcgLslation  from  supp:  ''       ty  of  speech  fro 

ertiuctiou,  and  the  honor  of    :   ,  :iment  from  a  di| 

grace  to  which  the  people^s  representatives  are  not  subjectiKi 
any  monarchy  in  Europe,    The   previons  cpurjifion  has  not  be 
called  in  the  Britinh   Huune  «»f   Commons  in  (joi-  hundred  ye 
and  never  in  the  House  of  Peors." 

Is'cithcr  party  appears  to  much  advantage  in  this  narrativ 
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Th««  D'lnifK'nitit'  leaders  did  not  overrate  the  injurious  consequences 
t  fy  of  the  Rnppression  of  debate  and  amendment  at  the 

:ity.  The  suppression  of  these  in  one  branch  of  the 
I  iture  renders  infinitely  more  important  their  prescr- 
;  111'  other.  Mr.  Clay  and  his  associates  seem  to  have  been 
ider  the  pressure  of  a  lernj>orary  exigency,  and  to  have 
giTcn  lillle  consideration  to  the  grave  and  far-reaching  consequences 
vblch  their  schemes  involved.  It  is  probable  that  the  debate  would 
hmT«  to  fully  exhibited  the  evil  effects  of  the  previous  question  on 
the  iKUte  that  Mr.  Clay  wotild  have  lost  his  slender  majority 
>•'  <■  T!  the  vote  ;  if  not,  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Democratic  party 
rd  the  rule  would  have  assured  its  early  repeal.  But,  however 
I  ■Ic,  the  Constitution  g^ves  to  the  Senate  the 

J  r  the  conduct  of  its  business,  and  the  ques- 

tion vhetbrr  this  rule  were  constitutional  or  expedient  is  one  of 
-'■  ■     "     •'  '' must,  of  necessity,  be  the  final  judge.     The 

I  rmination  by  violence  was  treason.able  in  its 

nature     Clay  yielded  to  such  threats,  as  he  did  in  his  compromise 
ill  of  1833,  and  in   his  compromise  bills  of  1850.     Benton  waa 
iprorine  and  xharing  a  defiance  of  lawful  authority  similar  in  kind 
T  lie  supported  Jackson  in  suppressing  in  18.32,  and  to 

-.-  -—- :  nv  of  whose  ncAr  approach  saddened  the  closing  hours 
'  own  life  in  1858.     We  are  dealing,  however,  with  the  effect 
'   !is  question  on  the  conduct  of  legislative  business. 
'1  f  those  who  proposed  or  of  those  who  defended  it  ia 

foreign  to  our  present  purpose. 

The  vast  increase  of  public  busincn  in  modem  times  has  pressed 
■9  fj«»*vily  on  the  Uriti^^h  I'arlianient  as  it  ever  did  on  Congress. 
< '  pccaxion* — in  1H4H,  in  18.>t,  and  in  ISfil — committees  have 

!■  mtfd,  including  some  of  the  ablest  .and  most  experienced 

1.  :  .'  .to  angge^t  a  remedy.  On  the  committee  in  1848  were 
'  •  '  hn  Rasselt.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr. 
•I'l'  !■,  and  Mr.  Evelyn  Dcnicon,  since  Speaker  ;  on  that  of  1861, 
Lord  Palmenton,  )Ir.  Bright,  Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Sir 
0<niy>  Gf*y,  and  Sir  .Tuhn  T'  '  :  n.  These  men  have  had  each 
«f  them  %  fHTwinal  reaponsi:  ilu'  conduct  of  public  buxincw 

li  Pa:  and  were  quite  as  likely  as  Mr.  Clay  to  be  impatient 

-'  *'■  — "'ion  of  time  in  fniitless  debate.    But  it  never 

I  to  any  of  them  to  consider  for  a  moment 
UtiU   it  ti  -'    iir  •  :iii'h  of  bi)Kin«««  by  any 

abridjpan:  -uJtii  llie  committeo  in  1848 


'ou  cxxvuL— iro.  2C7. 
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took  evidence  as  to  the  course  of  busiaess  in  our  House  of 
Bentatives  and  in  the  French  Assembly,  examining  ]SIr. 
Curtis  of  New  York,  Mr.  Josiah  Randall  of  Philadelphia, 
Guizot.    The  last  named  was  examined  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and '. 
Cobden  as  to  the  operation  of  la  cloture  in  the  French  Chamber  ( 
Deputies.     He  declared  that  he  did  not  remember  a  cane  when  i 
cloture  was  demande<l  by  the  majority  to  suppress  discussion, 
that,  even  with  its  existence,  ail  subjects  arc  amply  and  fairly 
bated. 

The  committee  of  1848  say  in  their  report : 

Tbo  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  conthict*  the  whole  work 
public  and  privoto  lojjislation,  and  to  it  all  parties  huvo  reooiirao  for 
redress  of  real  or  su|>[iosed  grievances.  The  extent,  also,  of  the  eolo 
empire  of  Great  Brit^iin  imposes  very  heavy  udditional  daties  on  the  Imper 
Legiakture.  It  is  certain  that  a  fur  greater  amount  of  business  is  trHUsaot 
by  the  Euglish  liouse  of  Commons  than  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  < 
France,  or  by  the  Lcgislativo  Assembly  of  the  United  States.  ("  Keport  ( 
Select  C-ommittoe  on  Pnblio  Revenues,"  1847-'48,  p.  vii.) 

Neither  they  nor  the  committee  of  fifty-four  in  1861  suggest  an 
interference  with  the  freedom  of  debate.     In  1801  the  avcrng 
length  of  the  session  was  eight  hours,  thirty-four  minutes,  fift^ 
aeven  seconds.     The  number  of  days  of  the  session  was  one  hundr 
and  forty-five  ;  the  number  of  hours  the  House  sat  after  midjiigh 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven.     The  committee  declare  : 

Tlie  old  mles  and  orders,  when  carefully  considered  and  narrowly  Invfl 
tiguted,  lire  futmd  to  be  the  Bafegnard  of  freedom  of  debate,  uud  n  sure  dd 
fonw  against  the  oppression  of  overpuwering  minorities. 

One  other  peculiarity  of  the  conduct  of  businrvs  in  the  llous 
under  its  present  methods,  is  the  absence  of  responsible  Icadershii 
Id  the  British  Parliament  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  Gove 
mcnt  is  Io<lged.  The  prime  minister,  if  a  comraon«'r,  is  the  recog 
ni/.«'d  leader  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  if  he  is  i 
peer,  the  function  of  leadership  of  that  House  is  vested  in  a  mcmbe 
of  the  Government,  selected  for  that  purpose  tisuully  for  his 
and  ability  in  debate  Differences!  of  opinion,  jealousies,  struggU 
for  personal  n<lvanwmcnt,  distract  the  counsels  of  (xilitioal  partil 
in  England  aw  they  du  with  ua ;  but  they  are  reserved  for  til 
secrecy  of  cabinet  discnssions,  and  arc  not  permitted  to  show  the 
■dvcsiaj>n1"    '      '     "  nse. 

Lord  Pill,  -y  fur  May  22,  1628,  giv«»  a  curiutu 
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tmit  of  tin  ooodact  of 
Snibcr  : 


in  tlw  eaiNM(,of  wUeklw 


Tl*  cabtoct  iijs  gooe  od  Car  •otne  tima  paM  ■»  it  bal 
:  upoo  alnoac  vrsy  ^p«ftio«  of  nr 
rto 


To  tUs  Sir  Henry  Bolwer  addi : 


I  en  aot  1m^  iihwiiiiML  with  rrfcRBM  to  tk*  trnttatt  ^at  i|w«ed,  dMt 
A*  tebtf  oT  tb»  late  load  HoOaad,  vko  kad  firred  ahaoal  aO  ^  life  wiU 
■ilintt  BliBiitcn,  coco  aaU  to  mm  t&at  be  iad  neru-  ksvwv  a  cobiaat  ia 
vUcb  ha  aaaUca  £d  aoC  iiifoa 
tHOBctb  Ihaa  tbajr  4B[V«lc4  viik  Adrntafloaiito  fa  tfce  Hooaa  «<  ( 


grat  Jtalonij  agiiiMt 


jam- 


>  ;th  rvK  sad  eaayicnoaa  wtcniCiuM  of  penoaa  vho  bring  to 
the  lioow  vbcD  they  enter  it  a  icpotalioo  wUcb  taaaxea  tbem  a 
plaoa  at  tbs  baad  of  aooM  ioqNrtaak  ooandttM,  tko  iMBlwn  ittaiH 
pIsMs  of  inflaixy  o«  tfccaa  mimailttw  bjr  aoDackj.  IW  fluwa 
boeomca  ia  tiiia  wsy  •  aot  of  prr*hjt^vj,  tha  aauiur  aiwber  of  eacJi 


DOB 

tin. 


laaoog  rmiiHiittag  asTuig  ijasetal  uiWiieDce  over  Ua  owa  mbJaeC 
The  raaab  ia.  tkat  tkoe  ia  a  Miiiggle  befeeii  the  diffcnot  leading 
eoBmitteoK  for  the  oppwtanitj  to  bring  their  ifaaatioaa  before  the 
n^^...  Tovard  the  daw  of  tlie  aenoo  tUa  oootert  ' 
ipparanL  Amwahtrirho  haacarefoBy  prqfti 
X  aaaaorc,  with  aHuch  be  ia  idcntifled  ia  pablio  i 
t  the  aaceeai  or  failv*  of  Ua  poGtieal  oarear  dcpcaA*  aixm  hia 
X  an  oppovtaaity  to  bring  it  to  a  Tote.    Aa  the  iga 

1  LUC  aaaMB  a|i|)«<a«chaB,  thv  apprapriatioa  billa  pros  iut  pOMoga. 
Tbc  raloa  of  the  Hcrup  gire  the  OsauaiMaeB  oo  AppcopriatiaiM  aad 
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on  Ways  and  Cleans,  who  bave  cliarge  of  tbo  kindred  measures  of 
revenue,  the  right  to  report  at  any  time  when  a  meml^er  is  not] 
speaking.     ITie  right  to  report  from  a  confcn.'iice  committee  is  even  | 
more  highly  privileged,  and  may  be  exercised  when  a  member  is  j 
actually  on  his  feet  in  the  midst  of  a  speech.    The  chairman  of  tho 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  who  may  be  hold  responsible  if  one  | 
of  the  great  bills  under  his  charge  fails  and  an  extra  session  is  made 
neoeasary,  feeb>  that  he  must  use  his  power  without  much  mercy. 
The  result  is,  that  he  becomes  almost  tbc  natural  enemy  of  every  j 
other  important  bill  before  the  House.      In  the  Forty-first  Con-] 
gres.1.  General  Schcnck,  as  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com«] 
uiltee,  prepared  a  thorough  revision  of  the  tariff.    The  House  spent 
many  days  and  nights  in  perfecting  the  bill.    At  last,  on  the  lOtt 
of  May,  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  moved  tbatl 
the  bill  be  postponed  until  after  the  appropriation  bills.     This  mo 
lion  was  holly  resisted  by  the  chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  bnl 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  92  to  77,  the  Democrats  voting  for  th4 
motion  in  a  body.    Thus,  the  most  important  measure  of  the  session 
which  had  taken  the  House  months  to  mature  and  perfet^t,  was  dc 
feated  by  the  opposition  combining  with  a  few  Republicans,  undei 
the  lead  of  the  chairman  of  one  of  tlie  two  most  important  commit 
tees,  Hgain.<;t  the  resistance  of  the  chairman  of  tho  other.     Such  , 
occurrence  in  tho  British  Commons  would  have  caused  the  over 
throw  of  an  administration.     It  conlil  hardly  be  termed  unusual  till 
any  Republican  House  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

In  the  winter  of  1874-'75  the  House  ordered  several  investiga-j 
tions  into  the  condition  of  Southern  States.     On  the  24th  of  Feb-I 
ruary,  eight  days  before  the  session  ended.  Judge  Poland  of  Ver 
mont  had  in  his  charge  a  bill  wbieh  undertook  to  settle  the  questioB-J 
which  of  two  rival   State  governments   should  be   rciiognized   it 
Arkansas ;  General  Cobum  of  Imliana  had  In  charge  a  bill  whict 
provided  for  a  new  general  election  in  Alabama ;  the  chairman 
the  Louisiana  special  committee  reported  the  resolutions  which  gavd 
petov  to  Uul  StJite,  under  the  arrangement  known  as  the  Wheek 
ronipromise ;  Mr.  Conger,  representing  the  Vicksburg  committee 
dcmandeii  precedence  for  a  consideration  of  tlie  affairs  of  MissL 
sippi :  while  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York,  from  the  Committee  on  Elia 

■n  for  an   important  bill   i- 
■  lection  f»f  Pri'siilenl  and  ^  -ifl 

of  tho  United  States.    They  were  encountered  by  General  GarfieU 
tiko  ebaimuui  of  tho  CommiUee  on  Appropriations,  and  one  of 
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two  unquestioned  Republican  leaders  of  the  House,  with  a  motion 
to  take  op  the  appropriation  bills.  This  motion  prevailed  by  147 
to   i  'Tal  Garfield  and  a  few  Republicans  voting  with  the 

soli'  ratio  column  against  the  large  majority  of  the  Repub- 

licMUi  of  tht«  Qouite  to  overthrow  those  important  measures  which 
,  ii«*r!y  the  whole  of  his  own  party  favored,  just  as  his  predecessor 
OTCTthrcw  (iencral  Schenck's  tariff  bill,  which  had  a  large  majority 
of  llic  Republican  party.  The  Louisiana  resolutions  were  adopted 
■  few  days  after,  on  the  1st  of  March,  the  chairman  of  Appropria- 
tJoDB,  with  great  reluctance,  consenting  to  permit  a  vote  on  them 
to    '  •    without  debate,  and   the  Rejiublic.ans  being   strong 

mi.i-.,_  irry  them  by  suspending  the  rules.     I  do  not  mean  by 

tbiit  narrative  U>  impute  the  least  blame  to  General  Oarfield,  or  to 

his  ■''' -sor.     Each  of  them  was  doing  with  entire 

fid"  .  he  had  undertaken  of  seeing  to  it  that 

the  appropriation  bit  Ik,  without  which  the  functions  of  the  Govern- 
ment most  c#a5i%  were  not  lost.  Neither  of  them  had  any  more 
re9(j)onHibility  tlian  the  humiilest  member  of  the  House  for  anything 
thai  did  not  come  from  his  own  committee. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances.  The  strength  of  the 
|K!r<tona]  inflnenw  of  a>)le  and  popular  men  is  and  must  be  very 
great  in  a  Ix' "  ^  ixs  is  our  House  of  Representatives.     But 

tfacTP  v.  no  tn  .r  whose  position  gives  him  the  right  to 

lev) ;  no  man  who  is  responsible  that  each  measure  receives  its  due 
nhareof  attention  ;  no  man  of  prominence  who  is  not  likely  to  have 
matters  under  hU  special  charge  wliich,  in  the  struggle  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  previous  hours  when  the  session  draws  near  its  end, 
tcwT''  '"""  '1  thrust  out  of  the  House  other  measures  of  equal  pnb-j 

to  fti't  forth  lit  length  the  evils  which  this  st.ite  of 
Hii--^  „        ith.     There  i.*  one  which  I  regard  as  peculiarly  nn- 

fartanate  for  the  character  and  dignity  of  the  House,  and  whose 
'     '  ■       "     '  i.     It  is  th.at  almost  in- 

1  into  the  position  of  a 

l»- 

■•*■  thin  article  vn\\  not  allow  mi-  Iti  point  out  other 

■  bar*  grown  np  in  the  recent  practice  of  the  House 

■a.    ThoF  h  1  have  called  atfeiition  are  the 

'"••  111!  an»giv  . :...   ,L.\rbyyear.    The  House  Li  loning 

,  of  amendment,  even  of  knowledge  of  what 

U  u  iLstiil  Uuiiig.     A  member  is  almost  the  lai<t  person  to  aak  wb 
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is  contained  in  an  appropriation  bill  on  its  final  passage.  More  and 
more  the  contest  over  important  measures  is  a  contest,  not  whether 
they  shall  be  discussed,  bat  whether  they  shall  be  brought  to  a  vote. 
The  Speaker  becomes  a  party  leader,  while  obliged  to  observe  forms 
of  impartiality.  There  is  nowhere  responsibUity  for  securing  due 
attention  to  important  measures,  and  no  authority  to  decide  between 
their  different  claims.  The  chairman  of  the  principal  committee 
becomes  almost  the  natural  enemy  of  every  other  committee  in  the 
House. 

I  must  take  another  occasion  to  deal  with  the  question  of  remedy 
for  these  evils.  I  do  not  believe  in  radical  changes  in  the  institu- 
tions of  the  state,  contrived  by  doctrinaires.  The  practice  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  a  growth,  not  a  scheme.  Still  less 
would  I  urge  a  blind  reverence  for  English  examples.  But  if  we 
could  in  some  way  secure  a  Speaker  who  should  be  absolutely  in- 
dependent of  party,  it  would  be  a  great  gain.  If  the  three  com- 
mittees. Ways  and  Means,  Appropriations,  and  Baking  and  Cur- 
rency, could  be  blended  in  one,  as  formerly,  the  number  of  this 
committee  to  be  at  least  fifteen,  dividing  its  functions  among  sub- 
committees, the  chairman  never  himself  to  have  charge  of  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  but  to  be  responsible  for  the  order  of  business  of 
the  House,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  control  of  the  body  itself,  a 
great  step  in  efficiency  would  be  gained. 

But  the  great  point,  the  restoration  to  the  House  of  its  fimction 
of  a  deliberative  assembly,  can.only  be  fully  accomplished  by  a  re- 
duction of  its  members.  I  know  the  strong  objections  to  this  re- 
duction. For  obvious  reasons,  it  is  not  likely  to  receive  the  assent 
of  the  House  itself,  until  demanded  by  an  irresistible  public  opinion. 
That  demand  may  be  long  delayed,  perhaps  avoided  altogether,  by 
making  provision  for  removing  from  Congress  the  consideration  of 
private  claims,  thereby  diminishing  the  pressure  of  business,  and  by 
a  reorganization  of  the  system  of  committees,  which  shall  give  the 
House  the  benefit  of  responsible  leadership. 

Geobok  F.  Hoab. 


n. 
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It  is  now  nearly  twenty -nine  years  since  tbe  passage  by  the  New 
York  Stat*-  Legislature,  in  April,  1S50,  of  a  general  law  relatbig  to 
railroailH.  There  were  no  giants  in  those  days.  Possibly,  how- 
erer,  the  far-seeing  and  rcnmrk:ible  man  who  originate<l  the  vast 
oombinations  which  now  control,  to  a  great  extent,  the  internal  com- 
meroe  of  the  conntry,  was  oxen  then  engaged  upon  those  plans  which 
Rcalto'l  in  thr  formation  of  what  a  p(ibli<'  speaker  in  the  recent 
politiml  campaign  in  New  York  City  characterized  as  the  closest  and 
ir4*lthii!!«t  corporation  in  America.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the 
oeoanoii  which  called  forth  this  remark  was  an  effort  to  prevent  ^e 
importatioD  of  the  Forty-second  Street  influence  into  the  City  Hall, 
throngh  the  ekrtion  to  the  mayoralty  of  a  gentleman  who  has  long 

bc'—  •  ' 'fii^l  with  the  interests  of  the  company  alluded  to.    Every 

*•  •'•d  SLitc  very  j)roperly  undertakes  to  control  many  of 

it  lis,  so  tli.it,  through  a  perfect  knowledge  of 

tht.-       li don,  only  to  be  .iscertained  tlirougli  corajdeto 

aod  enforced  reportn,  tiio  public  at  large  may  know  to  what  extent 
it  u  Ki*'  t  their  promises  to  pay,  lonses,  interest,  or  dividends, 

^^     ts  tlir  I  .   hp. 

^^P  llie  pnrjKimi  of  thift  paper  is  to  invite  attention  to  the  laws  of 

^^^     Nrw  York,  "  '     '     <  ihcy  now  stand,  render  possible,  either  the  ron- 
I  dering  of  u  .:  whatever  of  their  financial  condition,  by  eom- 

I  putim  wbone  ■tocks  may  constitute  the  sole  means  of  Bubsii<tenc« 

I  of  othenrisc)  li«)ploes  families,  or  the  publishing  of  such  statements, 

I  or  rvportd.  u  are  a  mockery  of  the  law,  and  on  insult  to  the  com- 

I  moti  •I  - 

^^  Thi  idson  River  Railroad  Company 
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the  most  proinincDt  oud  im|iortant  uf  all  the  ruilroad  coq)oratlQnfl 
of  the  United  States.  Upon  its  boiieBt  and  KucoeHsfiil  administr 
tion  depends  the  welfare  of  a  greater  number  of  our  people  than 
upon  any  other  enterprise  or  ijivcstmcnt  of  capil^jil  in  the  United 
States.  Because  it  is  the  most  prominent  and  apparently  the  most  J 
sufcessfnl  of  this  class  of  corporations,  and  because  it  appears 
furnish  an  illustration  of  the  existence  of  such  laws,  a  brief  review 
of  its  history  and  practices  is  here  proposed.  There  are  other  cor 
porations,  almost  ctiually  important,  which  will  have  attention 
the  future. 

For  some  ten  years  past,  no  perfect  "general  balance-sheet' 
has  been  published  by  the  company  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  singula 
that  this  circumstance,  instead  of  awakening   the  suspicions  of] 
brokers  .and  investors,  seems  to  have  biren  entirely  ignored.     Tin 
market  j)rice  of  the  stock  has  been  governed  by  the  fart  that  it  ha 
paid  eight  per  cent,  dividends,  regardless  of   the  absence  of  an] 
proof  of  its  intrinsic  value,  as  indicated  by  the  existence  of  a  du| 
proportion  of  assets  to  liabilities.     There  has  been,  to  be  sure,  givei 
to  the  public  every  year,  through  Poor's  "  Railroad  Afanual,"  ft  Htate-1 
ment  purporting  to  show  the  financial  status  of  the  concern,  but  this 
exhibit  will  be  demonstrated  to  be  uutme  and  impossible  on  its  face.  1 
The  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Company,  which  is  nuder] 
the  same  direction,  funiishes  .annually,  if  not  the  very  best,  certainly] 
one  of  the  best  reports  in  the  country,  a  document  that  any  manago*i 
ment  may  well  be  proud  of.    WTiy,  then,  it  may  not  uni.  '  'y  bd 

Asked,  if  the  New  York  Central  has  nothing  to  conci.;  .  notj 

give  an  equally  erplicit  statement  ?     The  reputation  of  the.  etock^J 
acquired  by  its  continual  payment  of  eight  per  cent,  dividends,  and 
the  knowledge  by  the  dirwtiou  that  it  is  w^idely  known  and  oon« 
etantly  'piotcd  as  an  investment  stock,  would  st^em  to  make  it  thaJ 
imperative  duty  of  the  company  to  publish  such  full  particala 
of  itji  condition  as  shall  leave  no  donbt  uf  the  actual  raloe  of  tl 

,  Btock  in  the  minds  of   trustees  and  others  seeking  a  safe  invcstl 

^  ment. 

Tlie  history  of  the  enterprise,  for  the  purposes  of  this  artioU 
dates  back  to  1853.  In  that  year  the  energetic  foandcn  6U0C(>«<ipd 
in  caiMnmm.atincr  their  crre.it  Kchcme  of  consolidating  eleven  differetii 
1  !i«  of  New  York  !■ 

t:  lie,  the  stocks  and 

of  which  amounted,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figarcs, 
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Srrncii-r  ji: 
I  Baiblo  an'! 
'  CUca  and  . 


'"■a  Direct. •■■•mm) 

Troy,  ... '   .,"110 

.|)orl .................  uVo/.HM) 

1,676,000 

-dy 1,621,800 

ua  Niagirk  FsUi. 2,1&6,10<> 

2,700,000 

8,000,000 

4,800,000 

,  SjTttcuic R,60H,700 


»!t3,g8S,600 


T  i'lnt,  stock  in  the  new  corporation  was  exchanged, 

it  Im  I,  to  the  estcul  of  $24,000,000.     The  various  com- 

panivx  Iwul  enjoyed  different  degrees  of  prosperity,  and  their  slocks, 
ouaM!4aeiitly,  bore  different  values.  In  the  settlement,  a  computa- 
tion of  these  value»  was  made,  and  the  difference  settled  by  L<»uing 
bonds  of  the  Central  to  the  various  utockholders,  payable  in  thirty 
yean — that  is,  in  18B3 — with  interest  at  six  per  cent.  These  bonds 
W«re  denominated  "debt  certificates  (future  income),"  amounted 
to  |i8,894,.^00,  and  were  provided  for  by  a  sinking  fund  of  one  and 
s  quart^T  per  cent.,  eiay  f  1 1 1,182,  payable  annually  out  of  the  future 
income  of  the  roa<l.  The  attention  of  the  reader  is  specially  called 
'  '''  '  -  '  .Ts  in  theni  may  he  found  the  first  e^-idence  of  qnes- 
::t!«  put  forth  by  the  company.  The  business  of  the 
D«'W  itm-  c'«ntinu<'d  to  increase,  being  of  course  greatly  augmented 
by  the  war  of  18G1-'G5,  down  to  the  year  1869,  when  a  new  and 
fmther  consolidation  was  effected  by  uniting  the  Central  with  the 
Hodion  '  i.id,  thu«  forming  the  present  company.     The  last 

rei^Ur  •  liect  of  the  New  York  Ccntnil  Company  published 

io  Poor'*  "Railroad  Manual  "  was  for  the  year  1868,  and  may  be 
'  2(M,  'm>,  of  that  work  for  1860-'r0.     It  is  here 

vamination  : 


Omatrie* 

tion  •rcnunl 

»d  Klock. 
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CapiUl  stock $28,780,000 

Funded  ,debt 11,468,904 

Unclaimed  dividends - 6,777 

Expenses  (paid  in  October) 688,668 

Interest  accrued 801,072 

United  States  tax  account 71,796 

Income  balance 6,680,918 

$47,937,014 

For  the  information  of  persons  -who  may  not  be  familiar  with 
book-keeping,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  two  statements  balance, 
that  is,  they  equal  each  other  in  amount.  The  first  represents  the 
assets,  and  the  second  the  liabilities  of  the  .company.  In  the  lat- 
ter will  be  found  the  item  "income  balance,  $6,630,913,"  which, 
not  being  in  the  nature  of  a  liability  or  debt,  purports  to  be  the  ex- 
cess of  the  assets  over  the  liabilities.  In  other  words,  it  purports 
to  show  that,  if  the  company  had  at  that  date  converted  its  assets 
into  cash,  and  therewith  paid  off  all  its  liabilities,  it  would  have  had 
remaining  in  its  possession  a  surplus  of  $6,630,913.  But  to  produce 
this  result  it  is  necessary  that  the  items  found  in  the  list  of  assets 
shall  be  veritable  assets.  On  examining  the  list  wo  find  in  it  the 
item  of  "  debt  certificates  (future  income),  $6,023,689,"  being  the 
alleged  unpaid  balance  of  the  $8,894,560,  issued  in  1853,  the  remain- 
der having  been  converted,  or  paid  by  .the  sinking  fund  created  for 
that  purpose.  As  these  are  not  assets,  they  must  be  deducted  from 
the  list — the  result  being  that  the  company,  instead  of  having  on 
hand  at  that  date  a  surplus  of  $6,630,913,  had  really  only  $607,224. 
In  plain  terms,  the  statement  represents  the  condition  of  the  com- 
pany as  being  better  than  it  actually  was  by  $6,023,689.  To  make 
this  plain  to  the  dullest  comprehension,  the  following  figures  are 
presented : 

Amount  of  assets  as  per  statement $47,037,014 

Deduct  item  of  debt  certificates,  as  not  being  an  asset 6,028,689 

$41,918,826 

Amount  of  liabiliUes  as  per  statement $47,987,014 

Deduct  item  of  income  balance,  as  not  being  a  liability 6,680,918 

$41,806,101 
Income  balance  (synonymous  with  surplus,  or  profit  and  loss) . .        607,224 

$41,918,826 

To  the  professional  book-keeper,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
the  original  sum  of  $8,894,660,  for  which  bonds  were  issued,  being 
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la  expense  or  loss  incurred  by  the  company  in  effecting  tbe  con- 

■olidation,  fihould  have  been  charged  at  the  time  of  the  transaction 

ito  pro6t  and  loss  account,  and  afterward  closed  into  income  bal- 

Aoooont.     The  stock  sold  in  December,  1868,  at  159.     An  the 

leompany  in  that  year  paid  only  seven  per  cent,  dividend,  there  could 

'  liave  Iwen  no  reason  for  the  stock  ruling  so  high  in  the  market  es- 

oept  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  the  statement  regard- 

•  'lancial  condition  was  true.     From  thLs  time  fur>vanl  the  plot 

;  .In  this  year  (1868)  the  famous  scrip  dividend  of  eighty 

per  cent.,  convertible  into  stock,  was  declared,  and  in  the  following 

the  consolidation  with  the  Hudson  River  road  was  carried  into 

^Cffflot.     The  result  of  these  two  operations  may  bo  learned  from  the 

folloving  figures  : 

(Mgliul  ei]iiul  of  tbc  two  roads 114,815.800 

cipiul W,42g,3')0 

IncrtAM.  $44,812,600 

Tliia  increase  appears  to  be   just  so  much   money  made  to   the 
latockboldcrs  out  of  nothing.     In  these  transactions  may  be  found 
explanation  of  the  present  attitude  of  the  company  toward  the 
eity  of  New  York.     There  can  now    be  little  question   that  they 
ljepn»e»t  tbe  bugcat  financial  blunder  of  the  age.     Rut,  although 
stockholders  may  be  said  to  have  made  this  large  amount  with- 
it  -n  cipiivalcnt   therefor,  it   is  certain   that    sortie  other| 
;  in  some  way  or  other  pay  it  to  them,  and  th.at  thesa 
lioUunr  particK  «re  the  publio  at  large.     The  capital  once  doubled,  if 
^Uic       ■         '    ■  k  Were  to  be  maintained,  regular  dividend 
this  could  only  be  done  by  means  of  doublet 
IbosiitCM  or  increa«cd  rates  of  freight  to  Ih^  paid  by  the  public,  or, 
aeed/ul,  by  a  combination  of  both  erptKlients.     To  increase  the 
lenity  of  the  f>ituation,  the  enormous  impulse  given  by  tbe  war 
the  traffic  of  the  countxy  had  begun  to  subside.     Tlic  raiiro.id 
WM  omi^ng  l\v  first  to  feel  this.     The  New  York  Central 
eoDttnord  to  meet  its  rc^Ur  payment.4  up  to  1871,  but  in  the  sue- 
Laeeding  year  its  earnings  seem  to  havi^'  been  insufficient  to  provide 
the  ainkjnfj-fund  demand  of  1111,18:2.    This  paymogt  was  passed 
in  1H7^  and  has  norer  been  mado  since.    The  following  statement, 

I -'-'  '- 'ti'  annuaJ  report*  to  the  State  Engineer  mid  Snr- 

Lu  tbe  last  six  years  tbe  earnings  of  the  company 
itort  of  tbe  amonnt  ruqiiircd  to  meet  tbe  sinking  fund 
'I  • 
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Eamiogsin  1872 126,680,676  87  Btlinn. 

Payments,  except  to  sinking  fund 26,666,878  23      |14,802  6i 

Earnings  in  1878 $29,126,861  17 

Payments,  except  to  sinking  fund 29,106,880  77        21,620  40 

Earnings  in  1874 $31,660,386  72 

Payments,  except  to  sinking  fund 81,684,471  16       116,916  66 

Earnings  in  1876 $29,027,218  03 

Payments,  except  to  sinking  fund 26,824,702  83       202,616  70 

Earnings  ill  1876 $28,046,688  46 

Payments,  except  to  sinking  fund 27,973,040  73         78,647  72 

$428,802  02 

Earnings  in  1878 $26,679,086  90 

Payments,  except  to  sinking  fund 26,776,898  18 

DeductdeBcit $197,812  28       197,812  28 

$230,989  79 
Six  years'  sinking  fund,  $111,182 667,092  00 

Deficit $436,102  21 

The  great  revulsion  of  1873,  from  which  we  are  slowly  emerging, 
has  been  called  by  thoughtful  observers  th»"  Railroad  Panic,"  from 
the  fact  that  railroad  building  was  the  last  theatre  of  active  specu- 
lation to  which  the  remnants  of  the  immense  money  accumulations 
of  the  war  were  transferred.  Oil-wells,  coal-mines,  gold  and  silver 
mines,  and  village  plots  had  been  thoroughly  exploited  and  as 
thoroughly  exhausted.  It  would  appear,  from  the  figures  here 
given,  that  a  crisis  was  reached  in  the  affairs  of  the  New  York 
Central  in  1872,  and  subsequent  events  indicate  that  it  was  boldly 
met,  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  presiding  officer. 

The  exigencies  of  the  case  seem  to  have  demanded  immediate 
action,  and  this  could  be  but  in  one  direction.  Hence  the  building 
of  the  additional  tracks  ;  the  creation  of  the  blanket  mortgage  of 
$40,000,000  in  January,  1873  ;  and  the  increase  of  the  funded  debt 
from  $16,496,020  in  1872,  to  $40,003,667.62  in  1875.  The  deficiency 
of  $107,312.23  in  the  operations  of  1877,  as  shown  above,  super- 
added to  the  failure  of  the  company  to  meet  the  sinking-fund  quota 
of  $111,182,  looks  as  if  this  supreme  effort  had  not  been  crowned 
with  the  success  anticipated.  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  facts, 
the  extraordinary  letter  of  the  President,  published  this  summer, 
in  which  he  states  that  "  the  New  Tork  roads  have  put  New  York 
on  an  equality  "  (in  the  matter  of  freight  rates)  "  with  the  most  fa- 
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Tond  rival"  (city),  "her  nierchantn  nia»t  do  the  rest,"  uitiiuatiug 
It  hi!  fwU  bound  to  see  tliut  other  cities  tihall  not  auffer  through 

i«!  coiomerc'ial  supremacy  of  New  Yoris,  is  apparently  susceptible 
of  but  one  oonstructiou.    It  seems  to  utter  the  sentiments  of  a  man 

rbo,  ba>i  '    usted  every  business  appliance,  at  last  stands  at 

Daring  the  last  five  years  it  may  be  said  that  the  country  has 
1  in  a  slate  of  bankruptcy.   No  class,  no  interest,  has  been  exempt. 
the  humble  dejiositor  in  the  Dime  Savings  Institution  to  the 
lionaire  promoters  of  railway  undertakings  that  should  grasp  the 
Bttoent  with  a  span,  .ill  have  alike  bowed  to  the  inevitable.    Some 
ibo  soundest  banks  have  reduced  their  capitals  largely — capital, 
which  represented  solid  money.     Time  will  show  whether  the 
apany  under  oonsidoration  is  superior  to  all  financial  and  corn- 
rial  laws. 

T"  '        -laliiiiciils  of  earnings  and  payments  arc  derived 

I  rcji.ii  js  of  the  company,  which  are  sworn  to,  as 
juirci  by  law,  and  should  therefore  be  truthful.  One  of  them 
for  the  year  ending  Se])tember  JJO,  1870,  is  here  presented  for  the 
thciughtful  consideration  of  the  reader. 

KutnitM  AjRi  Cam  Ricbifts  iixo  PATiaansL 


BBCKIPT8. 
fttm  pwMiigvni $«,7«8,B92  01 

"ft«Htk« u,489,ai«  sa 

a,  taUTtct,  dlvidvadi  on  etocks  held  in  other  railroad 
flompanie*,  om  of  caipnca  and  «ir>,  work  done  at  shops, 
Idcgmph,  mail  aerrice,  and  misceUaneoua  iteiDS ],I8B,511  14 

$22,368,8  IV  <7 


FATmtSTS  OTHRR  THAN  FOB  COOTTHUCTION. 

Vorlmaporutioa  tspcoMa.  tJ4,0«s,n79  81 

rarhlnrtt l,(»8,940  80 

For  di  >  <in  baud  for  diWdcada,  October 

I"  ghlfwr.wiil fi,86I,34J  89 

FtarU-  lax  cm  earnings.  .  .  liJS.OTA  89 

lot  rtr.! .        .  ett.'Xxj  00 

farainUiHt  nmii.  111,162  38 


133,303,810  A7 

Tbfrofllocni  vwcar  tliat  in  that  year  the  company  earned  precisely 

igfa  moocy  to  pay  oerlain  fixwl  charges — no  more,  and  no  less. 

It  bo  tnio  that  the  receipts  in   that  yi-ar  from  p:  was 

UTOS.Ol.  and  lliat  the  odd  cfiit  was  the  amoui.. d  to 
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make  np  a  Bufficient  snm  to  meet  exactly  the  fixed  cLargus  of 
road  for  the  year,  then  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  days  of  m'mcl4 
and  of  supemalaral  intervention  have  not  departed  !     But  if  the 
J9  some  mistake  about  it,  then  the  legal  maxim,  "  Faleits  in 
fahus  in  onvnibxts"  most  be  commended  to  the  reflections  of  tbom 
interested. 

To  speak  more  seriously,  can  any  sane  business  man  believe  inie 
a  report  ?     And  yet  it  is  duly  and  formally  Hworn  to,  accepted 
jiresenteiJ  to  the  Legislature  by  the  .State  Engineer  and  Surveyoid 
and  printed  and  distributed  in  the  bound  volume  of  annual  repor 

But  there  be  sins  of  omission  as  well  as  sins  of  commission,  and 
mindful  of  this  pregnant  fact,  it  is  here  asked  if  the  provisions  > 
subdivision  101,  section  31,  chapter  140,  of  the  act  passed  April 
1850,  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  formation  of  railroad  cc 
porations,  and  \o  regulate  the  same,"  have  ever  been  complied  wit 
by  the  New  York  Central.  The  uiquiry  is  important,  bi^ 
act  is  kno^ni  as  the  general  railroad  law,  and,  by  the  »yv' 
here  indicated,  the  company  is  required  to  rejiort  annually  th 
•'  pajTnents  to  surplus  fund,  and  total  amount  of  said  fund." 
object  of  this  inquiry  will  bo  understood  when  it  is  explained  tlia 
in  the  yearly  statement  furnished  by  the  company  to  Poor's  '*Kail 
road  Manual,"  there  appear  the  following  language  and  tigorua : 

FiSASCiAi.  STATioii.Tr,  SKrrxvnrji  80,  1877. 


!  Conrtruotion (75.088,786  S2 

lEqulpmnnt. 17,8«8.Mn  46 

f  Enginccripg,  cU) 2,999,H73  27 

>  Bimnchd,  et« 8,230,199  66 

BaUnoe.  r«5«rTc<l  \ 
fuod,  etc S' 


30,681,836  84 


9129,763,749  it 


Copitai  Bt(M-k lao.ssa.floo 

"        "     certificates 

FiinJed  debt ai', 

Unnil.s  anJ  mortgages  ) 

aud  real  estate.... .  ) 


B84,3I3 


S129,703,74« 


Tlio  wording  of  the  last  item  in  the  left-hand  column  is  ingcB 
ious  by  hardly  ingenuous.    By  the  term  "  balance,  reserved  fund 
etc.,"  there  is  evidently  an  implication  that  a  reserve  or  surplus  dc 
exixt.  but  how  much  uf  the  large  amount  of  ii'if'  '■84  is 

that  character,  is  left  entirely  to  the  imagination  ■  ider. 

the  latter  in  bis  dilemma,  it  is  suggested  that  the  right-ba 


If  we  suppoM*  th.tt.  Micli  of  ibc  five  items  in  the  left-hand  column  id 
aa  AMvt  equivolcitt  l<i  cash,  and  contd  be  instantly  converted  infe 
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it  will  be  seen  that,  collectively,  they  would  prodace  an 

i<ely  sufficient  to  liquidate  the  debts,  so  that  he  must 

a  lively  imagination  who  can  discover  nny  reserved 

hi  the  premi«e8.    If,  now,  we  turn  to  page  308,  Table  II.,  eub- 

ion  101  of  the  printed  volume  of  the  State  Engineer  and  Sur- 

•'§  Reports  to  the  Legislature  for  1877,  we  shall  find,  in  the 

olimin  entitled  "Amount  carried  to  surplus  fund,"  a  conspicuous 

,  space  opposite  the  name  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Ilud- 

[fiirer  Company. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  a  case  of  this  kind  furnishes  grave 

tw  for  dissatisfnction.     The  question  is.  What  is  the  remedy, 

Mul  coui  It  be  effectually  applied  ?    It  is  obvious  that  the  irregulari- 

I  eomplaine'l  of  are  the  fruits  of  imperfect  legislation,  and  (hat 

qnently   Uie  remedy  lies  in  a  revision  of  the  railroad  laws. 

•ot  oaly  do  tlic  present  laws  fail  to  call  for  such  information  as 

■"    '■  "iDnstrate  thi-  financial  condition  of  a  company  at  a  given 

it  the  penalties  jirovided  for  non-compliance  are  so  piti- 

iiy  iuAdequate  as  to  almost  conHlitnte  a  prenuum  for  disobedi- 

Bce-     For  instance,  section  32  of  the  general  act  of  1850  reads  as 

follows  :  "  Any  each  corporation  which  shall  neglect  to  make  the 

;port  as  is  provided  in  the  preceding  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  , 

Jty  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  to  be  sued  for  in  the 

I  of  the  people,  for  their  use."    As  if  the  amount  of  fine  were 

.  raaall  enough,  it  is  provided  that  if  any  person  expend  time  and 

to  bring  a  delinquent  company  to  book,  the  money  recov- 

inay  not  reimburse  him,  but  shall  go  for  the  use  of  the  people. 

Rtion  3,  chapter  OOfi,  laws  of  1867,  amends  the  preceding  by  im- 

jng  an  ad<lilional  fine  of  "  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  day  after 

f  r>»*ccmber  on  which  they  shall  neglect  to  file  said 

ibis  emendation  is  but  slightly  less  ridiculous  than  the 

riginal  provision.     Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  if  anything  can  be 

i<l  '     "'  '     id  code  to  conflict  with  the  !'ui)po3ition 

in  the  intere.'<t  of  the  roadn,  and  under 

|l'  I  01  ihvir  agetiUt.     A  defect  in  the  law  is  the  omij«ion 

It  le  f'TTm  (if  uath  by  which  the  correctness  of  the  report 

[l  {.     -       on  :tl  of  the  law  of  1850  provides  that  the  .in- 

\\\  \  by  the m-r  or  Pn-si- 

,       .  _       ,  ideutofc|>  ,  of  which  oBl- 

CMi  In>  iiUp|>iiM.Hl  lo  b«  personally  acquainted  with  the  contents 

'     ■      '  '!"  '■     '       ucar 
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by  the  proper  officers  and  agents  of  the  company  from  the  books 
and  records,  and  have  examined  them  as  far  as  practicable,  and 
believe  them  to  be  correct."  Practically,  this  oath  amounts  to 
nothing.  Were  a  proper  form  prepared,  to  be  signed  by  the  chief 
book-keeper,  auditor,  and  secretary,  besides  the  officers  already 
named,  a  long  step  would  be  taken  toward  the  attainment  of  cor- 
rectness. 

The  same  section  contains  105  subdivisions  specifying  the  par- 
ticular information  to  be  set  forth  in  the  report.  As  touching  the 
receipts  of  the  company  the  following  particulars  are  demanded : 

Sabdivfaion  96.  Receipts  daring  the  year  from  freight. 
"         96.  From  passengers. 
"         97.  From  other  sources,  specifying  what,  in  detail. 

It  will  occur  to  any  thinking  person  that  if  a  railroad  company 
pay  eight  per  cent,  dividends  during  a  period  of  general  bankruptcy, 
it  is  but  natural  that  the  stockholders  should  desire  to  know  that  the 
earnings  from  which  the  dividends  are  paid  are  legitimate.  Now 
mark  what  the  company  under  consideration  reports  for  the  last  six 
years,  as  a  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law: 

Fbok  Bepobt  or  Septevdrb  30,  1872. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  passengers |6,662,006  82 

From  freight 16,289,646  79 

Carserrice. $882,078  64 

Bents «...        217,807  99 

Mul  service 192,870  00 

Tel^raph 6,964  89 

Interest 68,274  70 

HiseeUaueous 1,802,026  14 

2,669,022  26 

126,680,676  87 
Fbom  Biport  op  Seftehbib  80,  1873. 

BECEIPTS. 

From  passengers $6,999,466  01 

Fromfrcight 19,616,017  90 

Carserice $1,104,627  28 

Bents 286,940  64 

HaU  service 179,172  56 

Telegraph 7,948  66 

Interest 164,888  81 

Hiaoellaneoiu 828,899  68 

2,611,877  M 

$29,126,861  17 
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Rmw  Bnon  or  SmniBiB  SO,  1874. 


BEOEIFTS. 

From  paasengen. |f,49f,SM  M 

IVomfteigbt 20,848,726  28 

Cariemce $1,292,666  67 

Bents 679,886  12 

lUI  serrice. 860,961  26 

Tdegraph 7,896  76 

Intentt 280,661  88 

CMofrtwd 274,90*  86 

MJaeelhaeoM 968,460  41 


8,804,804  96 
«81,660,88«  72 


Ftaw  Bdobt  or  Snmmn  80,  1876. 


BE0SIPT8. 

n«n  pusengen. 17,276,847  64 

Fromfrei^it 17,899,701  60 

Carienrice. $1,078,331  80 

BenU 730,636  87 

KaUserTice 826,319  00 

Tdegwph 6,218  60 

Interest 268,869  27 

Useofroad 278,964  74 

HitcelUneons 1,178,382  81 


8,860,668  99 
$29,027,218  08 


YvM  Rdoki  or  BirnMBa  80, 1876. 


BBOEIPTS. 

n«ra  pusengeis. $6,762,966  88 

ftomfreight 17,698,264  78 

Ckrserrice. $978,298  01 

Rents 828,616  16 

HkUscrrice 446,687  00 

TeJegmph. i 4,484  62 

Interest 887,801  88 

Useofrosd 261,092  77 

Miswlhneom. 888,682  90 


Toi.  oxxTm.— HO.  867. 


10 


8,690,866  79 
$28,046,688  4« 
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Fmau  BiFOBT  or  Ssftsmbkb  80,  1611. 

BEOEIPTB. 

From  passengera $6,696,816  88 

From  freight 16,424,816-  61 

Car  service $1,067,118  H 

Rents 1,068,866  72 

Moilserrice 826,420  62 

Tel^raph 4,417  88 

Interest 866,281  24 

Use  of  road 286,008  81 

Miscellaneous 642,866  48 

8,877,962  90 

$26,679,088  90 

The  preceding  statements  contain,  in  detail,  the  receipts  of 
money  from  all  the  regular  and  ordinary  sources  that  the  company 
can  be  supposed  to  have  at  command,  and  in  addition  thereto  : 

KisceUaneous,  1872 $1,802,026  14 

"     1878 828,899  68 

"     1874 968,460  41 

"     1876 1,173,832  81 

«            1876 838,682  90 

"            1877 842,866  48 

Total  miscellaneous $6,684,146  82 

The  dividends  paid  in  these  years  were  as  follows  : 

DJvidends,  1872 $7,244,831  78 

"  1878 7,186,790  08 

"  1874 7,186,884  60 

"  1876 7,136,679  97 

"  1876 7,189,628  00 

"  1877 7,140,659  48 

Total^Tidends $42,986,873  91 

So  that,  when  the  stockholder  puts  his  dividend  check  in  his  pock- 
et, he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  more  than  thirteen  per 
cent,  of  it  consists  of  a  miscellaneous  and  mysterious  receipt  which 
the  company  declines  to  "  specify  in  detail."  When  the  redoubt- 
able Mr.  Punch,  of  famous  London  town,  characterized  as  the 
"Great  Unaccountable,"  an  alderman  who  was  suspected  of  ab- 
sorbing city  moneys,  but  who  firmly  declined  giving  an  account  of 
his  stewardship,  he  probably  did  not  foresee  that  he  was  giving 
currency  to  a  term  that  might  become  a  classio  among  his  "  kin 
beyond  sea." 
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It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  the  New  York  Central 
raonopolixes  the  distinction  of  contemning  the  law,  and  putting 
forth  statements  based,  apparently,  on  improper  book-keeping.  An 
a«tounaiiig  chapter  might  be  written  concerning  entries  to  be  found 
in  the  books  of  another  railway  corporation,  that  has  recently  at- 
tracted a  large  share  of  public  attention. 

The  law  of  this  country,  very  wisely,  recognizes  no  class  or 
family  as  superior  to  all  others  in  the  management  of  corporations, 
or  aa  free  from  the  dangers  of  ambition,  error,  and  peculation. 
Witli  rare  exceptions,  either  in  this  country  or  in  England,  have 
directors  been  found,  no  matter  how  important  their  titles  or  their 
fmiilies,  who  could  or  would  safely  and  honestly  administer  the 
ha'<itn^*8  of  great  corporations,  unchecked  and  tmcontrolled,  by 
complete  and  absolute  publicity  both  in  general  and  in  detail. 
Absolnto  knowledge  and  unlimited  publicity  can  alone  prevent 
■och  disasters  as  have  recently,  in  England,  been  so  great  as  to 
paralyze  private  credit  and  to  beggar  whole  classes  of  people,  who 
tmsted  everything  to  the  respectable  names  of  those  controlling 
property.  Once  given  all  the  facts,  the  press  will  soon  dis- 
'  the  weak  spots  in  the  balance-sheet,  the  errors  of  administra- 
tion, or  the  frauds  of  managers.  Figures  cannot  lie.  But,  that 
this  truism  may  be  made  effective,  all  the  6gures  and  all  the  facts 
ontst  be  given  ;  and  to  this  end,  our  laws  touching  the  form  and 
•ubfft&nce  of  such  reports  as  are  proper  to  be  made  require  instant 

thorough  revision. 

AjX   AOCOUHTAJIT. 


m. 


A  STATESMAN  OF  THE  COLONIAL  ERA. 


As  the  Greeks  were  reminded  that  bravo  men  existed  befos 
Agamemnon,  bo  it  may  be  well  for  the  present  geucration  of  Amer 
cans  to  reflect  that  our  land  produced  great  statesmea  in  the  pa 
whose  memory  should  be  cherished. 

The  populace,  and  especially  in  republics,  has  ever  been  attract 
ed  by  the  glitter  of  the  soldier,  the  clang  of  whose  martial  shout 
deadens  the  footfall  of  the  statesman,  as  the  bray  of  the  ass  the  song 
of  the  nightingale.  Ignorant  savages  crowd  in  adoration  about  th^ 
loud,  eriarde  colors  of  a  sign-painting,  while  the  masterpieces  o| 
Raphael  or  Correggio  pass  unnoticed.  Napoleon  wished  to  go  doT 
to  posterity  with  the  "  Code  "  in  his  hand,  but  posterity  forgets  thd 
great  lawgiver,  who  made  France,  in  despite  of  revolutions  and  ca 
lamities,  the  first  of  industrial  and  economic  nations,  and  remcmbei 
Lodi  and  the  Pyramids,  Marengo  and  Austerlitz.  Many,  who  havd 
heard  of  Blenheim  and  Malplaquet,  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  tha 
Marlborough  was  the  most  accomplished  diplomatist  of  his  ago,  and 
that  all  his  skill  was  required  to  keep  the  frugal  Dutch,  the  greedj 
Germans,  and  the  selfish  Austrians  true  to  the  "  grande  allianue.'' 

In  popular  estimation  Washington  is  always  crossing  the  Del 
ware  or  receiving  the  sword  of  Comwallis.  His  lofty  patriotisE 
his  piwe  motives,  his  calm  civic  wisdom  are  measurably  overlookei] 
though  his  capacity  as  a  commander  did  not  reach  mediocrity,  anj 
was  far  below  that  of  Greene,  the  only  general  produced  by  on 
Revolutionary  etniggle. 

The  character  and  composition  of  our  population  strcngthe 
this  tendency.  Many  thousands  of  our  citizens  migrated  from  drt 
potio  governments,  where  they  had  dreamed  of  liberty  as  "  monli 
of  lovf."  Witliout  capacity  for  discrimination,  they  have  mistake 
for  heroes,  soldiers  whose  only  triuniph)<  have  been  over  their  oi 
cxyuntrj-men;  for  patriotit,  selfish  place-hunters,  and  for  statesmen,  i 
flcrupulous  partiaans.    Vituperation  has  passed  for  eloquence,  bL 
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der  for  tmth,  denunciation  for  argument,  and  the  practice  of  using 
official  station  as  a  means  to  private  fortune  haa  been  regarded  as 
evidence  of  loyalty  to  the  Union.  But  if  this  Union  is  to  endiire 
M  the  home  of  national  liberty,  as  the  asylum  of  the  nations  ;  if  the 
Federal  authority  is  to  be  a  beneficent  agent  for  all  and  a  tyranny 
for  none,  leaving  the  right  of  self-government  to  the  people  in  their 
several  communities,  we  must  recur  to  the  principles  and  methods 
of  the  founders  of  the  republic,  study  their  characters  and  acts,  and 
lulate  their  examples.  Among  the  wise  and  good  who  in  the  past 
ntury  secured  the  independence  of  our  country  and  founded  its 
"government,  Gbokge  Masox,  of  Virginia,  holda  a  place  second  to 
none. 

Of  all  pursuits  in  which  men  engage,  agriculture  best  promotes 
^and  minds  in  healthy  bodies,  when  she  is  a  kindly  handmaid, 
l>t  an  exacting  taskmistress.  Tlie  yeoman,  compelled  to  follow 
his  plow-tail  from  dawn  till  dark,  has  little  time  for  thought,  less 

study,  and  usually  falls  into  that  bovine  condition  characteristic 

his  class ;  but  the  proprietor  who  superintends  his  estate,  and 
"wiiase  capital  absolves  hitn  from  the  necessity  of  constant  labor, 
ItM  ample  time  for  reflection  and  books,  and  his  contact  with  mother 
t»r\\\  18  as  refreshing  as  was  that  of  the  classic  giant.  To  such  pro- 
|iri«4on  England  and  America  are  deeply  indebte(L  They  con- 
eesred  and  brought  forth  the  true  spirit  of  liberty,  liberty  of  thought, 
of  speech,  of  action  ;  whose  limitation  was  at  the  point  where  its 
clcrciw  intrenched  upon  the  rights  of  others.  Equally  opposed  to 
tltv  tyranny  of  raouarchs  and  majorities,  they  asserted  the  rights  of 
indiTidoals,  and,  controlled  by  dignity  and  8elf-resp>ect,  accorded  to 
Uie  persons  and  opinions  of  others  the  same  courteous  consideration 
vhicb  they  claimed  for  their  own.  To  this  class  in  England  be- 
looged  Eliot,  Vane,  Hampden,  and,  in  America,  George  Mason. 

His  iDcestor,  of  the  same  name,  came  to  Virginia  in  1051-'52. 
A  Staffordshire  gentleman  of  fair  estate,  he  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commono  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles,  whose  .arbitrary  mea- 
tatv*  he  Ht4»adily  opposed,  but,  like  Clarendon,  Falkland,  and  many 
OtLeo^  joined  the  royal  army  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  As  a  colonel 
of  horse,  he  served  until  the  royal  cause  went  ilown  at  Worcester — 
the  "crowning  mercy"  of  Cromwell — when  bo  twcaped  the  country 
md  establi  '  i«€lf  in  Virginia.     A  younger  brother — William 

— »n-omiw  11.     Tliis  William  settled  at  Norfolk,  Virginia, 

ho  married  and  died,  leaving  a  son  who  removed  to  Ijoston, 
i4iw>-«obtu«tt«.    It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  the  formal  but  kindly 
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intercouree  that  was  doubtless  kept  up  between  tbe  Virginia 
Ma«8achuBetts  cousins  after  their  separation.  Codfish,  chow-cho'V 
and  chutney — for  Salem  and  Boston  were  early  traders  to  the  East 
Indies — were  exchanged  as  tokens  of  kinship  for  hams  and  tobacco, 
and  with  all  the  stately  phraseology  marking  the  friendship  between 
the  houces  of  Waverley  and  Bradwardino.  Now,  "noiw  avons 
changi,  lout  ccla,"  and  it  requires  some  effort  of  the  imagination  to 
recall  a  time  when  there  was  sympathy  between  Virginia  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

A  great-grandson  of  the  royalist  colonel,  and  of  the  same  name, 
married  in  1726  Miss  Anne  Thomson,  a  relative  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  the  wise  and  virtuous  minbter  of  the  second  Charles,  whfl 
negotiated  the  triple  alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden 
to  curb  the  ambition  of  the  fourteenth  Louis.     George  Mason,  111 
subject  of  this  memoir,  was  the  first  child  of  the  marriage,  and  wa 
bom  near  the  close  of  1726,  at  Doeg's  Neck,  in  Stafford  (now  Fail 
fax)  County,  Virginia. 

His  childhood  and  yonth  were  passed  on  the  paternal  estnt 
amid  tbe  wholesome  and  cheery  influences  of  the  country  life  of  tfa 
period,  when  horse  and  hound,  rod  and  gun  filled  a  large  place  u| 
the  daily  life  of  the  Virginia  gentry.     The  practice  of   sendii 
youths  of  birth  and  expectations  home,  across  sea,  to  be  educate 
was  not  followed  in  his  case,  but  he  was  most  carefully  instructed 
home,  imbibing  a  taste  for  books  and  habits  of  study  which  he  : 
tained  throughout  life.    Especially  was  he  versed  in  English  historj 
from  Magna  Charta  to  Somers's  ''  Declaration,"  adopted  by  the  coa 
Tention  calling  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne,  and  the  stmgg]^ 
and  methods  by  which  our  ancestors  wrought  out  their  liberties  ha 
been  carefully  studied  by  him.     In  the  experience  of  our  Englii 
fathers  assaults  upon  liberty  were  to  be  apprehended  from  executiti 
power,  and  hence  they  sought  to  protect  it  by  limitations  of  tl 
authority  of  the  Crown  ;  but  Mason  distrusted  the  nature  of 
power,  its  gjeed  and  tendency  to  encroachment,  and  in  the  Conslitii 
lion  of  Virginia — largely  his  work,  and  the  first  written  constituti< 
of  a  free  commonwealth  in  history — adopted  on  the  20th  of  Ji 
1776,  he  restrained   legislative  and  judicial  as  well  as  exeoatii 
pow«Tii. 

He  Kucoceded  to  the  family  ostato  of  Doeg's  Neck  at  the  deal 
of  his  father,  who  was  drowned  by  the  accidental  upsetting  of  i 
nail-boat  in  the  Potomac. 

Subsequently,  bo  married  Miw  Ann  Eilbcck,  of  Cbarlos  Count 
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Maryland,  and  built  a  new  mansion  on  his  property,  which  he  called 
Gon^ton  Hall,  in  honor  of  the  Bcat  of  bis  maternal  ancestry  in 
England.  The  estate  consisted  of  seven  thousand  acres,  and  lies  on 
the  Potomac  next  below  Mount  Vernon.  With  his  neighbor  and 
devoted  frienii,  Washington,  he  was  a  pewholder  and  vestryman  of 
old  Pohiok  Cliiirch. 

Absorbed  by  the  care  of  an  increasing  family  and  a  great  estate, 
Mason  was  averse  tfl  a  public  career,  but  no  man  in  the  colonies 
more  clo.sely  watched  the  current  of  events,  or  held  more  decided 
opinions  as  to  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  duty  of  asserting 
them.  In  176G  the  merchants  of  London  addressed  a  public  letter 
to  the  planters  of  Virginia,  to  which  Mason,  in  the  London  "  Public 

ger,"  replied,  defending  the  position  maintained  by  the  colonists, 
d  concluding  with — "  These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  man  who 
upends  most  of  his  time  in  retirement,  and  has  seldom  meddled  in 
public  affairs  ;  who  enjoys  a  moderate  but  independent  fortune, 
and,  content  with  the  blessings  of  a  private  station,  equally  disre- 
gards the  smiles  and  frowns  of  the  great."  When  Parliament 
subsequently  asserted  the  right  to  tax  the  colonies  "in  all  cases 
teftfttsoever,'"  Mason  wrote  a  tract  entitled  "Extracts  from  the 
Virginia  Charters,  with  some  Remarks  upon  them."  From  this  many 
of  the  arguments  against  the  claim  of  the  Crown  were  drawn.  In 
letter  to  a  friend  in  England,  dated  1770,  he  writes  :  "  We  will 
submit  to  have  our  money  taken  ont  of  our  pockets  without 
our  cottM-nt  or  that  of  our  representatives  ;  because,  if  any  man,  or 
aoy  Bet  of  men,  without  such  consent,  take  from  us  one  shilling  in 
tlui  pound,  we  have  no  security  for  the  remaining  nineteen." 

In  1769  he  prepared  the  non-importation  resolutions  which  were 
offered  by  Washington  in  the  Virginia  Assembly,  and  unanimously 
adopted.  Among  these  resolutions  was  one  not  to  import  or  pur- 
chase any  imported  slaves  after  the  let  day  of  November  ensuing. 

It  msy  bo  »ai<l  that  Mason  was  the  only  leading  man  of  the  time 

io  fon«ee  the  difEculties  and  dangers  of  the  slave  question.    At  a 

meeting  of  the  people  of  Fairfax,  held  on  the  IHth  of  July,  1774, 

and  presided  over  by  Washington,  Mason  made  his  iirst  public  appear- 

aaoc  on  the  theatre  of  the  Revolution,  by  presenting  a  series  of 

tw«ntj-foar  resolutions,  which  embrace<l  a  statement  of  grievances 

snd  proposed  the  means  and  measure  of  redress.     The  ground  of 

•rcpsy  with  the  Crown  was  reviewed,  a  ('ongross  of  the  colo- 

'""•^i^cfl.and  the  policy  of  non-intercourse  with  the  mother- 

These  resolutions,  conspicuous  in  our  oonab,  wore 
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tranHmitted  to  the  first  Virginia  Convention  which  met  at  Will 
burg  in  the  following  August.    They  were  sanctioned  by  that  bodj 
and  substantially  adopted  by  the  first  general  Congress  on  the  3C 
of  October  of  the  same  year. 

Mason  first  appeared  in  the  public  councils  as  deputy  from  the 
county  of  Fairfax  to  the  Virginia  Convention  in  1775,  when  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and,  at  an  early  period 
of  the  session,  pressed  by  Peyton  Randolph,  Pendleton,  Jefferso^ 
and  others  to  accept  a  seat  in  Congress.  This  last  he  declined.  Tl 
recent  death  of  his  l)eloved  wife,  leaving  to  his  care  nine  childre 
made  him  uiwilling  to  go  abroad.  To  one  of  Mason's  warm  affe 
tJonB  and  domestic  habits  this  bereavement  was  especially  liea\ 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  four  years  after,  he  alludes  to  tl 
unhealed  wound.  The  Convention  of  1775  adjourned  on  the  29i 
of  August,  leaving  the  administration  of  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  of  Safety.  It  reassembled  on  the  6th 
May,  1770,  but  Mason,  detained  by  an  attack  of  gout,  did  not  tah 
his  seat  until  the  18th.  The  resolution  instructing  the  delegates  i 
Virginia  in  Congress  to  propose  independence  had  been  adopt 
three  days  before,  when  the  committee  to  prepare  a  declaration  i 
rights  and  a  plan  of  government  was  appointed.  He  was  imm^ 
diately  placed  on  this  committee,  as  well  as  on  three  others,  Prof 
sitions  and  Grievances,  Privileges  and  Elections,  and  for  the  encon 
Bgement  of  the  manufacture  of  salt,  saltpetre,  and  gunpowder. 

That  a  private  gentleman  of  a  retiring  disposition  should,  on 
appearance  in  council,  have  been  charged  with  such  responsibilitic 
is  proof  of  his  reputation,  and  of  the  general  confidence  reposed  ; 
his  judgment  and  patriotism. 

The  Declaration  of  Rights  was  reported  by  the  committee  to  tB 
Convention  on  the  27th  of  May,  and  on  the  12th  of  June,  1776, ' 
adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote.  This  great  instrument,  the  first  of 
its  Idnd,  the  work  of  a  scholar,  statesman,  and  patriot,  in  which  may 
be  found  the  history  of  English  and  American  liberty,  is  here  giveoj 


DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS. 

DBAWN   BT  OBOBOI  lUBOIT. 

A  DEcijaiATioji  of  riclits  mnde  by  the  representatives  of  tha 
p«op1c  of  Virginia,  ossomblcMl  in  full  and  fns«  convention ;  n'hieh  rights  { 
portttin  to  tltem  nuJ  their  posterity,  ua  llie  bssis  and  fouudatiuii  of  govari 
muttt,  nnnnimonily  ndopted  by  the  Oonvpntion  of  Virifinin,  .Juno  13,  1770  ! 

1.  Tlist  all  luon  ore  created  eqoaUjr  fre«  and  independent,  and  bars 
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tain  inherent  oatnral  rights  of  which  thoj  can  not,  by  any  compact,  de{>riye 
or  direet  their  posterity ;  among  which  are  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty, 
vritii  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  and  poxsQing  and  ob- 
taining happiness  and  safety. 

S.  That  all  [>ower  is  by  God  and  natore  vested  in  and  conseqaently  de- 
rived from  the  people ;  that  magistrates  are  their  trosteee  and  servants,  and 
Ml  aD  times  amenable  to  them. 

8.  That  government  It,  or  ought  to  be,  institnted  for  tlie  common  benefit, 
protection,  and  security  of  the  people,  nation,  or  community.  Of  all  the 
*»iHons  mode*  and  forms  of  government,  that  is  best  which  is  capable  ot 
■  -      •  -eatcst  degree  of  happiness  and  safety,  and  is  most  effectually 

'  the  danger  of  administration ;  and  that  whenever  any  gov- 
ernment shall  be  found  inadequate  or  contrary  to  these  purposes,  a  mjyority 
of  the  community  bath  an  indubitable,  unalienable,  indefeasible  right  to 
reform,  alter,  or  abolish  it,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  judged  most  condu- 
cive to  the  public  weal. 

4.  That  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  are  entitled  to  ezoloave  or  separate 
wnolaments  or  privileges  from  the  community,  but  in  consideration  of  pub- 
lic Mrviccs  ;  which,  not  being  descendible,  neither  ought  the  offices  of  ma- 
gistrate, legiiilator,  or  judge  to  be  hereditary. 

5.  That  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  of  the  state  should  be  sep- 
•rtt«  and  distinct  from  the  judicial ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  two  first 
may  be  restrained  from  oppression,  by  feeling  and  participating  the  burthens 
ot  the  people,  they  should,  at  fixed  periods,  be  reduced  to  a  private  station, 

unto  that  body  from  which  they  were  originally  taken,  and  vacan- 
i^lied  by  frequent,  certain,  and  regular  elections. 

6.  Ibnt  elections  of  members,  to  servo  as  representatives  of  the  people 
I  the  LcKislaturo,  ought  to  bo  free,  and  that  all  men  having  sufficient  evidence 

pormanent^  common  interest  with  and  attachment  to  the  community, 

ive  the  right  of  suffrage ;  and  can  not  be  t«.xed  or  deprived  of  their  prop- 

ty  for  public  uses  without  their  own  consent,  or  that  of  their  representa- 

I  ao  ele«ti'd.  nor  boond  by  any  law  to  which  they  Itave  not,  in  lilce  man- 

,  tPwntMl  for  the  common  good. 

1.   '  iMjwcr  of  siiipending  lawn,  or  the  execution  of  lawn,  by  any 

_mthor  'lit  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  is  injurious 

I  Ifafir  rights  and  ought  not  ti)  l>o  exorcised. 

That  in  oil  cnpital  or  criminoJ  prosocntiona  a  man  hath  a  right  to 

tlie  c«UM)  and  nature  of  his  oocnsation,  to  be  confyontod  with  the 

I  and  witneoACO,  to  call  for  evidence  in  bis  favor,  and  to  a  fpetxiy  trial 

>y  an  impartial  jury  uf  his  vicinage ;  without  nnanimoos  consent  he  can  not 

>mtOnaif[i^i'  ' '"Mco  against  himself ;  and 

that  BO  BIB.  .0  law  of  the  land,  or  the 

JqdfnHnt  of  tik  pwm. 

fl.  That  euuHMiva  bail  tui^bt  ni>t  to  be  required,  nor  exoMsira  fines  im- 
poaoil,  n«ir  ctnal  and  unu»><  :ipnt«  inflictod. 

10,  That  in  eoBtrovar.:.^.  .  _,.^Ung  property,  and  In  suits  batwsan  maa 
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and  man,  the  ancient  trial  by  jury  is  preferable  to  any  other,  and  ought  to 
be  held  Mcrcd. 

11.  That  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  libortj, 
and  can  never  be  restrained  but  by  despotic  govurnments. 

13.  That  a  well-rc^latcd  militia,  com])osed  of  the  body  of  the  people 
truned  to  arms,  is  the  proper,  natara],  and  safe  defense  of  a  free  state  ;  that 
standing  armies  in  time  of  peace  should  be  avoided,  as  dangerous  to  liberty ; 
and  that  in  all  cases  the  military  should  bo  under  strict  subordination  to  and 
governed  by  the  civil  power. 

18.  That  no  free  government  or  the  blessing  of  liberty  can  be  preserve 
to  any  people  but  by  a  firm  adherence  to  justice,  moderation,  tcmperanc 
frugality,  and  virtue,  and  by  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  principles.! 

14,  That  religion,  or  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Creator,  and  tfa 
manner  of  discharging  it,  can  be  directed  only  by  reason  and  conviction,  na 
by  force  or  violence ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  tlie  mutual  duty  of  all  men 
practice  Christian  forbearance,  love,  and  charity,  toward  each  other. 

This  is  from  the  manuscript  -written  by  Mason,  to  which  he 
added,  "  This  Declaration  of  Rights  was  the  first  in  America," 
faereiu  are  to  be  found  aU  the  principles  of  the  subsequent  "  DecU 
ration  of   Independence "  and  the  declarator)'  enactments  of 
several  States.     Indeed,  the  great  principles  on  which  free  govur 
mcnt  rests  are  more  perspicuously  and  forcibly  stated  by 
than  by  his  followers  and  copyists. 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  more  than  two  years  after,  an 
allusion  is  made  to  the  "  Declaration,"  and,  as  it  exhibits  Mason's 
opinions  at  a  critical  period,  as  well  as  his  style,  the  letter  is 
given  : 

VimiKi*,  Qxsrmoji  Rux,  Octottr  J,  17T8. 
Mt  DKUt  Sib  :  It  gave  me  great  pleasure,  upon  receipt  of  your  favor  ( 
the  23d  of  Ai)ril  fby  Mr.  Digges),  to  hear  that  yon  arc  alive  and  well,  In  , 
country  where  you  can  spend  your  time  agreeably ;  not  having  heard  a  wof 
from  yon  or  of  you  for  two  years  before.    I  am  much  obliged  by  the  friend 
oouc«rn  yon  take  in  my  domestic  affairs,  and  your  kind  inquiry  at\er 
family ;  groat  olterutions  have  happened  in  it.    About  four  yeurx  ago  I  \i» 
the  misfortune  to  lose  my  wife  :  to  you  who  know  her,  and  the  happy  ma 
Der  in  which  we  lived,  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings,     I  wi 
8<'ar<«  nble  to  bear  the  first  shock ;  a  depression  of  spirits,  ii  settled  mela 
choly  foUowod,  from  which  I  never  expect  or  desire  to  recover.     I  dete 
mined  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  privacy  and  retirement  witi 
my  children,  from  whoso  society  olouc  I  could  e.xpect  comfort.     Some 
them  ore  now  grown  up  to  men  and  women  ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction 
«eo  ibcm  free  from  rioea,  good-natured,  obligln;;.  and  <lutif ul ;  they  all 
live  witJi  rae  Mid  remain  single,  (^xcopt  my  second  daughter,  who  is  Iat« 
'  Jaarried  to  my  ocigbbor'a  boo.    U;  eldMt  daughter  (who  U  bleaaed  witli  I 
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mother's  amiable  disposition)  is  mistress  of  my  family,  and  manages  my  little 
domoitio  matters  with  a  degree  of  |>ru<lcDco  far  above  her  year».  My  eldest 
■on  engaged  early  in  the  American  cause,  and  wam  chosen  ensign  of  the  first 
independent  company  formed  in  Virginia,  or  indeed  on  the  continent ;  it 
was  commanded  by  the  present  General  Washington  as  captain,  and  consisted 
entirely  of  gentlemen.  In  the  year  1775  ho  was  appointed  a  captain  of  foot 
in  one  of  the  first  minute  regiments  raised  here ;  hut  was  soon  obliged  to 
quit  the  service  by  a  violent  rheumatic  disorder,  which  has  followed  him 
erer  since,  and,  I  believe,  will  force  him  to  try  the  climate  of  France  or 
lUly.  My  other  sons  have  not  yet  finished  their  education  ;  as  soon  as  they 
do,  if  the  war  continues,  they  seem  strongly  inclined  to  take  an  active  part. 
In  the  Bummcr  of  ITTo  I  was,  much  against  my  inclination,  dragged  out 
of  my  retirement,  by  the  people  of  my  county,  and  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the 
G«oeral  C'ouv^-otion  at  Richmond,  where  I  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  first 
Committee  of  Safety  ;  and  have  since,  at  different  times,  been  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  llie  Privy  Council  and  of  the  American  Congress ;  but  have  constantly 
decline<l  acting  in  any  other  public  character  than  that  of  an  independent 
rtpKBentative  of  the  people,  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  where  I  still  remain, 
from  %  consciousness  of  being  able  to  do  my  country  more  service  there  than 
In  any  other  department,  and  havs  ever  since  devoted  most  of  my  time  to 
public  business,  to  tlie  no  sm.ill  neglect  and  injury  of  my  private  fortune ; 
but  if  I  can  only  lire  to  see  the  American  Union  firmly  fixed,  and  free  gov- 
ernments well  established  in  our  Western  world,  and  can  leave  to  my  childron 
but  a  cmst  of  bread  and  lil>erty,  I  shall  die  satisfied,  and  say,  with  the  pi  alm- 
iat,  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace." 

To  show  you  that  I  have  not  been  an  idle  spectator  of  thU  great  contest, 
and  to  amuse  you  with  the  sentiments  of  an  old  friend  upon  an  important 
soliject,  I  inclose  you  a  copy  of  the  first  draught  of  the  Declaration  of  Kights, 
JDSt  as  It  was  drawn  and  presented  by  me  to  the  Virginia  Convention,  where 
it  received  few  alterations,  some  of  them  I  think  not  for  the  better :  this  waa 
the  first  thing  of  the  kind  upon  the  continent,  and  has  been  closely  imitated 
by  nil  the  States.  Wo  have  laid  our  new  government  upon  a  broad  founda- 
tion, and  have  endeavored  to  provide  tlio  most  effectual  securities  for  the 
«Monti«l  right*  tif  human  nature,  both  in  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  the  peo- 
|Ja  become  'sverv  day  more  and  more  attached  to  it;  and  I  trust  that  neither 
th«  power  of  Groat  Britain  nor  the  power  of  hell  will  be  able  to  prevail 
•gilnat  It.  ...  To  talk  of  rcphidng  us  in  the  situation  of  17)>3,  as  wo  first 
%  if  to  th«  Ia«t  degree  absurd  and  impoMiblo  :  tliey  obstinately  refused 
<irhila  H  ww  in  tlieir  power,  and  now  that  it  is  out  of  their  power  they 
_       H.    Oto  tlipy  roino  our  eitlftfi  oy« '•(  their  ashes?     Can  they  replace,  in 

«•*»  and  alP nm  they  have  ruined  Y    Can 

tJi«y  rwrtoni  '■  to  the  parent,  or  tlie  father  to 

Um  vrptiaiil    In  a  word,  can  ihry  ronmmate  the  dead  ?  .  .  .  Ttie  die  ii  east, 
th<>  Habioao  b  pajui-^l  ••""I  -  "■.■•'•'■n-iliatinn  with  Ureal  Britain,  npon  the  terms 
initkg  to  b'  :«  imiHi»«lb]«.  .  .  .  Aa  long  a«  wo  had  any 

i-uiuwidadlio]"  I     luu,  I  oppoaed,  to  tbo  ntmwt  of  my  pow«r, 
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all  violent  nieasurcti,  and  such  as  might  ghat  the  door  to  it ;  but  when  r« 
ODciliation  bocamo  a  lost  hope,  when  nnconditional  submission  or  effectn 
resistance  were  the  only  nltornatiTes  left  ns,  when  the  last  datifol  and  hnm^ 
bio  petition  from  Congress  received  no  other  answer  than  declaring  u»  rebe 
and  oat  of  the  King's  protection,  I,  from  that  moment,  loolced  forward  tg 
a  rcvolntion  and  independence  as  the  only  meaos  of  salvation  ;  and  will  risk 
the  last  penny  of  my  fortune  and  the  lost  drop  of  my  blood  upon  the  issue 
,  .  ,  God  has  been  pleased  to  bless  our  endeavors  in  a  just  cause  with  re-l 
markable  success.    To  us  upon  the  spot,  who  have  seen  step  by  step  the  prog*! 
ress  of  this  great  contest,  who  knotv  the  defenseless  state  of  America  in  thttl 
beginning,  and  the  numberless  difficulties  we  have  had  to  struggle  w!th,r 
taking  a  retrospective  view  of  what  is  passed,  we  seem  to  have  been  troading 
Dpon  enchanted  ground.    The  case  is  now  altered,     American  prospe 
brighten  and  appearances  are  strongly  in  our  favor.    The  British 
must  and  will  acknowledge  us  independent  States. 

The  well-balanced  intellect,  the  noble  independence  of  characterJ 
the  unselfish  patriotism  of  the  man  stand  forth  in  every  senteno 
of  this  letter.  Indeed,  all  the  opinions  of  George  Mason,  writte 
or  spoken,  deserve  attention.  A  collection  of  his  writings 
speeches  would  be  an  admirable  text-book,  wherein  the  stndent 
could  lind  the  true  meaning  of  civil  and  religions  liberty,  the  dntj 
of  a  citizen  in  a  free  state,  and  the  proper  limitations  of  govern* 
mcnt. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  Mason  was  appointc 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  draft  the  oaths  to  be  taken  by  the 
Governor  and  Council,  and  was  subsequently  made  a  member  of" 
the  committee  to  revise  the  laws.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  man 
without  professional  training  should  have  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  committees,  consisting  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  day,  to  deal 
with  purely  legal  subjects.  The  last  duty  assigned  him  by  the 
Convention  of  1770  was  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  a  seal  for 
the  new  Commonwealth,  and  the  present  seal  of  Virginia,  with  tho  , 
"  Sic  semper  tyrannis,"  was  recommended  and  adopted. 

At  this  time  Mason  was  fifty  years  of  age,  his  dark  hair  sprin- 
kled with  gray,  but  retaining  all  the  fire  of  youth  in  his  bright  eyes. 
Nearly  six  feet  in  height,  his  frame  was  massive,  yet,  despite  of  hisj 
hereditary  gout,  his  step  was  clastic  and  free.  His  love  of  fietdi 
pp(irt»  promerv'ed  the  activity  of  his  limbs,  and  exposnre  to  tho  open 
air  had  deejiened  his  swarthy  complexion.  His  contemporaries  seas 
to  liavo  been  much  impressed  by  his  dignified  bearing.  'Hiis  de-' 
scription  of  his  personal  appearance  ««  confinned  by  his  portrait, 
which  was  prwerved  at  Clormont,  Fairfax  Connty,  Virginia,  rwi- 
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deDC«  of  the  widow  of  General  John  Mason,  fourth  and  last  sur- 
viving son  of  George, 

In  the  first  Virginia  Assembly  under  the  new  Constitution  Ma- 
son's talents  for  debate,  as  well  as  his  liberal  tendencies,  were  con- 
spicuously displayed  in  many  warm  discussions.  Assisted  by  Jef- 
ferson he  brought  forward,  and  carried  through,  measures  for  the 
repeal  of  all  the  old  disabling  acts,  and  for  legalizing  all  modes  of 
worship,  releasing  dissenters  from  parish  rates. 

Madison  declared  him  the  ablest  man  in  debate  that  he  had  ever 
hoard  ;  and  Jeffernon,  near  the  close  of  his  life,  wrote  :  "  I  had  many 
occasional  and  strenuous  coadjutors  in  debate  ;  and  one  most  stead- 
fast, able  and  zealous,  who  was  himself  a  host.  This  was  George 
Mafion,  a  man  of  the  first  order  of  wisdom  among  those  who  acted 
on  the  theatre  of  the  Revolution,  of  expansive  mind,  profound  judg- 
ment, cogent  in  argument,  learned  in  the  lore  of  oar  former  Con- 
stitution, and  earnest  for  the  republican  change  on  democratic 
principles.  His  elocution  was  neither  flowing  nor  smooth  ;  but  his 
langn.Hge  was  strong,  his  manner  most  impressive,  and  strengthened 
hj  a  dash  of  biting  cynicism,  when  provocation  made  it  seasonable." 

In  1777  Mason  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gresa,  and  was  engaged  in  correspon donee  and  consultation  about 
public  affairs  with  leading  men,  but  took  no  conspicuous  part  untU 
1787,  when  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Federal  Convention  to 
£nun«  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Devoted  to  his  home 
sod  children,  he  preferred  privacy,  and  a  sense  of  duty  alone  could 
induce  him  to  accept  public  station.  He  took  the  lead  in  the  de- 
bates on  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  and  always  on  the  liberal 
and  democratic  side.  When  the  question  was  discussed  whether  the 
House  of  ! '  tatives  should  be  elected  directly  by  the  people, 

he  maintaii-.  -  ._ i  no  republican  government  could  stand  without 
popular  confidence,  and  that  confidence  could  only  be  secured  by 
jiving  to  ti  Ic  the  election  of  >•■  !i  of  the  Legislature. 

'  also  fii.  !!•  election  of  the  ]'  directly  by  the  peo- 

pki  and  for  one  term,  with  ineligibility  afterward,  but  opposed  the 
project  to  give  the  Federal  LegLtlature  a  veto  on  all  State  laws. 
Be  dewmooed  the  proposition  to  make  slaves  equal  to  freemen  as  a 
Ihmu  for  repreflentation.  or  Xo  require  a  property  qualification  from 
TOtcra.  With  great  fire  and  energy  he  wpoke  ngainst  the  clause  in 
Um  Coostitation  which  prohibited  the  abolition  of  the  mIuvv  trade 
180f^  ditdarjn."  tobta  source  of  national  leeakrust  and 

,  and  tea4  tMtntial  for  the  Qenerat  Govern- 
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merit  to  have  the  pmeer  to  prevent  il»  increase  ;  thia  by  a  VlrginU 
planter,  himself  a  large  owner  of  slaves.  Tlie  Convention  defeated 
some  of  Mason's  efforts  to  render  the  Constitution  more  democratic  " 
and,  an  enemy  to  all  implied  and  constructive  powers,  he  was  espe- 
cially dissatisfied  with  the  extended  and  indefinite  authority  con- 
ferred on  Congress  and  the  executive,  declining  for  these  reasons 
to  sign  it. 

On  his  return  to  Virginia  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention called  to  ratify  or  reject  the  Federal  Constitution,  where  he 
led  the  opposition  to  ratification,  unless  subjected  to  amendments. 
Those  proposed  by  him  were  a  Bill  of  Rights  and  some  twenty  altera- 
tions in  the  body  of  the  instrument.  Several  of  these  amendments 
were  subsequently  adopted  by  Congress  and  the  States.  In  this 
debate  Mason,  followed  by  I'atrick  Henry  in  the  Virginia  Conven- 
tion, and  by  Luther  Martin  in  that  of  Mar}'land,  clearly  pointed  out 
the  danger  of  implied  and  constructive  powers,  and  foretold  the  evils 
that  would  come.  He  was  elected  the  first  United  States  Senator 
from  Virginia  under  the  Constitution,  but  declined  the  position  and 
retired  to  Gunston  Hall,  where  he  passed  the  three  remaining  years 
of  his  life  with  his  children  and  books,  preserving  his  fondness  for 
field-sports  to  the  last. 

He  died  in  the  autumn  of  1792,  and  was  buried  at  Gunston  HalL 
A  plain  marble  slab,  inscribed  with  his  name,  date  of  birth  and 
death,  marks  the  spot ;  but,  with  those  of  other  illustrious  Virgin- 
ians, his  statue  stands  at  the  biise  of  Crawford's  statue  of  Washing- 
ton in  front  of  the  Capitol  at  Richmond. 

The  following  extract  from  his  last  wDl  and  testament  is  charac- 
teristic :  "  I  recommend  it  to  my  sons,  from  my  own  experience  io 
life,  to  prefer  the  happiness  of  independence  and  a  private  station 
to  the  troubles  and  vexations  of  public  business  ;  but  if  either  their 
own  inclinations  or  the  necessity  of  the  times  should  engage  them 
in  public  affairs,  I  charge  them,  on  a  father's  blessing,  never  to  let 
the  motives  of  private  interest  or  ambition  induce  them  to  betray, 
nor  the  terrors  of  poverty  and  disgrace,  or  the  fear  of  danger  or  of  J 
death,  deter  them  from  asserting  the  liberty  of  their  country,  and 
endeavoring  to  transmit  to  their  posterity  those  sacred  rights 
which  themselves  were  bom."  But  the  limits  of  a  "  Ileview  article ' 
•TO  too  roKtrictcd  to  give  more  than  a  sketch  of  M.-ison" 
cancer.  To  be  appreciated  by  the  political  student,  who  <1 
tuidcntand  the  princi|)lc'S  of  free  government  and  the  formative  hL 
(ory  of  the  Federal  Confltitalion,  his  work  mast  bo  songht  in  the 
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jotimals  of  Congreos,  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  Constitution  and 
revised  Code  of  Virginia,  and  in  the  deljates  of  the  Federal  and  Vir- 
L^inia  Conventions,  as  mast  his  affectionate  nature  iu  such  letters  to 
[children  and  friends  as  have  been  preserved  ;  and  it  may  be  safely 
t«d  that  no  one  can  carefully  exhaust  these  sources  without 
lonbting  whether  his  own  or  any  age  has  produced  a  man  superior 
to  George  Mason  in  all  the  elements  of  greatness. 

"  Bon  sang  ne  pent  mentir,"  says  the  old  French  proverb,  and  . 
the  stock  planted  in  Virginia  by  the  ex-colonel  of  royal  horse  proves 
its  truth.     G«orge  Mason  declined  the  position  of  Senator.     His 
nephew,  Stephen  Thomson  M.ason,  was  a  Senator  from  Virginia  in 
^179-t— 1803.     Another  nephew,  John  Thomson  Mason,  was  offered 
the  position  of  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  by  Jefferson, 
and  again  by  Madison,  but  declined.     A  grand-nephew,  Armistead 
Thomson  Mason,  was  elected  a  Senator  from  Virginia  in  1815,  but 
fell  in  a  duel  with  his  cousin,  John  Mason  McCarty,  at  the  age  of 
tliirty-two,     A  grandson,  Richard  B.  Mason,  colonel  and  brevet- 
brigadier  in  the  United  States  Army,  was  the  first  civil  and  military 
\  Goremor  of  California.     Another  grandson,  James  Murray  Mason, 
I  sent  to  the  Senate  by  Virginia  in  1837,  and  remained  a  member 
until  the  civil  war,  when  he  went  as  Confederate  commissioner  to 
■  England.     Descended,  but  more  remotely,  from  the  same  stock  was 
[John  Y.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
[Tyler,  held  the  same  office,  as  well  as  that  of  Attorney-General, 
Polk,  and  died  in  Paris,  whither  ho  had  been  sent  by  Pierce 
tUnitcd  States  Minister.     Few  families  have  famished  as  many 
lit-      ■  ■     '  men  to  the  service  of  the  republic. 
ti  ;!  of  Virginia  rests  the  tomb  of  George  Mason,  within 

of  the  Capitol  of  the  Union  which  he  labored  to  establish, 
[irhile  pointing  out,  and  in  vain  endeavoring  to  strengthen,  the 
places  in  its  foandation.     A  Virginian  to  the  core,  his  sym- 
I  ext«nded  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  the  colonies,  and  were 
1^  deeply  stirred  by  tlie  sufferings  of  Massachusetts  as  were  those 
of  her  own  great  patriots,  t  he  Adamses,  Warren,  IIauco<>k.    Mayhap 
Liberv  Inrl  i  of  truth  in  the  weird  superstition  that  dis- 

ii«"i     .  ;    watch  and  ward  over  the  resting-pl.iccs  of 

{their  mortal  remains.     What  changes  has  the  spirit  of  Mason  wit- 
•uoe  bis  body  was  rctumc-d   to   earth  !     As  the  mighty 
t  of  Israel,  monmfully  has  he  watched  the  fulfillment  of  hia 
»wn  predietiona.    Ho  strove  for  a  Union  of  consent  and  love,     lie 
one  of  force  and  faat«.     Ho  urged  independent  States  to 
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create  a  common  seivaiit,  the  Federal  Oovernment,  as  a  agefnl 
agent.  Ho  has  eecn  the  creature  tbcj  called  into  being  rend,  like 
Frankenstein,  its  creators,  disperse  their  assemblies  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  deprive  their  citizens  of  every  legal  right.  Thia  he 
was  prepared  for ;  this  he  foretold.  While  his  mind  was  pregnant 
of  the  Union,  like  the  Queen  of  Ilium,  he  dreamed  of  firebrands, 
knowing  the  greed  of  all  power  and  the  necessity  for  its  limitation. 
But  even  he  must  be  startled  as  he  listens  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
representatives  of  New  England  uttered  in  the  halls  of  Congress  ; 
and  more,  as  ho  hears  those  of  the  representatives  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  whose  States  were  formed  from 
territory  so  generously  donated  to  the  Union  by  Virginia. 

With  a  sadness  surpassing  that  of  Rachel,  he  has  seen  the  wealth 
and  cultivation  of  the  South  destroyed  by  unlettered  uultitades 
from  the  interior  of  the  continent,  directed  by  the  fanaticism  of  the 
East.  But  time  is  as  naught  to  immortal  spirits,  and  he  may  wit* 
ness  a  similar  fate  overtake  the  East,  either  through  the  physical 
force  of  these  same  multitudes,  or  through  wild  schemes  of  currency 
and  finance,  derived  from  the  savage  tribes  which  they  have  so 
recently  displaced. 

The  r6le  of  Cassandra  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  bnt  any  calamStj 
nuy  be  predicted  of  a  land  wherein  millions  of  people  have  for-1 
gotten  George  Mason,  to  worship  '"  old  John  Brown."  Yet  a  pD- 
grimage  to  the  shrine  of  Mason  may  restore  to  their  first  affections 
hearts  alienated  from  our  Union,  and  teach  those  whose  devotioa 
to  it  savors  of  fanaticism  and  intolerance  the  beautiful  lesson  of. 

I  charity  and  love.     The  blood  of  our  Englidh  fathers  spilled  in  ihfl 
"  Great  Rebellion  "  had  not  dried  before  Puritan  and  Cavalier  werefl 
in  earnest  council  to  cement  the  fabric  of  England's  greataew. 
The  leaders,  who  had  often  met  in  mortal  strife,  had  not  passed 

'  into  dust  ere  the  Cavalier  boasted  of  the  unflinching  endurance  of 
Cromwell's  "  Ironsides,"  while  the  Pnrit.in  mother  crooned  her  babe 
to  sleep  with  songs  of  knightly  Cavendish  or  Stanley. 

That  it  may  speedily  be  so  with  us  w  the  fervent  prayer  of  cvwy 
true  American  heart ;  and  then,  should  the  cry  arise  that  the  rcpnV 
lie  is  in  peril,  the  only  rivalry  between  the  sous  of  the  North  andl 

"thoso  of  the  South  would  be,  as  in  days  of  yore,  who  could  carry 
th«  common  banner  doepcst  into  the  raoks  of  the  common  foe. 

R.  Tatiok, 


IV. 


RECONSTRUCTION  AND  THE  NEGRO. 


The  condition  of  the  colored  race  of  the  South  has  been,  for  at 
leaflt  forty  years,  the  leading  question  in  our  politics.  For  the  most 
part  it  has  been  an  unwelcome  question,  forcing  itself  into  promi- 
Bcnce  and  compelling  attention  against  the  choice  and  interest  of 
nuMst  of  our  political  leaders  and  their  followers.  The  two  forces 
witidi  would  otherwise  have  shaped  our  political  ends — commerce 
and  empire — have  feared  and  hated  this  issue.  The  business  in- 
lenaHa  of  the  country  have  constantly  deprecated  its  agitation  ;  the 
pride  of  empire,  the  sentiment  of  nationality,  has  always  deplored 
ha  existence  and  stniggled  to  banish  it  from  the  political  field.  The 
•tatcmen  who  from  183.">  to  1B60  held  the  foremost  places  of  politi- 
m1  boanr  and  influence  were  engaged  ui  a  continuous  effort  to 
tattle  it  by  superficial  compromises.  Hieir  successors  at  the  North, 
witb  c<^ii  \  i-ly  few  exceptions,  refused  practically  to  recognize 

ha  rw  ""nirollitig  power  except  under  the  final  stress  of 

oil  \.     The  same  influences  were  strongly  felt  at 

lb'  ..•   , Not  a  few  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  which 

ha' '  '■  the  conflict  of  arms  to  a  successful  close  resumed  the 

c  in  dealing  with  the  new  phases  which 

_       ,  ^  '<'d.     Business  and  the  desire  for  a  formal 

natiotial  anity  ioadly  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  South  with- 

aatfurtber'  '  .•  •  ,,1  aotually  "  '    •]. 

Throagl:  jry  of  win  -h 

In  Mnl    fuller  '.  the   nature   of   the  ifsue   lourhcd    anil 

irlHt^  Uh'  '•  ^  •'  "  "'Tect  human  society.     It  was  pri- 

muatfy  M  •  <'t  question  of  moral  right  and 

umair.  'i-st*   cnnld  alonr  decide   it. 

Coa«ri< '  1  jurisdiction  of  the  question 

whether  tbe  eolorwi  race  should  be  treated  as  men  or  as  brute*,  aa 

hr<   '  "    >^  and  ontoasta  from  the  human  family.    The 

u.  967.  11 
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moral  convictions  of  tho  North  would  permit  no  settlement  whi^ 
did  not  recognize  tho  complete  manhood  of  this  race.     The  stu 
born  and  fanatic  bigotry  of  the  South  -would  consent  to  no  settl 
ment  which  did  not  leave  the  political  power  of  the  States  exclusively' 
in  the  hands  of  the  white  race.     Under  these  influences  and  circum- 
stances the  question,  by  what  methods  conformable  to  our  system 
of  government  the  civil  rights  belonging  generally  to  other  citizens 
might  be  practically  secured  to  the  colored  race,  became,  in  the 
judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  the  most  serious  political 
problem  growing  out  of  the  war.     The  result  was  the  enactment  by 
Congress,  over  the  President's  veto,  of  the  reconstruction  act  of 
March  2,  1807,  making  it  the  condition  of  the  restoration  of  the 
seceding  States  that  new  constitutions  should  be  adopted,  framed 
by  "  delegates  elected  by  the  male  citizens,  twenty-one  years  old 
and  upward,  of  whatever  race,  color,  or  previous  condition,"  and 
securing  to  all  such  persons  the  elective  franchise.     Under  the  prtv^l 
visions  of  this  act  all  the  seceding  States  were  finally  restored  to^^ 
their  practical  relations  to  the  Union. 

In  the  light  of  present  results,  the  policy  of  universal  suffrage 
thus  enforced  at  the  South  is  condemned  not  only  by  those  who 
originally  opposed  it,  but  by  many  who  were  hitherto  its  advocates. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  an  appropriate  inquiry,  whether  nniv  ■ 
frage  at  the  South,  or  especially  what  is  commonly  call' 
snffrage,  was  a  mistake.    Such  an  inquiry  should  bo  made,  if  p< 
Bible,  without  reference  to  partisan  opinions  or  interests.     The  pr© 
ent  condition  of  the  colored  race  of  the  South  can  not  be  riewi 
with  toleration  by  any  right-minded  man  who  is  acquainted  wi 
the  factd.     It  is  certain,  too,  from  the  nature  of  the  question  '\tb6 
aa  well  as  its  close  relations  to  all  our  public  interests,  that  it  wiQj 
remain,  as  heretofore,  an  issue  whirh  can  not  be  avoided.     Seltl 
ments  may  be  attempted  which  Khali  ugiiiti  leave  this  race  to  ii 
£ate,  to  an  unaided  and  friendless  struggle  with  the  hostile  for< 
which  surround  it ;  but  such  settlements  will  settle  nothing.     In  I 
mean  time  it  is  well  to  consider  whether  whatever  degree  of  fi 
ore  may  be  fairly  said  to  characterize  the  pn-sejit  results  of  the  pli 
of  Southern  rccf)nstruction  is  due  either  to  the  j)riuciple  applied  il 
the  general  enfranchisement  of  the  colored  race,  or  to  the  incapaci 
of  that  race  to  properly  exercise  tho  rights  o  ' 

In  determining  the  correctness  of  the  pn      ,       liopled  In  l1 
onfranchisemejit  of  the  colored  rac<!,  it  is  tsscntial  to  rcoall  the  ol 
fwtnret  of  tbo  situation  when  that  measure  was  adopted.     A  war 
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of  four  years,  with  its  enormous  sacrifices  of  life  and  property,  bad 
just  ended.  Tbe  cause  of  the  war  was  the  existence  untler  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  republic  of  the  system  of  chattel  slavery.  Aside 
from  this  system  the  Government  was  essentially  republican.  All 
other  leading  influences  had,  for  more  than  three  quarters  of  a 
ceotun,-,  tended  toward  its  harmonious  growth,  development,  and 
ooDdolidation.  Territory  and  population  had  increased  beyond  pre- 
oedcnt.  A  commanding  position  had  been  reached  among  the  na- 
tions. All  the  elements  of  national  prosperity  ami  greatness  had 
been  developed  to  a  high  degree.  Slavery,  the  one  anti-republican 
influence,  had  put  at  hazard  all  this  growth  and  glory.  It  had 
rtmck  at  the  life  of  the  nation.  The  struggle  had  agonized  the 
lanil.  Tlie  plain  and  inevitable  lesson  of  this  experience  was,  that 
oar  Government,  to  be  safe,  must  be  self-consistent  ;  that,  in  Mr. 
Lincoln's  words,  "  this  Government  cannot  endure  jKjrmanently 
half  slave  and  half  free  "  ;  that  no  anti-republican  element  can  bo 
nf' '         ~  '■"•d  to  remain  in  the  fabric  of  our  Government. 

.  n  was  strongly  enforced  by  the  influence  of  the  great 
prinriplua  which  inspired  the  founders  of  our  Government,  and  still 
conglituted  the  professed  faith  of  the  republic.  By  those  princi- 
pies  the  nation  was  "  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal."  Except  in  the  slave  States  the  suffrage  had  been 
the  rign  and  safeguard  of  that  civil  equality  contemplated  by  the 
fathera.  Tbe  extension  of  the  suffrage  had  kept  even  pace  with  tbe 
ppagresB  of  oxve  most  pro!ij)erous  and  enlightened  communities.  The 
enjoym<mt  by  all  citizens  of  the  right  of  suffrage  was  therefopo 
regarded  as  the  true  comer-stone  of  oar  Government  as  well  as  the 
hot  if  not  tl  '  :'\iarantee  of  individual  freedom.  In  fixing  the 
poKtical  cot  t  the  seceding  States,  the  traditions  and  prin- 

ciples of  our  <Tovemment  united  in  pointing  to  universal  suffrage 
Ulh«  tme  defense  of  public  welfare  and  personal  rights. 

lut,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  disloyalty  to  the  national 
Aimrti'i  i  1 1 11  the  w-hole  white  ]iopulation  of  the  South. 
trf  inncd  rebellion  had  but  just  been  wrenched  from 
thor  hands.  To  permit  the  political  power  of  the  restored  Stales  to 
be  wielded  I      '     '     '     '       '  '    class,  was  to  invite  the  reou  if 

Ihe  dan((ers  >  d.     A  basis  of  loyalty  muM 

OB  which  to  build  the  now  governments.  Tbe  colored  race  alone 
fnniifbrd  this  indisj>cn»ahle  condition  of  reconstruction.  Tlieir 
loyalty  to  the  Union  was  undoubted.  It  was  deep,  pBJWionatc, 
oabliiiriiif;.     If,  then,  the  conquered  communities  of  the  South 
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were  to  be  restored  to  political  life  and  to  resume  their  position 
States,  the  logic  of  republican  principles,  the  principles  of  the  Decla 
ration  of  Independence,  and  the  logic  of  events  and  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances, alike  pointed  to  the  immediate  enfranchisement  of  the 
colored  race  as  the  chief  feature  in  a  wise  plan  of  reconstmction. 
Gradual  enfranchisement  coold  not  meet  the  conditions  then  exist- 
ing. Tests  of  property  or  edacation,  if  ever  wise  or  admis-sible, 
under  our  theory  of  Government,  were  clearly  inadmissible  her 
The  application  of  these  tests  would  exclude  those  whose  influence 
and  participation  could  alone  insure  a  republican  basis  for  the  new 
governments  and  the  political  predominance  of  those  who  we 
loyal  to  the  General  Government. 

Other  considerations  led  to  the  same  conclasions.     It  was  be 
lieved,  as  the  result  of  our  political  experience  as  a  whole,  that  the" 
best  method  of  dealing  with  the  so-called  "  dangerous  classes " — 
those  who  have,  for  the  most  pait,  neither  property  nor  oduca^l 
tion  —  was  to  admit   them  to  the   full  privileges   of  citizenship.  J 
Snch,  with  slight  exceptions  hardly  requiring  mention,  had  boeiv' 
the  policy  adopted  in  all  the  remaining  States.     It  w.ns  believed, 
upon  the  same  authority,  that  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  free 
citizens  was  the  best  school  for  the  education  of  the  citizen  La 
the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  by  his  rights.     These 
beliefs  were  the  results  of  experience.      They  were  not  tbeoriea 
merely.     They  were  the  practical,  working  rules  by  which  onrj 
most  successful  political  communities  had  carried  on  Uiu  businea 
of  government.      Those  who   shaped  the   j»lan   of    reconstructioi) 
were   convinced   that   the   civil  rights  and  future  welfare  of  tl 
colored  race  demanded  that  the  ballot  should   be  pla<;cd  in  it 
hands.    They  felt  that  the  national  Government  was  charged  witbi 
Uie  duty  of  recognizing  and  securing,  so  far  as  legislation  could  J 
go,  the  complete  civil  and  political  equality  of  the  colored  raca] 
with  the  other  races  under  our  GoTGmment.    Thijs  was  especially  | 
due  to  that  race  by  reason  of    its  whole  prerinns  history  in  lhi» 
oonnlry,  as  well   as  its  peculiar  position  at   the  cIoko  of  the  war.] 
But  it  was  not  sentiment  alone  that  guided  to  this  result.    All  otbe 
policies  were  open  to  insuperable  objections.    Direct  military  super 
viftion  of  the  South,  the  continuance  of  the  abnonnal  condition  ex 

•!■  the  n-turn  to  power  of  thouc  who  I 
1  _  i-ive  political  control,  were  the  only 

maining  polioies.    Neither  of  those  policies  could  be  justitied  bj 
wiMOO  or  fl^terienee.    That  Unnponry  vrtb  would  ariao  from  thj 
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immediate  enfranchisement  of  the  colored  race  no  man  donbted, 
but  th*  men  who  supported  the  measure  believed,  with  Maeaulay, 
th»t  "  there  is  only  one  cure  for  the  evils  which  newly-acquired 
free«lom  produces — and  that  cure  is  freed(/m.  \VTien  a  prisoner 
leaves  his  cell,  he  cannot  bear  the  light  of  day  ;  he  is  unable  to 
discriminate  colors  or  recognize  faces.  But  the  remedy  is  not  to 
remand  him  into  his  dungeon,  but  to  accustom  him  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  .  .  .  Many  politicians  of  our  time  are  in  the  habit  of  lay- 
ing it  down  as  a  self-evident  proposition  that  no  people  ought  to  be 
frw!  lill  they  are  fit  to  use  their  freedom.  The  maxim  is  worthy  of 
tbe  fool  in  the  old  story,  who  resolved  not  to  go  into  the  water  till 
be  hjul  learned  to  swim  !  If  men  are  to  wait  for  liberty  tiU  they 
b«ome  wise  and  good  in  slavery,  they  may  indeed  wait  for  ever." 
Huij  bolieved,  with  Mackintosh,  that  "justice  is  the  permanent 
inlerett  of  all  men,  and  of  all  commonwealths,"  and  that  "  the  love 
of  liberty  is  the  only  source  and  guard  of  the  tranquillity  and  grcat- 
BflBB  of  America."  They  believed,  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  "All 
boDor  to  Jefferson  ;  to  a  man  who,  in  the  concrete  pressure  of  a 
Btmgglo  for  national  independence  by  a  single  people,  had  the  cool- 
Bon,  forocsst,  and  capacity  to  introduce  into  a  merely  revolution- 
■rjr  document  an  abstract  truth,  applicable  to  all  men  and  all  times, 
■Ad  K>  to  embalm  it  there,  that  to-d.iy  and  in  all  coming  days  it 
dull  be  a  rebuke  and  a  stumbling-block  to  the  harbingers  of  reap- 
pesrini;  tyranny  and  oppression."  To  men  of  real  faith  in  the  prin- 
cipV       '  nent,  to  men  who  loved  and  practiced  justice, 

wl<  I iiieuts  exist  for  the  good  of  all  the  people,  the 

immediate  and  unconditional  enfranchisement  of  the  colored  race 
of  tbe  South  was  an  act  and  policy  supported  by  the  highest  sano- 
tioDS  of  poltticnl  justice  and  civil  pnidence. 

Tbe  cliargi-s  now  brought  with  most  frequency  and  apparent 
effect  against  this  policy  are,  first,  that  it  was  unjust  and  cruel  to 
lb»  wliite  people  of  the  South  thus  to  subject  them  to  negro  rule  ; 

E~  and,  Moood,  that  the  enfranchisement  of  the  colore*!  race  was  a 
ddSberata  IP^K  over  of  society  to  the  control  of  iguoranoe,  a 
rftemal  of  the  order  of  Natnn*  and  Providence  which  demands  that 
■odety  ahall  reat  on  iDtelligenoc  and  capacity,  not  on  ignorance  and 
iBCfpertcBeeL 
To  tbe  fi:  the  reply  i«  that  colnrcd  suffrage  was  not  the 

•objccti""  "  ■■  ..itc  race  tu  negro  nili-.    Tlie  white  race  retained 

ilA  miifr  all  i(«  immenxe  advanlages  of  property  and  edn- 

cation.    CuJurttl  Mi&agc  waa  limplj  placing  tbo  two  races  on  tho 
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same  plane  of  civil  and  political  rigbts.  It  was  the  giving  of  a  fair 
field  and  an  equal  chanco  to  the  membcre  of  both  races.  It  was 
the  removing  of  all  legal  or  artificial  hindrances  from  the  j>ath  of  the 
one  race,  without  diminishing  a  siiiglo  right  or  adding  a  single  bur- 
den to  the  other  race.  Nor  was  this  true  only  of  the  legal  situation 
and  relations  of  the  two  races.  No  restriction  or  hindrance  in  fact 
existed,  under  this  policy,  to  the  freest  and  most  effective  use  and 
influence  of  all  the  advantages  which  property,  education,  and  po- 
litical experience  necessarily  gave  to  the  white  race  as  a  whole.  Na, 
such  obstacle  existed  either  as  a  proper  consequence  of  the  polic 
of  colored  suffrage,  or  of  the  temper  of  that  race  toward  the  other 
race.  That  policy  had  no  elements  but  justice  and  civil  equality 
that  temper  was  friendly  and  generous.  The  sole  cause  of  the  pi 
liticol  supremacy  of  the  colored  race  at  the  South  was  the  willful 
and  deliberate  refusal  of  the  white  race  to  contribute  its  proper  and 
natural  influence  to  the  practical  work  of  government.  They  chose 
to  yield  to  the  embittering  influences  of  defeat  and  race-hatred, 
rather  than  to  act  the  part  of  faithful  citizens  in  guiding  and  con 
trolling  those  whose  ignorance  and  inexperience  most  imperatively 
required  their  aid.  The  necessary  results  of  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  a  class  occupying  such  relations  to  any  community,  under 
our  form  of  government,  are  obvious  and  uniform.  It  was  as 
to-day  the  greater  part,  of  the  tax-paying  and  educated  class  in  Ne 
England  and  New  York  should  cease  from  all  influence  or  aid  in 
the  work  of  government,  and  sullenly  leave  public  affaint  to  the 
control  of  such  as  might  be  left  to  take  it.  Or,  more  exactly,  it  was 
a«  if  that  class,  not  content  with  refusing  all  aid  in  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  should  seek,  in  a  spirit  of  bitter  and  vengeful  hostility,  to 
deride,  dishonor,  and  embitter  those  into  whose  hands  they  had  sur- 
rendered the  political  power.  It  is  certain  that  no  state  or  com. 
munity  could  suffer  such  a  separation  and  antagonism  of  its  elemen 
without  plunging,  more  or  less  rapidly,  into  temporary  misrule. 

But  with  what  patience  would  just  and  reastmablc  men  listen  to 
the  charge,  especially  when  coming  from  those  who  had  ftirswom 
their  political  duties,  that  this  result  was  due  to  the  false  and  cracl 
policy  which  had  established  universal  suffrage?    The  indignant  re 
ply  would  be :  "  Your  sufferings  are  *ielf-inflicted,  the  just  peualtie 
of  your  own  folly  and  crime  ;  you  have  sown  i"        '    ".  and  you  reai 
the  whirlwind."     llio  best  success  of  self  i,  'iit  anywhen 

presupposes  a  fair  degree  of  cooperation  between  all  classes  in  carry- 
ing on  the  nork  of  govemment.    If  suob  ooOpcmtton  ia  refused  b 
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the  clasfl  representing  property  an3  education,  that  recusant  class, 
■ot  the  policy  or  principle  of  self-government,  is  chargeable  with 
the  rcsulta,  whatever  they  may  be.  "  I  do  not  admit,"  said  Govern- 
or Dii,  in  vetoing  the  proposed  city  charter  of  New  York  in  1872, 
"  that  misgovemment  in  this  city  is  proof  of  the  failure  of  repub- 
lican government.  When  the  Legislature  gives  to  New  York  muui- 
eSpal  government  in  conformity  with  the  general  idea  of  American 
institutions,  it  performs  its  whole  duty.  All  further  responsibility 
■  on  the  jMJople  of  New  York  City  themselves.  If  they  culpably 
neglect  their  own  affairs,  if  they  will  not  give  to  their  own  political 
afElirs  the  SAme  attention  which  the  rest  of  the  people,  in  their 
wv«ral  localities,  are  in  the  habit  of  giving,  they  must  suffer  the 
oon*eqaenoett." 

*The  second  main  charge  brought  against  the  policy  of  universal 
waSn^  in  our  reconstruction,  is  perhaps  sufficiently  answered  al- 
mdy.  Instead  of  violating  or  disregarding  any  natural  or  moral 
hw,  or  law  of  human  nature  or  society,  it  was  the  dictate  and  ex- 
prMaion  of  the  highest  morality  applied  to  the  affairs  of  govem- 
nent,  the  recognition  and  protection  of  the  natural  and  inalienable 
right  of  all  men — tlie  opportunity,  without  artificial  shackles  or 
hindrances;,  to  ran  the  race  of  life.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is 
no  political  community  of  considerable  importance,  either  State, 
dty,  or  large  town,  in  our  country,  in  which  the  voluntary  and  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  educated  and  property- 
owning  clacB  from  all  participation  in  public  affairs  would  not 
spevdily  produce  the  state  of  things  which  has  been  denounced,  when 
seen  at  the  South,  as  the  forcible  and  artificial  elevation  of  the 
ignorant  and  invsponsible  over  the  educated  and  responsible.  The 
en*e  of  soch  results  wherever  seen,  ander  our  Government,  is 
Um  fame.  It  is  the  violation  of  moral  duty  and  natural  law  by 
those  trfao  are  endowwl  with  the  chief  power  of  securing  and  up- 
holding good  govcnimcnt.  To  raise  an  outcry  against  universal 
saCrage  beeaase  of  results  traceable  directly  to  the  neglect,  of  their 
■nqoestiooable  duties  as  citir^ns,  by  the  educated  and  tax-paying 
elMBeH.  '  '    ry  or  a  pitiable  mistake.     No  better 

votils '•  lie  on  this  point  than  these  of  Gold- 

win  Smith  :  "  Tlicre  is  yet  anotlter  class  tlangeroiu  in  its  way — the 
dsM  of  I    ••-•     ■  '  \'  y      -   ,|,^  from  this  country  are  al- 

'WVft  t-  in  Europe  that  thr  l)eirt  men 

here  st  The  answer  is,  that  thotu'  who  in  a 


frM  oou.. 


politics  can  not  bt  th*  best  mm.    A 
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man  is  not  bonnd  to  seek  the  prizes  of  pablic  life  ;  he  will  perhaps 
exercise  more  influence  for  good  if  he  does  not ;  he  is  not  bound  to 
become  the  elave  of  party  ;  he  is  not  bound  to  sit  in  any  conclave 
of  political  iniquity.  But  he  is  bound  to  do  his  utmost,  in  such 
ways  as  are  morally  open  to  h'mi,  to  get  the  best  men  elected,  and 
to  make  the  right  principles  prerai).  If  he  can  not  do  much,  he  is 
still  bound  to  do  what  be  can.  Striking  pictures  have  been  drawn 
of  men  with  high  foreheads  and  intellectual  countenances  con- 
demned to  sit  in  council  beside  low  brows  and  stolid  faces.  But 
would  the  matter  be  mended  if  the  low  brows  and  stolid  face«  had 
the  council  to  themselves  ?" 

And  if,  it  may  be  further  asked,  the  "low  brows  and  stolid 
faces  "  do  have  the  council  to  themselves,  is  it  the  fault  of  imivGrsal 
suffrage  ?  Does  it  suggest  the  remedy  of  the  restriction  of  the  suf- 
frage until  the  "  high  foreheads  and  intellectual  countenances,"  with- 
out effort  on  their  part,  shall  have  the  council  to  themselves  ?  Not  till 
we  abandon  all  pretense  of  faith  in  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  repub- 
lican government  as  understood  and  practiced  hitherto  in  the  United 
States,  will  it  be  admitted  that  it  is  the  province  or  aim  of  govern- 
ment to  secure  to  "  high  foreheads  and  intellectual  countenances  " 
anything  more  than  it  secures  to  "low  brows  and  stolid  faces," 
namely,  a  fair  chance  to  exercise  their  own  faculties,  follow  their 
own  ends,  and  influence  the  cours-e  of  public  affairs  according  to 
their  abilities  and  the  dictates  of  their  own  judgments,  subject  only 
and  equally  to  such  Impartial  legal  restraints  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  crime  and  preserve  public  order.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
there  is  anything  sacred  about  the  right  to  vote,  except  a.s  it  is  be- 
lieved and  proved  to  be  the  best  means  of  securing  those  other 
rights  which  are  sacred  and  inalienable — "life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness."  The  ballot  is  no  more  than  a  means  of  se- 
curing the  best  government,  and  the  best  government  is  that  under 
which  all  the  people  rise  to  the  highest  plane  of  intellectual  and 
moral  development.  The  American  idea  is  that,  by  giving  and 
securing  to  all  the  right  to  vote,  the  result  in  the  large  will  always 
be,  at  least  in  any  American  community,  that  the  various  classes 
will  have,  each  its  appropriate  influence  ;  that  good  govenmient 
being  the  general  interest  will  be  the  general  aim  ;  and  that  in  the 
proces*  of  reaching  this  end  the  v. '  '  mmunity  will  be  ednc-ated 
and  elevat«<i  to  a  degree  never  ri  -  loui  other  methods.    And 

further,  it  is  a  part  of  this  idea  of  government,  that  if  for  a  time 
otU«  arise  and  prevail,  tlw  rumudy  will  be  constantly  in  the  hands 
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of  thoee  who  8a£Fcr,  and  that,  whenever  snch  evils  arrest  the  public 
attention  or  threaten  the  public  welfare,  the  general  interest  M'tll 
compel  their  correction  and  removal.  If,  then,  under  this  system 
and  in  this  country,  the  "  low  brows  and  stolid  faces  "  anywhere  or 
al  any  time  have  the  council  to  themselves,  it  is  because  the  "  high 
foreheads  and  intellectual  countenances "  have  failed  to  use  their 
proper  influence.  No  single  instance  can  probably  be  pointed  out  in 
our  history,  where  it  is  not  certain  that  the  evils  of  bad  government 
WHild  have  been  promptly  corrected  by  the  earnest  and  faithful  ef- 
forts of  the  educated  and  property-owning  classes.  The  Southern 
States  nnder  colored  suflfrage  were  not  exceptions  to  thb  rale.  No 
daas  erer  had  greater  advantages  for  securing  a  proper  share  of  in- 
fliteaoe  in  public  affairs  than  the  white  race  of  the  South  in  1667 ;  no 
clya  were  ever  more  open  or  responsive  to  the  influences  of  i)ropcrty 
and  education  than  the  colored  race  of  the  South.  The  plan  of  re- 
conrtniction  did  not  set  the  colored  race  to  rule  over  the  while  ;  it 
did  not  place  ignorance  above  education.  Such  results,  if  they  have 
eycr  existed,  were  due  to  causes  which  would  produce  in  New  Eng- 
land evils  fiimilar  to  those  which  have  prevailed  in  South  Carolius 
and  Louisiana. 

If  we  tnm  now  to  an  examination  of  the  conduct  and  capacity 
of  the  colored  race  as  shown  during  the  period  of  its  free  exercise 
««f  the  suffrage,  it  will  appear  that  that  race  exhibited  qualities  en- 
titling it  to  all  the  political  privileges  conferred  by  the  reconstruc- 
tioo  mnunres.  It  ia  necessary  here  to  shut  out  the  partisan  clamor 
■ail  misrepresentation  of  the  day,  and  attend  only  to  the  authentic 
facta  a*  the  ground  of  judgment.  First,  then,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  eolorod  race  gave  to  the  Southern  States  wise,  liberal,  and  just 
eoDstitutioDS.  Under  influences  which  elsewhere  had  led  to  pnni- 
tofy  an'  I'S  tow."ird  those  who  had  supported 

■laTer}  aiio  law  of  the  ten  States  embraced  in 

the  reconstruction  act  of  lH(i7  shows  no  instance  of  a  purpose  or 

effp—  '-  ,  r  '■-" •-  claases  or  individuals  from  an  equal  share  in 

■II    ,  _;!«.     The  demands   of   public  education  were 

fully  rwiogiiir-tMl  aud  provided  for.  The  methods  and  principles  of 
taxation  yaufi  just  and  euUghtene<L  The  modes  of  selecting  judi- 
cial offioera  were  rach  as  prevail  in  the  most  prosperous  States  of 
the  North.     In  a  word,  the  constinuioi-      '   "  "   ■       s 

vottld  to-day  command  the  almost  wwy 

ficicnt  and  iiuparti.-U  J-id^os  and  rritici*.  And  the  same  conclusion 
will  follow  from  an  examination  of  the  general  legislation  in  those 
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States  during  the  same  period.     It  was,  with  few  exceptioDB,  dio ' 
tated  by  the  public  wants  and  suited  to  the  public  needs. 

In  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the  practical  aflfairs  of  govcmment, 
much  must  be  said  in  approval  of  the  t>pirit  and  methods  which 
then  prevailed.  Elections  were  free,  fair,  and  honest.  Political 
canvasses  were  conducted  by  the  colored  race  without  violence,  or 
disonier,  or  excessive  rancor.  The  power  which  they  held  they  put 
fairly  at  hazard  with  each  recurring  election.  They  neither  cheated 
nor  intimidated  nor  sought  to  intimidate  their  opponents.  Their 
popular  assemblages  listened  with  respect  and  attention  to  the  ar- 
monts  of  their  bitterest  political  foes  on  those  rare  occasions 
hen  their  foes  condescended  to  address  them  with  arguments 
Public  order  was  maintained.  Crime  was  detected  and  punished. 
Life  and  property  were  as  safe  as  in  most  of  the  States. 

There  was  a  period  of  official  corruption  and  profligacy  in  the 
States  in  which  the  colored  vote  predominated,  extending  generally 
from  1869  to  lH'tA.  It  arose  from  causes  already  explained.  It 
was  confined  to  official  life  ;  it  was  produced  and  inspired  by  a  few 
leaders  who  had,  for  purposes  of  plunder,  made  their  way  to  public 
places.  As  in  the  similar  condition  of  affairs  which  prevailed  in  the 
city  of  New  York  from  1866  to  1 873,  official  corruption  at  the  South 
for  a  time  baffled  investigation  and  defied  public  sentiment.  In  its 
worst  stages  it  did  not  equal  this  description,  given  by  the  *'  Com- 
mittee of  Seventy,"  of  corruption  in  New  York:  "It  has  bought 
Legislatures,  controlled  Governors,  corrupted  newspapers,  defiled 
cotirts  of  justice,  violated  the  ballot-box,  threatened  all  forms  of 
civil  .ind  religions  liberty,  awed  the  timid  rich,  bribed  the  toiling 
masses,  and  cajoled  respectable  citizens,  and  has  finally  grown  so 
strong  and  reckless  as  to  openly  defy  the  intelligence  and  virtue 
which  is  believed  to  be  inert,  voiceless,  and  powerless  to  stay  it« ; 
aggressions,  or  to  assort,  the  supremacy  of  honesty  and  justice.' 
Southern  corruj)tion  .assumed  more  grotesque,  and  perhaps  more  of- 
fensive forms,  than  were  displayed  elsewhere  ;  but  it  was  never  »o 
powerful,  daring,  or  pervasive  as  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 
It.  never  polluted  the  sources  nf  politicid  power  ;  it  never  violated 
the  ballot-box;  it  never  bribed  the  "toiling  masses."  It  may  b« 
said  with  perfect  tnjth  that  the  colored  voters  of  the  South  never  i 
»a8tain«-d  public  men  whom  they  Iwlieved  to  be  comipl.  They  ad- 
b«nid  with  rare  fidelity  to  those  who  had  once  gained  their  confi-  I 
deooe.  But.  whenever  a  public  man  was  shown  to  be  corrupt,  thv 
oolored  votcn  rejected  him  with  as  much  eert.'iiuty  and  promptocm 
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M  the  TOten  of  the  North  have  shown.  It  is  not  true — with  what- 
crer  frequency  or  coalidenco  the  assertion  may  have  been  made — 
that  tlie  colored  race  of  the  Soatli  deliberately  or  consciously  sns- 
tAincd  leaders  or  public  officers  who  were  found  guilty  of  dishonest 
OOdduct  or  corrupt  practices.  Such  leaders  and  officers  were  de- 
prived of  office  and  power.  From  1873  till  1876,  when  political 
power  was  violently  wi-ested  from  them,  it  is  the  truth  of  history 
that  tliere  was  at  the  South  a  steady  progress  toward  good  govem- 
meot,  parity  of  adminigtration,  reform  of  abases,  and  the  choice  of 
capable  and  honest  public  officers,  in  those  States  in  which  the  col- 
ored mce  had  most  complete  control.  There  were  here,  .is  there  are 
in  Mil  communities,  !<ham  reformers.  At  periods  of  special  excite- 
ment, or  under  peculiar  influences  and  circumstances,  the  reform 
moTement  was  checked,  and  corrupt  and  dishonored  leaders  seemed 
for  a  time  to  rcg.ain  power.  But  such  reverses  were  overcome,  and 
in  1870  those  who  had  most  conspicuously  shown  their  ability  and 
ooorage  in  the  work  of  reform  were  in  substantial  control  of  the 
political  power  of  the  colored  race.  In  South  Carolina,  where  per- 
b«pe  official  eorraption  had  been  greatest,  the  progress  of  reform 
had  been  such  as  to  compel  ine  acknowledgment,  by  those  who  had 
most  violently  denounced  colored  suffrage,  that  the  best  assurance 
of  pood  government  in  the  future  lay  in  the  continuance  of  the 
power  of  those  who  were  then  successfully  working  out,  tlirough 
the  political  party  supported  by  the  colored  vote,  the  correction  of 
public  abases. 

This  condition  of  affairs,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  the  result 
aohdy  of  the  movement  for  reform  within  the  political  party  which 
OW«d  !U  power  mainly  lo  the  colored  race.  The  reforms  accom- 
pUabed  were  demanded  and  snp]>orted  by  the  colored  voters.  The 
Itfuiiu  leaders  were  chosen  and  sustained  in  their  work  by  the 
qrn^sthy  and  approval  of  a  vast  m.ijority  of  that  class  of  voters. 
If,  as  w*!*  tlie  fact  in  the  crusade  against  corruption  in  New  York, 
party  linos  could  have  been  disregarde*! ;  if  the  white  minority  hod 
lookoil  only  tn  »<vmring  the  best  means  for  reform  and  good  govem- 
mmt,''  vement  would  have  advanced  to  complete  sno- 

CtM  vr. hindrance  or  delay.     Such  cooperation  woald 

hsTO  boen  wclcnrotxl  by  the  colored  race.  A  better  agency  for 
peaceful  and  pc-rnim  •  in  was  never  1.     The  ooknvd 

race  by  aattue  and  i  l-  miUL,  pvac<  >  loving,  tcaoha' 

bic,  patient,  and  religiouB.  Tauf^ht  by  such  inHaenccs  and  meibo<Is 
aa  are  nado  tue  of  ia  othor  States,  this  noo  would  have  yielded  to 
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the  sway  of  reason  and  justice  in  their  political  condact,  far  more 
readily  than  did  the  inaeses  through  -which  for  a  time  corrupt  leaders 
and  public  officers  maintained  their  power  in  New  York.  The  work 
of  maintaining  good  government  without  the  aid  and  with  the  hos- 
tility of  the  greater  part  of  the  class  possessing  property  and  edaoa- 
tion  must  always  be  extremely  difficult.  No  people  or  race  that 
has  shown  itself  able,  under  such  conditions,  to  establish  wise  and 
liberal  constitutions  and  laws,  to  set  in  successful  operation  the  great 
agencies  which  produce  and  uphold  otir  best  cirilization,  and,  when 
attacked  and  wellnigh  overcome  by  official  corruption  and  profli- 
gacy, to  defeat  and  destroy  this  enemy,  and  to  restore  the  rule  of 
public  integrity  and  honor,  is  without  the  very  highest  title  to 
exen-ise  the  rights  and  assume  the  duties  of  self-government.  Hub 
title  the  colored  race  earned  by  their  conduct  from  1868  to  1876. 
The  fact  of  the  present  suppression  and  overthrow  of  colored 
rage  at  the  South  is  now  made  the  ground  of  the  argument  that 
she  race  was  not  equal  to  the  duties  of  self-government.  It  is  said 
that  every  people  worthy  of  freedom  and  self-government  will  have 
freedom  and  self-government.  It  is  said  that  the  inability  of  a 
people  to  cope,  in  physical  and  material  resources,  with  its  enemies, 
is  proof  that  such  a  people  b  not  entitled  to  retain  its  political 
power.  Such  conelusiona  are  as  illogical  as  they  are  inimoral. 
Under  the  principles  of  our  Government  and  of  all  just  govern- 
ment, rights  are  not  dependent  on  numbers  or  physical  strength  or 
material  resources.  The  right  to  vote,  and  to  have  that  vote  hon- 
estly CQunted — the  right  to  hold  and  exercise  the  political  power 
conferred  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  when  honestly  counted — these 
are  rights,  under  our  Govermnent,  totally  independent  of  the  power 
or  wealth  or  education  of  the  voters.  If  at  any  time  or  in  any 
place  these  rights  are  denied  or  defeated,  there  the  most  character- 
'c  principle  of  our  political  system  is  dishonored.  Nor  is  it  an 
wcr  to  this  to  say — even  if  the  statement  were  true  in  any  sense 
'^ — that  better  government  has  been  secured  by  the  defeat  of  the 
M'ill  of  a  majority  of  the  voters.  In  the  first  place,  there  can  be 
no  legitimate  State  government,  goo<l  or  had,  under  our  system, 
which  does  not  derive  its  title  from  the  .ictual  legal  result  of  the 
votoK  cast.  A  government  otherwise  derived  is  tainted  by  an  origi- 
nal and  incurable  vice.  In  the  next  place,  no  government,  however 
wise  and  pure  in  administration,  is  worth  the  price  of  a  violation  of  ' 
the  first  principles  upon  which  all  gov«nunent«,  under  oar  system, 
rest.    To  hold  otherwise  is  to  toaUce  govemmsot  dependent 
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for  its  sancrtion,  not  on  the  consent  of  the  governed  nor  on  the  will 
of  the  majority,  but  ou  the  consent  and  will  of  any  number  or 
combination  of  persons  who  may  chance  to  possess  the  preponder- 
ance of  physic^  strength  and  resources. 

The  present  political  supremacy  of  the  white  race  in  at  least  five 
of  the  Southern  States  b  the  result  of  the  violent  exclusion  or 
frsndnlent  suppression  of  the  colored  vote.  No  honest  and  well- 
informed  man  will  question  this.  In  South  Carolina,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana,  the  result  has  been  reached  by  a  system  of  deliberate, 
orgaiuEed  violence  in  all  its  forms,  supplemented  and  crowned  by 
the  most  daring  and  stupendous  election  frauds.  It  is  an  intoler- 
able affront  to  every  sentiment  of  humanity  or  dictate  of  justice, 
to  argue  that  any  results  secured  by  such  means  are  less  detestable 
than  the  atrocities  and  crimes  by  which  they  were  wrought.  W\v>- 
ever  prevents  any  lawful  voter  from  casting  his  vote,  or  constrains 
him  to  cast  it  contrary  to  his  will,  or  deprives  it,  when  cast,  of  its 
•qaal  share  in  determining  the  result  of  the  election,  Ls  guilty  of  a 
palpable  and  'vulgar  fraud,  llie  defense  of  such  fraud,  by  a  rcfer- 
eaoe  to  any  resolta  which  may  follow,  is  a  specimen  of  degrading 
Jcfttitism. 

>\*hat  morality  and  reason  thus  affirm,  experience  confirms. 
The  only  serious  menace  to  the  prosperity,  unity,  and  life  of  the 
nation  has  proceeded  directly  from  a  departure  from  the  doctrine 
of  equal  civil  and  political  rights — the  claim  and  exercise  of  exclu- 
aire  political  control  by  a  few  over  the  many.  The  South  from 
1788  to  I  KOI)  was  the  complete  tjrpc  and  embodiment  of  commnni- 
tim  in  which  iMjlillcal  power  is  held  exclusively  by  property  and 
•dncation.  Hy  a  law  as  sure  and  uniform  in  its  results  as  the  opera- 
tions of  Nature,  these  communities  became  oligarchies  in  the  most 
odious  sense  of  the  term,  hostile  in  spirit  and  action  to  all  repub- 
lican idea*.  In  seventy  years  from  the  foundation  of  the  Govem- 
ment  "ordaine<l  to  establish  justice  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
Gberty,"  the  wealth,  education,  and  piety  of  the  South  stood  ready, 
■word  in  hand,  to  destroy  that  Govemmcut,  and  to  maintain  in  its 
fiace  «  'limed  by  its  founders  to  rest  on  the  cor- 

O0'-«ton  y.     And  to-<lay  again,  as  in  1800,  the  same 

oil-  I'ower,  crushing  the  colored  race  under  its  feet,  seeks 

wi;:  ■  t  .._..   r  ,     1  _,  1    -,-,  grasp  the  national  power  as  the 

agi.  lid  and  perpetuate  its  own  spirit 

and  practice  of  >  '>pprcssion. 

D.    II.   CUAUBBSLAIK. 


THE  EMPIRE  OF  THE  DISCONTENTED.* 


It  has  been  often  remarked  that  foreigners  visiting  Russia 
derive  from  their  journey  widely  different  impressions,  according 
to  the  social  classes  they  had  intercourse  with,  their  personal  expe- 
rience, and  stiU  more,  perhaps,  according  to  the  institutions,  habits, 
»nd  customs  of  their  own  country.  Indeed,  there  scarcely  can  be 
found  another  country  about  which  so  many  different  opinions  exist 
as  about  Russia.  It  appears  to  be  something  of  a  modem  »phinx — 
a  puzzle  for  all  mankind,  au  unraveled  and  incomprehensible  mys- 
tery. 

That  the  present  state  of  Russia  is  most  deplorable  is  a  plain 
fact,  which  is  beyond  doubt  and  discussion.     The  Russian  press 
itself  freely  admits  it.     "  Russia  has  become  an  empire  of  the  dis- 
contented !  "  exclaimed  the  celebrated  Katkoff,  in  his  "iloscowj 
Gazette,"  shortly  after  the  war,  and  this  expression  lias  been  echoed 
by  the  whole  public  opinion  in  Russia,  and  given  a  theme  to  all  the! 
press.     Reviewing  the  abominable  cases  of  corruption  which  the] 
last  war  has  disclosed,  the  "  St.  Petersburg  News  "  sajrs  in  a  recent 
issue  :  "The  moral  standard  of  our  six-iety  scorns  to  have  sunk  so 
low  that  we  have  utterly  lost  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  right 
rirom  wrong,  honor  from  baseness,  patriotism  from  cj^ism.     In 
lost  every  representative  of  our  official  spheres  wo  are  led  to 
suspect  a  rascal  and  a  thief.     We  distrust  each  other,  wc  believe 
no  more  in  ourselves,  all  honest  principles  seem  to  have  become  on 
empty  phrase  ;  and  a  cold  skepticism  in  all  things  not  pertainlnj; 
rectly  to  our  personal  interests  t.eems  to  have  taken  hdld  of  the  j 
rholc  n.-ition."    Still  more  violent  in  its  expressions  is  the  "  Novoyo 
Vremjft  "  ("  Kew  Time  ^),  the  lending  St.  Petersburg  paper.   "  Wljftt 
a  time  wc  are  living  in  !  "  it  exclaims.     "  Every  day  brings  new  di&- ' 

*  Thii  article  U  printed  unaltcrod  in  tbo  antbor'i  own  Engliab. — Buraa. 
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elosom,  on  all  aides  we  are  Burroundcd  with  rascals  who  have  long 
lost  all  eense  of  their  moral  debasement.     In  this  pestiferous 
'  'Te  honest  hearts  lose  their  energy,  gradually  sink  lower 
'  r,  or  are  crushed  in  fruitless  attempts  to  shake  off  the  curse 
lying  upon  us."    Such  is  the  picture  of  utter  demoralization  drawn 
by  the  Russian  press.     Muzzled  as  it  is  by  a  barbarous  censorship, 
H  can  certainly  not  be  suspected  of  exaggeration.     If  we  add  to 
tills  picture  financial  exhaustion  and  utter  impofverishment  of  the 
laboring  classes  caused  by  an  exorbitant  and  disproportionate  taxa- 
tion, we  shall  convey  to  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of  the  terrible  crisis 
I  through  which  Russia  is  now  passing,  and  exclude  the  suspicion  of 
(attempting  to  conceal  its  importance. 

Is  tliis  state  of  affairs  hopeless  ?    Is  it  the  agony  of  the  Russian 

Has  the  latter  played  out  its  part  in  history,  and  is  thisj 
beginning  of  an  utter  decomposition?    There  is  every  reason] 
to  believe  that  such  is  not  the  case.     Tlie  nation  itself  is  safe  and 
Muud — the  ezardom  alone,  that  cancer  which   has  for  centuries 
[•acked  ibc  life's  blood  out  of  the  Russian  people,  with  its  whole 
]  train,  is  rotting  off  and  falling  to  pieces.      What  the  world  is 
I  vow  witnessing  is  the  agony  of  Russinn  autocracy.     The  czardom 
abme  is  the  true  cause  of  all  the  misery  Russia  has  endured  for 
1  and  is  now  still  enduring.     With  its  overthrow  the  nation 
breathe  freely,  and  will  at  last  be  able  to  develop  all  its  latent 
•.     Few  foreigners,  and   especially  few  citizens  of   a  free 
rooontry,  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  what  the  Russian  Czar  actu- 
ly  is,  and  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  power  he  is  endowed 
[with-    I  have  had  occasion  to  meet  several  Americans  in  St.  Peters- 
Irarg  wIh>,  charmed  by  the  pleasant  intercourse  with  the  represcnta- 
ttm  of  the  Russian  court  and  high  life,  were  rather  inclined  to 
looodder  the  Russian  Government  a  sort  of  paternal  and  comfort- 
la  arrangement,  saving  the  peaceful  citizen  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
and  ox|)cnMi,  and  forming  a  necessary  part  of  the  Russian  national 
f-      —  ''''      truth,  however,  is  tliat  the  czardom  is  not  at  aUj 

It  was  bom  out  of  the  Tartar  yoke,  which  ha 
ia  for  two  centuries.     The  Asiatic  despotism  of 

i .,Lil  all  independent  classes  and  political  organiza- 

in  RuMia ;  and  the  Csani  of  Moscow,  after  driving  away  the 
'  M<>  ])olioy,  and  achieved  the  worlc  began 

.  irs. 
llie  power  concentrated  in  the  RnimtiuD  Czars  is  without  prcce- 
ia  history,  and  baa  at  all  tiia««  «xort«<l  a  moat  fatal  inflneaovj 
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on  pnblio  life  in  Russia  as  well  zs  on  the  personal  character  of 
the  Czars  themselves.  Trained  to  a  slavish  obedience  and  to  the 
belief  that  the  personal  will  of  one  man  and  not  the  law  was  the 
guiding  principle  of  their  whole  existence,  the  people  gradually 
sank  into  that  political  and  intellectual  apathy  from  which  ev< 
now  the  mass  of  the  Russian  peasantry  has  not  yet  awakened.  Thi 
Government  took  in  the  popular  imagination  the  form  of  a  law  of 
Katurc,  the  effect-s  of  which  could  neither  be  foreseen  nor  avoided, 
but  only  like  those  of  Nature  deified  and  adored.  Not  only  to  the 
people,  however,  but  to  the  Czars  themselves  has  their  power  be- 
come a  curse.  Feeling  the  awful  responsibility  weighing  on  them, 
they  naturally  sought  to  aUeviale  it  by  giving  their  power  a  divine 
character.  Every  one  of  their  acts  they  began  to  consider  as  the 
will  of  God,  themselves  as  His  instruments,  and  every  man  who 
dared  to  oppose  them  as  an  insolent  athebt  not  recognizing  the 
dictates  of  Heaven,  for  whom  no  punishment  could  appear  too  cruel 
and  severe.  In  a  certain  sense  the  opinion  is  well  founded,  that  all 
Russian  Czars  were  more  or  less  maniacs.  A  human  mind  can  not 
boar  the  strain  put  on  it  by  the  exercise  of  an  almost  divine  power. 
It  naturally  acquires  a  morbid  disposition,  which  takes  different 
forms,  according  to  the  character  and  energy  of  each  individual. 
A  man  with  an  undaunted  will  and  energy  becomes  a  maniac  of 
his  own  power,  a  cold-blooded  tyrant,  in  whose  eyes  the  strict  main- 
tenance of  his  "  divine  "  rights  becomes  a  religion,  a  creed  it  is  his 
duty  to  uphold.  The  prototype  of  this  species  of  "  Caesarean"  ma- 
nia is  to  be  found  in  our  century  in  the  person  of  Nicholas  I.,  thai 
present  Emperor's  father. 

In  oriler  to  understand  rightly  the  present  state  of  affairs  ii 
Russia,  we  mast  devote  some  of  our  space  to  the  characteristics 
that  extraordinary  man.  Nicholas  was  the  type  of  a  convinc 
autocrat^ — of  an  autocrat  "by  the  grace  of  God."  In  liim  all  th( 
traditions  of  ancietit  czardom  wrxe  personified  ;  he  exercised  hi 
j»owcr  not  only  as  a  right,  but  as  a  holy  duty,  imposed  on  him  h; 
Providence,  and  crushed  his  enemies,  not  from  personal  hatred  ot, 
out  of  governmental  interests,  but  simply  as  a  work  of  hcaveni 
justice. 

An  episode  which  happened  in  I  W4.S  with  n  member  of  my  o 
family  will  best  serve  to  illustrate  this  feature  in  the  charat-ter 
the  "  Iron  Czar."     A  relation  of  mine,  who  was  then  a  stndetit  at  thi 
Kl,  Pftcrnburg  University,  had,  with  a  few  frinndj,  formed  a  litera 
society,  tii  which  the  work*  of  contemporary  political  cconomisi 
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pmUicisti,  anil  plnlosopberti,  were  read  aiid  debated.     One  of  the , 
tjuiiamerable  Bpios  of  the  secret  police  denonnced  the  society  as  ftl 
[••secret  revolntionary  organization,"  and  my  relative,  as  president 
'  thereof.     The  latter  was  of  coume  arrested,  locked  up  in  one  of  the 
oitdergronnd  cells  of  the  St.  Petersburg  fortress,  and  summarily 
condemned,  by  a  special  military  court,  to  transportation  to  Siber 
^for  life. 

All  the  influence  which  our  family  possessed  in  high  quarters 

'^ras  brought  to  bear  on  the  Czar,  but  all  in  vain.     At  last  the  mother 

of  the  prisoner,  meeting  the  Czar  one  day  daring  one  of  his  solitary 

riralks  in  the  Summer  Garden,  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  averring  her 

'Bou'a  innocence,  and  imploring  his  pardon.     The  Czar  seemed  to  be 

profoundly  touched.     He  raised  the  old  lady  with  the  most  chival- 

and  pitying  deference,  and  promised  her  to  reconsider  her  son'aj 
^ttwe,  and  to  have  a  personal  interview  with  him.  Nicholas  was  truol 
lo  his  word.  The  very  next  day  the  young  culprit  was  brought  out 
_of  his  cell,  and,  a  few  moments  later,  he  stood  alone  before  the 
speror.  The  latter  took  him  by  the  hand,  led  him  before  an 
t  image  of  the  fSaviour  suspended  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  and,  forcing 
>  him  down  on  his  knees,  exclaimed  : 

"Can  yon  swear  Ijefore  the  Almighty  God  that  neither  you  nor 
'  a.'isociatcs  had  .any  criminal  design  against  my  life?     Can  you 
'  that  you  believe  in  the  holiness  and  eternity  of  the  Russian 
atocracy?" 
A>  Boon  as  the  prisoner  had  recovered  from  his  trabounded  ma-  ' 

he  answered : 
"I  can  swear  to  your  Majesty  that  neither  I  nor  any  of  my 
friends  had  the  remotest  design  against  your  safety.     As  to  the 
■tocratic  form  of  government.  I  can  not  conscientiously  swear  that 
believe  in  its  eternity.     The  historj'  of  other  countries  teaches  us 
rtbat  the  time  must  come,  even  in  Russia,  when  the  people  itself  will 
toke  part  in  its  government." 

The  <^  T  not  a  syllable,  embraced  the  young  man  with 

DO>t  y.  nci«s,  and  drawing  a  ring  from  his  own  finger 

MP  it  to  hmj,  saying  : 

'*n»l«  is  a  token  of  respect  from  your  Czar.     You  have  been 
ami  truthful  to  roe  ;  and  there  is  nothing  I  hate  so  much  as 

He  then  approached  his  writing-table,  on  which  the  sentence  of 
the  csourt  CQOcemittff  my  relative  was  lying,  and  with  one  Btrok0| 

of  tl  Of  I 

W 
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"  I  |iity  yon  from  the  bottom  of  my  bcart,"  ho  said ;  *'  you  arc 
honest  man,  and  an  honest  man,  true  to  his  convictions,  is  m< 
dangerous  to  autocracy  than  an  unprincipled  rascal.     Tbereforoij 
must  punish  yon,  though  never  was  this  duty  more  painful  to 
than  now.     God  bless  you,  my  bod,  and  judge  me  mercifully  if  I 
should  appi'ar  to  be  in  the  wrong." 

And,  once  more  embracing  his  victim,  he  led  him  to  the  door. 

This  story,  every  particular  of  which  I  have  heard  from  my 
relative  himself,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign,  was 
pardoned  and  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  depicts  vividly  the  jie- 
culiaritic-"  of  Nicholas's  great  but  entirely  deranged  mind.  The 
holiness  of  his  position,  as  defender  of  autocracy,  became  a  mania, 
an  idie  Jixe,  for  which  he  would  have  sacrificed  his  life  as  he  did 
those  of  others,  if  the  occasion  of  doing  so  had  presented  itself. 
Nicholas  may  have  been  called  the  "  Brutus  of  autocracy."  Like 
all  the  princes  of  the  Romanoff  family,  he  had  received  but  a  miser- 
able education.  Accustomed  from  childhood  to  deal  either  with 
fawning  courtiers  or  with  severely  disciplined  soldiers,  he  consid- 
ered a  soldier  the  ideal  of  a  true  citizen,  implicit  obedience  the 
only  civic  virtue,  and  a  barrack  the  model  of  political  organizal  ion. 
In  his  mind  a  spirit  of  military  discipline  was  to  pervade  the  whole 
country.  The  free  will  of  each  citizen  was  limited  by  the  scope  of 
his  private  life.  In  all  public  matters  the  "holy  power"  of  the  C; 
reigned  paramount,  and  not  only  criticism,  bat  a  plain  disc' 
sion,  even  a  thorough  knowledge  of  such  matters  on  the  part  ol 
private  citizen,  was  considered  criminal. 

This  horrible  system,  which  only  the  morbid  imagination  of  a 
maniac  could  have  invented,  was  carried  out  with  a  merciless  logic 
and  a  set  purpose,  as  only  a  groat  mind,  great  even  in  its  aberrations^ 
is  capable  of.     The  public  schools  were  managed  on  a  thoroiighl 
military  plan.     Learning  by  heart  was  the  chief  occupation,  and 
sciences  wore  ".arranged  "  specially  for  Russia,  so  as  not  to  give 
slightest  possible  occasion  for  liberal  theories  or  religious  ■  ■ 
In  ancient  history,  for  instance,  the  Roman  Republic  w.i 
eliminated.    From  the  kings  the  pupils  had  to  skij*  over  to 
cmperonK,  ainl   the  intermediate  period  was  done  away  with 
sentences  :  '*  After  Tarquinius  the  Roman  people  became  unruly 
revolted  ag.ainst  the  legal  authorities.     A  time  of  hidcuus  dist 
anf«  followc<l  until  Julins  Cwsar  appeared,"  etc.    The  history 
Fmneo  wan  taught  only  up  to  Louis  XV.    ITie  history  of  Hi 
waa  diiSort«d  in  all  possible  ways,  bo  a«  to  conceal  all  that 
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iTe  been  inter|jreto(l  unfavorably  for  some  of  tbo  Czars.  It  Bccma 
soarcelj  credible,  and  yet  it  is  but  the  plain  truth,  that  until  the 
t  day  thi-  facts  of  the  murder  of  Peter  III.  by  his  wife  Catha- 
',  and  of  Paul  I.  by  a  conspiracy  of  noblemen,  of  which  the  poor 
maniac's  o<ni  son,  the  "gentle  "  Alexander  I.,  was  the  guiding  spirit, 
not  admitted  to  publication  in  Russia,  and  Beverely  proscribed 
m  all  school-books  I 
To  say  that  the  public  press  was  mutzled  beyond  description 
would  scarcely  give  an  a<^leqwate  idea  of  the  reality  such  as  it 
was.  Not  only  was  aU  discussion  of  public  affairs  strictly  forbidden, 
but  even  silence  on  certain  matter."*  was  often  considered  a  crime. 
Man}'  instances  may  be  cited  of  publications  having  been  suppressed, 
not  because  they  criticised  the  Government,  but  because  they  did 
not  ftrtiigf.  it  sufficiently  ! 

As  I  have  said,  this  system  was  carried  out  by  Nicholas  with 

that  steadfast  logic  and  settled  purpose  peculiar  to  maniacs.     Ilifl 

^holo  life,  all  the  faculties  of  a  naturally  powerful  mind,  had  been 

!VOt«"d  to  training  the  people  into  a  nation  of  crippled  idiots  and 

luuve^     When  after  the  crash  of  the  Crimean  war  this  terrible 

f  rn«h  began  to  dawn  upon  him — when  the  stem,  merciless  hand  of 

1 !  ■  'lory  showed  him  the  abyss  of  corruption,  raj5cality,  ignorance,  and 

•!  •   mto  which  he  had  cast  his  people  by  carrying  out  what  he 

ti  ■   I   to  be  the  will  of  God — then  the  "Iron  Czar"  broke  down 

like  a  rei'd  and  died.     It  is  well  known  to  the  initiated  in  court  mat- 

at  St.  Petei-sburg  that  on  his  deathbed  he  confided  to  his  son, 

present  Emperor,  the  secret  of  his  broken  life,  and  made  him 

to  adopt  a  scries  of  liberal  measures,  and  before  all  the  cman- 

of    tbt)  M-rfs,   which   was    accordingly  accompUsbod    in 

U 

A  m-i'!  "  can  scarcely  be  imag^neclj 

tluu  that  ^  and  his  son  and  succe 

Alexander  IL    If  the  former  presents  a  typical  instance  of  the  effects 
< '  '  -tn  on  n  powerful,  manly,  and  energetic  mind,  the  latter 

i  -,  on  the  contrary,  the  pcrhajtn  still  more  direful  influence  of 

ijto  power  on  a  weak  niiniL    Alexander  received,  under  the  au- 
•l>ii.vii  of  the  poet  Joukoffsky,  a  somewhat  better  education  than  ia 
ly  awarded  to  the  princes  of  the  Romanoff  family.     But  at 
auDO  time  this  edacation  ii:  '  in  the  mind  of  the  young 

i«v  Uist  ragms  pnrpoMiloM  t-<<. .  .ilityof  the  roni.antic  school 

of  which  Jookoffsky  was  one  of  the  distinguished  representatives. 
Combiaod  with  hia  natarally  woak,  imaginativo,  and  onsettlcd  dts*. 
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position,  tlie  romantic  edacation  he  receired  excrcbed  a  pemiciouB 
influence  on  the  further  development  of  his  faculties,  impairing  their 
energy  and  destroying  that  clearness  and  precision  of  thought  which 
is  the  conditio  sine  <jtut  tion  for  an  able  ruler.  Alexander's  char- 
acter can  be  defined  in  one  sentence  :  he  has  not  ■will  enough  to  bo 
good,  and  he  is  not  good  enough  to  have  a  will.  Keenly  aware  of 
the  heavy  responsibility  which  rests  on  him,  he  constantly  wavers 
between  two  opposite  resolutions;  he  ponders  sometimes  whole  years 
over  one  decision,  and,  when  he  at  last  carries  it  out,  the  right  time 
for  it  is  generally  past,  and  it  has  long  ago  "lost  the  name  of  action." 
Hamlet  on  the  throne,  endowed  with  an  almost  superhuman  power 
of  doing  good  or  evU,  is  the  true  picture  of  the  Czar  Alexander  L 
That  such  a  character  is  open  to  all  influences,  that  it  mistakes  ob- 
stinacy for  strength  of  will,  and  is  unable  to  distinguish,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  government,  truth  from  falsehood  and  good  from  evil,  need 
scarcely  be  added. 

Indeed,  the  present  reign  has  as  many  phases  ae  the  Czar  has 
had  favorites,  each  phase  retaining  the  peculiar  tint  of  iiKlecision 
and  incompleteness  cast  on  it  by  the  Czar's  personal  character.  Tlie 
first  years  of  the  present  reign  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  the  most  sanguine  hopes.  Almost  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Nicholas  the  whole  system  of  government  changed 
abruptly.  The  preparatory  measures  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  were  begun,  the  press  was  given  a  freedom  of  speech  altogeth- 
er unprecedented  in  Russia,  the  system  of  instruction  underwent  a 
most  radical  reform  ;  the  courts,  the  army,  the  local  administration, 
in  short,  every  branch  of  govemnient,  was  revised  and  reformed, 
and  a  new  life  seemed  to  spring  up  amid  the  ruins  of  the  former 
tyranny.  A  powerful  liberal  movement  seized  Russian  society. 
Everything  seemed  possible  .ind  attainable.  Out  of  the  maddest 
tyranny  Russia  was  to  leap  with  one  stride  into  the  most  accom- 
plished liberalism,  guided  by  an  enlightened,  benevolent  Czar. 
Liberalism  became  the  fashion,  even  at  court.  Of  course  eve 
then,  in  the  midst  of  this  orgy  of  liberalism,  men  were  to  be  fouj 
who  were  not  blind  enough  to  believe  that  the  work  of  ccntn- 
rit»  could  be  effaced  in  a  few  days.  In  all  the  liberal  excilemci 
of  the  moment  these  skeptics  could  perceive  little  more  than 
pawing  fashion,  a  childish  jilay  with  liberty  on  the  part  of  a  so 
ety  which  scarcely  understood  the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  At 
the  event  proved  that  they  were  right.  An  address,  present! 
by  the  nobility  of  Moscow  to  the  Czar,  demanding  an  aristoorati 
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jnstitiition,  as  a  sort  of  compensation  for  the  losses  the  nobility 

ui  sustained  by  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  gave  the  first  im- 

to  an  abrupt  change  of  politics.     The  address  was  received 

ungraciously;   the  ringleaders  of  the   whole    concern   were 

ivised  to  retire  to  their  estates  for  some  time,  in  order  to  medi- 

uto  at  leisure  on  the  true  nature  of  Russian  liberalism,  and  the 

fpry  Grst  occasion  was  seized  upon  to  remind  the  "Liberals"  that 

•autocracy  was  a  heavenly  institution,  and  that  every  attempt  at 

lything  which  might  possibly  resemble  a  constitution  wns  in  future 

be  considered  as  an  offense  against  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and 

Ipunished  according  to  law  " — a  rather  uncomfortable  threat,  mean- 

'ing  death,  or  Siberia. 

It  now  became  evident  that  a  painful  misunderstanding  had 
]  1  all  round.     Like  all  natures  endowed  with  a  strong  and 

.1:  imagination,  and  but  a  weak  mind  and  will,  Alexander  had 

r  up  his  ideal  of  an  autocratic  millennium  in  all  its  slightest  par- 
ctilars.     By  his  courtiers  and  by  some  of  the  half-crazy  idealists 
Bf  the  old  Slavophile  school  this  dream  was  received  with  unbounded* 
Dtfausiasnu    When  it  was  shattered  to  pieces  by  the  "  ingratitude  " 
l>f  the  people,  when  it  became  apparent  that  what  the  people  were 
ipndciit  enough  to  desire  was  liberty,  and  not  "  paternal  benevo- 
lence," the  Czar's  disenchantment  was  bitter,  and  gave  the  first 
apul.te  to  that  morbid  melancholy  which  further  events  developed 
1  hia  mind  to  the  extent  of  a  mental  malady. 

T         "   nry  consequences  of  political  repression  followed  :  the 
ro'  movement   became   more   intense.      "Conspiracies" 

I  Almost  daily  discovered  by  the  police.    At  last  came  the  cataa. 
ttphc  :  on  the  10th  of  April,  1800,  a  crazy  young  fanatic,  almost 
I  child,  KarakozofT  by  name,  fired  a  shot  at  the  Emperor  while  the 
was  stepping  into  his  carriage  after  a  walk  in  the  Summer 
den.    This  fatal  shot  marked  a  turning  point  in  the  Czar's  policy 
towanl  his  subject*,  and  opened  the  career  of  a  man  who  richly 
dcHT'  name  of  an  evil  geiiins  of  modem  Russia,  in  whom 

Ra»K  ■     racy  with  all  its  tlocay  and  hj-pocrisy  found  an  able, 

nnacrapoloos,  and  powerful  repre.sentativc.  This  man  in  the  novr 
celebrated  Count  Peter  ShouvalofT,  at  present  Rusaian  Ambasaador 
at  tHf>  rrttirt  of  Gn'at  Britain,  and  the  probable  successor  of  Prince 
'  i)ff  to  the  (liFu'c  "f  Chancfllor  of  the  Empire.  Immcdi- 
^,  .  ..,ir  Karakosoff's  uf/c/tft-r/,  .ShouvalofT  was  summoned  to  the 
|ovt  i.f  ■  Ciiiof  of  the  Third  Section  of  his  Majesty's  Private  Chan- 
cvrj,"  and  the  task  of  prowcuting  the  criminal  and  of  extirpating 
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the  "  revolutionary  party  "  in  Rossia  to  the  very  roots  was  intnut 
to  biin. 

CitLzens  of  a  free  country  are  Bcarcely  able  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  tlio  true  nature  of  this  terrible  and  profoundly  demoralizing 
institution.  The  "  Third  Section  "  is  a  great  deal  more  than  a  secret 
police  for  political  cases.  It  is  in  every  sense  the  true  and  full  cx^ 
pression  of  the  Czar's  supreme  power  ;  it  is  the  organ  and  instrumeni 
of  his  personal  will ;  it  stands  accordingly  above  all  the  lav 
the  institutions,  and  even  the  civil  rights  of  each  citizen.  It 
agents  are  spread  all  over  the  country,  exercising  a  secret  cod 
trol  over  every  officeholder,  every  provincial  institution — the  gov4 
emor  of  the  province  himself  not  excepted,  who  is  generally  the 
firrt  to  quail  before  its  secret  power.  It  is  clear  that,  so  long 
as  tJiis  institution  exists,  every  law,  every  liberal  reform,  is  but  i 
mockery. 

A  history  of  the  secix^t  doings,  of  all  the  horrors  and  crimes 
perpetrated  by  this  disgraceful  institution,  woidd  fill  up  manj 
volumes,  before  the  contents  of  which  the  most  sensational  novels 
woulil  appear  tame  and  shallow.  There  is  scarcely  any  sphere  of 
public  or  private  life  which  is  exempted  from  the  irresponsible  con- 
trol of  this  inquisition  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  verdict  of  a 
court  has  no  value  whatever  for  the  Tliird  Section.  Not  only  ac- 
quitted political  offenders  are  as  a  rule  transported  "administra- 
tively **  to  some  distant  town  of  the  empire,  but  even  the  judges 
themselves,  when  they  are  considered  to  have  passed  too  lenient  a 
verdict,  are  liable  to  be  forced  into  resigning  their  office  and  to  be 
then  exiled  in  company  with  the  very  prisoners  who  had  stood 
before  them  1 

Such  is  the  institution  at  the  head  of  which  Shouvaloif  was 
placed  in  1800;  such  was  the  power  given  into  his  hands  which 
made  him  in  one  year  the  actual  master  of  Ru!i.sia.  Shouvaloff  is  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  intellectual  abilities,  admirably  suited 
for  a  post  such  as  the  one  he  occupied.  Endowed  with  a  profound 
knowk'<igc  of  liuman  nature,  he  understood  .at  a  glance  the  character 
of  the  Czar.  He  knew  how  to  maintain  the  Cxar  in  a  stali'  of  per-] 
pelual  nervous  excitement  by  rei)ortuig  almost  daily  about  nrwj 
conspiracies  in  a  most  distorted  and  exaggerated  shape,  leading  him 
to  the  telief  that  the  whole  of  Itussia  was  covered  by  a  net  of  a] 
murderous  and  bloodthirsty  revolutionary  organization.  Alexande 
lived  iji  eouMtaut  fear  of  a.HsassinM,  and  had  n  rovolver  always  al 
hand.    Oiic«  his  aide-de-camp,  Rylceff,  entering  unexpect«dly  ths 
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impcml  private  study,  the  Czar  sprang  ap  in  dismay  and  fired  at 
liim  missing  his  aim. 

1    ,  L'  measures  against  the  prees,  the  provincial  elective 

mMemblies  (tlio  xetnstvo),  the  universities,  and  the  new  law  courts, 
'  ■■  1  almost  daily.  A  true  and  able  disciple  of  that  political 
ror  pur  exrclknct^  Napoleon  III.,  Shouvaloff  knew  how  to 
dirprive  public  life  in  Russia  even  of  that  phantom  of  liberty  which 
had  h«?en  awarded  by  the  "  liberal  "  Czar  ;  how  to  tear  out  of  the 
new  institutions  their  spirit,  without  touching  their  outward,  civil- 
ised form.  In  the  repression  he  exercised  against  every  spark  of 
independent  spirit  in  Russian  society,  he  artfully  evaded  any  of- 
fenite  to  that  peculiar  feeling  of  tact  which  is  innate  in  persons  of 
good  breeding  and  high  social  standing  :  he  carefully  dealt  with 
every  cise  according  to  the  social  reputation  and  family  position  of 
the  incnlpate<l  persons  ;  he  could  discriminate  between  those  who 
could  bu  struck  and  crushed  in  the  most  merciless  and  brutal  man- 
ner and  those  toward  whom  forms  of  a  chivalrous  and  accom- 
pli«faed  civility  must  bo  observed. 

A  personal  experience  of  mine  admirably  illoatrates  this  trait  in 

the  character  of  the  "  Great  Russian  Spy,"  as  the  Londoners  called 

p£boavAloff.     In   18T2  I  was  an  editorial  writer  on  the  staff  of  a 

I  **ckly  paper  at  St.  Petersburg.     This  paper  still  exists,  and  I  am 

)  tbflTcfore  compelled  from  obvious  reasons  not  to  name  it.    Throng 

'  tbe  literary  position  I  occupied,  I  naturally  came  into  contact  with' 

•II  the  stirring,  turbntent,  and  intelligent  elements  of  the  Russian 

bohimt. — students,  artists,  young  officers  of  the  army,  teachers  in 

ptthli/!  M-.hools,  literary  men,  and  such  like — all  of  whom  were  any- 

Uiiag  but  loyal  subjects  of  the  Czar,  and  therefore  all  personm  in- 

gratuginue  in  the  eyes  of  the  St.  Hermandad.     At  the  same  time, 

in  coitMqacaee  of  some  family  ties  and  traditions,  I  was  intimately 

■cqaaiotcd  with  some  of  the  first  aristocratic  families  of  the  capital, 

.  ftnd  h»«l    '  •  vs  to  that  mysterious  and  undefinable  sphere  which 

rthe  Frt;  ■  the  world."    One  evening  I  was  called  upon  to 

a  paper  about  "  Socialism  in  Russia,"  before  a  literary  society 

had  fonned.     In  the  very  midst  of  my  oratorical  effort  I  was 

Intorrupirrl  by  the  clash  of  sabers  in  the  anteroom,  and  there  ap- 

ril y  among  us  .i  man,  dad  in  tli.it  awful  bine  uniform 

..     ..     ^  ..  iinueii,  the  excjcutive  agents  of  the  Third  Section.     In 

thv  moat  civil  manner  possible  he  invited  us  to  diN}M>rM,  an  in^*ita- 

■  "ly.     At  the  door  we  me 

A  a  our  oamea  and  ad(j 
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warning  us  of  the  consequences  if  any  one  should  venture  to  giro 
a  false  statement.    The  very  same  night  I  received  a  summons  to| 
appear  the  next  day  at  two  r.  m.  at  the  Third  Section,  or  in  the 
"  huilding  near  the  suspension  bridge,"  as  this  amiable  institution  I 
is  usually  called  in  St.  Petersburg,  from  the  locality  it  occupies. 
There  an  amiable  and  smooth-tongued  official  gave  me  fair  wamingi 
that,  if  I  should  again  be  seized  by  a  desire  to  express  my  opiuiouHi 
on  socialism,  the  Government  would  be  happy  to  give  me  the  occa-| 
sion  for  meditating  further  on  the  subject  in  the  quiet  town  off 
Belozersk,  and  then  let  me  go,  after  warning  me  that  I  had  hence- 
forth  to  consider  myself  under  the  strictest   surveillance  of  thai 
secret  police.     On  coming  homo  I  found  to  my  utter  amazement' 
on  my  writing-table  an  envelope,  adorned  with  the  Shoiivaloflfs* 
crest  and  coat-of-arms,  and  containing  an  invitation  to  a  great  ball 
whit.h  was  to  take  place  the  next  day  in  the  same  building  which  I 
had  left  a  few  moments  before  a  suspected  "  Nihilist "  and  revolu- 
tionist ! 

In  such  petty  details  of  tact  and  urbanity  Shonvaloff  was  always 
a  master,  and  it  is  principally  by  such  means  that  he  succeeded  iai 
conciliating   to  his   policy  all    such   representatives  of  superficial] 
liberalism  for  whom  public  life  and  liberty  were  not  an  earnest 
necessity  but  only  a  play  and  a  fashion.     At  the  same  time  he  car-l 
ried  out  a  system  of  preventive  measures  all  directed  to  one  pur-l 
pose — that  of  diverting  the  public  mind  from  political  interest*.  { 
.Tust  like  his  master  in  Machiavelianism,  Napoleon,  he  used  publioj 
amusements,  feasts,  and  pageants,  even  if  they  were  of  more  tha 
doubtful  morality,  as  a  diversion   for   the   exuberant   energies  of 
8c>clety.     Debauchery  of  every  kind  was  patronized,  the  im.igina- 
tion  of  the  ablest  and  best  classes  of  the  people  was  systematicilly  \ 
pervertol,  their  senses  were  fl.ittered  in  every  manner,  and  theirj 
mind  and   reason  left  as  barren  as  possible.     Liquor-shops,  night] 
restaurants  with  private  parlors  adorned  in  the  most  luxurious  man« 
ner,  low  theatres  specially  dedicated  to  can-can,  where  perforraera| 
and  public  chiefly  belonged  to  the  lowest  class  of  fallen  women^ 
and  other  cstabliahments  of  the  s.imc  or  of  a  wor^e  kind,  enjoyc 
an  active  protection  on  the  part  of  the  police,  while  public  lectures,) 
schools,  newBpapern,  books  —  in  short,  every  function  of  public 
Jt4>ti);l)t  and  opinion — wore  subjected  to  a  most  tyrannical  control 

half  a  dozen  |K>lioe  authorities. 

The  effects  of  this  dastardly  system  of  government  were  terrific 
idcod  more  dangerous  for  the  development  of  the  nation  than  crcn 
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the  t]mnny  of  a  madman  like  Nicholas.  Lying  and  hypocrisy  be- 
tfae  officially  recognized  principles  in  politics,  and  gradually 
led  all  the  spheres  of  public  life.  A  generation  of  knaves  sad- 
ly sprang  up,  invading  all  the  branches  of  the  government  ser- 
vice, of  the  financial  and  economical  institutions.  With  resounding 
phrases  about  liberty,  honesty,  and  civic  dnty  on  their  lips,  this 
"  new  generation,"  these  beloved  children  of  the  "  liberal "  czardom, 
inaugurated  an  epoch  of  corruption  and  demoralization  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  their  country.  The  members  of  the  impe- 
rial family  themselves  took  the  lead  on  this  glorious  path.  The 
brothers  and  other  relatives  of  the  Czar  were  foremost  in  robbing 
the  people,  and  took  the  lion's  share  of  the  booty.  The  education 
received  by  the  princes  of  the  Romanoff  family  mostly  stands  on 
level  with  that  of  a  groom  in  ci\Tlized  communities.  Their  habit- 
associates  are  the  most  despicable  and  unprincipled  snobs  among 
Ukuii  jfunttufe  doree  of  the  capital  and  French  courlisanes. 

More  or  less  all  the  Radian  princes  come  up  to  that  level.  They 
th«ir  whole  life  in  brutal  iiUeness,  whiling  away  their  time  with 
,'auibling,  and  hunting.  ^Vs  far  as  education  and  knowL 
.  .  jucemod,  there  is  perhaps  but  one  exception  to  this  gen- 
mlo  :  that  is  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  Nieolajevitch,  broth- 
ot  iho  Cxar,  President  of  the  Council  of  State,  the  supreme 
bgnlativu  body  of  the  empire,  and  admiral-general  of  the  Russian 
fleet.  He  is  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intellectual  ability,  well 
in/urmed,  and  possessing  a  keen  appreciation  for  the  fine  arts :  hia 
palace  is  the  constant  rendezvous  of  artists,  litteratturs,  musicians, 
and  singrrs.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  people  have  to  pay 
dearly  for  the  luxury  of  possessing  a  well-educated  Romanoff : 
aawog  the  studies  which  Constantine  has  pursued  with  the  most 
aoai|iIete  sncccss,  the  science  of  bribery  stands  paramount.  lie  has 
managed  to  discount  hu«  influence  as  President  of  the  Council  of 
State  in  the  most  profitable  manner.  Every  new  railway,  manufac- 
toring  or  banking  company,  which  applies  to  the  Government  for 
ineorponUoD,  has  to  pay  Constantine,  of  course  not  personally,  but 
tfanmgfa  half  a  dozen  agents  and  sub-agents,  a  handsome  tribute. 
Alao  th«  aooouots  of  many  a  ship-building  firm  might,  if  published, 
USL  eoxiOQR  tales  alwut  how  ex]>ensivv  an  article  a  clever  and  eda- 
eated  member  of  the  Romanoff  family  actually  is. 

This  remazk,  however,  does  not  imply  that  stupid  and  badly 
edocated  grand  dukes  prove  leu  expensive  to  the  country  than 
rievcr  ooea.    A  recent  nxample  has  proved  the  contrary  ;  tliat  of 
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the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Nieolajevitch,  the  comnmnder-in-chic 
of  the  Russian  army  during  the  last  Bulgarian  campaign.  The  gei 
eral  opinion  about  that  man  iu  Russia  bef<rre  the  war  was,  that 
was  a  thoroughly  ignorant,  stupid,  but  honest  and  brave  soldivd 
Recent  events  have  proved,  however,  that  if  the  former  part  of  thl 
judgment  is  correct  the  same  can  not  be  said  of  its  latter  part, 
fact  is  now  generally  known  in  Russia  that  the  Grand  Duke  NichO 
las,  the  brother  of  the  Czar,  the  generalissimo  of  tbe  army,  not  ouW 
brought  this  army  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by  his  utter  imbecility  m 
commander,  but  actually  robbed  the  miserable,  hungry,  dying 
diers  of  seven  million  rubles,  of  which  he  gave  a  handsome  sha 
to  hia  mistress,  a  former  opera-dancer  1  I  must  earnestly  requoS 
the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  not  idle  gossip  :  the  fact 
been  officially  proved  and  rej)orted  to  the  Czar  by  General  Grcigl 
the  present  chief  of  the  Russian  Finance  Department,  who  was  sen 
by  the  Czar  to  Bulgaria  to  investigate  the  terrific  cases  of  corruptio 
which  occurred  during  the  war.  Greigh  went  earnestly  to  work 
and  the  very  first  result  he  obtained  from  his  investigation  wa« 
that  the  Czar's  brother  was  the  chief  criminal.  Horror-strickoi 
he  started  at  once  for  St.  Petersburg  and  reported  to  the  Cxar- 
the  truth.  The  investigation  vras  immediately  closed,  and  Gene 
Greigh  received  the  Finance  Department  as  price  for  his  silence. 

These  examples,  dra^m  from  the  life  of  two  of  the  most  pror 
nent  members  of  the  Czar's  family,  will  suffice  to  characterize  th 
latter  as  a  whole.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  (among  thene  tb 
Czarevitch,  who,  under  the  beneficent  influence  of  his  wife,  the  Dad 
ish  Princess  Dagmar,  has  as  yet  held  aloof  from  the  fillli  surround 
ing  him),  not  on©  single  prince  of  the  Romanoff  family  can 
Darned  whose  existence  ia  not  a  burden  to  the  people  and  a  nt 
Mnce  to  society. 

The  different  departments  of  civil  ser^nce  (with  the  exception  i 
the  law  courts,  whore  honest  oHicials  predominate)  present  an  aspt!< 
which  is  in  no  way  more  j)leasiiig  tliau  the  ])ictnru  I  have  drawn 
the  imperial  family.     Forenjost  stands  the  ministry  of  the  imper 
court.,  whieh  is  considered  a  sort  of  patrimony  of  the   .\ 
family.    The  old  Count  Adlerberg,  a  friend  of  Emperor 
(the  c/ironiq»e  gcwtdalcusc  of  the  Russian  court  has  a  good  de«l 
B*y  about  the  primary  motives  of  lh\t* /rioidship),  was  the  chief 
this  petty  dynasty.     His  son  succeeded  him  in  ctfllce,  and  all  tl 
different  liepartments  of  the  ministry  Lave  been  adroitly  distribute 
among  brothen,  oephews,  aoJ  ootuiiu  of  the  family.     The  chie 
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aad  in  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated  the  only,  purpose  for  which  this 
■tnutry  exists  is  the  pajment  of  the  Adierberg  family  debts. 
Every  four  or  five  years  some  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  m- 
Ues  »re  paid  off  in  this  way  out  of  the  public  Treasury.  The  good 
«ix«niple  of  the  chiefs  is  naturally  followed  by  the  minor  oflicials, 
anil  thus  the  Russian  court  has  been  converted  into  a  very  den  of 
hurglar*  and  thieves,  in  which  corruption  and  bribery  is  exorcised 
ijuitc  '  ith  a  sort  of  refreshing  nrtti'e/t. 

W ,  _  ■  -  of  comiption  has  been  disclosed  in  the  War  Depart- 

ment by  the  last  war  is  too  well  knoinTi  to  need  any  illustration  on 
my  part.  In  all  the  Government  offices  in  which  money-making 
kuiBess  is  transacted  we  meet  with  the  same  system  of  bribery  and 
reBality.  The  party  who  best  knows  how  to  find  the  right  man  for 
the  right  price  is  assuroil  of  success,  even  if  its  case  be  as  bad  and 
an  tUc^l  as  possible.  Of  course  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  by  this 
t'  V  Russian  official  is  a  thief.     In  the  Government  offices 

h^ C'f  honest  men  are  to  be  found,  who  alximinatc  the  system 

under  which  they  are  comjjelled  to  serve.  Bat  in  most  oases  they 
<ra  poirerlcss.  Only  the  drudgery  work  is  intrusted  to  them  ;  the 
gptaal  power  rests  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  unscrupulous 
•noogb  to  acquire  it  at  any  price.  Examples  illustrating  this  fact 
are  so  numerous  that  to  choose  among  them  is  extremely  difficult. 
I  will  mention  but  a  few  names  of  dignitaries  who  are  known  be- 
jrood  the  Russian  frontier. 

General  Mesentaoff,  the  victim  of  the  recent  murder,  began  his 
MTvice  as  a  penniless  officer  of  obscure  family.  By  a  series  of  on- 
Knipolons  manipulatinns,  .ind  base  services  rendered  to  persons  of 
hijrh  standing,  he  obtained  a  j)osition  in  the  corps  of  the  drcade<l 
!  police,  and  since  then  identified  himself  entirely  with  all  its 
liorkust  intrigues.  By  nuilpractice  of  every  kind  he  rose  gradually 
higber  and  higher,  until  he  became  the  chief  of  the  whole  institn- 
tioDt  and  a  rich  matu  Tn-poff,  "  the  honest  father  Trcpoff,"  as  be 
waa  ttniversally  called  at  St.  Petersburg,  from  a  penniless  foundling 
Bilncatod  by  charity,  iKM^ame  the  absolute  master  of  the  Russian 
B^hal,  and  was  on  ri^tinng  from  office  in  the  uH'^'  ^  posses- 

sion of  tliroc  million  niblcH.     The  same  may  be  K:ii  former 

ter  of  Finance',  Von  Reuti'rn,  who,  though  an  "honest  Q«r- 
man, '  baa  daring  bis  ministry  succeeded  in  investing  over  one  mil- 
Hon  Tii1>1«4  tn  ftrriGm  bonds,  without  counting  the  shares  be  pott- 
Mae  rises  of  every  description. 

"  'i '  '"  "t^''  •\  French  proverb.     It  ia  natural 
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that  the  example  set  by  the  membcra  of  the  imperial  family  and 
the  first  dignitaries  of  the  realm  should  be  acted  on  by  the  sal 
dinate  agents  of  the  Administration.     And  as,  generally  speakinj 
the  higher  social  classes  in  Russia,  that  portion  of  Russian  societ 
which,  though  improperly,  bears  the  name  of  aristocracy,  are  almc 
entirely  absorbed  by  the  Government  service,  the  effect  of  such  »" 
state  of  things  on  public  life  and  public  morals  generally  may  be 
easily  imagined.     The  younger  generation  of  Rns.<ian  aristocrat 
presents  a  pitiful  sight  indeed.    A  cold-blooded,  cynical  materia 
ism,  scarcely  varnished  over  with  a  superficial  education  and  ek 
gance  of  manners,  treating  honor,  devotion  to  principles,  and  polit 
cal  convictions,  as  so  many  "  humbugs,"  unworthy  of  a  true  chi 
of  the  nineteenth  century — such  is  the  main  feature  of  the  prese 
generation  of  Russian  aristocrats.     It  is  perfectly  astonishing  ill 
what  measure  all  moral  feeling  has  died  out  among  them, 
worst  slander  and  the  highest  praise  seem  to  have  lost  all  their  sig- 
nificance in  the  leading  circles  of  Russian  society.     Tlic  social  standa 
ing  of  each  individual  is  determined  by  a  scries  of  petty  charactef 
istics  :  his  good  breeding,  his  appearance,  his  wealth,  sometimes 
way  of  tying  his  cravat  or  putting  on  his  gloves — all  these  undef 
able  nonentities  which,  put  together,  form  the  outward  shape  of 
Jetme  fiomme  comme  il  faiU.     From  such  things  as  these  depenc 
what  in  St.  Petersburg  one  is  pleased  to  call  a  reputathm.     Th« 
rest  ia  of  secondary  importance.    A  man  may  be  a  gambler, 
swindler,  or  worse — if  he  is  but  endowed  with  that  peculiar  varnis 
of  genteclness  and  savoir  vivre  which  society  reqnires  from  him,  1 
is  welcome  everywhere  all  the  same. 

One  brilliant  "  swell,"  the  favorite  of  the  ladies,  the  leader  of  ) 
the  cotillions,  owes  his  fortune,  his  social  and  administrative  careel 
to  the  good  graces  of  a  ladyyV»>«<7,  who  happens  to  be  at  the  sami 
time  the  frkud  of  a  rich  and  powerful  statesman.  Another 
been  re]>catedly  caught  cheating  at  cards,  bat,  as  he  is  indirectl]| 
related  to  a  member  of  the  imperial  f.imily,  one  gladly  overlook 
his  "  little  peculiarities."'  There  exists  in  SL  Petersburg  a  whol^ 
set  of  the  most  fashionable  and  fast  young  men  in  society — odlcej 
of  the  guards,  sons  of  old  princely  families,  aide-de-camps  of  j 
dukes  and  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Russian  army — whd 
not  being  rich  enough  to  pay  for  the  life  thoy  are  loading,  contrive 
to  discount  their  social  position  most  dexterously  by  serving  in 
I  certain  sense  as  living  advertisements  for  comracrcia]  rstAbltsb 
piiMot6,  restaurants,  horac-dcalers,  and  Boch  like,  all  of  whom  the 
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never  pay,  remunerating  them  indirectly  by  bringing  them  into 
"  fashion."  Among  the  business  establishments  thus  enjoying  the 
yotmg  aristocrats'  protection  the  boudoirs  of  the  demi-tnonJe  natu- 
nllr  oc<-nipy  a  prominent  position.  Such  facts  are  perfectly  well 
Imovm  to  everybody,  aTid  do  Tiot  impair  in  the  lea^t  the  social  posi- 
tion of  such  men.  On  tlie  contrary,  they  are  the  envied  and  a<l- 
mire<l  models  of  f.ashion  and  good  breeding  ;  for  them  every  door, 
from  •  of  the  imperial  palace  to  the  back  door  of  a  French 

T»rirt_  ^  ^  apartment,  is  opened  far  and  wide  ;  they  are  the 
ftttarc  dignitaries  of  the  empire ;  a  brilliant  career  is  opening  before 
them! 

Around  this  rotten,  glittering  "  aristocracy  "  a  whole  swarm  of 
speculators!,  swindlers,  money-lenders,  business  men  of  every  de- 
scription, clusters,  who,  like  dogs,  feed  from  the  crumbs  falling 
from  their  master's  table,  and  cany  corruption,  and  decay  even 
into  the  middle  classes  of  society. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  picture.  Such  are  the  "  leading  classes  " 
of  Rnanan  society,  as  the  "  holy  czardom  "  has  shaped  them.  And 
l1  'i  ?    And  those  seventy  millions  of  unknown,  unheard-of 

li  I  atures  who  .ire  strewed  on  the  endless  expanse  of  land 

Wtween  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Xiemen,  the  White  and  the 
Black  Seas  ? 

'n)*^^,  all  around,  as  Xekrassoff,  the  great  poet  of  the  woes  and 
odern  Russ^ia,  sings — there,  "in  the  depth  of  Russia,  eter- 
ii_.  . ..:....  ss  reigns  !  " — "  Eternal  stillness"  over  the  fields  on  which, 
bending  over  his  plow,  the  peasant  toils  from  dawn  to  nightfall ; 
"eternal  stillness"  in  those  dark,  dreary,  dilapidate<i  villages  with 
their  black,  smoky  huts  looking  more  like  kennels  than  like  human 
abiidcs  ;  "eternal  stillnesH"  in  the  soul  of  that  great,  heroic  nation, 
■tt'  '  Ml  its  hands'  unrequited  toil,  with  its  he.irt.s'  blood,  has 
II  ia  wh:it  it  now  is,  reajiing  for  its  reward  but  mUery,  ig- 

noruK'v.  itiju!«tice  of  every  kind  ;  "eternal  stillness"  in  the  hi-art  of 
(bat  nation  which  still  lies  prostrate  before  its  Czars,  before  the  real 
■ad  only  origin  of  all  its  misery  ! 

Snch  is  the  true  picture  of  that  "  dark  realm  "  the  brilliant  snr- 
£soe  of  which  L»  mostly  alone  seen  by  foreign  observers.  And  yet, 
discntuolate  m  tbt«  picture  may  appear,  it  i»  far  from  being  hopelcs)). 
It  would  be  BO  if  the  oorruj'  '  'on  of  the  upper 

dasses  and  of  the  Ooremni'  o  boily  of  the  na- 

tioo,  and  diil  not  aroaso  any  indignation  nor  any  active  opposition 
on  the  part  of  tbw  hone*    ' '  **-    •    -iple.    Bat  such  is  not 
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the  case.    An  opposition  exists  and  it  grows  daily  in  strength 
numbers,  gathering  around  its  banner  all  the  stout  hearts  and  hon- 
est minds  of  the  nation. 

Those  are  not  rightly  informed  who  think  that  the  revolntiotiazy 
movement  now  going  on  in  Russia  is  the  work  of  one  party  or  i 
a  secret  society  of  any  kind.  It  is  the  work  of  all  intelligent  Rt 
sian  citizens,  to  whatever  class  of  society  they  may  belong,  who 
tired  of  the  yoke  Russia  has  borne  for  so  many  centuries,  and  who 
consider  political  liberty  and  the  downfall  of  autocracy  the  necessary 
condition  of  all  further  progress  of  the  Russian  people.  The  name 
of  this  party,  if  it  still  may  be  called  a  party,  is — legion.  It  is  every- 
where and  nowhcxe.  Representatives  of  the  noblest  families  of  the 
empire,  professional  men  of  every  description,  government  ofliciala 
and  even  priests,  school-teachers,  and  army  officers — all  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  this  great  "  army  of  the  Discontented."  The 
poweH 111  machinery  of  Russian  bureaucracy  has  lonij  ago  been  un- 
dermined by  this  spirit  of  discontent,  and  it  is  now  little  more  than 
a  sham  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Czar.  He  himstlf  in  hi*  Winter 
Palace  is  surrounded  either  by  cowards  who  will  forsake  him,  a.« 
soon  as  their  personal  interest  will  no  more  depend  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  power,  or  by  secret  converts  to  the  great  liberal  move- 
ment who  will  gladly  contribute  to  the  overthrow  of  that  same  i 
ginie  they  are  ostensibly  serving. 

Thus,  from  the  present  state  of  Russian  society  we  may  vcntt 
to  predict  with  a  considerable  amount  of  probability  that  the  Rn 
sian  c7..irdora  will  soon  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  its  own  decrepl 
tude  and  of  the  merciless  logic  of  history.  Then,  and  only  then,  the 
true  national  life  of  Russia  will  begin;  the  vital  forces  of  the  iiatioa 
will  be  enabled  to  act  freely,  and  the  scum  of  Russian  society,  whioll 
now  holds  the  supreme  power  in  its  hands,  will  be  wiped  away  fr 
the  surface  of  political  events. 

A  Russian  Nmiuar. 


VL 

THE    SCIENTIFIC    WORK    OF   THE   HOWGATE 
EII^EDITION. 


ToK  ecicntific  work  of  this  prcliminaty  expedition  was  intrusted 
to  tbo  writer  as  meteorologist  and  to  Mr.  Ludwig  Kamlicn  as  nat- 
otalist.  We  were  both  young,  of  strong  pht/8i<fue,  and  full  of  zeal 
for  the  work. 

lYofeaaor  Loomis,  of  Tale,  and  Professor  Abbe,  of  Washing- 
ton, prepared  the  meteorological  iiistmctions,  and  Professor  Baird, 
of  the  Sraithsonian,  those  for  the  iiaiaralist.  These  instructions 
woe  followed  as  closely  as  the  circumstances  of  the  situation  and 
the  oatilt  permitted. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  single  obxerror  to  carry  on  a  system  of  hourly 

tions  in  in<'t<'orol<)gy  <l8y  an<l  night  for  a  whole  year,  even 

oomfortible  obxcrviitory  in  lowtr  latitude*,  and  very  mucli 

more  dilEcult  within  the  Arctic  and  the  restricted  limits  of  a  small 

i«tuner.  The  same  difficulties  attend  the  naturalist,  whose  obser^ 
oQ  land  are  limited  to  a  few  weeks  of  8um\ncr,  in  which  55° 
Pahr.  marks  the  maximain  of  heat  (in  June),  and  with  an  average 
tempcraturu  of  not  over  .'17°  Fahr.,  and  who  doc*  not  sec  the  sui^ 
tmeo  of  the  earth  frne  from  snow  for  even  thost^  few  wec-ks. 

Mr.  Komlieo's  <     '  -<  in  entomology  com)>riKe  four  or  five 

apedtti  of  lNitt«rflie- us,  a  few  beetles,  mosquitoes,  and  house- 

IBai ;  and  of  birds  perhaps  forty  species,  chiefly  aqnatic.  It  was 
■nMJTi  '     trt  that  ho  found  his 

ddif  ''V  aaaiatttd  by  the  re- 

markstili  of  tlie  native  i^^quimaox,  whose  senses,  by  long 

training,  t:u.>«ii-  iuum  to  detect  tbo  Bpoora  of  animala  and  other 
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indications  of  their  proaencc  in  those  snow-clad  rogione,  which  the 
hunter  from  lower  latitudes  would  disregard. 

With  belter  e(iuipment  and  a  more  numerous  staff,  the  exjilo- 
ration  of  Kennedy  Lake — a  large  body  of  fresh  Mater,  near  which 
the  Florence  wintered — might  have  been  undertaken.  This  lake  is 
almost  wholly  unknown  to  science,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will 
yield  rich  results  to  the  future  explorer. 

On  account  of  the  limited  space  and  equipment  of  the  Florence, 
many  physical  phenomena  were  of  necessity  unobserved,  such  as 
the  j)olarlzation  of  the  atmosphere,  the  spectra  of  the  aurora,  the 
actinic  force  of  the  sun's  rays  during  the  long  reign  of  the  *'  mid- 
night sun,"  etc.,  etc.  All  these  and  other  problems,  physical,  chemi- 
cal, vital,  astronomical,  and  meteorological,  must  be  considered  and 
provided  for  in  the  conij>lete  outfit  of  the  proposed  Arctic  colony 
on  the  shore  of  Lady  Franklin's  Bay.  Many  of  these  problems  can 
never  be  so  well  solved  as  by  a  thoroughly  equipped  party  resident 
for  a  sufficient  time  within  the  Arctic  as  contemplated  in  the  coloni- 
zation plan. 

The  following  brief  abstract  will  show  what  was  accomplished 
by  the  meteorologist.  The  position  of  the  observatory  was  deter- 
mined by  the  averages  of  sextant  observations  made  on  April  12 
and  May  24,  1878,  as  being  in  latitude  66'  13'  45'  north,  longitude 
07"  18'  39'  west. 

This  is  the  position  of  Annanatook,  the  Esquimau  name  of  a  col- 
lection of  small  islands  on  the  western  coast  of  Cumberland  Gulf, 
where  the  Florence  wintered.  This  determination  of  position  dif- 
fers from  that  given  on  published  maps.  But  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  gulf — as  the  whalers,  fur  example — say  the  map 
is  incorrect.  There  is  no  record  of  any  other  obsen-ationa  for 
this  station  except  those  by  the  writer.  On  the  northeast  of  thf< 
islands  rises  a  range  of  high,  enow-capped  hills  ;  the  western  hoi 
zon  is  bounded  by  a  chain  of  low  hills  ;  sontheast  is  open  watei 
and  northwest,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  are  seen  only,  sm.i 
rocky  islands  dotting  the  surface  of  the  se.a.  The  surface  of  tJ 
Annanatook  Islands  is  n.iked  rock,  save  only  in  the  valleys 
rocky  crevices,  where  a  little  soil  has  gathered,  and  a  fe^v  --^- 
flowering  plants,  and  mosses  grow.  Dwarf  willows,  r^ 
blackberry-vines,  run  along  the  ground,  and  diminutive  bcci'hc»  Ifi 
hidden,  buried  in  the  moss  while  the  rocks  are  <"'vnr.-.l  ^'x 
lichens. 

Tho  highest  hill  at  Annanatook,  by  barometer,  measured  on 
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two  handred  and  nuiety-nine  feet  in  height,  two  others  being  one 
hondred  and  ninety-eight  and  eighty-four  feet  respectively.  But 
on  the  east  em  mainland  one  hill,  by  no  means  the  highest,  measured 
fonrteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet,  an  elevation  corresponding 
very  closely  to  the  snow-line  in  summer  at  this  point.  Patches 
of  Know  were  observed  at  this  elevation  on  other  hiUs  behind  the 
one  here  measured  rising  to  the  estimated  elevation  of  from  two  to 
three  thousand  feet. 

Barometer. — The  monthly  averages  of  the  barometer  at  Annaa- 
fttook  show  a  gradual  increase  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  from 
December,  when  it  is  at  minimum,  until  May  and  June,  when  it 
ia  the  greatest.  It  then  falls  pretty  uniformly  to  its  initial  point  in 
December  and  January,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  means  in 

following  condensed  table.  The  lowest  pressure  observed  waa 
}'89  in  December,  and  the  highest  recorded  was  30'47  inches,  a 
difference  of  1  -58  inch. 

The  moan  hourly  difference  was  only  '005  inch ;  the  greatest 
WM  June  9th,  -Q25  inch. 

Northwest  winds  accompanied  the  highest  and  southerly  windB 

lowest  barometer. 


^iff  Baromttrie  Jftmtt  obttrvtd  at  Afmattatook  for  Ou  Sneral  MokUu  o/1878, 
cormUj/or  Ttmptratvre. — 0.  T.  Srebiuk,  OUtmr. 


HOBTBB. 


imaarj., 
Ptfarwuy. 


JOD*.. 

Mr.. 


b-r. 


DeecMber. 


TA-a. 

ir.a. 

11*.  a. 

SOBSS 

29-094 

89-B94 

89-736 

29-716 

29-719 

29-880 

89-828 

89-816 

S8-996 

29-984 

29-999 

8V-««0 

80-964 

29-959 

n-^M 

S9-788 

29-799 

8»-757 

89-74« 

8»Vl2 

29-698 

S9-735 

29-751 

29770 

29-776 

t9'B71 

29B7S 

19-B9S 
29-734 
29-823 
29-993 
89-961 
29-790 
S9-7B8 


29-705 
29-743 
29-178 
89-673 


CF  Jimfaaturc. — It  is  often  remarked  that  it  is  tho  extn^mc*  of 
tcinpenttm  rstlirr  Uian  it*  averages  which  decide  the  character  of 
^rlimate.  It  i«  iir.  '  '  11  y  true  that  extremes  are  the  limiting 
pnditiona  of  distn  specifs  if  not  of  life  in  both  .animals 

Bod  plant*,  but  (w[t(vinlly  in  the-  latter.     At  Annan.itook  vev  were 
Um  far  MMith  to  mc«l  tfai<  cxtivme  of  Arctic  oold,  the  lowest  tcm- 
Tou  oxivni. — xo,  207.  13 
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perature  observed  being  —  52o°  by  the  ship's  thermometer,  i 
—  49"5°  by  the  station  thermometer  on  shore  in  January.     But  ii 
the   same   month   the   temperature  rose   to   21 '5°    Fahr.     Suddet 
changes  of  temperature  occur  in  these  high  latitudes  as  well  as  : 
lower  :  for  example,  on  the  5tb  of  May  there  was  a  rise  in  the  ther-l 
mometer  of  11°  F.  in  an  hour,  and  encouraged  perhaps  by  such  a 
promise  of  warm  weather  a  fly  was  found  on  the  ice  on  the  8lh  of 
the  same  month,  and  by  the  24th   of  May  crowsfoot  was  in  bud 
Yet  in  May  the  temperature  fell  to  —  8°  Fahr.     How  relative  on 
notions  of  temperature  are  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  Disc 
Bay  the  ladies  of  the  Danish  officers,  resident  there,  find  use  fo^ 
their  parasols  against  the  fervid  heat  when  the  thermometer  read 
85°  to  40°  Fahr. !     On  the  day  in  January  when  we  had  the  lowest 
temperature,  coming  on  board  the  Florence  I  was  met  by  the  cabin- 
boy,  bareheaded  on  deck,  rejoicing  in  the  fine  warm  day,  which  he 
guessed  might  be  about  +  10°.     It  was  by  record  —  49'5 !     This 
confirms  Dr.  Kane's  statement  that  they  felt  oppressed  by  hea 
when  the  temperature  rose  from  —  60"  to  zero.     We  print  a  con 
densed  tabular  statement  of  the  highest,  lowest,  and  mean  temper 
tores  observed  at  Annanatook  : 


MONTHS. 

BIgbest. 

liOWUt. 

Mmd. 

MONTHS. 

Hlsbtat 

Lomat 

Han. 

Juiury. . . 
Febnurr. . 

Mkroh 

April 

Jane 

21-S 
11-6 
85-8 
86-4 
48S 
68-8 

-49  6 
-42-0 
-490 
-140 
-    8-0 
180 

-17-6 

-180 

-18-7 

10-4 

28-8 

34-9 

July 

'Angutt . . . 
September 
October... 
November. 
December. 

B3-8 

47'6 
86  S 
28-0 
21-6 

841) 

'sVo 

4-0 
-  10-0 
-410 

40iJ 

sV-o 

22-8 
7-8 

-n-8 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  seven  months  of  the  year  the  temper 
ture  fell  below  zero,  and  for  four  months  the  mean  was  tmder  • 
10°.     In  the  three  summer  mouths  alone  is  the  mean  above  froea 
ing,  the   maximum   summer   temperature    (55*3°)   being   in   Jud4 
(August  having  no  record). 

A  limited  number  of  observations  only  were  made  with  thd 
bUck-lmlbcd  thermometer  showing  the  eflFect  of  absorption  of  sola 
radiation.     The  results  are  praaented  in  the  following  table  : 


L 
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'  tt(  Differtnee  of  Temperaturt  due  to  AbtorpHon  of  Solar  Heat  Ajf  a 
Thtrmomeler-BuOt  blaetattd  uritA  India  Ini  andproteeUd  from  Wind,  at  Anna- 


DATE. 

Mamllraa. 

BM^linlb. 

Air. 

DiOtramL 

ttMUJ  *l 

Noon. 
1216 

216 

3-16 
1218 

1  16 
12  16 

115 
11-18 
12-16 

2-18 
10-16 
11-16 
12-18 

a-is 

-13° 
-10 

—  16 
-23 

—  10-S 

—  12'8 

—  90 
-10-0 
+  *« 
+  80 
4-  20 
+  80 

+  *o 

-t-40 
■♦■27 

—  20-8' 

—  21-4 
-22-6 
-28-6 
-20 

—  18 
-18-2 
-17-8 
-278 
-84-8 
-88 
-26 
-28'6 
-28-« 
-27 

73* 

11-4 

•          1 

7-8 

"           1 

0-6 

•♦          9 

9'6 

•'          2 

62 

•'          4 

92 

4 

lUrch       6 

7-8 
78-6 

,    ♦<        e 

70-6 

1  -     « 

E9-S 

L"     »..    . 

66-0 

1-     1     ::     : 

68-8 

F-     r  : 

68-8 

'^-     r  : 

84-0 

The  differences  noted  in  these  obserrations  arc  remarkable,  and 
or  the  multiplication  of  similar  obscrrations  hereafter  very  de- 
blc  with  an  instxumcDt  properly  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
Tcni/tcrature  of  the  Human  Sody. — A  few  observations  appear 
to  show  that  the  normal  temperature  of  the  human  body,  98-4'  Fahr., 
is  very  siiglitly  if  at  all  changed  by  the  climate.  Thus,  February 
S8th  the  temperature  of  two  of  the  corps  was  respectively  98-2''  and 
98-4°.  March  4th,  a  native  was  984°.  "This  fellow  has  come 
tbifl  morning  on  a  sledge-ride,  and  has  been  working  in  the  snow, 
lilding  a  house,  .at  a  temperature  of  —  25°  Fahr."  Three  Es- 
limau  eWldren,  March  8th,  had  a  temperature  of  98-4°,  and  a 
man  96'4*'.  It  is  desirable  that  these  observations  should  be  ex- 
lemded.  The  blood  is  known  to  become  abnormally  heated  by 
iotenae  rammer  weather,  rising  even  to  99-7°,  and  by  prolonged 
gxposnrr  to  cold  baths  the  human  body  has  been  cooled  with  safety 
88°  Fahr.,  but  not  lower,  showing  an  extreme  range  of  ob- 
red  temporAture  of  11-7°  Fahr.* 

Sta-W<jt(cr  7'efripfrature. — The  surface-water  at  Annanatook 
b  Jtmaary,  28-3^' ;  February,  at  surface,  29°  ;  at  18  feet  depth, 
291°-S©-8°  ;  in  May,  29"  at  surface.  29-5°  at  18  feet  depth  ;  in 
June.  31-8»  at  surface,  and  HI  1°  at  18  f«et  depth  ;  in  July,  SS^" 
at  sarfac«,  and  22-4°  at  18  feet  depth  ;  these  are  means. 

*  Dr.  &  F.  Cnif.  "  VcrUtiona  in  tbc  Tempenture  of  the  Uamso  ttoAy,"  "AlBtrt* 
I  ^0«ut  «r  SdMM"  ((),  i!.,  880. 
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In  September  the  Borface  in  the  early  days  of  the  month  waai 
8T° ;  in  the  latter  days,  33°  ;  and  for  the  mean,  35°.     In  Octobwl 
it  was  300r  ;  in  November,  28-8°  ;  and  in  December,  27-8°.     The 
highest  temperature  observed  in  the  sea,  at  Annanatook,  waa  39'4'', 
and  the  lowest,  26*7°.    At  Disco,  in  Angost,  the  surface  of  the  sea 
was  44-1''. 

Day  and  Night. — There  are  two  circumstances  influencing  the , 
Arctic  night  by  way  of  compensation,  not  often  mentioned,  namely,] 
the  great  length  of  the  twilight,  and  the  power  of  the  moon  to  tern-  ] 
per  the  darkness.     During  winter  the  moon  has  her  highest  north 
declination,  and  remains  above  the  horizon  for  some  days  continu- 
ously, giving  light  enough  for  the  traveler,  and  greatly  alleviating 
the  gloom  of  this  oppressive  season.    All  Arctic  travelers  agree  in  J 
the  dcpresfiiiig  effect  of  the  darkness.    Work  at  other  times  pleasant  | 
then  becomes  most  irksome.     As  showing  the  approach  and  depart-  j 
uro  of  night,  it  is  noted  in  my  journal : 

"  November  7th. — Observation  at  four  taken  by  lamplight." 

•*  March  Hth. — The  first  day  we  were  inconvenienced  by  the  | 
glare  of  the  sun's  reflected  light." 

"  April  Hdth. — Read  common  pica  type  with  ease  at  midnight. 

TWe  of  Mean  Length  of  Day  and  Night,  and  of  Twilight,  at  AnnamUook. 


MOUTHS. 

Day. 

Sight 

Twl- 
UghL 

b.  m. 

MOSTHfl. 

Day. 

Night 

Tui. 
Debt 

h.  tn. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

iLm. 

iLm. 

October  16... 

»  28 

8  S4 

6     8 

April  16 

15  eo 

■   >  .   • 

8     4 

November  16. 

6  44 

11  88 

6  48 

May  16 

81    16 

.... 

2  44 

December  16. 

2  83 

18  6« 

8  sa 

June  16 

24  00 

.... 

.... 

January  16.. . 

4  87 

12  01 

7  23 

July  16 

21  02 

•  •  •  • 

2  68 

February  16.. 

8  M 

9  86 

6  10 

August  16 

16  48 

•  .   .    . 

7  12 

March  16 

11   48 

6  6B 

9  14 

September  16. 

13  00 

8  !iO 

7  40 

Aurora. — Tlie  aurora  is  emphatically  a  polar  phenomenon,  and 
all  who  have  wintered  in  these  boreal  regions  dwell  on  the  wonderaj 
of  this  polar  light. 

The  records  show  that  one  hundred  auroral  exhibitions  were  ot 
served  at  Annanatook  from  November,  1877,  to  August,  1878,  dia 
trihuied  as  follows,  viz.  :  twenty  in  January,  sixteen  in  FebruaryJ 
tw«'lve  in  March,  seventeen  in  April,  and  two  in  May.    After  the  firatS 
few  days  of  May  it  was  too  light  to  observe  the  aurora,  and  sn 
continued  until  the  close  of  August,  when  two  were  observed — iul 
Noveirabor  ten,  and  in  December  twenty-one. 

The  most  brilliant  aororaa  were  seen  in  January  and  April. 
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The  colors  observed  were  osaally  pale  blue,  sometimes  very  pale 
green,  rarely  straw  yellow,  ami  once  only,  rose,  at  the  base.  The 
Cghl  from  the  aurora  was  sufficient  to  guide  the  traveler  in  his 
path.  Twice  I  recovered  my  lost  way  by  its  aid,  and  once  its  bril- 
Uaacy  was  sufficient  to  cast  a  glare  on  the  water  like  that  of  the 
mooo.  It  occasionally  affected  the  ordinary  compass-needle,  as  on 
the  29th  of  August  when  the  ship's  compass  could  not  be  used 
while  the  auroral  dis])lay  lasted.  Doubtless  if  our  magnetic  instru- 
ments had  been  more  complete  we  would  have  observed  more  fre- 
quent magnetic  disturbances.  The  number  of  auroras  observed  is 
larger  thaji  could  have  been  expected  at  this  position.  The  usual 
appearance  of  the  polar  light  as  seen  at  Annanatook  is  as  follows  : 
On  the  approach  of  evening  after  a  clear  day,  a  dim,  haze -like 
bank  appeared  along  the  south-southeast  horizon,  above  which 
could  be  detected  a  faint  line  of  bluish  light.  About  nine  o'clock 
this  Use  began  to  show  some  motion,  the  signal  of  the  grand  display 
which  rapidly  followed.  Arches  two  or  three  degrees  in  breadth 
commenced  to  shoot  upward  toward  the  zenith,  following  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  to  the  number  usually  of  two  or  three, 
the  highest  number  observed  being  sis  or  eight.  Sometimes  only 
one  arch  was  seen.  The  night  of  January  10th  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing record  :  About  4  a.  m.  the  arches  which  had  remained 
iti  qniet  glow,  without  motion  for  some  time,  darted  up  to  the 
xoiith,  arch  aft«r  arch  following,  until  at  5.30  there  were  eight 
aicbea  in  sight.  Each  of  these  sprang  from  one  original  arch, 
advancing  rather  rapidly  toward  the  zenith.  After  reaching  a 
point  a  little  to  the  south  and  cast  of  the  zenith  each  arch  halted. 
Here  five  of  the  arches  rested,  forming  one  bright  nncleos  at  the 
joDctioD.  the  lower  portions  of  the  arch  extending  beyond  and 
•Moaiogly  bending  it  concave  toward  the  north.  The  zenith  mean- 
time remained  fixed,  ae  also  the  base  of  the  arches.  Now,  on  the 
afiproacfa  or  development  of  each  new  arch  the  others  break  into 
■tTHUBCTS,  all  pas!<ing  through  the  bright  nucleus  already  named. 
Of  the  three  remaining,  two  are  indistinct,  to  the  south  and  east, 
and  th«<  third  has  paused  the  zenith  and  to  the  north  in  a  line  run- 
lUBg  through  Capella  and  Gemitii,  remaining  here  t\s  a  row  of 
atnamen.  These  gradually  fade  out,  and  at  G  (a.  u.)  only  one 
anh  11  left  ID  (he  zenith,  moving  slowly  southward,  to  be  soon 
bicadcd  in  the  advancing  dawn. 

()n  the  M  .  "  -      •  i  fall  <.f  ..  '  1-. 

wworenpread  >'  ^^  I'K^'t,  v^i  .         '' 
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oontinaed,  into  an  aurora.    At  other  times  the  margins  of  clood 
are  seen  lined  by  a  faint-white  light,  and  the  activitj  of  the  i 
pass  indicated  the  presence  of  an  aurora. 

They  have  in  Greenland  comparatively  few  auroras,  so  that  lhe_ 
European  inhabitants  at  Disco  seemed  incredulous  as  to  the  repor 
of  the  constant  recurrence  of  this  phenomenon  in  other  parts 
the  Arctic.    The  number  recorded  at  Annanatook  b  exceptionallj 
large. 

Halo. — One  conspicuous  halo  was  observed  on  the  19th  of  Jan- 
uary. It  consisted  of  a  circle  of  22"  radius  with  two  extraordinary 
arcs  beyond.  Through  the  sun  ran  a  circle  of  40°  radius,  which  ap- 
peared, to  rest  horizontally.  TTiere  were  no  mock  moons  at  that 
time ;  but  on  the  24th  of  February  there  was  a  halo  with  mock 
moons. 

Snow. — The  fresh-fallen  snow  (December  24th)  crackles  under 
foot  like  glass  beads  or  "  dry  oats  hanging  on  the  stalk."  On  the  Ist 
of  January  the  snow  fell  like  spiculn;  of  ice,  hardly  noticeable  savo 
as  it  gathered  on  one's  clothes  and  other  objects. 

The  tcmperatore  of  the  snow  at  surface  and  below  the  surface 
was  taken  on  two  occasions  with  interesting  results.     Thus,  Decern-     - 
ber  25th,  the  surface  of  the  snow  being  —  20°,  at  one  foot  belo^H 
it  was  —  T'd"  ;  at  two  feet,  —  3°  ;  at  three  feet,  —  1°  ;  at  four  feot^^ 
-I- 3°;  at  five  feet,  -1-10°. 

January  5th  the  same  observations  gave,  at  one  foot  below  th<( 
surface,  —  15°  ;  at  two  feet  under,  —  9*5°  ;  at  three  feet,  -f- 05°  ; , 
four  feet,  +9°  ;  and  at  five  feet,  -flO°. 

These  observations  explain  the  comparative  comfort  of  the  na-' 
live  snow-houHCfl  with  walls  five  feet  thick.     The  precipitation  for 
January  was  05  inch  of  water ;  for  February,  0"49 ;  for  Man 
0*5;  for  April,  0'77;  for  May,   1'18;  for  June,   1*85;  for   Jul; 
4*18  ;    for  August,  —  ;    for  September,  888  ;    for  October,  1-07 
for  November,  r04  ;  for  December,  098 — total  (less  August),  21  "44, 
or,  for  the  twelve  months,  about  28  inches,  probably,  estimating  A 
l-gUBt  as  a  mean  between  July  and  September. 

Ice — Fre.f^zing  of  the  Sea. — October  9th,  ice  appeared  in  the  fion 
October  12th,  crystals  of  ice  came  up  with  the  deep-sea  thermom 
tor.    October  29th,  ice  is  reported  in  the  lower  gulf.     Novem' 
10th,  new  ice  formed  in  the  harbor,  and  afforded   pass.ige  to 
ship.     November  27th,  the  ice  in  the  harbor  would  hardly  bear 
ing.    May  lOtb,  the  ice  at  the  schooner  wm  very  rotten,  and  quick! 


1 
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broken  through  by  a  ca«k  thrown  overboard.  May  19th,  the  ice 
^•osyed  very  rapidly.  May  28th,  the  Esquimaux  hunters  report  the 
aa  very  treacherous.  June  4-5th,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice  the  passage  to  the  ship  became  hardly  passable.  June  8th, 
uice  near  the  ship,  eight  inches  thick  two  days  since,  would  not 
'a  man's  weight.  June  9th,  ice  fonned  on  the  salt  water  near 
the  edges  of  the  firm  ice — probably  fresh-water  ice  from  regela- 
tton. 

yViuds. — Happily  during  the  winter  months  the  winds  are  very 
fht  in  the  Arctic,     A  much  less  degree  of  cold  would  become  in- 
blerable  with  a  high  wind.    The  change  from  a  westerly  to  a  south- 
ly  wind  produces  a  marked  change  in  the  atmosphere,  and  be- 
1  most  depressing  to  those  e.Tpo3ed  to  its  influence.     The  year's 
rations  on  the  wind  are  condensed  in  the  following 

Wind  TMe. 


MONTBS. 


ftinvnrj . 
Maxrh.... 


IflUftUtbCT.. 

Dtoa&ber.. 


UUI  UOW-r  TSUKITT. 


8^..        »r.«.      "*^''«. 


41 
8-9 
4-4 
64 
60 
81 
17-0 


8-2 

8-2 
11-4 
8-98 


4-S 
4-0 
61 
8-1 
81 
lS-1 
81-0 

8-9 
11-7 
lS-8 

8-4 


4-1 

8-0 
4-8 
6-7 
80 

iiio 


9-49 


curronl. 


Bt^tHWt  niocitx 
per  month. 


West 

West 

West 

West 

Soutbeut 

West 

Soatbeast 

Northwett 
Korthwcst 
West 
We«t 


8A-8  mile*. 

841  " 

48-0  •• 

88-7  " 

M-9  " 

88-a  " 

85-0  " 


88-0  " 

29-6  " 

42-8  " 

818  » 


CEdwA. — ^Taking  the  mean  of  the  year,  about  68  parts  in  the  100 
the  aky  at  thiii  station  were  overcast.  November,  December,  and 
insry  were  the  least  cloudy  months  ;  from  May  to  October  was 
period  of  cloud,  and  in  September  was  the  maximum,  80  parts 
100  of  the  tiky  being  overcast.  The  stratus  was  by  far  the  most 
imon  cloud.  It  w:l<<  found  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
ttiu  and  the  cirro-stratus.  The  cirrus  was  unlike  the  form  so  dis- 
hed in  our  latitudes.  In  place  of  the  so-called  "  mares'  tails  " 
I  nimM  clouds  of  the  Arctic  seemed  to  repose  on  beds  inclined  to 
'  bcirizoQ  at  an  anKle  of  about  40-r>.'>''  from  southeast  to  120*  north- 

'  "       ''I'clond- 
■'                   .        lit.    Oat 
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of  forty-two  recorded  cases  the  movement  in  only  two  instances  w 
from  an  easterly  point,  and  one  of  these  is  doabtfuL  The  Eeqaimaux 
say  that  high  clouds  moving  from  the  east  Indicate  fair  weather. 
Many  facts  go  to  show  the  sagacity  of  these  people  with  regard  to 
natural  phenomena. 

The  cumulus  or  "  thunder-head,"  so  common  as  a  summer  cloud 
in  lower  latitudes,  was  not  observed.    Cumulo-strata  do  occur,  how 
ever,  as  has  been  noticed  by  another  voyager. 

Tabu  of  the  Amount  of  Cloudinm  cbttntd  at  Annanatook. 
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April 

M«y 

June 


Bomu  or  01 


■rnf 


11. 


tVo 
■At 

TTTt 
Tit 
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July 
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September. . 
October.... . 
November... 
December... 


BOU«a  or  OMIBTATIOII. 


AV 

TaV 


'ffl 


The  average  cloudiness  of  the  year  in  New  England  is  about  53 
i  in  100,  while  for  Great  Britain  it  rises  to  ^,  or  a  little  more 
than  the  average  within  the  Arctic  at  this  station. 

Other   Observation. — Systematic   observations  were  also  con- 
ducted, as  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  on  several  other  lines  of 
investigation,  such  as  determination  of  the  density  of  sea-water  by ' 
the  balance,  upon  ocean  currents,  on  sediments  obtained  from  melted 
icnow  and  ice,  upon  tides,  etc.,  etc. 

The  tidal  records,  when  reduced,  will,  it  is  believed,  give  valu-l 
able  data  for  comparison  with  the  work  of  other  observers  in  thial 
ine,  no  observations  in  this  part  of  the  Arctic  having  been  hitherto^ 
aadc.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  spring  tide  at  Annanatook  was^ 
twenty-four  feet  and  six  inches  ;  of  the  neap  tide,  seven  feet, 
tablishmcnt  4'  52",  and  the  age  of  the  tide  •54''  8"°.  From  Januaryl 
13th  to  April  20th  the  record  ia  nearly  complete,  and  for  forty  eon- 
cutivo  days,  ending  in  April,  it  was  uninterrupted.  The  writorl 
desires  to  acknowledge  here  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  hii 
in  the  preparation  of  this  article  by  Professor  B.  Silliman,  of  Ys 
College. 

ObBAT  TaPT  SlUCRMAN. 


YD. 


SMSAHONALISM  IN  THE  PULPIT. 


W«  do  not  believe  that  the  American  pulpit  is  fairly  chargeable 
ritb  sensationalism.  If,  indeed,  we  were  content  to  take  our  im- 
ions  from  the  general  character  of  most  of  the  gennons  which 
our  daily  pajiers  think  it  worth  their  while  to  report,  or  from  some 
of  the  ad-caphmdiim  advertisements  which  appear  weekly  under 
the  hciading  of  "  Religious  Notices,"  we  might  be  led  to  an  opposite 
OODcloaion.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  daily  papers  are 
n«fe«psper8.  When,  therefore,  they  report  sermons,  it  is  not  bo 
mucl)  for  their  excellence  as  for  that  in  them  which  brings  them 
nnder  the  head  of  news.  If  the  preacher  be  a  distinguished  stranger, 
ihey  will  faithfully  reproduce  his  utterances,  that  all  their  readers 
may  know  what  manner  of  man  he  is.  But  equally,  if  any  stated 
pastor  has  done  or  said  anything  out  of  the  common,  they  will  be 
sure  to  chronicle  his  eccentricity.  That  which  they  are  after  is  the 
onusaal,  and  if  a  minister  has  said  something  daring  in  its  defiance 
of  all  good  taste,  or  something  that  smacks  of  heresy,  or  something 
that  will  1>e  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  the  better  portion  of  the 
community,  then  for  that  very  reason  his  words  will  be  faithfully 
rooordcd.  There  arc,  it  may  be,  in  these  two  citiei^  some  six  or 
seven  hundrt>il  Protestant  places  of  worship,  in  each  of  which  week- 
Ij  Bermons  are  delivered,  and  it  would  be  monstrously  unjust  to 
judge  of  the  character  of  those  which  are  unreported  from  that  of 
UuMo  •pecimenii  which  are  given  to  the  public  just  because  of  their 
dcristing  in  some  respect  from  the  general  standard.  We  do  not 
iroDder  that  readen  at  a  distance  should  fall  into  the  mistake  of 
■appo-'  '  '  all  oar  clergymen  are  of  the  8.ime  vhxtn  as  tho«e 
vrlMoi  'V  prea«  has  made  notorious  ;  but  it  is  due  to  the 

Chrwlian  oommautty  to  make  it  clear  that  in  this  case  the  unre- 
ported ire  OTorwholmiiigly  m  tha  majority,  and  that  they  are  ouro- 
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ported  not  for  lack  of  excellence  bo  much  as  for  lack  of  pccaliariC 
in  their  ministrations.     In  our  own  immediate  locality  you  ma 
number  all  who  by  any  correct  use  of  the  words  can  be  called 
"sensational  preachers"  on  the  fingers  of  both  hands  ;  while  hut 
drods  of  others  are  seeking  with  quiet  earnestness  "  to  commen 
the  truth  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God."    Ai 
what  is  true  here  is,  in  the  main,  true  also  over  the  whole  countr 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  by  writing  on  this  subjed 
we  mean  to  insinnate  that  sensationalism  is  a  common  pulpit  vice^  < 
that  American  preachers  are  sinners  above  all  others  in  regard  to  it. 

In  fact,  much  as  we  dislike  sensationalism,  and  greatly  as  we 
deplore  the  evils  to  which  it  leads,  we  are  far  from  believing  tha 
it  is  either  the  only  or  the  chief  danger  of  the  pulpit  in  these  daj 
We  have  more  fear,  on  the  one  hand,  of  that  heartless  intellectua 
ism  which,  by  its  uniform  appeals  to  the  head,  develops  a  cold  mod 
eratism  that  leads  at  length  to  a  positive  unbelief  ;  and,  on  the  othe 
of  that  tepid  sentimentalism  which,  in  its  method  of  proclaiminj 
that  "  God  is  love,"  wipes  out  all  moral  distinctions  and  drugs  con- 
science into  sleep.  On  each  of  the  throe  sides  of  our  n.iturc,  tlv 
intellectual,  the  moral,  and  the  sensational,  the  preacher  is  in  danj 
of  yielding  to  that  which  it  is  his  proper  function  to  seek  to  cor 
and  control  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  moral  and  intellectual 
superior  to  the  sensational,  the  peri]  in  regard  to  the  former  is  i 
serious  than  it  is  in  regard  to  the  latter. 

But,  while  not  ignoring  the  others,  our  present  business  is 
the  sensational,  and  it  will  contribute  to  clearness  if  we  here  attemj 
a  definition  of  that  which  we  propose  to  treat.  So  soon,  howcvfid 
aa  we  try  to  formulate  that  vague  conception  which  we  have  of  thi 
tiling,  by  putting  it  into  words,  we  encounter  difficulty.  For  it  ia 
immediately  discovered  that  a  certain  kind  and  degree  of  the  sen 
sational  enter  into  all  eloquence.  The  orator,  whether  in  tl 
pulpit,  or  at  the  bar,  or  iu  the  senate,  seeks  to  persuade.  Bat 
pursuing  that  main  design  he  uses  certain  tributaries,  alt  of  whic 
are  made  by  him  to  run  into  the  swelling  current  of  his.  spw<: 
lie  employs  ridicule  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  his  aniagonirt^ 
position  ;  ho  uses  pathos  to  enforce  the  appeal  which  he  makes  fc 
the  consideration  of  the  weak  ;  he  turns  imagination  to  account, 
a  h.'irrowing  description  of  the  sufferings  of  those  for  whom  he 
pleading  :  and  at  length,  by  the  united  force  of  tboso  influence*, 
carries  bis  position  and  secures  the  consent  of  bti«  audience  tn 
cotinc  which  he  hajs  been  advocating.     Wliile  he  wan  doaling 
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.Adicule,  his  hearers  laughed,  and  that  was  a  sensation.  When  he 
,  pathetic,  the  tears  coursed  down  their  cheeks,  and  that  was  a 
ttion.  Wheji  he  set  the  miseries  of  the  suffering  plainly  l>eforo 
eir  eyes,  they  shuddered,  and  that  was  a  sensation.  Are  we,  then, 
to  oondcunn  all  this  ?  And,  if  we  do,  must  not  our  censure  lio 
every  triumph  that  the  orator  has  won?  Plainly,  there- 
we  must  admit  that  the  production  of  a  sensation  is  not,  in 
elf,  an  evil  thing  in  eloquence,  and  can  not  be  regarded  as  that 
rhich  wc  designate  sensationalism.  The  mischief  lies  in  the  promi- 
nence given  to  the  sensation  as  an  end  in  and  of  itself  ;  and  in  the 
iture  of  the  sensation  as  being  out  of  harmony  with  the  great  pur- 
which  every  preacher  of  the  gospel  ought  to  have  in  view,  and 
with  the  associations  of  the  place  in  which  his  discourse  is  given, 
[uch  that  would  be  proper  enough  on  the  platform,  or  at  the  bar, 
|or  in  the  senate,  would  be  sensational  in  the  pulpit,  because  there 
certain  restraints  around  the  house  of  God,  and  the  treatment 
'  sacred  subjects,  the  mere  passing  of  which  would  be  a  shock  to 
rcvcrvnt  worshipers,  and  would  tend  to  keep  them  from  being 
»bly  impressed  by  what  is  otherwise  excellent.  And,  in  every 
ice,  the  making  of  the  production  of  an  incidental  and  sec- 
ondary effect  a  deliberate  object  must  be  pronounced  objectionable. 
T  '  '"■■■  the  seeking  of  wealth,  or  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  the 
jj  ion  of  taste,  for  their  own  sakes,  is  more  than  an  infelicity. 

It  i»  the  violation  of  an  ethical  principle.  It  is  an  immorality  in 
Dtoric,  and  in  the  end  it  lose-s  that  which  it  desires,  while  the 
it  exposes  him  who  enters  on  it  to  many  perils.  It  might  be 
inch  perhaps  to  say  that,  like  the  determination  to  be  rich  at 
rikazarda,  it  leads  to  evils  "  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and 
perdition  " ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  they  who  teill  practice 
itdo"f.''-"'  "iptation  and  a  snare." 

71i(»>  <>Ds,  as  important  as  they  are  simple,  will  prepare 

for  dehniug  censation.ilism  in  the  pulpit  as  the  deliberate  pro- 

ioeUtin  by  the  preacher  of  an  immediate  effect  which  is  not  subor- 

Ml«d  to  the  prent  purpose  of  his  ofHce,  and  is  out  of  hannony 

with  the  -^ncri  ■  i  ions  of  the  house  of  God.     It  is  differentiated 

by  the  cluarai : . :        .  -if  effect,  and  the  intention  of  the  speaker  to 

Ittoo  iC    The  Mnsationalist  aims  at  an  immediate  reault,  and 

l^*f    '  ••■rmanent  obj'  '     li  the  minister  of 

Ini(t<-ad  of  10  "  present  every 

perfect  to  Cbriitt  Jtinus,*'  he  destircM  iiuitaut  appreciation  of  Km 

^9Wii  perfoRnanoe.    lie  sets  a  trap  for  the  applause  of  his  audience, 
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and  when  that  comes  he  has  his  reward.     lie  dcxss  not  seek  to  per»,|j 
Buadc,  but  to  please,  or  to  exhilarate,  or  to  startle,  or  to  excite,  &nM| 
80  descends  from  the  lofty  position  of  the  sacred  orator  to  the  low 
ex  level  of  the  actor.     He  is  not  forbidden  to  do  any  of  these  thin, 
provided   they  be  not   in  themselves  irreverent  or  ridiculous,  a; 
provided  also  they  be  made  by  him  conducive  to  the  highest  i 
terests  of  his  hearers.     But  he  rests  in  the  doing  of  them  as  itS' 
his  success.    Every  true  minister  feels,  as  Chalmers  has  so  eloqneni 
ly  ilJustrated  in  his  sermon  on  "  The  Slender  Influence  of  Taste 
Matters  of  Religion,"  that  his  hearers  are  in  danger  of  mistakin] 
their  appreciation  of  "  the  loveliness  of  the  song  "  for  their  subm 
eion  to  the  truth  which  it  expresses.    But  that  which  is  an  incide: 
tal  peril  even  to  the  sinoerest  preacher  is  made  by  the  sonsationali 
the  deliberate  object  which  he  seeks  to  gain.     It  is  to  him,  above 
all  things,  indispensable  that  his  "effort"  be  enjoyed,  and  the  ulti- 
mate issues  are  of  small  importance. 

We  have  said  all  this  is  his  deliberate  purpose.     There  are  men, 
who  are  unconsciously  carried  away  by  the  vividness  of  their  im- 
aginations, or  their  natural  dramatic  power  to  say  things  which  pro- 
duce what  might  be   described  as  sensational  effects,  and  yet 
would  be  unfair  to  call  them  sensationalists.    Thus  when  Whiti 
field,  in  depicting  the  danger  of  the  blind  man,  did  it  so  graph! 
cally  that   even  the  cold  and   phlegmatic  Chesterfield  was  coi 
pelled  to  relieve  his  feelings  by  crying  out,  "  Good  God !  he  is 
gone  " — that  was  undoubtedly  a  sensational  effect ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  Whitefiuld  was  a  sensationalist.     The  truth  rather  is 
that,  in  that  case,  he  had  a  sensational  hearer,  who  came  not 
be  benefited  by  the  discourse,  but  to  enjoy  the  cloqucuce  of 
speaker.     It  is,  of  course,  possible  for  one  unconsciously  to  oTi 
that  which  is  in  itself  perfectly  legitiinato,  and  every  tnie  preac! 
er,  who  has   any  adequate   conception   of  the   sanctity  of    wh; 
Spencer  used  to  call  "that  awful  place  the  pulpit,"  will  seek  to 
curb  everything  that  would  savor  of  a  mere  performance.     Bui 
in  fairness  to  every  speaker,  his  motive  must  be  allowed  here, 
in  other  cases,  to  give  its  character  to  bin  action.     ^Nlien  the 
iiiversary  orator  at  Bunker  Ilill,  seeing  the   last  survivor  of 
Revolutionary  fight  rising  in  the  midst  of  his  address,  thos  a{ 
trophizcd  him,  "  Sit  down,  venerable  man  !  it   is  for   us,  the  de- 
scendants of  that  generation,  to  stand  up  l>efore  yon ! "  he  did  a 
thing  which,  if  it  had  l>een  spontaneous,  would  have  been  truly  as 
■  eloquent  as  it  waa  appropriato  ;  but,  when  the  ancient  warrior 
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heard  mnttGiing  to  himself,  "  What  does  the  man  mean  ?  Why,  he 
told  me  to  get  up  at  that  part  of  his  speech,"  it  was  discovered  that 
was  all  a  trick  which  be  had  devised  for  the  production  of  a  fac- 
ious  effect,  and  that  stamped  it  as  sensational.  So  when  snhjects 
m  announced  beforehand  of  such  a  character  as  the  following : 
*A  Man  getting  out  of  a  Sliip "  ;  "  How  Jonah  lost  his  Umbrel- 
la"; "  Th«  Speckled  Bird";  "A  Little  Man  up  a  Tree";  "The 
Rqn-away  Knock,"  we  can  not  but  recognize  in  such  advertisements 
•o  many  d>.'liborate  baits  to  catch  a  crowd,  and  it  is  impossible  that 
the  Bcrmons  should  not  be  constructed  with  a  view  to  pander  to  the 
multitudes  when  they  came.  All  this  is  beginning  at  the  wrong 
f. ml.  and  is  a  mistaking  of  the  expectation  of  curious  hearers  for 
th.it  genuine  acceptance  which  sooner  or  later  always  follows  excel- 
lence. But  it  is  worse — it  is  a  deliberate  letting  down  of  the  great 
aim  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  makes  the  gathering  of  a  large 
mblage  the  primary  object  of  the  preacher  ;  while  the  spiritual 
itruction  of  the  people  is  treated  as  secondary  and  subordinate. 
We  do  not  find  fault  with  advertising  the  services.  On  the  con- 
y,  it  might  be  very  useful  if  the  churches  would  combine  to 
imisb  every  Saturday  morning,  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers, 
%  complete  directory  of  the  places  of  worship  in  the  city,  with  their 
locations  distinctly  defined,  and  the  hours  of  service  carefully  noted. 
Tticrc  would  be  no  harm  either  in  adding  to  each  the  pastor's  name. 
Out  this  hunting  for  taking  sermonic  titles,  much  as  the  author  of  a 
nrw  romance  cudgels  his  brain  for  a  fancy  name  to  it,  is  out  of  all 
tafXv  ;  :aid  we  are  glad  to  sec  that  it  is  becoming  less  common 
amnrii;  tt'S  than  it  was  a  year  or  two  3i;jo.  It  alway*  seem.'*  to  us  to 
be  a  flag  of  distress,  which  indicates  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty that  tJjinga  can  be  kept  afloat ;  and  those  who  indulge  in  it 
apt  to  enter  into  a  rivalry  with  each  other  as  to  which  shall  out- 
his  neiglibor.  Tlius  the  subjects  are  chosen,  not  because  the 
er  feels  that  there  is  something  existing  among  his  hearers 
he  can  not  keep  silence  about,  or  because  there  is  something  in 
own  heart  which  is  as  "a  bunting  flro  shut  up  in  his  bones" 
h0  is  w>  'i  forbearing  and  he  can  not  stay,  but  because 

wiahea  to  <>i>  ilient  who  have  gone  into  the  ii.ime  lino  with 

himself.    It  is  reported  of  liobert  Mall  that  he  declined  attending 
««•«•  callfd  "as^iK'iatiiin  n\<     '        "'  at  wliich,  in  tl  -i-  of 

i**  uxercihps,  several  luiiiihtcr.H  .■.  Iioforc  each  <■  mg, 

'"What  is  it,  sir,  hut  preaching  lor  a  h.'jt?"  but  i»oin<  we 

hare  glanood  down   the  column  of  religious  adverii-  lu.  u.-<   (mo 
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called),  we  have  thouglit  that  the  brethren  have  been  ndverti 
for  a  hat ;  and  occasionally  we  have  been  reminded  of  the  stoi 
Lockhart  tells  concerning  the  minister  of  Lilliesleaf,  who,  on  bei: 
complimented  by  the  father-  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  on  having  mail 
tained  his  popularity  as  a  preacher  for  two  generations,  made  reply 
"  Indeed,  I  sometimes  think  it's  vera  surprising.     There's  aye  a  t 
of  this  or  that  wonderfully  gifted  young  man  freeh  frae  the  col 
lege  ;  but,  when  I'm  to  be  at  the  same  occasion  with  any  o'  them, 
e'en  mount  the  white  horse  o'  the  Revelation,  and  he  dings  the: 
a' ! "    Alas,  there  it  is  !  the  object  is  not  to  save  souls,  but  to  di 
tance  all  competitors  in  the  race  for  popularity  ;  and  notoriety 
supposed  to  be  the  precursor  of  uaef  ulness.     It  is  a  poor  thing  at  th( 
best,  but  even  at  its  best  it  is  an  effect  and  not  a  cause.    The  gar- 
dener never  concerns  himself  about  the  fragrance  of  his  flower,  bui 
he  seeks  to  make  the  flower  itself  the  best  of  its  kind,  knowing  th: 
then  the  perfume  will  take  care  of  itself.     So  let  the  minister  striri 
to  secure  the  great  end  of  preaching  in  the  salvation  of  men,  ani 
never  trouble  himself  about  the  popular  recognition  of  his  wor 
for  that  will  always  come  where  it  is  deserved.    The  crowd  that 
comes  for  an  advertisement  will  go  for  a  more  attractive  subject 
but  they  who  are  drawn  to  a  ministry  because  they  are  spiritnall; 
fed  by  it  will  be  seldom  absent  from  their  places,  and  will  frequenll; 
bring  others  with  them. 

But  sensationalism  connects  itself  with  the  character  of  i 
effect  produced  as  well  as  with  the  intention  of  the  preacher  to  pro? 
duce  it.     Everything  shocking  from  its  irreverence,  or  merely  start- 
ling in  its  character,  which  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  great  deal 
of  a  discourse,  and  tends  to  detain  attention  upon  itself  to  the  e 
elusion  of  that  which  ought  to  have  been,  and  which,  perhaps, 
other  portions  <if  hi.s  address  really  was  the  main  pnr})08e  of  t 
prcnchcr,  must  be  accounted  blameworthy.     Thus,  to  take  an  illui 
tration  from  one  of  the  grandest  works  of  the  great  dramatist  hii 
•elf,  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  even  Shakespeare  from  the  charge 
'  iensationalism  for  the  introduction  of  the  grave-digging  scene  in 
"Hamlet."     It  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  great  purpose  of  tl 
production,  which  is  to  show  how 

....  the  native  hue  of  reeolntion 
Is  mcMied  o'er  witli  the  pule  cast  of  Uiought, 

and  brooding  reflection  lays  an  arrest  on  action.     It  is,  besides,  I 
rowing  in  its  suggestions  ;  and  the  ill-timed  tnirtb  of  the  sexton 
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atoned  for  even  by  the  moralizings  of  the  hero ;  while  the 
of  the  ghastly  akull  produces  a  physical  horror  that  does 
'1»0t  help,  but  hinder,  the  spiritual  eflFect  of  the  whole.  We  can 
Dot  read  the  tragedy  without  feeling  that  the  teaching  of  the  story 
is  marred  by  the  uitroduction  of  an  entirely  extraneous  and  repul- 
«ive  thing  ;  and  that,  however  true  to  nature  the  representation  is, 
it  is  a  dead  fly  in  a  very  noble  pot  of  ointment.  In  the  estimation 
of  nil  '  'tless  it  will  be  the  best-remembered  part  of  the  poem, 
and  I '  ■  s  who  have  no  glimnaering  of  an  idea  of  the  lesson 
which  the  author  meant  to  teach  in  it,  or  who  have  been  unmoved 
by  th«  noble  passages  in  which  it  abounds,  will  greatly  enjoy  the 
witticisnu  of  the  men  at  their  hardening  work.  Now,  some  eer- 
moufl,  otherwise  excellent,  are  marred  by  similar  Lncongniity.  There 
is  aomething  in  them  which  does  not  lie  in  the  line  of  the  design 
vhicb  ihcy  profess  to  have  in  N-iew,  but  which  has  been  brought  in 
bocsttse  of  the  shock  which  its  presence  there  will  give.  Who  does 
oot  know  that  the  r,est  with  which  some  preachers  are  listened  to 
pprings  not  so  much  from  the  things  said  by  them  as  from  the  fact 
that  sacb  things  are  said  in  a  church,  in  defiance  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  Miociations  with  which  such  a  place  is  connected  ?  The  same 
•xprosvious  coming  from  men  in  other  circumstances  would  provoke 
DO  remark,  but  in  a  church  they  show  that  the  preacher  has  risen 
above  conTcntionality,  and  so  they  commend  him  to  a  certain  class 
hearers.  The  joke  which  would  be  little  accounted  of  elsewhere 
)  groktly  relishe<l  in  the  sanctuary,  and  the  effect  which  it  produces 
while  other  portions  of  the  sermon  which  were  in  every 
unfx<ei)tionable  are  forgotten-  The  profanity  of  the  oath 
iich  is  lomraon  on  tlie  street  has  a  peculiar  piquancy  when  it  is 
quilted,  even  if  it  be  quoted  only  to  be  condemned,  in  the  house  of 
<iod,  and  the  gurto  with  which  it  was  given  wiU  be  commented  on 
when  \A\ut  things  of  great  value  are  entirely  lost  sight  of.  We  know, 
indo«<l.  that  conventionality  may  be  so  cared  for  th.at  power  will  he 
destroyed,  and  we  have  heard  fears  expressed  lest  the  pulpit  should 
die  of  dignity  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  murdered  by 
Ir  M-p,  In  order  to  escape  the  one  extreme,  it  is  not  necessary 
t.  •!  the  other;  and,  to  prevent  aii  audience  from  going  to 
•i«rp,  it  is  not  absolutt^ly  c-isential  to  turn  the  sermon  into  a  mid- 
1 11-  -'  •  '-rwttory.  We  would  not  reject  an  apt  illastrstion  which 
1«  ii«h  a  lesson,  even  if  it  Khunld  bring  a  smile  to  the  conn- 
A'e  demur  to  t '  mU"  introduction  of  low  comedy 

Bto  ^  ^„~iM)  pruouunccii -  „areh.    To  our  thinking,  all  that 
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comes  under  the  category  of  "  jesting  which  is  not  convenient " ; 
and,  if  it  be  said  that  it  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  bring  on  audience 
out,  we  can  only  reply  that  we  are  not  of  thoee  who  believe  that 
the  end  Banctifies  such  means,  and  moreover  that  such  moan»  are 
not  needed  in  order  to  gain  the  end.  Everything  low,  vulgar, 
the  least  degree  savoring  of  the  profane,  ought  to  be  banished 
the  pulpit.  For,  though  we  draw  a  distinction  between  the  servii 
and  the  sermon,  they  arc  both  alike  a  part  of  our  homage  to 
Why  does  the  preacher  care  to  preach  if  it  be  not  because  preaci 
ing  is  God's  ordinance  ?  Why  does  the  hearer  care  to  hear  if  it  be 
not  because  of  the  reverence  which  he  has  for  preaching  as  God'a 
way  of  saving  them  that  believe  ?  The  sermon  is  an  offering  to 
God  on  the  part  of  the  preacher  equally  with  the  praise  and  prayer 
and  the  hearing  is  an  offering  to  God  on  the  part  of  the  worship 
equally  with  the  hymns  and  supplications ;  and,  if  that  were 
membored  by  all,  there  would  be  less  dbposition  to  say  smart  thin 
or  to  laugh  at  them  when  said.  The  associations  of  the  place,  too/ 
should  count  for  something.  Even  if  we  do  not  believe  in  what 
our  Episcopal  friends  call  consecration,  "  Nature  herself  "  may  teacl 
1X8  that  a  certain  propriety  should  be  observed  by  us  when  we  are 
a  house  of  worship.  Call  it  conventionality,  if  you  please,  still  w( 
are  entitled  to  ask  what  greater  harm  there  is  in  maintaining 
there  than  there  is  in  enforcing  spccLol  rules  at  an  evening  party  ? 
And  yet  men  who  would  be  scrupulous  to  nicety  in  their  regard  to 
the  etiquette  of  dress  and  address  in  the  latter  case  will  laugh 
Bcom  all  deference  to  recognized  rules  of  decorum  in  the  palpil 
and  mak(^  a  merit  of  (heir  mdcness.  But  they  can  not  do  bo  with- 
out shocking  the  more  refined  of  their  hearers  and  inflicting  an  in- 
jury upon  tliemselve*.  They  destroy  their  usefulness  with  all  who 
seek  to  be  devout.  But  they  blunt  also  their  own  finer  instincts. 
It  makes  no  great  matter  whether  the  conventionality  be  in  every 
r«fpe(!t  jiropcr  or  not  ;  the  mere  existence  of  it  suffices,  and  it 
one  of  the  things  in  which  a  wise  man,  even  if  he  differed  from 
would  seek  to  become  as  "  a  Jew  to  the  Jews."  Few  uphold  tl 
justice  of  the  game  laws  in  the  old  country,  yet  the  poacher  coi 
tnonly  end^  in  becoming  a  good-for-nothing,  for  in  breaking  a  1: 
law  ho  has  loot  his  sonso  of  the  sanctity  of  law  as  such,  and  so 
ready  for  Homething  worse-  In  the  same  way  even  if  the  conv 
tionolity  that  putit  a  rvntraint  around  the  pulpit  were  not  in  ov 
mpect  to  be  apjiroved,  the  setting  of  it  at  defiance  must  break  tl 
enamel  of  the  preacher's  reverence,  and  may  end  in  eating  it  a 
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ahugetber.  How  much  more  likely  is  that  to  be  the  case  when  the 
Mmlimt-nt  to  which  we  refer  is  in  the  main  a  right  one,  sustained 
and  approved  by  Christian  people  generally  1 

Bnt  this  prepares  as  for  looking  a  little  at  the  eTiIii  to  which 
Mosationalism  Iculs.  One  can  see  at  a  glance  that  it  is  bnrtful  to 
Uie  bearers.  It  not  only  depraves  their  tastes,  but  it  blunts  tbelr 
aenMbilities.  It  has  an  effecf  upon  them  not  unlike  that  produced 
by  hiphly-seasoncd  novels  of  the  "blood-and-thunder"  order  on  their 
juvenile  readers.  It  renders  them  largely  impervious  to  the  ordi- 
nary presentation  of  truth.  The  pampered  appetite  disdains  every- 
thing that  is  not  "  gamey  "  ;  and  he 

who  peppers  the  highest  Ib  sureit  to  please. 

Be«ides,  the  exhilaration  that  is  produced  by  the  hearing  of  such 
exciting  things  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  by  those  who  experience  it 
for  real  enjojTnent  of  Christian  ordinances  ;  and  so  under  its  in- 
fluence they  make  professions  which  time  only  dishonors.  They 
have  confounded  the  intoxication  created  in  them  by  the  gratifica- 
ttoo  of  their  perverted  tastes  with  that  totally  different  thing  which 
the  apostle  describes  when  he  says,  "  Be  ye  filled  with  the  Spirit.*^ 
It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  here  to  reply  that  the  same  thing 
ta  done  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  by  those  who  are  highly 
■rtlMtIo  tn  their  likings  ;  for  that  is  only  another  form  of  the  evil, 
■Dd  not  an  extenuation  of  it.  It  makes  little  difference  whether 
intoxioation  be  produced  by  the  vulgar  absinthe  or  the  aristocratic 
dtampagne  ;  the  thing  is  always  bad,  and  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for 
tlw  «nthasiasm  of  a  sober  man.  And  the  misfortune  is  that,  in  the 
QMW  of  those  of  whom  wo  speak,  a  sensuous  effect  is  regarded  as  a 
•{imtTuI  result  to  the  detriment  both  of  the  self-deceiver  and  of  the 
diarcli  at  large. 

Bat  perhaps  the  most  insidious  danger  is  incurred  by  the  preacher 
UmKlf.  II©  is  apt  to  think  more  of  s.iying  a  "  smart,"  a  "  telling," 
era  "taking"  thing  than  of  communicating  the  tnitli.  In  this  way 
lie  itfM  extravagant  epithets,  gives  exaggerated  descriptions,  and 
nagiiifioi  •      '  '  'the  sake  of  effect.     Kven  so  noble 

•  man  as  ' ■■  .>id,  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of 

m  ■muoa,  "  it  is  tike  the  drop-suienu  in  a  theatre,  and  you  must  lay 
no  the  color  thick."  Bat,  with  all  deference  to  such  an  authority, 
that  advioe  is  exceedingly  pernicious.  For  ho  who  coniwrionsly  ex- 
■gg«r«t4M  doM  at  tbn  mudo  tiroti  blunt  tho  edge  of  his  conscionoo. 
ftftxj  tin* fa«  d«»TtatCM  from  or  a>M4  to  the  real  stati*  of  \\u-  i-a-^e  he 
rot.  cxxvui. — vo.  2S7.  14 
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makes  himself  a  worse  man.     Troth  ia  the  girdle  of  character, 
he  who  loosens  that  is  on  the  way  to  looseness  in  other  departments 
of  morality.     He  is  on  an  inclined  plane,  and  may  some  day  pro- 
duce the  biggest  sensation  of  his  life  by  a  terrible ./Jasco.     For  the 
temptation  is  to  go  on.    His  hearers  become  accustomed  to  the  <i 
the  appetite  "  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,"  and,  in  order  to  have 
effects  which  were  at  first  produced,  they  crave   for  somethi 
stronger.     He  seeks  to  meet  that  new  demand  just  as  he  sought  to 
meet  the  first,  and  so  it  increases  until  the  flippant  has  become 
irreverent,  and  the  irreverent  has  become  the  profane,  and  the  p: 
fane  becomes  the  impure  ;  or  until  the  odd  has  become  the  herei 
cal,  and  the  man  who  began  with  throwing  aside  conventionaliti 
ends  by  parting  with  the  central  verities  of  the  gospel.     We  do  not 
affirm  that  all  this  has  actually  happened  in  any  indi^-idual  case, 
but  the  drift  and  tendency  of  sensationalism  are  in  that  direction  ; 
and,  in  a  day  when  some  who  arc  guilty  of  it  arc  riding  on  the  top 
of  the  wave,  it  is  proper  to  warn  young  preachers  of  the  peril  that 
is  incurred  by  entering  on  such  a  course. 

It  may  seem,  indeed,  to  offer  a  short  and  easy  path  to  8U( 
for  it  can  not  be  denied  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  which  aj'i       - 
to  crave  for  the  sensational,  but  the  yielding  to  it  is  always  attendo^H 
with  danger,  as  may  be  seen  by  looking  at  what  has  actually  oo-'  ' 
curred  in  other  departments.    There  has  been  a  call  for  it  in  worship, 
and  the  answer  has  been  given  in  that  ritualism  which  has  honey- 
combed the  Church  of  England  ;  but  the  peril  has  been  revealed  in 
the  perversions  to  the  Church  of  Rome  which  have  thereby  been 
caoscd.     There  has  been  a  call  for  it  in  business,  and  the  answer  has 
been  furnished  in  those  feverish  speculations  whicli  have  maddened 
our  Exchanges,  while  the  danger  has  been  made  manifest  in  Black 
Fridays,  Glasgow  Bank  failures,  and  that  general  depression  from 
which  we  are  only  beginning  to  emerge.     There  has  been  a  call  for 
it  in  politics,  and  the  response  has  been  made  by  the  appearance 
a  Beaconsfield  conjurer  on  the  one  side  of  the  Atlantic,  while  tl 
peril  has  been  exposed  by  cipher  dispatches  on  the  other.    No' 
when  the  same  appeal  is  made  to  the  pulpit,  we  may  not  flatter  our 
fielves  that  we  can  respond  to  it  witJiout  similar  <langer.    That  whi 
in  literature  has  made  the  difference  between  Walter  Scott 
Onida  will  make  as  wide  a  chasm  in  the  pulpit  between  the 
minister  of  the  word  and  the  <'atorer  to  the  cravings  of  the  <tov 
Trustees  of  embarrassod  churches  may  »o  far  catch  the  infection 
onr  timoa  u  to  look  for  a  minister  who  will  fill  the  pews  by  hoi 
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fjid  Itn  r!i-l\  ml  1  r'n,'  ip  the  revenBe  to  a  flowing  snrplas.  Bat 
it  n^ili  Im  iiu:iiu.'  ":i^' .  i<^'iilv  go,^  and  pastora  should  stctdOy  rc- 
faae  to  lead  any  sacfa  forlorn  hope  in  that  commercial  spirit.  There 
is  bat  one  attracttoD  that  it  ia  safe  for  a  mraiater  to  use,  and  that 
faaa  not  vet  lost  its  poirer :  "I,  if  I  be  lifted  op  &ora  the  earth,  wiH 
draw  an  men  unto  me."  Let  him  ailhere  to  that,  for  in  the  eiid  it 
win  prove  sofBcient.  It  maj  not  bring  the  crowd  so  rapidlj  ;  bat  it 
will  trauafwin  tbem  aa  thej  come,  and  ther  will  come  to  stay.  Bat, 
if  tbey  do  not  come,  let  him  still  keep  to  the  lifting  ap  of  Him. 
Lk  him  not  forget  that,  when  the  acnaatiop-loving  maltitade  sought 
Him  that  they  might  see  his  miracles,  he  declined  to  gratify  their 
ennodtj,  and  gare  tbem  instead  that  deeply  spiritud  sermao  which 
dnre  them  largely  away.  But  it  was  with  the  winnowed  men  that 
remained  that  he  Lud  the  foundations  of  his  chorch.  The  call  of 
the  age  for  the  exciting  is  a  temptation  to  be  resisted,  rather  than 
an  infloenoe  to  be  yielded  to,  and  if  in  resisting  it  the  mnltitadea 
■hoald  be  offended,  then  let  them  be  offended,  for  in  that  ease  the 
dia^line  is  only  what  they  need.  Bat  they  will  not  be  offended, 
for,  wbeiVTei'  the  goepel  is  faithfully  and  earnestly  proclaimed, "  the 
oooimon  people  bear  it  gladly."  Let  the  ministeia  of  Christ  among 
■a,  therefore,  remain  true  to  the  scriptoral  ideal  of  their  office  as 
designed  not  merely  for  the  {^easing  of  men.  bat  for  their  salTation 
**tbroii^  sancttfication  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  troth" ;  let 
tbeo  be  loyal  to  the  Master  whose  they  are  and  whom  th«y  ser>-e  ; 
let  tbtm  preserve  that  rererent  spirit  which  a  belief  in  the  tnspira- 
tiGB  of  the  Book  which  they  expound  is  fitted  to  produce  within 
then  ;  above  all,  let  them  foUow  folly  the  example  of  Him  of  whom 
it  was  said,  "  He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  Toicc  to  be 
beard  in  the'  street ;  a  braised  reed  he  shall  not  break,  and  the 
smoking  flax  shall  be  not  quench,"  and  they  wiU  never  be  long  witb- 

Siger  and  anmcroas  hearers ;  nay,  they  may  succeed,  by  the 
««f  bia  geatieoess  and  the  power  of  his  Spirit,  in  changing  the 
if  the  age  from  that  of  spaamodie  and  enatic  excitement 
.  ».  steady,  sure,  and  benevolent  advancement. 
_ 
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MEDmVAL  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

1,  Ch.  Anbertio,  Histoire  de  1*  lADgue  et  de  !•  Litt^rature  FrancaiM 

Moyen  Age.    8  vols.    1876-'78. 

2.  L&oa  Gautier,  Les  Epopees  Fraocaiaea.    I.    1878. 
S.  M.  Sepet,  Le  Drame  Clir^tiea  au  Moyen  Age,  1878 ;  Les  Frophites 

Ohrirt,  1878. 
4.  8oci6t6  des  Anciens  Teztos  Fran^aia:  Gaillouiuo  de  Palerne,  1876; 
Sept  Sagee  de  Rome,  1676 ;  Miracles  de  Nostre  Dame.   I.,  II.   1876-" 
Aiol,  1877. 


The  immense  influence  exerted  on  the  rest  of  Europe  during 
middle  ages  by  the  literature  of  France  should  entitle  it,  aside  from 
aesthetic  considerations,  to  more  careful  attention  than  it  has  yt 
received.    Not  only  is  its  volume  enormous  (a  proof  of  intclleott 
activity  such  as  it  was),  but  several  departments  are  fully  repr 
sented  in  which  the  French  mind  has,  from  its  modern  manifes 
tions,  been  supposed  to  be  inferior  to  its  neighbors,  the  Genna 
and  Spaniards — we  mean  the  epic  and  the  national  drama.     Finall 
certain  favorable  influences — the  rapid  and  complete  assimilation  ( 
Roman  culture,  the  early  adoption  of  Christianity,  and  the  perf  ectio 
of  the  feudal  system — contributed  to  render  the  mediieval  litenitui 
of  France  the  most  splendid  and  varied  of  Eurojic.    The  cau 
which  have  led  to  the  neglect  of  this  literature  are  those  which  hat 
affected  the  rest  of  Europe  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.    The  rovit 
of  letters  produced  in  no  other  country  so  profound  a  revolution  i 
literary  taste,  or  led  to  such  deep  scorn  of  all  that  was  mediwvj 
A  reaction  had,  however,  begun  in  France  before  the  iudiserimina 
ing  enthusiasm  of  the  Romantio  school  had  directed  attention 
the  early  literature  ;  and  two  French  scholars,  Sainte-Polaye 
Kaynouard,  devoted  their  lives  to  rendering  accessiblo  trcasur 
which  only  a  radical  change  in  taste  could  enable  their  countrjm* 
to  eojoy.    Unfortunately,  the  question  of  literiiry  criticism  \>tct 
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tnUaglrd  at  the  oatset  with  the  religions  questions  involved  in  the 
rerivjJ  of  mcdiseval  studies,  not  so  much  as  in  Germany,  perhaps, 
but  saflificnt  to  render  any  impartial  judgment  impossible  for  a  long 
time,  and  to  lead  in  turn  to  a  reaction  the  effects  of  which  are 
now  strongly  felt.  In  other  words,  the  mediiev.il  literature  of 
F^anoc  has  been  exposed  to  the  extreme  criticism  of  two  schools, 
one  cherishing  for  it  a  blind  worship,  not  because  it  is  national  (its 
UimmH  title  to  reverence),  but  because  it  is  Catholic,  the  other  refus- 
ing lo  see  any  good  in  a  literature  which  is  the  exponent  of  a  spirit 
Ibcy  fear  and  hate. 

Fortunately,  two  causes  have  worked  to  modify  these  extreme 
ricwB  and  restore  old  French  literature  to  the  place  it  rightly  claims 
at  the  head  of  the  mediaeval  literature  of  Europe.  One  of  these 
oaitucs  is  the  linguistic  interest  awakened  by  the  new  methods  intro- 
dnccd  into  Romance  philology  by  Friedrich  Diez,  and  continued  in 
Praoce  with  such  brilliant  success  by  Caston  Paris,  and  which  has 
caioaed  the  early  literature  to  be  carefully  edited  and  critically  ex- 
■inincd  in  the  interest  of  philology  alone.  Thus  a  common  meeting 
pUce  for  both  parties  was  rendered  possible.  Tlie  second  cause  is 
Um  oew  method  of  study  in  literary  history  in  which  prime  impor- 
tance is  laid  not  upon  rosthetic  considerations,  but  upon  the  histori- 
cal development  of  a  literature.  From  this  standpoint  the  begin- 
nings of  a  literature,  formerly  passed  over  as  barbarous,  assume  an 
iraportance  not  attained  by  much  that  is  sesthetically  superior. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  subject  has  as  yet  prevented  any  strict 
q>plJcstion  of  this  method  to  medijeval  French  literature  as  a  whole, 
«ad  the  lack  of  a  compendious  history  of  this  period  has  long  been 
fdt,  and  has  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
anbject.*  M-  Aubertin  has  therefore  laid  the  general  reader  as  well 
aa  the  scholar  under  great  obligations  by  his  recently  completed 
llhtorj",  which,  with  certain  restrictions,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
aooaoo  admirable,  f  The  author  has  patiently  and  skillfully  con- 
mlted  the  must  recent  works  (not  often  enough  those  published  out 
of  F^uoe)  on  the  subject,  and  compiled  a  work  which,  while  it  lays 

*  Tbm  •  '  nnan  corapends  of  oediieTal  French  litere- 

iIm  Rr.  '^xvlMfn  Nktional-Uu-raiur,"  vnii  J.  L.  Idcler, 

IMS,  U  >    '  >l  iiiuiiial;  th«  Mcond,  "  (}e«cbi>;ht«  dcr  fnuuS- 

I  IJicrswr  hiM  '                   '!i  Dr.  K.  Semmig^Ldpiig,  I86a,la  tncomplstouMl 

■•MiUllI*. 

f  Blnoliv  dv  la  LaufTOc  «t  dc  U  LttUntur*  Fnui9BlM  va.  Moyen  Ag*  d't{iris  ha 
TniTMU  Id  Iloi  B<c4uiU,  pw  X.  Oiwlai  Aubertin,  Fuii,  Bdin,  187»-'78,  S  vol*. 
»To,  Tol  L,  riit-MS;  rol.  U.  6W. 
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little  claim  to  original  research  and  independence  of  opinion, 
valuable  as  a  digest  of  the  results  of  the  best  scholarship  in  tlij 
field.    At  the  same  time  M.  Auhertin  has  known  how  to  give  hi 
book  the  appearance  and  attraction  of  an  original  work,  and  ha 
accomplished,  with  certain  limitations,  the  object  he  proposes  in  hi 
preface  :  "  Mon  ambition  est  qu'en  sortant  de  la  lecture  de  eel  o« 
vrage  on  emporte  non  pas  un  aperju,  une  idee  vague  et  snperficiell* 
mais  une  connaissance  intime  et  p^netrante  de  notre  ancienne  lit 
ture  et  des  nombreux  travaux  que  I'^tude  de  nos  origines  litt 
a  8U8  cites."    In  addition  to  great  care  and  industry  in  the  study  i 
his  sources,  he  has  brought  to  his  task  skill  in  the  arrangement  oi 
his  material  and  sobriety  of  judgment  in  the  critical  portions  of  his 
labor.     The  faults  of  M.  Aubertin's  work  are  a  multitude  of  minor 
errors  of  fact  very  difficult  to  avoid  in  view  of  the  immense  mass  of 
material  to  be  examined  and  collated,  and  some  errors  of  judgment 
in  the  due  proportion  of    his  matter  and  its  rosthetic  valuation.% 
We  will  mention  briefly  some  faults  of  the  second  class  which  afifeo 
more  jjarticularly  the  general  reader.     The  author  devotes  almost" 
everywhere  too  much  space  to  the  discussion  of  the  origins  of  the 
literature  and  too  little  to  the  literature  itself.    The  general  reado 
does  not  need  to  read  an  entire  chapter  on  the  debris  of  the  ancier 
tragedy  at  the  beginnuig  of  the  middle  ages  in  order  to  learn  wha 
the  author  states  at  the  outstart,  that  "  no  living  germ  could  sprini 
from  this  debris."     The  kpopee  is  treated  with  unwarrantable  brei 
ity,  but  one  chapter  of  thirty-two  pages  is  devoted  to  the  chanson 
de  geste  and  only  two  are  analyzed  at  some  length,  the  "  Chanso 
de  Roland  "  and  "  Raonl  de  Cambrai,"  which  represent  but  two  i 
the  five  great  cycles  adopted  by  (Jautier  in  the  work  to  be  met 
tionod  later.     The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  author's  treatment  • 
the  romances  of  the  Round  Table,  those  belonging  to  the  ancic 
cycle  and  the  romana  d'aventurea  to  which  we  shall  return  <i  j 
of  "  Guillaume  de  Paleme." 

To  conclude,  the  weakest  part  of  the  work  is  the  introductio 
on  the  origin  of  the  language  and  the  treatment  of  the  rhaiisoiiti 
geste;  the  best  the  pages  devoted  to  the  drama  in  the  first  volum< 
and  in  the  second  to  the  prose  writers  of  the  twelftJi  to  the  sixtcent 
century,  especially  the  second  section,  devoted  to  the  orators. 

Fortunately,  the  weakest  part  of  Aubertin's  book,  his  treat 


*  We  adrisc  t}io  aludent  who  uses  Aubertin  to  contali  the  careful  rerlow  i 
firat  Tolumc  \>y  Ooston  Paris  In  the  "  Romania,"  No.  28,  pp,  4B4-460. 


the  chansons  <le  ffc^tf,  is  supplemented  and  completed  in  the 
Jwt  manner  by  Qautier's  niasterly  work.*  The  author  represents 
mo»t  extreme  Ultramontane  school  in  lit«ratnre.  Everj-thing 
It  hi8  work,  to  the  very  printer,  is  Catholic,  and  the  "  indulgent 
icr  "  whom  the  author  has  in  view  is  indicated  by  the  words  in 
be  preface  to  the  second  edition  :  "  S'il  est  Chretien  et  Fran9ai8,  il 
I  ra  pas  sans  quelqne  sympathie  un  li\Te  consciencieux  et 
-iirtont  inspire  {lar  I'amour  de  I'figlise  et  de  la  France." 
Te  venture  to  predict  that  the  author's  circle  of  readers  will  be 
th»n  he  imagined,  and  many  not  embraced  in  the  above  cate- 
'  will  welcome  with  delight  a  work  which,  when  completed,  will 
a  monument  of  profound  scholarship  and  ardent  enthusiasm. 
In  180'>  M.  Gautier  published  three  volumes  of  the  first  edition 
(it  WM  never  completed),  the  success  of  which  was  immediate  and 
great.  It  was  three  times  crowned  by  the  French  Academy,  receiv- 
ing the  great  Gobert  prize  in  1808,  and  the  edition  was  soon  es- 
hansted.  Not  all  the  author's  theories,  however,  were  accepted  by 
be  learned  world,  and  the  work  was  exposed  to  the  severe  and 
ItcUigent  criticisms  of  such  scholars  as  Karl  Bartsch  ("  Revue  Cri- 
joc,"  1866,  No.  52)  and  Paul  Meyer  ("  Recherches  sur  l'£pop<5e 
an9aise,"  Paris,  1807),  who  rectified  many  of  Gautier's  errors. 
loreover,  sinoe  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  several  works 
ive  appeared  in  France  which  have  made  an  epoch  in  the  stndy  of 
its  early  literature  ;  we  need  only  mention  the  "  Vie  de  Saint- 
lexia,**  Paris,  1872,  in  the  introduction  to  which  Gaston  Paris 
itil.ated  (for  the  first  time  in  France)  the  principles  of  textual 
Hiciitm  which  have  made  a  veritable  revolution  in  this  field. 

In  prep.iring,  then,  a  second  edition  of  his  work,  M.  Gautier  was 
Ue  to  avail  liimsclf  of  a  large  mass  of  new  material,  and  was 
in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  immense  advance  in  schoU 
p,  to  entirely  rewrite  his  former  work.     He  has  performed  this 
Jt  part  of  his  task  in  the  most  exemplary  manner,  rectifying 
1  minor  errors  and  modifying  his  theories,  so  that  the  work  before 
I  to  all  int<^ntH  and  puqwsos,  a  new  one.     The  work  has  grown 
process,  and  when  completed  will  consist  of  six  volumes, 
ibflir  contvnts  dispostMl  aj«  follows  :  the  first  and  second  will  W 
roted  to  the  origin,  form,  and  vicissitudes  of  the  chansons  de 
in  France  and  abroad  ;  the  third  to  the  analysis  of  the  cAan- 

£tuii«  >ur  In  Originn  vt  rntstolr*  il*  la  IJltinture 
SfTomilc  i'4ition,   cntiinriuenl   rrf<>iiilu«r.      Ptri*: 
&)«UU  G4*ink  da  Ubnlr*  C*tholi<iua     18f«.    ToL  I.    8to,  pp.  lij.-fifll. 
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sons  de  geste  of  the  Cycle  of  the  King  (those  relating  more  doeeljr 
to  Charlemagne  himself),  the  fourth  a\id  part  of  the  fifth  to  tho 
Cycle  of  William  of  Orange  ;  part  of  the  fifth  to  the  Provitici»I_ 
Gestes  ;  and  the  sixth  to  the  Cycles  of  Doon  de  Mayenue  and  tli 
Crusades. 

The  first  volume  may  be  considered  complete  in  itself,  and  is  < 
value,  not  merely  to  those  interested  in  the  chansons  de  gcsU,  bud 
to  all  students  of  medi»val  French  literature.  It  is  principallj 
concerned  with  the  origin,  poetical  form,  refacciamenti,  and  styla 
of  the  c/Kinsofis  de  geste.  The  discussion  of  these  to()ic8  involve 
a  number  of  other  important  questions,  which  are  treated  in  extcimC 
by  the  author.  Tlie  principal  are  :  the  age  of  the  chronicle  att 
uted  to  Turpin,  the  MSS.  of  the  chansons  de  geste  and  the  varioo 
modes  of  editing  them,  and  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  early  French 
versification  in  general,  and  that  of  the  chansons  de  geste  in  particv 
lar.  The  most  important  theories  in  regard  to  the  subject  trcate 
in  the  first  volume  are  as  follows  :  The  French  epic  was  bom 
ward  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Gallic,  Latin,  and  Frankish  na» 
tions  were  no  longer  clearly  separated,  and  when  from  their  fosio 
a  new  nationality  had  arisen  to  which  the  name  "  Romance  "  mag 
be  applied,  or,  in  the  words  of  Gaston  Paris,  "  the  French  epio 
the  Gorman  spirit  in  a  Romance  form,"  The  epic  was  preceded  bj 
certain  popular  songs  which  were  lyrical  and  narrative  at  the  same 
time.  These  canti-lin.es  were  sometimes  the  source  of  the  tfiicyl 
which,  however,  in  many  cases  had  its  rise  in  oral  tradition.  Tbj 
theory  that  there  was  between  tradition  and  tho  epic  an  intcrme« 
diatc  link  in  the  shape  of  Latin  chronicles  (such  as  the  Chronicle  ol 
Turpin)  is  incorrect.  The  date  of  the  chronicle  falsely  ascribed  to 
Turpin  is  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  and  {posterior  to  th« 
early  chansons  de  geste,  some  of  which  the  writer  of  the  chronicle 
must  have  used.  Finally,  the  epic  is  essentially  French,  and  the 
claim  of  Provence  to  an  extensive  epical  literature  must  be  denied. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  has  produced  a  work  of  great  scien- 
tific value  and  popular  interest,  which  can  not  but  give  a  powerful 
impetus  to  tbe  study  of  a  period  and  subject  so  dear  to  the  autfaor^H 
heart,  and  to  which  ho  has  devoted  his  life  with  the  mo»t  intense 
enthusiasm. 

The  extent  of  the  subject  of  Gsuticr's  work  may  be  inferred 
from  the  statement  he  makes  on  page  233  (note)  that  about  one 
hundred  chansons  de  gcstc  have  come  down  to  ua,  most  •  ' 
from  lliL"  twiJfth  century  ;  forty-seven  of  tlic»c  have  boon  { 
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6»  mliwiiii,  ind  ton  or  cknren  in  extnet&  It  will  be  «een  that  not 
qmt«  half  bare  been  published,  and  that  a  wide  field  is  still  left  for 
tJie  editor  and  Bcholar.  One  of  those  moet  recently  pablisfaed, 
"Aiol,"  praeenta  manj  featores  of  mterast.*  The  original  poem, 
written  in  French  and  in  tctm  of  tes  syllables,  about  tbe  middle  of 
the  twelfth  centnrr,  was  made  over  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
UBBtiuj  bj  a  Picard  poet  who  employed  the  Alexandiine  Terse. 
*!%«  change  in  metre  tahea  place  in  aboot  the  middle  of  the  poem, 
sad  If  aeoompanied  br  a  very  noticeable  change  in  the  character  of 
the  narration.  Tbe  Alexandrine  Tene  follows  the  osnal  rales  of 
ral  French  Tcndfication  :  the  ten-syllable  verse  ia  noteworthy 
•  having  the  easara  at  the  sixth  instead  of  at  the  fourth  syUaUew 
eawnra,  heretofore  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  ProTen9al,  is 
'  abowa  to  be  French  also.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  ten-syl- 
vene  in  "Aiol^  is  that  the  cteeura  Is  always  after  the  axth 
'syllable,  but  in  a  large  number  of  rerses  the  second  hemistich  be- 
gins with  the  last  mute  syllable  of  the  preceding  word,  which 
ciranu  as  an  accented  syllable.  The  poem  rests  on  an  historic  basis, 
ad  with  £lie  de  Saint-Gille  constitute  a  little  cycle  by  thenuelTea. 
the  thirteenth  century,  however,  the  tendency  was  to  include  the 
'  a^Moate  ffttle*  in  one  of  the  three  great  ones  (the  getUs  of 
E3ag,  of  Doon  de  Hayeace,  and  of  Garin  de  Monglane),  and 
poem  was  acoordiagly  referred  to  the  last  named. 
Tlw  rabject  of  the  poem  is  exploits  of  Aiol,  son  of  Avisse,  sister 
of  Loaia^  son  of  Charlemagne,  and  £lie,  who  has  been  unjustly 
driven  from  France  by  the  intrigues  of  the  traitor  Makarie  of 
>e. 
Thia  poem  enjoyed  unusual  popularity  abroad,  imitations  being 
in  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  and  Spain.  It  has  been  very  dif- 
itly  judged  by  different  scholars,  some  deeming  it  unworthy  of 
aad  others,  among  them  Gaatier,  not  hesitating  to  call  it  a 
poem,  aad  one  which  can  occupy  ooe  of  the  most  honorable 
1  asiong  the  moouments  of  medieval  literature. 
Thfl  roman  d'mntUtire*  is  not  oonaidend  by  Giantier  as  epic  in 
and  is  thcT< '  'tided  from  his  work  as  weO  as  tbe 

I  of  the  Romi'i  md  those  belonging  to  the  Cycle  of 

Aabertin  treat*  them  rety  insufficiently,  not  laying  enough 
I  OB  tbdr  literary  ralne  or  their  importance  for  the  history  of 

>  JtM.  OhaaMa  4t  Otmo,  piMU*  ttjitU  I*  lf&  PniqiM  de  Fkru,  jmr  Ja«i|wal 
Ml  «t  ilMtca  tLtjmmA.    Psri*,  1977.    (8o(MU  d«s  Aados  Tata  fnn.^ 
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cultxire.    Of  especial  value  from  the  latter  standpoint  is  "  Guillanme 
dc  Paleme,"*  a  roman  d'avcntures,  and  also  interesting  from  hi-'^r^z 
the  original  of  an  English  version  composed  about  1350  and  eilittii 
by  Sir  F".  Madden  for  the  Roxburghe  Glub,  and  again  in  1867 
AV.  W.  Skeat  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Extra  Series  of  the  Earl 
English  Text."'     Besides  the  English  version  there  is  a  prose  vei 
sion  in  French  which  has  passed  through  several  editions,  and 
analysis  in  the  "  Nouvelle  Bibliothfcqtie  des  Romans,"  that  fini 
resting-place  of  mediceval  romances. 

Tlie  hero  Guillaume  is  the  son  of  a  King  of  Sicily  and  of  thi 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Greece.  A  perfidious  uncle  plans  h 
destruction,  but  the  child  is  carried  off  one  day  by  a  were-wolf  whi 
bears  him  to  its  den  near  Rome.  The  wolf,  we  learn,  is  the  son  ol 
the  King  of  Spain,  turned  into  a  beast  by  his  mother-in-law  to  asau 
the  throne  to  her  own  son.  Guillaume  is  found  in  the  forest  by  a 
shepherd  who  brings  him  up  JuitU  one  day  the  Emperor  of  Rom< 
having  lost  his  way  in  a  forest,  meets  him,  t-ikes  him  to  his  cou 
and  makes  him  the  page  of  his  daughter,  the  fair  I^Ielior.  Gni! 
lamne  is  knighted  and  defeats  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  who  has  declarei 
war  against  the  emperor.  After  this  the  Emperor  of  Greece  d 
mands  the  hand  of  Melior,  who  has  long  loved  Guillaume.  Th 
lovers  flee,  disguised  in  the  skins  of  bears.  The  wolf  accompanl 
them  and  assists  their  flight.  They  all  make  their  way  to  Sicil 
where,  after  many  comjilicated  adventures,  the  plot  is  nnravelei 
the  wolf  is  restored  to  his  original  shape,  Guillaume  becomes  Kin 
of  Sicily,  marries  Melior  and  succeeds  her  father,  the  wolf  becomin 
later  King  of  Spain.  The  influence  of  the  Orient  is  felt  not  mere! 
in  the  enchantment  of  the  prince,  but  in  the  exaggerated  tone 
galhintry  that  reigned  at  the  period  the  work  was  composed,  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Entirely  Oriental  is  the  next  work  we  shall  mention,  two  versio; 
of  the  famous  "  Seven  Wise  Masters."  f  Both  versions  are  in  prose; 
the  first  is  the  old  French  poem  published  by  Keller  in  1 836.  un' 
rhymed  and  not  following  exactly  the  original ;  the  second  is  a 
reprint  of  the  French  translation  (published  at  Geneva  in  1-102)  ol 
the  Latin  version  known  as  the  "  Ilistoria  Septem  Sapientnm,"  he; 

OiitlUamc  de  Palernp,  publt6  d'api^s  Ic  Uaniucrit  dc  U  B!hlioth%(]ue  d«  I'Arwv 
1  i  Pkrin,  par  II.  Uichcliutt.  Paris,  1870.  (Soclit^  doa  Andeiu  TexWt  Vtw^ia.) 
j  pp.  xill.-2«0. 

f  Deux  R^ditctions  du  Roman  dea  Eept  Sagvs  du  I(otii>  '  nr  Gaston  1 

P«ri>,  1870.    (Sudit^  des  Aaoictu  Tcxtos  Fnuivnii.)    $\  -217. 
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toforc  considered  the  source  of  most  of  the  European  versions.  The 
editor  does  not  share  this  opinion,  and  shows  very  clearly  in  the 
preface  that  the  Latin  work  is  only  a  translation,  with  some  changes, 
of  a  French  original  from  which  is  derived  a  group  represented  by 
•ome  dozen  3ISS.,  one  of  which,  B.  N.,  No.  2,137,  has  been  partly 
pnblisheii  by  Leroiix  de  Lincy  (in  "  Essai  sur  les  Fables  Indiennes," 
par  A.  Loiselcur  Deslongchamps,  Paris,  1838).  The  Latin  work 
is  very  rare,  and  the  French  translation  here  reprinted  will  replace 
it  very  conveniently  for  scholars.  The  interest  attaching  to  the 
"Seven  Wise  Masters"  is  not  entirely  a  thing  of  the  past,  for  the 
work  is  still  popular  as  a  whole  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  many 
of  the  individual  stories  still  entertain  crowds  of  listeners  in  Italy. 

Wo  have  to  mention  very  briefly  in  conclusion  three  works  re- 
lating to  the  mediaeval  drama.*  The  first  of  M.  Sepet's  works  ia  a 
popular  account  of  the  mediieval  drama,  contained  in  a  series  of 
tides  published  in  various  periodicals.  The  author  gives  a  dear 
interesting  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  mys- 
»m  the  liturgy  of  the  Church,  and  shows  how  the  Renaissance 
ated  it  from  being  transformed  into  the  modem  national  dra- 
as  in  Spain  and  England.  He  also  gives  examples  of  religious 
las  belonging  to  the  cycles  of  Christmas  and  Easter,  and  il 
h  of  a  dramatic  representation  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
The  second  work  is  strictly  technical,  its  object  being  "  to 
how  a  sermon  on  the  Nativity,  which  formed  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  dioceses  during  the  middle  agos  one  of  the  lessons  for  Christ- 
»,  was  transformed  into  a  liturgical  mi/s(ire,  then  into  a  semi- 
Ittrgic.il  mi/sthre,  performed  both  within  and  without  the  Church, 
and  finally  became  an  integral  part  of  the  great  dramatic  cycle  of 
fifteenth  century."  Tlie  author's  profound  scholarshij)  and  pa- 
int rcjwarch  are  everywhere  apparent  in  this  valuable  work. 
Tho  remarkable  series  of  plays  entitled  "Miracles  de  Nostre 
represent  the  highest  testhetic  point  reached  by  the  mediw- 
draina,  and  the  most  interi-siting  stage  of  its  development  as  f."-r 
as  tbe  ponihility  of  a  national  drama  based  on  the  my»Ureii  is  oon- 
»i«d.  The  forty  mirucU^  of  the  MS.  will  bo  contained  in  six 
klum<w,  a  tcrfnth  will  give  the  necessary  notes  and  the  glossary. 

*  L«   Drarac  Chretien  an   Mo^eii  1^  {tv  M.  Sqict,  Pari*,  I8T8.     Les  Prv 

kt«  du  <1ri«t     ^todo  nir  Is*  Ori^nn  du  Th^fttto  au  Majta  Age,  par  U.  Scpet, 

,  t87S.     MiradM  de  Noitre  Dtme  par  Pcnonnagca  pabli^a  d'apti*  lo  HSk  de 

tqM  Kat<«iul«,  par  Oastoa  Parb  et  Ul/aae  itolMrt    L,  O.    Fkita,  181«- 

\  im  AadMw  Teu«  Fiaiifaia.) 
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These  plays  early  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars,  and  some  fif- 
teen have  been  published  at  different  times.  The  MS.  is  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  plays  were  probably 
performed  by  some  of  the  religions  and  literary  confrkriea  so  com- 
mon in  the  north  of  France  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Some  of  the 
plays  are  preceded  by  short  sermons,  and  terminated  by  a  poem 
(called  aerventoya,  from  the  Provenpal  form),  one  of  which  is  said 
to  have  been  crowned  at  the  Puy,  or  assemblage  where  the  plays 
were  performed. 

From  the  above  brief  review  of  some  recent  works  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  interest  in  mediseyal  French  literature  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  rapidly  losing  a  dilettante  character.  An  excellent 
history  of  the  literature  of  this  period  and  the  publications  of  the 
Sodkh  dea  Aneiena  Textea  FVanpaia  will  aid  in  making  a  larger 
circle  acquainted  with  the  remarkable  manifestations  of  IVench 
genius  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centimes. 

T.  F.  Cbasb. 
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OUGHT  THE  NEGRO  TO   BE  DISFRANCHISED! 
Ol'GHT  HE  TO  HAVE  BEEN  ENFRANCHISED? 


iiitma.  BuinB. 
L.  <).  C.  LuttM. 

Waoi  IlAKrron. 


WnrDsiL  FatLuni. 


llojrraomtT  BiAim. 
Tbomu  a.  BiHviicnk 
CoaclaaloB— Jutat  u.  Blaoii. 


Urn.  BLAINE. 

TaxKK  questioDH  bave  lately  been  asked  by  many  who  have  been 

^ed  as  the  special  champions  of  the  negro's  rights  ;  by 

■y  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  redressing  the  negro's  wrongs. 

qnCBtioiis  owe  their  origin  not  to  any  cooling  of  philanthropic 

atcreM,  not  to  any  novel  or  radical  view6  about  universal  snilrage, 

but  lo  the  fact  that,  in  the  judgment  of  many  of  those  hitherto  ac- 

Lcoantcd  wisest,  negro  suffrage  has  failed  to  attain  the  ends  hoped 

for  when  the  franchise  was  conferred ;  failed  a.s  a  means  of  more 

ompletely  securing  th«  negro's  civil  rights ;  failed  to  bring  him 

^  consideration  wlu'ch  generally  attaches  to  power  ;  failed,  tudc^, 

achieve  auytlkiug  except  to  iiuTcase  the  political  weight  and  in- 

I  of  thoae  against  whom,  and  in  spite  of  whom,  his  enf^anohi!H^■ 

.  waa  wcnred. 

Tbow  wbii  ham  reached  tids  oonci  union,  and  thosn  who  are  tend- 

UnranI  it,  argue  that  the  important  franchise  was  prematurely 

awed  on  tli«  negro ;  that  its  posMBsion  necessarily  places  him 

TOL.  oxmxL— so.  268.  16 
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in  inharmonious  relations  with  the  white  race ;  that  the  exciteme 
incident  to  its  free  enjoyment  hinders  him  from  progress  in 
rudimentary  and  essential  branches  of  education  ;  that  his  advanc 
in  material  wt-alth  is  thus  dt'layed  and  olistructed  ;  and  that  ob»it 
cles,  which  would  not  otherwise  exist,  are  continually  accumulat 
ing  in  his  path — rendering  his  progress  impossible  and  his  oppressia 
inevitable.  In  other  words,  that  suffrage  in  the  hands  of  the  neg 
is  a  challenge  to  the  white  race  for  a  contest  in  which  he  is  sure 
be  overmatched  ;  and  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  franchise  won 
remove  all  conflict,  restore  kindly  relations-betwecn  the  races,  pla 
the  whites  on  their  proper  and  honorable  responsibility,  and  assu 
to  each  race  the  largest  prosperity  attainable  under  a  Govemmol 
where  both  are  compelled  to  live. 

The  class  of  men  whose  views  are  thus  hastily  summarized 
not  contemplate  the  withdrawal  of  the  suffrage  from  the  noj 
without  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  representation  in  Congre 
of  the  States  where  the  negro  is  a  large  factor  in  the  apportionmco 
And  yet  it  is  quite  probable  that  they  have  not  given  thought 
the  difliculty,  or  rather  the  impossibility,  of  compassing  th.it  enJ 
Under  the  Constitution,  as  it  is  now  construed,  the  diminution 
representative  strength  could  only  result  from  the  States  passii 
such  laws  as  would  disfranchise  the  negro  by  some  educational 
property  test,  as  it  is  forbidden  by  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  d^ 
franchise  him  on  account  of  his  race.     But  no  Southern  State  w 
do  this,  and  for  two  reasons  :  first,  they  will  in  no  evcut  consent 
a  reduction  of  representative  strength  ;  and,  second,  they  could  n^ 
make  any  disfranchisement  of  the  negro  that  would  not  at  the  pame" 
time  dinfranchise  an  immense  number  of  whites. 

Quite  another  class — mostly  resident  in  the  South,  but   wit 
numerous  sympathizers  in  the  North — would  be  glad  to  have  th^ 
negro  disfranchised  on  totally  different  grounds.     Born  and  rea 
with  the  belief  (hat  the  negro  Is  inferior  to  the  white  man  in  eviT 
thing,  it  is  hard  for  the  claea  who  were  masters  at  the  Sotith 
endure  any  ph.i8e  or  form  of  equality  on  the  part  of  the  nej 
Instinct  governs  re.oson,  and  with  the  mass  of  Southern  poopli 
aTcrsion  to  equality  is  instinctive  uu<l  ineraditiablo.     The 
ooncltuion  with  this  class  would  be  to  deprive  the  negro  of  vo 
if  it  could  bo  done  without  I:  '  '        '"    ' 

Slates,  but  not  to  maks  any  m> 

ished  itower  in  CongrcKM  is  the  oonRtitutioniil  and  logical  result  i 
a  denial  or  abridgment  of  soffirage.    In  tite  mean  while,  seeing 
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mode  of  legally  or  equitably  depriving  the  negro  of  his  suffrage 
except  with  nnwelcome  penalty  to  themselves,  the  Southern  States 
AM  <k  m'hole — differing  in  degree  but  the  same  in  effect — have  striven 
to  achieve  by  indirect  and  unlawful  means  what  they  can  not  achieve 
ind  lawfully.  They  have  so  far  as  possible  made  negro 
_, :  of  none  effect-  They  have  done  this  against  law  and 
against  justioa. 

Ilaring  stated  the  position  of  both  classes  on  this  question,  I 
Tenture  now  to  give  my  own  views  in  a  series  of  statements  in 
which  I  shall  endearor  to  embody  both  argument  and  conclu- 
sion : 

FlrtL  The  two  classes  I  have  named,  contemplating  the  possible 

doatrable  disfranchisement  of  the  negro  from  entirely  different 

ndpoints,  and  with  entirely  different  aims,  are  both  and  equally  , 

in  the  wrong.    The  first  is  radically  in  error  in  supposing  that 

,  disfranchisement  of  the  negro  would  put  him  in  the  way  of  any 

development  or  progress  that  would  in  time  tit  him  for  the  suffrage. 

He  wonld  instead  grow  more  and  more  unfit  for  it  every  day  from 

Ibti  time  the  first  backward  step  should  be  taken,  and  he  would 

i.rvlapw,  if  not  into  actual  chattel  slavery,  yet  into  such  a  dependent 

defenseless  condition  as  would  result  in  only  another  form  of 

tade.     For  the  ballot  to-<lay,  imperfectly  enjoyed  as  it  is  by 

^tlw  negro,  its  freedom  unjustly  and  illegally  curtailed,  its  inde* 

']»endenc<  .  <1,  its  purity  defiled,  is  withal  and  after 

Alltlies'. :     ^  1 1 '0  has  against  a  form  of  servitude  which 

would  have  all  the  cruelty  and  none  of  the  alleviations  of  the  old 

• ^em,  whose  dc«tTnction  carried  with  it  the  shedding  of  so 

:»oci'nt  blood. 

— 'ilio  second  class  is  wrong  in  anticipating  even  the  remote  pos- 

,  Ability  of  aecaring  the  legal  disfranchisement  of  the  negro  without 

.  redncUon  of  representation.     Both  sides  hare  fenced  for  position 

tills  qnes'i  ''       "  '■  the  dai;-  '  ■  '   .,  rcpros(>nt.itinn  in 

Poan«ciii  it  to  tbt  »  we  should  tn-day 

hare  the  South  wholly  under  the  control,  ami  legally  nnder  the  con- 

•     '     '  •'  'irwbeUed  *   *'      Union  an'  'it  to  er 

t^TiTnni'  ^  full  Tv\r.  n  by 

of  tbf>  negrxKts  being  cunnted  in  the  apportionment  withotit  ri\ 

'preUnM  of  «'  ♦t,  .„..  i...;„,»  conceded  to  the  race.    The  Fourteenth 

Anendment  (o  provent  this,  and,  if  it  does  not  sncceedj 

>  prarmtiD;  i««  of  evMion  and  violation  nre 

at.  .  :  intent.    Those  who  crc«t4'<  i  Ae 
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in  inharmonious  relations  with  the  white  race ;  that  tho  cxcit 
incident  to  its  free  enjopncnt  binders  him  from  progress  In  I 
rudimentary  and  essential  branches  of  e<lucation  ;  that  his  ad>i 
in  material  wealth  m  thus  delayed  and  obstructed  ;  and  that  ol 
oles,  which  would  not  otherwise  oxist,  are  continually 
ingin  his  path — rendering  his  progress  impossible  and  hisopf 
inevitable.  In  other  words,  that  suffrage  in  the  hands  of  the  \ 
is  a  challenge  to  the  white  race  for  a  contest  in  which  he  is  sn 
be  overmatched  ;  and  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  franchise  wO 
remove  all  conflict,  restore  kindly  relations  between  the  races,  pi 
the  whites  on  their  proper  and  honorable  responsibility. 
to  each  race  the  largest  prosperity  attainable  under  .-i  ( 
where  both  are  compelled  to  live. 

The  cl;is8  of  men  whose  views  are  thus  hastily  kud  • 
not  contemplate  the  withdrawal  of  the  suffrage  from 
without  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  representation  in  ' 
of  the  States  where  the  negro  is  a  large  factor  in  the  apporti* 
And  yet  it  is  quite  probable  that  they  have  not  given  the 
the  difliculty,  or  rather  the  impossibility,  of  coiup  ^ 
Under  the  Constitution,  as  it  is  now  construed,  tin 
representative  strength  could  only  result  from  the  Si&\.«^ 
such  laws  as  would  disfranchise  the  n 
property  test,  as  it  is  forbidden  by  tli' 
franchise  him  on  account  of  hiis  race.    But  no  So\xWis 
do  this,  and  for  two  reasons  :  first,  thoy  <vill  iu  r»<- 
a  reduction  of  representative  strength  ;  and,  scc-o 
make  any  disfranchisement  of  the  negro  tliat  wo""V3fcJkj^ 
time  disfranchise  an  immense  number  of  whitei*  -^ 

Quite  another  class — mostly  n^Kldent  In   tH 
numerous  sympathiwrs  "~Vs.« 

negro  disfranchise*!  on  i        , 
with  the  belief  that  the  negro  is  i 
thing,  it  is  hard  foi 
endure  any  phaae  ■ 
Instinct  governs  re 
aversion  to  eqt:~'-' 
conclusion  witl 
if  it  could  bv 
States,  but  "■■' 
isfaed  pow' 
a  denial  or 
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erate  Government  may  be  in  exclasive  possession  of  power  tliroughJ 
out  the  South,  but  they  are  not  so  fairly  and  legally ;  and  they  wl 
not  be  permitted  to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  political  powei 
unjustly  seized — and  seized  in  derogation  and  in  defiance  of  tL4 
rights  not  merely  of  the  negro  but  of  the  whites  in  all  other  sectional 
of  the  country.     Injustice  cannot  stand  before  exposure  and  argu-  \ 
ment  and  the  force  of  public  opinion  ;  and  no  more  severe  weapons  ■ 
of  defense  will  be  required  against  the  wrong  which  now  afflicts  the  j 
South  and  is  a  scandal  to  the  whole  coimtry. 

Second.  But,  while  discussing  the  question  of  the  disfranchise 
ment  of  the  negro,  and  settling  its  justice  or  expediency  according  to 
our  discretion,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  look  at  its  imi)racficHbilifyJ 
or,  to  state  it  still  more  strongly,  its  impossibility.    Logicians  attacb 
weight  to  arguments  drawn  ah  inco-nvenienti.     Arguments  must  ba 
still  more  cogent,  and  conclusions  stiU  more  decisive,  when  drawn  ab 
impossibili.     The  negro  is  secure  against  disfranchisement  by  twfl 
constitutional  amendments,  and  he  can  not  be  remanded  to  the  nonJ 
voting  class  until  both  these  amendments  are  annulled.     And  these! 
amendments  can  not  be  annulled  until  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  and 
two  thirds  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  ' 
shall  propose,  and  a  majority  in  the  Legislatures  or  conventions  of 
twenty-nine  States  shall  by  affirmative  vote  approve,  the  annulmeml. 
In  other  words,  the  negro  can  not  be  disfranchised  so  long  as  one  j 
vote  more  than  one  third  iu  the  United  States  Senate,  or  one  vote] 
more  than  one  third  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  be  re- 
corded against  it ;  and  if  these  securities  and  safeguards  should 
give  way,  then  the  disfranchisement  could  not  bo  effected  so  long; 
as  a  majority  in  one  branch  in  the  Legislatures  of  only  ten  StateeJ 
idiould  refuse  to  assent  to  it,  and  refuse  to  assent  to  n  convention  t4 
which  it  might  be  rcfc^rred.     No  human  right  on  this  continent 
more  completely  guaranteed  than  the  right  against  disfranchijieinont 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  as  em^ 
bodied  in  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tl 
United  States. 

Tltird.  In  enforcement  and  elucidation  of  r  1  point,  it  isol 

interest  to  observe  the  rapid  advance  and  ilt        ^    -  nt  of  jjopula 
eentimcnt  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  tho  negro  as  expressed  in  tb<l 
last  three  amcndmenta  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uniti  '  '  In 

1865  Congress  submitted  the  Tliirteenth  Amendiuent,  ivlj 

gave  the  negro  freedom,  without  suffrage,  civil  rights,  or  citizeoJ 
Hhip.    In  16tf6  the  Fourteenth  Amcodment  was  submitted,  decLuinj 
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I  ncgm  to  be  a  citizen,  but  not  forbidding  the  States  to  w-ithhold 
iigv  from  him — yet  inducing  them  to  grant  it  by  the  provision 
tiutt  representation  in  Congress  should  be  reduced  in  proportion  to 
'the  exclusion  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  from  the 
right  to  vote,  except    for  rebellion  or  other  crime.     In  1869  the 
decisive  step  was  taken  of  declaring  that  "the  right  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  abridged  by  the  United 
Stat«A  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  senitude,"     A  most  important  provision  in  this  amendment 
\t  the  bihibition  upon  the  "United  States"  as  well  as  upon  "any 
State " ;  for  it  would  not  be  among  the  impossible  resnlts  of  a 
It  political  revolution,  resting  on  prejudice  and  grasping  for 
JWcr,  that,  in  the  absence  of  this  express  negation,  the  United 
EGtatcs  might  assume  or  usurp  the  right  to  deprive  the  negro  of 
and  then  the  States  would  not  be  subjected  to  the  forfeit- 
of  representation  provided  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  the 
rwoilt  of  the  denial  or  abridgment  of  suffrage  by  State  authority. 
, — In  this  stately  progression  of  organic  enactments  the  will  of  a 
at  people  is  embodied,  and  its  reversal  would  be  one  of  those 
•ns  which  would  convulse  social  order  and  endanger  the  au- 
1  law.      There  will  be  no  step  backward,  but  under  the 
kjirorision  which  specifically  confers  on  Congress  the  power  to  en- 
forc«  each  amendment  by  "appropriate  legislation"  there  will  be 
ppticd,  from  time  to  time,  fitfully  perhaps  and  yet  certainly,  the 
draining  ami  correcting  edicts  of  national  .authority. 
Fvurtk.  .\s  I  have  already  hintrd,  there  will  be  no  attempt  made  in 
the  Southern  States  to  disfranchise  the  negro  by  any  of  those  raeth- 
which  w  •  I  the  power  of  the  State.     Tliert^  is 

■o  Sonth^m  .''  i.ire  venture  on  an  educational  qnali- 

joo,  because  by  the  last  c«nsti8  there  were  more  than  one  million 
pfr  .r  fifteen  year.'*  of  ago.  in  the  States  lately  slave- 

Bg,  ■  1  not  read  a  word,  ancl  a  still  larger  number  who 

Id  nrt  write  their  names.     Tliere  was,  of  course,  a  still  greater 
liber  of  nt'gro(*  of  the  same  ages  who  coold  not  read  or  write  ; 
tot,  in  Xhii  nine  yean  that  have  intervened  since  the  census  was 
bMD  :■  rrcatcr  ailvancc  in  the  i-dncatiun  of 

I  la  tile  i'>u  of  the  ]H>or  whiles  of  the  South  ; 

and  today  on  lui  edocational  qualification  it  is  quite  pn>bah]«>  that, 
L'wbilo  th<  ...  r  ,    .        ,.        the  absolttt* 


rluniori 


be  nearly  a«] 


jgrvM  a«  that  of  iii«  negroea.    >ior  would  a  property  tost  opent 
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with  any  greater  advantage  to  the  whites.    The  slave  Statoa  all 
had  a  large  class  of  very  poor  and  entirely  uneducated  whites,  and' 
any  qualification   of  property  that  woold  seriously  dimuiiiih  tho 
negro  vote  would  also  cut  off  a  very  large  number  of  whites  from 
the  suffrage. 

Thus  far  I  hare  directed  my  argument  to  the  first  question  pro- 
pounded, "Ought  the  negro  to  be  disfranchised?"    The  second 
interrogatory,  "  Ought  he  to  have  been  enfranchised  ?  "  is  not  prac- 
tical but  speculative  ;  and  yet,  unless  it  can  be  answered  with  con- 
fidence in  the  affirmative,  the  moral  tenure  of  his  suffrage  is  weak- 
ened, and,  as  a  consequence,  his  legal  right  to  enjoy  it  is  impaired. 
For  myself  I  answer  the  second  question  in  the  affirmative,  with  as 
little  hesitation  as  I  answered  the  first  in  the  negative.     And,  if  the 
question  were  again  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  Congress,  I  would 
vote  for  suffrage  in  the  light  of  experience  with  more  confidence 
than  I  voted  for  it  in  the  light  of  an  experiment.     Hud  the  fran- 
chise not  been  bestowed  upon  the  negro  as  his  shield  and  weapon 
of  defense,  the  demand  upon  tho  General  Govcniment  to  interfere  • 
for  his  protection  would  have  been  constant  and  irritating  and  em- 
barrassing.    Great  complaint  h.ns  been  made  for  years  past  of  the 
Government's  interference,  sinlply  to  secure  to  the  colored  citizen 
his  plainest  constitutional  right.     Bat  this  intervention  has  been 
trifling  compared  to  that  which  would  have  been  required  if  wa 
had  not  given  suffrage  to  the  negro.     In  the  Reconstruction  experi- 
ments under  President  Johnson's  plan,  before  the  negro  \^^I8  enfran- 
chised, it  was  clearly  foreshadowed  that  he  was  to  bo  dealt  with  a* 
one  having  no  rights  except  such  as  the  whites  shoulil  choose  to , 
grant.     The  negro  w.is  to  work  according  to  labor  laws  ;  froedon 
of  movement  and  transit  was  to  be  denied  him  by  the  operation  of 
vagrant  laws  ;  liberty  to  sell  his  time  and  his  skUl  nt  their  market 
value  was  to  be  restrained  by  apprentice  laws  ;  and  the  sl.ivery  thati 
was  abolished  by  the  Constitution  of  a  nation  was  to  be  revived  bj 
the  enactment  of  a  State.    To  counteract  these  and  all  like  efforts 
at  rct'-nslavement,  the  national  authority  would  have  been  constantlyj 
bivoked  ;  interference  in  the  mo.sl  positive  and  [leremplory  niannei 
would  have  been  demanded,  anil  angry  conflict  and  j»«)s»ibly  rcsLit-i 
ance  to  law  would  hare  resulted.    The  one  sun-  raoile  to  reniand'^ 
the  States  that  rebelled  asain&t  the  Union  to  their  autonomy  wasj 
1 1«>  give  M!  •\i 

absolute  :■  , 

by  the  Confitjtation  of  the  liopublie  shall  be  enjoyed  in  every  Stat 
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the  administration  of  juttticc  was  assured  in  Magna  Cfaarta 
— "  promptly  and  without  delay ;  freely  and  without  sale  ;  com- 
pletely and  without  denial." 

Jakes  G.  Blacol 


LAIIAR. 

Tdb  precision  with  which  Mr.  Blaine  states  his  premises  and 
i lined  spirit  in  which  he  draws  his  conclul^ions  render 
II  which  he  proposes  both  possible  and  profitable.     His 
kctatfrmi-nt  itself  deprives  the  issue  of  nearly  all  its  difficolty  and 
[d»ngvr.     ITc  lays  down  with  force  and  clearness  his  propositions  : 
1.  That  tlie  disfranchisement  of  the  negro  Is  a  political  impossi- 
bility under  any  circumstances  short  of  revolution. 

&  That  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  the  negro,  however  ita  exer- 
«{■»  may  have  been  embarrassed  and  diminished  by  what  he  con- 
,  er-  \ ,  a  general  Southern  policy,  has  been  to  that  race 

'  --e  and  an  element  of  progress. 
I  oi^ree  to  both  propositions.     In  all  my  experience  of  Southern 
pbii'      '1.  •  '-^11  them  man  of  influence  or  consideration  who 

flii  .inchiscment  of  the  negro  on  account  of  race, 

Eoolor,  or  lormer  condition  of  servitude,  is  a  political  possibility.     I 
not  now  discussing  the  propriety  or  wisdom  of  universal  sof- 
e,  or  whether  in  the  interests  of  wise,  safe,  and  orderly  govem- 
|lnctit  all  suffrage  ought  not  to  be  qualified.     What  I  mean  to  say 
rti,  that  universal  suffrage  being  giveu  as  the  condition  of  our  politi- 
cal life,  the  negro  once  made  a  citizen  cannot  be  placed  under  any 
"  i"n.     And  in  this  connection  it  may  surprise  some  of 
'■  this  discotaion  to  learn  that  in  li?09  the  white  peo- 
||ili<  of  iM  nnanimou^iy  voted  at  tlie  polls  in  favor  of  rati- 

lyiag  li»i- 1 II  •  '■■'■■^^  amvnrlnu'nt  for  which  Mr.  Blaine  voted  in 

-bt  it  thfv  diil,  that  when  once  the  negro  was 

a  free  man,  a  pi  .  and  a  ta.v-iinyer,  he  could  not 

koladod  from  the  u. _,  , .  .vilege  and  duty  of  a  citizen,  the 

;ht  and  obligation  \o  vote.     And  I  think  I  can  safely  say  for 

"^     '"'  '         lys  for  himself,  that,  if  thi'  '   ■\ 

<    judgment,  tliey  "  wouM   ^  r 

I  culbage  in  tlie  light  of  experience  with  murv  confidence  tlian 

py '  ''■-■-  --  .''■-   '•     '  -         .    -■      nt." 

I  ::it  the  ballot  has  bcea^ 

fai  ibc  hand«  of  tbu  nvgro  both  a  dui'cnM^  and  an  educatton  }  and  I 
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am  glad  to  find  this  important  truth  recognized  so  fnlly  by  Mr. 
Blaine.  We  might  possibly  differ  as  to  the  extent  to  which  tho 
defense  ■vas  needed,  or  as  to  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
the  education.  But  enough  would  remain  for  substantial  agreement. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  unaccustomed  relation  into  which 
the  white  and  colored  people  of  the  South  were  suddenly  forcedJ 
there  would  have  been  a  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  former 
masters,  still  in  possession  of  the  land  and  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
country,  and  of  its  legislative  power,  to  use  an  almost  absolute  au- 
thority and  to  develop  the  new  freedman  according  to  their  own  idea 
of  what  was  good  for  him.  This  would  have  resulted  in  a  race  dis- 
tinction, with  such  incidents  of  the  old  system  as  would  have  dis- 
contented the  negro  and  dissatisSed  the  general  opinion  and  eetili- 
ment  of  the  country.  If  slavery  was  to  be  abolished,  it  must,  I 
think,  be  admitted  that  there  could  be  nothing  short  of  comjileto 
abolition,  free  from  any  of  the  affinities  of  slavery  ;  and  this  would 
not  have  been  effected  so  long  as  there  existed  any  inequality  be- 
fore the  law.  The  ballot  was,  therefore,  a  protection  of  the  negro 
against  any  such  condition,  and  enabled  him  to  force  his  interests 
upon  the  legislative  consideration  of  the  South. 

What  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Blaine  fully  realizes,  or  makes  dne 
allowance  for,  is  that  this  sudden  transformation,  social  and  poUtica 
would  nece^fsarily  produce  some  jar  in  its  practical  operation,  ane 
that  its  successful  working  could  be  effected  only  by  experiei 
and  conscientious  men  acting  on  both  sides  with  good  sense  and  1 
good  temper.  Conquest  on  either  side  only  complicated  the  prob-  ' 
lem.  Its  only  solution  was  a  sagacious  and  kindly  cooperation  of 
all  the  social  forces.  The  vote  in  the  handn  of  the  negro  should 
have  been  genuinely  "  a  dofenso,"  not  a  weapon  of  attack. 

The  proper  use  of  this  defensive  power,  and  its  growth  into 
means  of  wholesome  and  positive  influence  upon  the  character  ami 
interests  of  the  country,  could  only  be  attained  by  the  education  nt 
the  negro.     And  1  agree  fully  with  Mr.  Blaine  that  his  practica 
use  of  the  ballot  was  an  important  p.irt  of  that  education.     I  an 
willing  to  accept  the  present  condition  of  the  South  as  the  result  ol 
that  practical  education.     Will  he  ?    I  wiy  that  the  negro  has  beei 
Using  this  ilefetise  for  ten  years,  that  in  this  time  hundreds  of  thou 
sands  of  negroes,  bom  free,  have  grown  to  manhood  ooder  the  exi 
I'    '  of  a  political   life  an  open  to  them  as  to  tl 

^  l;  rac"  ;  and  Mr.  Blaine  hiniKclf  a-wert.t  that  > 

been  more  generally  diffttwd- among  tbe  yooth  uf  the  colored 
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than  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  whiles — whether  truly  or  erro- 
neously we  will  not  here  discuss — and  the  result  is,  that  throughout 
the  South  the  races  vote  together ;  that  they  have  learned  where 
[)oir  mutual  interest  lies  ;  and  that,  whom  God  has  joined,  all  the 
jlitivians  have  failed  to  keep  asunder. 
I  have  his  e&aay  before  me.  He  denies  that  thia  is  a  legitimate 
It.  He  insiatji  that  the  facts  prove  that  the  negro  vote  has  been 
by  fraud  or  defeated  by  force,  and  that  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Sonthem  politics  i.s  an  unnatural  result.  I  am  willing  to 
meet  this  issue  on  his  own  principles.  I  will  indulge  in  neither  in- 
vective nor  denunciation.  I  will  simply  take  the  late  government 
South  Carolina  or  of  Louisiana,  or  of  other  States  under  similar 
frule,  and  describe  it  in  language  that  Mr.  Blaine  may  himself  select. 
When  be  hai<  told  ita  history  I  will  ask  him  whether  he  would  will- 
agly,  as  n  patriotic  American,  desire  to  see  his  own  State,  or  any 
lier  of  the  free  States,  reduced  to  such  a  level?  I  am  not  afraid 
of  hifl  answer,  or  that  of  any  man  who  has  been  bred  under  the  tra- 
ditions of  a  virtuous  civilization. 

Then  I  will  say  to  him  :  This,  it  ia  true,  is  a  painful  result ;  but, 

rbon  you  ptit  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  negro  majority 

a  means  of  education  and  progress,  you  must  be  patient  while 

bey  learn  their  lesson.     We  of  the  South  have  borne  all  this,  be- 

'  we  knew  that  the  reaction  must  come.     It  has  come.     The 

Jts  which  you  see  to  be  so  bad  the  negro  has  seen  also.     He  has 

come  back  to  us  with  the  same  blind  impulse  with  which  a  few  years 

:<»  bp  fled  from  us.     lie  may  be  as  ignorant  a  Democrat  as  he  was 

ignorant  Republican,  but  years  must  yet  pass  before  the  ballot 

will  have  educated  him  fully  into  self-reliant,  temperate  citizenship  ; 

^•od  what  we  nf  the  South  have  Iwme,  our  friends  of  the  North 

■n»(  bear  with  us,  until  the  negro  Lns  become  what  we  both  want 

I  make  him.     'Hiis  is  part  of  his  education.     By  a  system,  not  i>ne 

rfait  less  a  8yst«m  of  force  or  of  fraud  than  that  aUcge<l  to  exist 

now.  be  was  taken  away  from  his  natural  leaders  at  the  South,  and 

lid  to  -1  1    Republlc.nn  votv.      (tranting — which  I  do  not 

St — 111  rcM-nf  nicthodjt  are  as  bad  a;*  thiwe  then  appli«il, 

'  fault  liex  ill  the  character  of  the  vote.     It  ia  not  educated  to  free 

tioo,  and  we  must  educate  it  to  what  it  ought  to  be.     Take  the 

of  ibi?  race,  a«  statrd  by  yir.  Rlainc  hinif>elf,  and  is  Ihem  not 

r>grCMi,astoatsh:'  rial  with  which  we  are 

ng  i«  oonside:    .  .    ,      ,^  •  been  freely  charged. 

sppoM)  it  gTmot««L    Could  any  one  expect,  did  any  one  expect,  that 
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such  a  tremendous  political  and  social  change — the  sadden  clothinji 
of  four  million  slavoB  with  Huffragc  and  with  overruling  politica 
power—could  be  made  without  violent  disturbance  and  disorder  1 
ILvl  any  such  change  ever  been  made  in  any  free  State  without  con- 
vulsion ?  Was  it  to  be  expected  that,  when  the  capital  and  character 
of  a  State  were  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  numerical  majority  of  ignr 
it  and  poverty-stricken  voters,  it  would  present  a  model  of  peaceJ] 
order  ? 

But  all  thi8  while  the  ballot  has  been  educating  the  negro.     n« 
has  learned  that  he  was  a  power  between  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat,    lie  is  now  learning  rapidly  that  at  the  South  he  is  a  powerl 
between  Democrat  and  Democrat,  and  in  the  late  election  he  made] 
thafr  power  felt  In  the  result.     I  would  have  preferred  a  much  leu 
costly  tuition  ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  has  been  paid  for,  and,  if  Mr. 
Blaine  will  patiently  trust  his  own  theory,  he  will  find  the  ballot  in^ 
the  bands  of  the  negro  the  best  defense  and  the  best  educator., 
But,  as  the  South  has  been  patient,  so  must  be  be  patient.     As  theJ 
South  has  chafed  ineffectually  when  that  vote  was  all  against  herJ 
white  people,  so  will  he  chafe  ineffectually  when  it  is  now  largely  | 
for  them. 

In  his  perplexity  over  the  sudden  change  in  the  vote  of  the  negro,  j 
Mr,  Blaine  has  forgotten  that,  at  this  stage  of  its  progress,  the  negrol 
LTOle  can  not  intelligently  direct  itxclf.  It  must  and  will  followJ 
me  leader.  Now,  up  to  1^76  the  Republican  party,  armed  withj 
all  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Qovemment,  supplied  tho«e  leaders. 
They  were  strangers  in  the  States  they  governed.  The  momentj 
tliat  the  compact  vote  upon  which  their  power  rested  was  divided,] 
tliL-y  abandoned  their  places,  and  in  almost  every  cane  left  the  Statol 
in  which  they  had  iniled.  The  great  mass  of  colored  voters  wa 
left  without  guides.  In  many  of  the  largest  counties,  where  the 
ajority  w-is  absolute,  they  were  not  only  not  organized,  V>ut  thcrol 
as  not  intert^st  enough  to  print  a  Republican  ticket.  The  wcapoal 
of  defense  which  had  been  given  to  the  negro  was  thrown  away  byl 
his  Iea<ler8  in  their  flight,  and  Mr.  Blaine  can  scarcely  complain  if  1 
it  was  picked  up  by  the  Democrats.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  wiahj 
to  provoke  or  renew  umoless  and  irritating  controvcmics ;  but  Jfr.j 
Blaine's  j>o!(ilion  i<«,  that  not  only  the  nrgro  ought  not  to  be  disfran- 
chised, but  that  such  n  quextioti  could  never  have  suggested  its 
I'.   ■  "  --•    ,  -  -     -    -  ,  ,      ,      :     -.      •.,;-.      ,,  ■ratj.l 

^  .  ..'■'■  po'J 

littcal  n«H:«aaty,  it  could  not  be  i-lTcctcd  without  subjecting  thii 
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■  to  rech  dangerous  political  aberrations  as  vo  have  experi- 
tbst  a  wi^i'  man  would  have  forosccn  them  ;  and  that,  in 
fact,  Ihcj  have  been  less  than  could  reasonably  have  been  antici- 
pated ;  that  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  the  negro  has  been  a  protec- 
titni  and  an  educator  ;  that  with  it  he  has  been  stronger  and  safer 
in  all  his  rights  than  the  Chinese  have  been  in  California  without 
it ;  and  that  the  problems  it  raised  are  steadily  and  without  danger 
•olring  themselves  through  the  process  of  local  self-government. 
When  Jlr.  Bhiiiu-  admits  that  disfranchisement  is  impossible 
»d  that  the  ballot  has  been,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  a  benefit  to 
be  negro,  he  really  proves  that  there  is  no  organic  question  affect- 
'■^,  but  >imply  the  subordinate  question, 
i;  ,       _  lilting  the  negro  for  the  full  enjoyment 

of  bin  citizenship,  and  what  influence  does  his  vote  exercise  upon 
lie  supremacy  of  one  party  or  the  other  in  national  politics?    This 
fetter  may  l>e  an  interesting  question,  but  not  one  which  should  di«« 
tnrb  either  a  sound  national  sentiment  or  great  national  interests. 
do  not  propose  to  discuss  it.     I  am  of  opinion  that  to  make  the 
1  a  free  citixen  it  was  neces.sary  first  to  take  him  from  his  mas- 
Then  it  became  necessary  to  take  him  from  the  party  which 
led  his  vote  as  abt-olutely  as  his  master  had  claimed  his  labor. 
The  next  step  will  be  to  take  him  as  a  class  from  either  party  and 
How  bim  to  differ  and  divi "  ^  white  men  do.     The  difficulty 

far  has  been  that  the    !,   ,  ui  p:irty  desires  to  retain  the 

not  as  a  voter,  but  as  a  licpublican  voter.  Party  politics 
I  boen  directed  to  keep  him  at  the  South  in  antagonism  to  the 
rlkiti>  itMN',  with  whom  nil  his  m.itorial  interests  are  identified. 
' — and  the  time  i*  not  distant — whenever  politicnl  issues 
•ch  divide  the  white  men  of  the  South,  the  negro  will 
rid«  too.  The  time  will  then  have  oome  when  he  can  not  act 
,  tb«  white  race  .is  a  body  or  with  the  white  race  as  a  body. 
«rfll  have  to  j^htwsc  for  himself ;  and  the  white  race,  divided 
poUtirmlly,  will  want  him  to  divide.  The  ose  of  his  vote  will  th<m 
tJ»e  exercise  of  hi«  individual  itiUilligence,  and  b  •■  '  •  ' 
I  all  sides  willinj;  and  anxious  to  enlighten  and  i 
(0  snctain  him  in  his  decisions. 

Tile  wiiole  oonnlry  ha«i  passed  through  a  very  painful  cxperi- 
enon  in  the  sulution  of  this  question,  and  no  one  c.in  ailn|nalcly 
ibc  the  bitterni'sx  ■:;!  of  tin- South  ;  I  '  \<  l»omc 

,  and  it  M«n)s  to  me  r  ^'.t.«uan  who  loves  ti..    ^     -:  country 

of  which  tro  ar*  all  citizens  shonld  fo«l  that  the  time  has  oonM  when 
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a  kindly  judgment  of  each  other's  difficulties  wonld  bring  as  nearer 
to  that  unanimity  of  action  which  can  alone  aid  the  solution  of 
grave  social  and  political  problem.    I  was  bom  and  bred  a  slave 
holder,  bom  and  bred  among  slaveholders  ;  I  have  known  slavery 
in  its  kindest  and  most  beneficent  as^iect.     My  associations  with 
the  past  of  men  and  things  are  full  of  love  and  reverence.     In  all 
history  never  has  a  heavy  duty  been  discharged  more  faithfully,  i 
more  conscientiously,  more  successfully,  than  by  the  slavehoklcrftj 
of  the  South.     But,  if  I  know  myself  and  those  whom  I  representJ 
we  have  accepted  the  change  in  the  same  spirit.     No  citizen  of  thin 
republic  more  than  the  Southerner  can  or  does  desire  to  see  thel 
negro  improved,  elevated,  civilized,  made  a  useful  and  worthy  elo»J 
ment  in  our  political  life.    None  more  than  they  deplore  and  con-' 
demn  all  violence  or  other  means  tending  to  hinder  the  enjoyment 
of  his  elective  franchise.     The  South  took  him,  as  he  was  sent  to  J 
her,  a  wild  and  godless  barbarian,  and  made  him  such  that  the  NorthJ 
has  been  able  to  give  him  citizenship  without  the  destruction  of  ouJ 
institutions.    The  progress  which  he  made  with  us  as  a  slave  will 
not  be  arrested  now  that  he  is  a  freeman — unless  party  passion  and 
personal  ambition  insist  upon  using  him  as  an  instmment  for  selfishJ 
ends.     And  I  have  joined  in  this  discussion  because  I  regard  it  aal 
honest  effort  to  remove  tliis  question  from  the  heated  atmosphere  of  I 
political  debate,  and  to  ask  the  conscientious  attention  of  thinking] 
men  to  a  problem  the  wise  and  peaceful  solution  of  which  will  bu 
one  of  the  noblest  achievements  of  democratic  civilization.  I 

Sfr.  Blaine  assumes  that  the  Southern  States  as  a  whole — differ* 
ing  in  degree  but  the  same  in  effect — have  through  force  and  fraua 
BO  suppressed  the  negro  vote  as  to  make  negro  suffrage  as  far  aa 
possible  of  none  effect.  The  statifttics  of  election  will  show  thafl 
the  negro  vote  throughout  the  South  has  not  been  suppressed.  Than 
there  have  been  instances  of  fraud  and  fon-e  T  admit  and  doploreJ 
but  they  have  been  exceptional.  Take  them  all  in  the  recent  olcc4 
tion  and  average  them  among  a  population  of  twelve  millions  <ifl 
people,  .iiid  In  wlml  do  they  amount?  The  President,  in  reviewing 
the  whole  subject  after  these  flections,  did  allege,  and  could  onlM 
allege,  that  in  all  these  States  but  seven  Congressional  diiftricts  cxf 
hibited  results  which  were  altered  by  either  fraud  or  force.  WhciB 
we  consider  the  fact  that  since  the  formation  of  the  Oovemmcnfl 
there  have  been  V»ut  few  Congresses,  if  any,  in  which  there  hava 
uol  been  elections  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  contc«tcd  on  thcsf 
very  grounds,  and  then  be:ir  in  mind  thai  at  no  timti  in  our  bistorTB 
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aod  in  no  other  part  of  our  country,  has  there  ever  been  so  keen 
and  searching  a  scrutiny  into  the  facts  of  election  as  that  to  which 
be  South  has  been  subjected,  these  exaggerated  statements  of  force 
»d  fraud  must  be  reduced  to  their  real  proportions.  — 

But  suppose  the  allegation  which  Mr.  Blaine  puts  as  the  argu- 
ment of  those  who  advocate  disfranchisement  bo  true,  viz.,  that 
tlie  present  political  condition  of  the  South  is  practically  the  rule, 
Bl  of  a  numerical  majority  of  the  whole  people  black  and  white, 
It  of  the  white^<  as  one  unanimous  class  ;  and  let  it  be  conceded 
folly  that  such  a  political  condition,  if  it  actually  exists,  is  an  evil, 
is  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  that  evil  ?  In  the  first 
Iboo,  it  is  not  pretended  that  any  of  these  civil  rights  of  person 
tOkA  property  tluit  negro  suffrage  was  intended  to  protect  have  been 
invaded  or  endangered.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  be  impliedly  ad- 
niitt>>d,  though  not  explicitly  stated  in  Mr.  Blaine's  article.  The 
object  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  is  fully  disclosed  by  contem- 
poraneous debates.  It  was  to  jirotect  and  establish  free  la^or  in 
the  South,  in  all  its  new  relations  of  rights  and  interests,  by  giving 
to  the  emancipated  laborer  the  political  means  of  maintaining  those 
rights  and  interests.  Now,  will  any  one  deny  that  this  purpose  has 
not  achieved  its  fullest  consummation  under  existing  conditions? 
Is  free  labor  anywhere  on  earth  more  firmly  established,  more  fully 
•leveloj)od,  or  more  absolute  in  it«  demands  (even  for  exaggerated 
remuoexation),  and  more  secure  and  unrestricted  in  the  enjoyment 
of  its  gains,  than  in  the  South  ?  In  all  respects,  negro  freedom  and 
negro  equality  before  the  law,  security  of  person  and  property,  are 
anph        '  To  protect  these,  should  they  be  inv»ile<l,  ho 

has  ti  <vith  which  a  freeman  can  maintain  his  rights. 

lie  may  no  longer  allow  it  to  be  used  as  a  tool  for  the  rapacity  of 
polilicjil  advcntun«rs  ;  but  he  is  perfectly  consciotis  of  the  fact 
whirh  Mr.  lUaiue  st.'it^'s,  that  his  right  to  vote  is  to  himself  and  his 
race  a  shicM  and  sword  of  drfcn.se. 

The  question,  then,  recurs — conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
tliat  in  the  South  political  rule  represents  not  the  will  of  mere  uum- 
bon,  but  t"  il  cnltnrc,  the  moral  strength,  the  material 
intcreaU,  '  ii»or,  the  us<>ful  capital  of  that  entire  sec- 
tion, as  well  as  its  political  experience — is  not  this  result  exactly 
what  the  iotcUigence,  character,  and  property  of  the  country  an* 
•tririiig  to  effw*  rn  ev«»rT  Conijressional  district  in  the  I'nion,  and 
ia  It  not  a  pi  1  .suit  of  pla<-.ing  the  ballot  in  the 

of  a  po^.u.». „.......ir  with  its  u.ie,  and  who  ore  p«cu- 
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Uarly  sueceptiblc  to  the  influences  wliich  property  and  brains  hari 
always  exerted  in  popular  government? 

I  anticipate  the  answer  ;  it  w,  that  the  property  and  ii 
of  the  other  sections  seek  to  control  the  votes  of  the  i 
methods  that  are  legitimate  and  peaceful,  while  the  Southern  whites 
have  achieved  their  power  by  means  which  are  unlawful  and  unjni 
So  far  I  have  to  some  extent,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  concedi 
the  assumption  that  the  negro  vote  has  been  subjected  to  the  fo 
bio  control  of  the  white  race,  but  that  I  deny.  Reference  has  bei 
made  to  the  great  change  which  the  election  returns  show  in  the 
negro  vote  throughout  the  Sonth.  The  phenomenon  is  easily  ex- 
plained. Let  any  intelligent  Northern  man  review  the  history  of 
the  State  governments  of  the  Sonth  for  the  last  ten  years  under 
Republican  rule — their  gross  and  shameless  dishonesty,  their  exor- 
bit.int  taxation,  their  reckless  expenditure,  their  oppression  of  all 
native  interests,  the  social  agonies  through  which  they  have  forced 
all  thjit  was  good  and  pure  to  pass  as  through  a  fiery  furnace  ;  the 
character  of  the  men — m.^ny  of  them — they  have  placed  in  power  ; 
and  then  say  if  such  a  state  of  things  in  a  Northern  or  Western 
State  would  not  have  been  a  sure  and  natural  precursor  of  a  Repub- 
lican defeat,  so  absolute  and  complete  that  the  very  name  of  the 
party  would  have  become  in  that  State  a  name  of  soom  and  reproach 
Then  why  should  not  that  result  have  occurred  in  the  South  ?  Are 
wo  to  assume  that  the  black  race  have  neither  instinct  nor  reaso 
have  no  sense,  no  intelligence,  no  conscience,  no  independence  ;  th: 
in  every  Southern  Slate  the  thralldom  of  the  negro  vote  to  party 
leaders,-  even  when  abandoned  by  them,  is  so  unquestioning  and 
abject  that  no  amount  of  misrule  can  cut  him  loose  from  them  or 
teach  him  the  advantage  of  a  more  natural  and  wholesome  political 
alliance  ?  To  reason  thus  is  simply  to  say  that  the  negro  is  unfit 
for  Kiiffrage,  and  to  surrender  the  argument  to  those  who  hold  thai 
he  ought  to  be  disfranchised. 

But  this  is  not  true.  There  are  many  honest,  intelligent,  a; 
independent  men  among  the  negroes  in  every  Southern  Stai 
There  are  ihousands  of  them  who  own  property,  who  i;ultivat«?  their 
own  lands,  who  have  taxes  to  pay,  and  who  appreciate  their  vi 
interests  in  good  government.  This  change  in  his  political  re 
tions  w1  ^  "  '  l>een  thr 
U  the   I  '•  result  >•. 


Ar^ 
Ih^* 


gone. 


So  far  from  proving  his  weak  subordination  to  a  hontilc  influcnd 
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utes  what  Air.  Blaino  nays,  that  tho  ballot-box  bdeed 
Incatod  him  to  understand  his  own  interest,  and  that  he  has  leame<l 
I  use  it  as  an  instrument  to  protect  his  own  rights.  To  interfere 
Ktli  snch  a  resalt  because  it  does  not  square  with  the  necessities  or 
\c  ambitions  of  this  or  that  party,  seems  to  me  to  be  in  direct  con- 
liction  to  what  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Blaine  himself.  He 
"The  one  sure  mode  to  remand  the  States  that  rebelled 
the  Union  to  their  autonomy  was  to  give  suffrage  to  the 
»,"  leaving  (I  venture  to  add)  to  sclf-govemment  the  evolution 
'  the  proper  remedies  for  whatever  of  evil  or  error  may  attend  the 
roridng  out  of  this  grave  and  critical  experiment. 

L.  Q.  C.  Laicab. 


Mk.  HAMPTON. 

Ix  discussmg  the  questions  npon  which  my  views  are  asked,  the 
limits  prescribed  me  in  the  invitation  i)revcnt  anything  more  than 
a  mej-e  statement  of  opinion.  Even  were  this  otherwise,  my  pres- 
ent condition  forbids  me  to  enter  into  any  extended  or  elaborate 
fgnnH'iit.  Mine  must  be,  therefore,  simply  a  presentation  in  crude 
m  of  the  view*  I  entertain,  and  have  entertained  for  some  years, 
.  the  grave  questions  submitted  for  consideration.  I  shall  en- 
to  write  in  a  spirit  free  from  all  partisanship  or  scctional- 
\tm,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  the  cause  of  truth  and  the 
otfare  of  the  whole  country. 
The  first  question  is,  "  Should  tho  negro  be  disfranchised  ?  " 
1  beon  much  agitation  of  this  subject  recently — chiefly  at 
ll— and  many  wlio  have  liithcrto  been  the  moat  earnest  ad- 
1  of  negro  uuffragc  licgin  to  think  that  the  bestowal  of  thin 
'iTiI«|^  apon  him  ha.«  resulted  in  failure.  Tlmse  who  thus  think 
I  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  right  of  Hiiffnige  would  at  once 
the  ancient  .ind  normal  condition  of  things  in  the  country ; 
rrmuMish  friendly  n-lat ions  Iwtwwn  the  rsw^es  of  the  South  ; 
ill  so  far  as  it  would  diminisli  ri-pri'sentation  would  lo»scn  the 
kOf  tliat  section  in  -  :iff;iira.     This  latter  arjftnucnt, 

nee,  has  h»»l  mo'.  „ui  with  a  large  clans,  though  it 
a  ineoanctent  with  a  true  ian\  natholic  patriotism — a  i>atriotiinn 
which  looks  to  the  good  of  the  whole  repobUc,  Mid  not  to  that  of 
a  Umitod  wctioo. 
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But,  whatever  may  be  the  motiTCs  of  those  who  desire  the  di»- 
franchigement  of  the  negro,  the  accomplislunent  of  snch  a  rcsaH 
has  been  rendered  impossible  by  the  action  of  the  national  and 
State  governments.     Great  and  startling  as  have  been  the  politica 
mutations  of  the  last  few  years,  the  disfranchisement  of  the  negra 
at  this  or  any  subsequent  period  would  be  more  surprising  than  anj 
I)olitical  event  in  our  past  history.     The  question,  therefore,  doefl 
not  belong  to  practical  politics,  and  is  a  mere   speculative  one 
Considering  it  in  the  latter  aspect,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  answer  in  the 
negative.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  policy  of  conferring  th« 
right  of  voting  upon  the  negro,  ignorant  and  incompetent  as  he  WJ 
to  comprehend  the  high  responsibility  thrust  upon  him,  and  what 
ever  may  have  been  the  reasons  which  dictated  this  dangerous  ex4 
periment,  tlie  deed  has  been  done  and  it  is  irrevocable.     It  is  nov 
the  part  of  true  statesmanship  to  give  it  as  far  a«  possible  tha 
direction  which  will  be  most  beneficial  or  least  hortfol  to  the  bod] 
politic. 

How  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ? 

My  answer  would  be,  by  educating  the  negro  until  he  comj 
hends  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  By  "  oduca 
tion  "  I  do  not  mean  the  mere  acquisition  of  learning,  but  I  appl] 
the  term  in  its  broadest  sense.  The  possession  of  the  rudiments  ot 
education — the  mere  mental  training  that  this  implies — so  far  frot: 
being  always  beneficial  to  its  possessor,  is  often  harmful.  Many  of 
our  lately  enfranchised  citizens  make  the  first  use  of  their  ncwlj 
Acquired  ability  to  read  and  write  by  committing  forgery,  and  hw 
at  least,  they  have  manifested  a  wonderful  aptitude.  Hy  educatinj 
them  I  mean  that  their  moral  nature  should  be  c»iltivated,  imr 
jiawi,  with  their  intellect.  This  moral  education  is  of  far  greate 
imj)ortance  than  an  intellectual  one.  A  man  is  not  necessarily 
belter  citizen  because  he  can  read  and  write,  nur  does  the  possession 
of  these  acquirements  make  him,  as  a  matter  of  course,  more  com4 
petent  to  understand  and  discharge  the  duties  of  citizenship, 
doubt  whether  the  citizens  of  that  State  which  makes  its  bo 
.that  more  of  its  people  can  read  and  write  than  i' 
'crnment  are  equal  in  art,  in  culture,  and  in  8lat< 
Athenians  in  their  palmiest  days,  who  were  without  these 
< ,  —  v'-ittncnts  the  most  intelligent  and  critical  of  political  c< 


Ail  tlie  stability  of  our  institutions  depends  on  the  inV 
an.l  virine  of  our  citizens,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  patriol 
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le  cause  of  true  education.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
l^ard  to  that  unfortunate  people  who,  after  centuries  of  servitude, 
»•  ilenly  called    to  exercise  the  highest  duties  of   freemen. 

T  .  ,,e  to  the  discharge  of  these  duties  utterly  ignorant,  with 

the  prejudices,  the  habits,  and  the  evils  inculcated  by  a  life  of 
slavery — merely  children  of  a  larger  growth,  and,  like  all  children, 
fall  of  credulity.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  they  were 
easily  misled  by  the  wicked  and  designing  men  who  tlocked  to 
Um*  South  when  she  was  prostrate.  But,  in  spite  of  tlie  eiil  advice 
tbey  hare  so  constantly  received,  they  have  on  the  whole  behaved 
better  than  any  other  people  similarly  situated  would  have  done, 
and  the  whiU'rt  of  the  South  have  no  reason  to  cherish  any  ill 
will  toward  the  blacks.  Nor  do  they;  and  the  time  is  rapidly 
approacliing  when  the  colored  people  will  find  their  best  friends 
oinoog  the  thoughtful  and  considerate  whites  of  the  South — a  class 
by  oo  means  small  at  present,  an<l  which  is  growing  larger  and 
gUoaget  every  hour.  But  this  digression  leads  me  from  the  dis- 
«mMion  of  the  question  under  consideration  ;  and  my  pnq>ose,  as 
declared  at  the  outset,  was  only  to  state  my  opinions,  not  to  enter 
into  argument  to  establish  them. 

Frmn  the  remarks  already  made,  my  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
ti'  '     ''^    1  is  easily  anticipated  :  it  would  be  almost  impossible 

t-  the  negro,  and,  if  po.ssible,  it  would  not  be  carried 

ini«i  effect.  The  South  does  not  desire  to  see  this  done,  and  with- 
her  aid  it  can  never  be  accomplished.  The  negro  contributes 
JMily  to  the  wealth  of  the  South,  but  to  her  political  power, 
and  - '  ■  pijsed  to  deprive  herself  of  any  of  her  advantages. 

Ar  .-  .;io  becomes  more  intelligent,  he  naturally  allies  him- 
•elf  with  the  more  conservative  of  the  whites,  for  his  observation 
and  experience  both  show  him  that  his  interests  are  identified  with 
UkW!  of  tlic  whiU'  race  here. 

TLti»  i»  the  inevitable  ttrndency  of  things  a»  they  now  stand  at 
the  Soutii,  and  no  extrancH)us  {irenHure  can  change  a  n^ult  which  is 
as  sure  «nil  fixed  as  any  other  natural  law. 

T!  i.M  which  are  announced  above  have  not  been  hastily 

fcirmi  i  -  ...J  r«'wntly  entertained.  They  arc  the  result  of  very 
earnest  and  long  rvfltHriion,  and  as  an  evidence  of  this  it  may  not  bo 
inpropcr,  cvcii  'iTaring  to  ton  "  -n'r* 

•OBil  matters,  I  :  >n  that  I  ha\  ,;:ird 

to  tbfiM  questions  tinco  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1805,  even  bc-foni 
I  IukI  received  ray  jkurole,  I  iipoke,  and  WM  the  fint  man  at  the 
Tou  cxxriiL— .>o.  268.  18 
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Soiitli  who  did  so,  to  a  large  audience  of  negroes  upon  the  cha 
relations  between  the  two  races,  and  I  gave  to  them  the  same  adi 
tliat  I  have  given  from  that  day  to  this.     In  1867,  in  the  city  < 
Columbia,  at  the  earnest  invitation  of  the  colored  people  thomselvei 
I  spoke  to  them  again,  and  upon  that  occasion  advocated  qnalifi€ 
BufFragc.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  time  this  was  don 
some  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  ha 
taken  decided  ground  against  giving  the  right  of  suffrage  to  th« 
negro.     It  is  unnecessary  to  give  all  the  reasons  that  induced  me  i 
take  this  course :  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  I  ftdly  realized  that 
when  a  man  bad  been  made  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ho  cob 
not  be  debarred  the  right  of  voting  on  account  of  his  color.     Sue 
exclusion  would  be  opposed  to  the  entire  theory  of  republican  insti* 
tations,  and  I  foresaw  that,  unless  the  States,  while  they  had  the 
right  of  regulating  the  elective  franchise,  prescribed  the  qualifica- 
tions of  their  voters,  the  national  Government  would  intervene,  an^ 
we  should  have  universal  suffrage  forced  upon  us.      My  object, 
then,  was,  by  fixing  an  educational  qualification  as  a  prerequisite  foi 
voting,  to  allow  the  most  intelligent  of  the  colored  people  to  to 
at  once,  and  this  would  have  been  an  inducement  to  the  rest  of  th 
race  to  endeavor  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  attainment  and  exct, 
cise  of  this  privilege  by  securing  the   necessary  education, 
admission  of  the  limited  number  who  would  thus  have  been  allowc 
to  vote  at  first  would  have  produced  no  confusion  in  the  machiner 
of  the  State  governments,  and  the  relations  between  the  two 
would  have  been  friendly  and  harmonious  ;  but  the  coarse  that 
recommended  was  not  adopted,  and  we  of  the  South  have  been  suit 
jected  to  all  the  humiliation  and  crime  brought  about  by  recoil 
Btruction.     As  the  negro  is  now  acquiring  education  and  propcrtj 
he  is  becoming  more  conservative,  and  naturally  desires  to  ■ 
in  the  establishment   and   maintenance  of  good   govomraoat 
home  rule.     I  have  euduavorod — and  I  think  not  without  succ 
to  teach  him  here  how  to  use  the  vote  for  his  own  good,  and  tb 
benefit  of  the  political  society  iu  which  he  lives  and  with  whici 
his  future  prosperity  is  identified.    Tim  rwult  has  been  shown  in 
the  last  lw(»  general   elections  in   this  SLiti',  whore  thoi 
Dcgrocs  voted  with  their  white  friendfl ;  and  if  any  doip 
tcrtatned  of  the  sincerity  of  tbeae  voters,  and  any  impartial  visit<] 
frotir    '     '7      '      ■"      •       '       ains  to  in  ,  '  '  '     '■      c 

1  w  !■  jat  in  cv. 

earnest,  as  active,  and  M  ooiuiatcnt  Detnooratg  offloug  th«  color 
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people  S8  among  the  whites,  and  these  colored  Democrata  are  gener- 
«Ily  iwnong  flie  more  intelligent  of  their  race. 

Under  these  circumstancef,  as  the  negro  is  endeavoring  very 

aerally  to  qaalify  himself  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  the  wrong 

'  disfranchising  him  woald  be  as  great  as  that  inflicted  upon  us  in 

'the  flrrt  instance,  when  universal  suffrage  was  given  to  him  while 

be  was  ret  utterly  unprepared  to  exercise  it. 

Thf  pecond  question  to  which  my  attention  has  been  invited  is, 
"  Ought  the  negro  to  have  been  enfranchised  ?  "  It  may  seem  in- 
Dnsistent  with  the  views  I  have  expressed  in  the  first  part  of  this 
icic  l»  say  that  I  do  not  think  he  should  have  been  enfranchised 
•t  the  time  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done.  My  first  ob- 
ion  Is,  that  the  mode  that  was  pursued,  if  not  directly  unconsti- 
1,  was  certainly  extra-constitutional,  and  I  am  utterly  opposed 
to  any  violation,  direct  or  indirect,  of  that  instrument.  Whenever 
a  political  party  thinks  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  its  suprem- 
ary,  t<«  act  outside  of  the  Constitution,  and  this  is  permitted  by 
the  p<T>ple  without  rebuke,  we  may  be  sure  that  we  have  entered 
that  downward  plane  which  every  previous  republic  has  trav- 
W  to  destruction.  The  only  hope  of  maintaining  our  institn- 
tiooa  in  their  integrity  is  by  a  strict  observance  of  the  Constitution, 
Biiil  no  party  should  be  allowed  to  remain  a  moment  in  power 
which  conntcnancc«  in  any  manner  any  violation  of  its  sacred  pro- 

My  next  objection  to  conferring,  suffrage  on  the  negro,  immedi- 
ately upon  his  emancipation,  was  that  be  was  totally  incompetent 
to  rxerciw  or  even  to  understand  the  rights  conferred  upon  him. 
Tlie  injection  of  such  a  mass  of  ignorant  and  untraineil  voters  into 
the  body  politic  wan  the  mont  perilous  «train  to  which  our  institn- 
tJ.^T...  1  QT»«  ever  been  subjected,  and  the  danger  arising  from  thia 
<  t  has  not  yet  passed.     It  was  a  crime  against  the  whites 

'  them  in  large  part  while  enfranchising 

I:  ,  .  illy  placing  all  the  right*  of  the  former 

at  the  nkcroy  of  nvwly  vmancipatinl  slaves.     All  thcBe  difficulties 

l>t  haT«  been  a\     '    '  '     '  Trage  been  a<lopted  in  the 

fai«tanr««,  and  ;  he  two  rscce  been  allowed 

lo  adj  <«lrM  by  the  nnimpe<ied  action  of  natural  lawn.    Thi«« 

ooin><   -.  — ^  ^•~  ••  •-♦'nitely  bettor  for  the  negro  him»<lf,  as  it 

woolil  gT  .d  him  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of 

freemen,  and  would  have  preventer!  that  antagoniam  bctWMii  Um 
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two  races  which  has  resulted,  in  so  many  instances,  to  the  injury  i 
the  negro. 

Tlio8e  who  assert  that  the  negro  should  have  been  enfranchised  i 
have  not  hesitated  to  declare  that  the  Indian,  the  native  freeman  o^ 
America,  and  the  Chinese,  who  have  sought  our  shores  in  suel 
numbers,  should  be  debarred  that  right.     There  seems  to  be  somd 
inconsistency  in  these  views,  and  the  advocates  of  negro  enfrao 
chisement  should  be  called  on  to  show  why  the  privilege  should  bd 
granted  to  him,  the  newly  emancipated  slave,  and  yet  denied  Xc 
men  who  have  always  been  free  and  who  possess  more  intelligence. 

When  the  negro  was  made  a  citizen,  it  followed  as  a  logical 
consequence,  under  the  theory  of  our  institutions,  that  he  must  be 
come  a  voter.     My  objection  to  his  enfranchisement,  therefore,  i^ 
confined  to  the  time  when  and  the  mode  in  which  this  privilege  wa 
conferred  upon  him. 

I  have  answered  these  questions  with  entire  frankness',  in  ihej 
hojie  that  such  a  discussion,  free  from  political  acrimony  and  pnrtin 
san  misconceptions,  would  encourage   the  calm  and  conscicntiuui 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject. 

V  Wade  Hampton. 


Mb.  GARFIELD. 

The  editor  of  "The  Review"  haa  asked  my  opinion  on  the  twcj 
questions  discussed  by  Mr.  Blaine.  Were  these  questions  > 
to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  \* 
declared,  with  hardly  a  dissenting  vote,  that  the  negro  ought  not  t^ 
be  disfrancliiiied.  On  the  second  question,  the  formal  vote  uiigltl 
not  be  unanimous  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  large  majority  would 
declare  that  the  negro  ought  to  have  been  enfranchised. 

If  it  shall  appear  on  a  new  roll-call  in  1870  that  none  are  t| 
favor  of  disfranchising  the  negro,  and  few  arc  ready  to  declare  tha 
ho  ought  not  to  have  been  enfranchised,  we  may  ri  ' 
elude  that  these  mea.sureii  are  gaining  strength,  and  tl 
dom  will  finally  be  fully  vindicated  by  the  popular  judgment. 

J'  ■         T  •  on  thone  questions  at  this  time,  by  "ayes  and  noo4,^ 
is  m  for  it  docs  not  disclose  the  real  difference*  of  opiiiioj 

which  prevail  uiiiong  the  people  ;  nor  d(Hti  it  reach  the  marrow 
the  controversy  out  of  which  the  'qnostioua  tliemselvea  arise.     Il 
fact,  both  of  the  great  partii^«  are  influenced  by  tliu  strongest  politij 
col  motives  to  maintain  at  Icut  a  ]>roff3eiiou  of  friendship  for 
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Political  interest  will  therefore  prevent  a  direct  assaalt 
upon  the  constitntional  amcndnients.  It  is  practically  impossible 
to  rewind  them  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  no  gov- 
ernment, based  on  the  national  will,  ham  eviT  withdrawn  the  right 
of  eiiffrage  when  once  granted. 

But  below  the  formal  qnestions  which  head  this  art.icle,  lies  this 
deeper  one  :  Will  enfranchisement  finally  prove  a  bk-Bsing  or  a  cursed 
to  the  negro,  and  an  element  of  weakness  or  of  strength  to  our  in- 
Btitations  ? 

Not  long  since  a  citizen  of  great  ability  and  national  prominence 
^«aid  to  me  :  "Your  party  has  rained  the  Government  of  our  fathers. 
1  In  carrying  up  the  walls  of  our  national  temple  you  have  used  un- : 
tempered  mortar ;  and  your  work  will  crumble  and  fall,  involving 
in  min  the  whole  strticture.     Tlie  negro  belongs  to  an  inferior  race  ; 
is  withont  intellectual  stamina  and  without  any  strong,  enduring 
inalitiee  of  mind.     Tliough  ho  ban  been  on  our  continent  bnt  a 
"few  generations,  he  has  wholly  forgotten  the  religion,  the  language, 
and  even  the  traditions  of  his  native  country.     He  has  no  permaoJ 
ta»fnt  inflividuality  of  character.     Like  the  chameleon,  he  takes  the 
color  of  his  surroundings ;  and  as  a  voter  he  will  for  ever  be  a 
•oarce  of  weakness  and  danger  to  our  institutions." 

T  ■  ■  rhaps  the  most  powerful  arraignment  of  the  policy  of 

cnfr:i  ii'Ut  which  has  been  made.     In  reply  it  should  be  said, 

in  the  outset,  that  those  who  denounce  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
as  nnwiso  and  dangerous  are  bound  to  show  a  better  adjust- 
nrnl  of  hi.*  statna.     Even  the  defenders  of  the  old  system  will 
Hy  deny  that  the  csontinued  existence  of  chattel  slavery  was  im- 
able.     It  was  the  sum  of  all  injustice  to  the  negro  himself  and 
Htanillne  declaration  of  war  against  the  public  peace.     Its  de- 
'      '  mere  meddlesomeness  on  the  p.art  of  the 
^1  slavery  was  world-wide,  and  wc  were 
aoag  the  last  of  modem  nations  to  realize  its  infamy  and  rcmorv 

\.  iv  and  full  citiBenship,  there  was  no  safe  middle 

"naniL     'I'o  striki'  tin-  shackles  from  the  negro's  limbs,  to  declare 

f  law  Utat  he  nhould  not  bo  bought  or  sold,  M;uurged  or  brande<I 

the  will  of  his  master,  and  then  to  leave  him  with  no  means  of 

irts  and  juries  of  the  count ry— j 
,        I  <-al  weapons  of  defense — would 
harw  been  an  injustice  hardly  lens  cnA  to  him,  and  a  policy  wen 
!  daagenma  to  the  public  peace,  than  nlaTerjr  hwlf.    To  Imt*j 
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the  defense  of  all  the  rights  of  person  snd  property  of  the 
mittcd  slave  to  those  who  had  ju8t  voted  unanimously  against  hi*1 
freedom,  would  have  been  alike  dishonorable  and  cruel.     Indeed, I 
this  experiment  was  attempted  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war.] 
While  the  seceding  States  were  under  military  control,  the  white] 
people  of  the  South  were  invited  to  aid  in  solving  the  difficulties  of  1 
the  negro  problem  by  electing  their  own  Legislatures  and  establish- 
ing provisional  governments.     The  result  was  that  in  lStt3,  1806^ 
and  a  portion  of  1807,  their  Legislatuies,  notably  those  of  Mitusta 
sippi  and  Louisiana,  restricted  the  personal  liberty  of  the  negroJ 
prohibited  him  from  owning  real  estate,  and  enacted  vagrant  and 
peonage  laws,  whereby  negroes  were  sold  at  auction  for  the  pay^^ 
ment  of  taxes  or  fines,  and  were  virtually  reduced  to  a  slavery 
real  as  that  which  existed  before  the  war. 

Congress  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  choose  between  a  pnlic] 
which  would  have  made  the   negro  the  permanent  ward  of  thd 
nation,  and  by  constant  interference  with  the  local  laws  of  the  Stat 
would  protect  his  personal  and  property  rights,  or  to  place  in  \uA 
own  hands  the  legal  and  political  means  of  self-defense.     It  was 
choice  between  perpetual  interference  with  the  autonomy  of  thi 
States — a  policy  at  war  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  intolerable  to  the  white  populaiton  of  the  South — and] 
the  risk  of  admitting  to  the  suffrage  four  millions  of  people  who' 
were,  as  yet,  in  a  large  measure  unfitted  for  its  wise  and  intelligent 
exercise.     In  reviewing  the  situation  as  it  existed  from  1«07  to  1669^ 
I  can  not  conceive  on  what  grounds  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  thea] 
made  can  be  denied.     Possibly  a  plan  of  granting  suffrage  gradually  ] 
as  the  negro  became  more  intelligent  would  have  been  M'iser  ;  but 
the  practical  difficulties  of  such  a  plan  would  have  been  very  great 
and  its  discussion  at  this  time  can  have  no  practical  valne. 

The  ballot  was  given  to  the  negro  not  so  mnch  to  enable  him 
govern  others  as  to  prevent  others  from  misgoverning  him.    Sufi 
frage  is  the  sword  and  shield  of  our  law,  the  best  armament  Iha^ 
I'liberty  offers  to  the  citizen. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  negro  should  always  use  tt 
weapon  with  wisdom  and  honesty.    That  he  would  sometimes 
influenced  by  corrupt  leaders  was  inevitable  ;  but  that,  in  spit«  i 
all  drawbacks,  the  suffrage  bus  done  and  in  (h< 
protAJction  and  elevation,  is  evident  from  the  an.\ 
political  parties  to  prove  themselves  his  friend. 

His  progrc»  under  liberty  may  liam  dtaappoiatcd  some  of  ^ 
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orer-«angauie  friends ;  bat,  in  a  still  more  marked  way,  it  has  dig- 
■ppointeil  the  expectations  of  those  who  opposed  his  freedom. 
Duilitess  of  intellect,  a  low  state  of  morals,  a  want  of  thrift  and 
foresight — all  these  were  the  inevitable  results  of  generations  of 
slavery,  which  afforded  no  incentive  to  the  development  of  those 
qualities  that  make  citizens  independent,  intelligent,  and  self-reli- 
aot     If  the  negroes  had  lost  the  passion  for  acquiring  property,  if 

|tbcy  had  shown  themselves  unwilling  to  work,  neither  liberty  nor 
BaffrKge  could  have  saved  them.  They  would  finally  disappear,  as 
the  Indians  are  disappearing,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  But  the 
evideueea  are  increasing  on  every  hand  that  they  are  successfully 
solving  the  problem  of  their  own  fntnre,  by  a  commendable  dign-e 
of  industry,  and  by  very  earnest  efforts  to  educate  their  children. 
In  Uicsc  efforts  they  are  outstripping  the  class  known  in  the  days 
of  slavery  as  "  the  poor  whites."     While  they  and  their  political 

I  friends  had  the  control  of  legislation  in  the  Southern  States,  rigor- 

.€>as  mcasnres  were  adopted  to  establish  and  maintain  public  schools  ; 
and,  though  these  efforts  have  been  greatly  discouraged  by  recent 

» State  logislation,  their  thirst  for  knowledge  Las  not  been  quenched. 

'TT>crc  is  every  indication  that  In  the  next  generation  they  will  show 
a  inarke<l  advance  in  intelligence. 

They  are  acquiring  property  far  more  rapidly  than  their  white 
neighbors  expected.     In  the  Frecdman's  Saving  Bank  alone,  the 

tiaUure  of  which   was   so  calamitous,  they  had  deposited   suq>lu9 

teaming!*  to  thn  amount  of  three  millions  of  dollars.  Tliey  are 
gradaally  be.coming  owners  of  real  estate  and  of  comfortable  homes. 
In  oDf  c*)unty  of  South  Carolina  they  arc  now  pajnng  $300,000  i 

l^axos  per  annum  ;  and  this  is  neither  an  isolated  nor  an  exaggerated^ 

I  example.     In  short,  they  are  gradually  gaining  those  two  elements 
of  power,  "  intclIigCMco  and  wealth,"  which  Senator  Tburman  »ay»j 
will  in  the  long  run  control  the  politics  of  a  community. 

As  an  example  of  what  the  negro  can  do  under  more  favorable 
drrumstances  than  those  which  have  existed  in  the  South,  I  refer 
111  the  settlement  of  the  Virginia  Military  R^x^erve  in  Ohio,  between 

jlboSciot         •  -.  theprc«»J 

oit  oonli.  .  .  ,  fxmdonc*' 

rvniuTod  to  Uieir  lands  in  Ohio.     Most  of  them  were  anti«lavery 

(.mm  '  i  'tioD,  and  brcmglit  •'  •  ■•     < 

iiuiiMDcm.    Th(-i«'  ?)■ 
n)oycd  Uicir  friendship  an  not  i-nconntcr  the  pro- 

ndioaof  nooud  oolor  «i.,  ..  ...J  ...i^^...  .^Ave  met  am<rag  mvn  of 
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Northern  birth.  Under  such  conditions  they  have  lived  for  two  or  ' 
three  generations.  There  has  been  scarcely  any  admixture  of  bhxid 
and  no  serious  collision  of  interests ;  and  to-day,  in  central  and 
Bouthem  Ohio,  their  descendants,  to  the  number  of  several  thousand 
families,  rank  fairly  with  other  intelligent,  respectable,  and  well-to- 
do  citizens  of  the  State  ;  and  are,  in  aU  respecte,  greatly  superior  to 
their  Virginia  ancestors. 

Much  aa  the  negroes  of  the  South  liave  accomplished  since 
emancipation,  their  most  imfriendly  critics  will  hardly  venture  to 
assert  that  they  have  had  a  fair  ch.-vnce  to  test  the  influences  of  free- 
dom and  citizenship.  Our  theory  of  government  is  based  upon  the 
belief  that  the  suffrage  carries  with  it  indi\'idual  responisibility, 
stimulates  the  activity  and  promotes  the  intelligence  and  self-respect 
of  the  voter.  To  accomplish  these  results  the  voter  must  be  allowed 
to  exercise  his  rights  freely  and  without  restraint. 

Doubtless  the  mere  property  rights  of  the  Southern  negroes  are 
every  year  being  more  and  more  fully  recognized  by  their  white 
neighbors  ;  but  in  many  parts  of  the  South,  it  is  the  merest  mockery 
to  jjretend  that  the  suffrage  has  been  free.  Tlie  spirit  of  domina- 
tion which  slavery  engendered  has  kd  a  large  portion  of  the  white 
population  to  consider  the  effort  of  the  negro  to  cast  his  ballot  in  i 
his  own  way  .is  an  act  of  intoler.iblc  impertinence.  Open  violence, 
concealed  fraud,  and  threatened  loss  of  cmplojTnent,  in  many  parta 
of  the  South,  have  virtually  destroyed  the  suffrage  and  deprived 
the  negro  of  all  the  benefits  which  it  was  intended  to  confer. 

Hitherto,  these  outrages  have  been  justified  or  excuxcd  on  the  ' 
ground  that  they  were  provoked  by  the  interference  of  the  national 
authorities  with  local  self-govemment  in  the  South.     But  diiring 
the  jiast  two  years,  there  has  been  no  ground  even  for  this  poor  ex- 
cuse.    And  now  we  have  a  new  ground  of  justification.     A  leading 
politician  of  Louisiana,  testifying  before  the  Teller  Committee 
few  days  ago,  declared  that  the  murders  and  other  acts  of  \'iolcnoe  | 
which  attended  the  late  election  in  that  State  wore  provoked  by 
"incendiary  siieeches"  of   Republican   le.iders.      In    his  cro8«-€X- 
amination,  this  witnexs  favored  us  with  his  definition  of  political  in- 
cendiarism.    Wien  asked  to  give  examples,  he  cited  the  f.act  tlwt 
a  certain  campaign  orator  "  had  referred  to  the  old  days  of  slavery, 
Myinfi;  that  old  wen  who  h.vl  been  slaveholders,  .ind  whose  ideaa 
Were  fixcil  in  the  past,  would  not  bo  as  likely  to  respect  the  righta  , 
and  advance  the  interests  of  the  blacks  as  younger  men  who  tiad 
grown  ap  nnder  the  new  condition  of  sflFain."    Also,  in  discnstitng  I 
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the  indoiitrial  relation  of  tho  negroes  to  their  employers,  the  incen- 
diary orator  told  the  negroes  that  "  they  were  pnying  too  high  rent 

.  for  land,  often  a«  much  each  year  as  the  land  would  sell  for," 
8«ch  discussion  the  witness  considereil  so  dangerous  as  to  justify 
tbe  i^Tath  and  violence  of  the  white  population  against  the  Repub- 

^Ikan  party. 

Until  there  ia  one  acknowledged  law  of  liberty  for  white  and 

[black  men  alike,  it  is  idle  to  claim  that  the  amendments  of  the  Con- 
•litntion  are  obeyed  either  in  spirit  or  letter,  or  that  enfranchise- 
ment ha9>  had  a  fair  trial. 

The  plea  of  ''incendiary  speeches"  will  not  be  accepted  by  a 
libertjfc-loving  nation  as  a  justification  of  murder,  violence,  or  any 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  citisens,  however  humble,  however  black. 
The  wisdom  of  enfranchisement  cannot  be  impeached  by  proplie- 

[aying  in  nilvancc  that  it  will  prove  a  disastrous  failure,  jind  then 

( endeavoring  jir.rftts  aut  luj'as  to  make  it  a  failure. 

K  the  Democratic  party  does  not  disclaim  and  effectively  resia 
rach  ontrages  and  invasions  of  constitutional  rights,  we  shall  agati 
xritncss  the  deplorable  spectacle  of  parties — rlivided  by  geographi- 
cal lines,  a  solid  South  and  a  united  North — arrayed  in  political 
opposition. 

Such  a  conflict  will  not  only  retard  the  advancement  of  the 
negro  and  delay  the  restoration  of  national  harmony,  but  it  will 
inflict  immeasurable  injury  upon  the  social  and  business  prosperity 
of  the  South  it.-telf.  Emigration  follows  the  path  of  liljcrty.  Freej 
and   independent  Americans  will   not  voluntarily  become  citizen 

I  of  a  State  in  which  full  liberty  of  debat«  and  of  the  ballot  is  not 
uanred. 

Stnco  the  war,  it  is  probable  that  more  emigrantis  from  the  North 

■  Aod   "         "'         ■  have  settled  in  Texjis  than  in  all  the  othi.-r  Gulf 

'Stat<  And  this  is  because*  the  traditions  .and  sentiments 

of  the  Texan  people  hare  been  regarded  as  more  favorable  to  fn>e- 

•dom  of  personal  opinion  and  political  action  than  those  of  the 

||>oopl«  of  neighboring  Southern  States. 

If  iIm'  policy  of  repreiwion  and  exclusion,  which  unhappily  pre- 
rtii*  in  moitt  of  the  late  slaveholding  States,  Khali  b<>  maintained, 

[eaich  new  eemiuii  will  disduso  such  a  relative  loss  of  population  and 
Jthaawil'  ^vay  disastrous  to  their  political  '  '^ 

^aod  oommem      ,       ,  lint  parties  will  not  always 'i  w 

tbv  color  line.     I  bsvo  no  doubt  that  enlightened  self-interest  will 
«r»  Iwng  l«ad  ibe  people  of  the  Sooth  to  sevk  prosperity  by  ma 
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the  «affrag«>  in  fact,  no  it  already  is  in  law,  free  and  safe  to  all  on 
trbom  tlitt  Constitution  has  conferred  it.     When  that  dajcomeii,  we 
nhall  enjoy  a  national  unity  which  slavery  would  have  niiidp  for  cvorJ 
impossible  ;  and  the  wisdom  of  enfranchidotnent  will  l>e  fully  vitidi- 
cati-d.     Ik*ne6c€nt  as  its  reoults  have  already  been,  they  are  dcs-  \ 
tincd  to  be  still  more  fruitful  of  good  in  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  I  atiswer  these  questions  by  saying  that  on 
evi-ry  ground  of  private  right,  of  public  justioe,  ancl  national 
safety,  the  negro  ought  to  have  been  enfranchised.  For  the  same, 
reasons,  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  our  experience,  he  oughl 
not  to  be  disfranchised.  Rexnewing  the  elements  of  the  largerl 
problem,  I  do  not  doubt  that  enfranchisement  will,  in  the  long  i 
greatly  promote  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  industrial  wolfare  i 
the  negro  race  in  America ;  and,  instead  of  imperiling  the  safety  o( 
oar  institutions,  will  remove  from  them  the  greatest  danger  whicli 
has  over  tlirejitene<!  them. 

Jakss  a.  GAansu>. 


BTEPnF.N.S. 

TiiK  questions  submitted  for  inquiry  and  con  ' '  >n  in 

p*pcr  ni>w  presented  involve  problems  of  ihegnr.  ■  most  in- 

t'Tfsting  chantcter  tliat  over  engage*!  the  attention  of  pliilanUiro- 
jiiiitt  or  Ntatftxmen. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  undersigned,  in  taking  part  in  the 
liscuBsion  or  in  connecting  himself  with  it,  to  enter  at.  this  time 
Bto  a  consideration  of  the  merits  in  tl»e  abstmri  nf  liiln  r  ..f  tin  ».. 
qnvstions. 

r  '■.,  .   ■■      T     .1  in  the   " 

fiOluti  ■  I     li>  bo  at  a      _ 

in  the  midst  of  thi«  proceaa,  to  be  mooting  or  answering  th> 
which  led  originally  to  the  policy  oa  which  it  mu  founded,  m   ti 
propriety  of  its  adoption. 

The  matter,  according  to  Mr.  BUineV  owi 
^jVettled  beyond  the  •■'■<«•.■'  '<f  eten  oon- ••'"'■■■' 

It*  drawn  aA  >  nti  are  dc 

liy  roacltuinns  drawn  ^nhUi.      1 

Tlii'n  why  agit-ito  nr  it?     Shon   ' 

t  of  all  L'  '1M,  of  all  particn,  and  all  frienda  of  human- 

iiy,  wbi  thir  <<ri^  !  ii.s  favoring  tbst  poUoy  or  not,  to  gir*  it  a  fair 
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trial,  tdth  an  earnest  and  hopeful  effort  for  ite  snccese,  leaving  the 
future  in  thia  matter,  aa  in  other  like  problems,  to  take  care  of 
itself? 

The  discussion  of  these  questions  now,  therefore,  seems  to  be 
quite  as  irrelevant  as  impracticable.  The  undersigned,  however, 
will  avail  himself  of  the  occasion  thus  presented  to  make  a  few 
general  observations  upon  the  paper  submitted  : 

1.  Mr.  Blaine,  after  thus  setting  forth  the  perfect  inviolability 
of  the  right  of  suffrage,  constitutionally  secured  to  the  colored  man, 
BMs  these  very  notable  words  : 

In  the  mean  wliile,  seeing  no  mode  of  legally  or  equitably  depriving  the 
negro  of  his  suffrages  enci'pt  with  unwelcome  penalties  to  themselvos,  the 
Southern  States  as  a  whole — differing  in  degree,  but  the  same  in  effect — 
have  striven  to  achieve,  by  indirect  and  anlawfal  means,  what  they  can  not 
achieve  directly  and  lawfully.  They  have,  so  far  as  posisiblo,  made  negro 
•aifrage  of  none  effoet.    They  have  done  this  against  law  and  against  jostioe. 

These  are  grave  assertions.  WTiere  is  the  evidence  to  support 
them  ?     On  them  issue  is  directly  joined. 

The  charge  in  substance  is,  that  the  Southern  States  as  a  whole, 
with  common  design,  have  striven  to  deprive  the  colored  man  of 
his  right  to  vote  by  indirect  and  unlawful  means.  ^VTierein  have 
"  the  Southern  States  as  a  whole,"  or  a  single  one  of  them,  done,  or 
attempt eil  to  do,  any  such  thing?  States  act  by  their  Legislatures, 
courts,  and  executives.  Has  it  been  by  legislative  acts,  or  execu- 
tive acts,  or  judicial  decisions?  If  so,  the  production  of  these  high- 
liandod  usurpations  is  invoked. 

Tlic  undersigned  speaks  mainly  of  his  own  State,  Georgia. 
ITjat  wrongs,  and  great  wrongs,  have  been  committed  by  indi- 
viduals at  the  polls  in  that  State  and  in  many  of  the  Southern 
Statea,  or  perhaps  all  of  them,  ho  does  not  question — wrongs  to 
irbitca  as  well  as  blacks  ;  but  he  does  question  if  greater  wrongs 
liarc  been  iierjictralcd  in  the  Southern  States,  in  this  respect,  than 
in  the  Northern  Slates.  "The  world  is  a  school  of  wrong,"  and 
skiilcd  profioienta  "swarm  about"  everywhere.  But,  that  the 
"«ijle  or  in  part,  in  any  w.iy  in  which  States  can 
•  1  thcmRclves  against  their  own  eonstitii lions 
»n«l  bws,  to  say  nothing  of  Federal  obligations,  in  an  effort  to  do- 
privi«  Uw  '  -  t  man  of  the  right  to  vote,  is  utterly  denied.  It  is 
trap,  in  .  and  perhaps   in  othca"  States,  the  constitutional 

i(  a  poll-tax  of  a  dollar  for  school  purposes  does  prac- 
— ,,  ^veral  thousand  colored  voters  from  the  polls  ;  but  it  i* 
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a  iiroririon  wiM  WcA  ]«t  fa  \U  objected  and  applM  •qoaOj  to  wUta 
an'l  blark.  Tb«  cu—thutfanal  prorinoa,  ako^  MMiiMin^'  coimetkNi 
of  felony  a  forfpitore  of  the  fnaduse^-M  likely  in  ita  workings  to 
cxclad«  a  much  larger  oombcr  of  colored  roCen  from  the  poUa  Uaan 
vfaitea  ;  bat  no  ooe  qneations  the  jwtioe  of  mcfa  enliimiB  eitber 
of  whitaa  or  hfaeks. 

The  CSoaatitatioo  of  Georgia,  before  the  Fifteenth  Amendraent , 
waa  cT«n  proposed,  aocored  the  right  of  mftrage  to  eolored 
white  alilce  ;  ami  it  ha«  b«rn  the  object  of  the  State  goTennneBt  i 
aU  ita  bnutc)ir«i  to  inaintain  thix  fnuvchi»e,  ta  ita  parity  and  integ^l 
rity,  from  that  day  to  thui.     It  was  but  yesterday  the  unJenigned! 
taw  in  ihv  Augoitu  "  Evening  News  "  the  charge  of  Juiigv  Snead, 
of  that  judicial  circuit,  upon  this  rery  sabject,  an  extract   from 
which  inay  not  bo  deer'  -fincnt  or  irrderant  in  this  connvo-j 

iion.     It  dhows  to  wliai  >,  and  evra  abttsiTe  extent  the  right  ■ 

pttfTragc  i«  carried  in  that  State  by  the  colored  people.     Here  ta 
"the  extract : 

AfUr  treating  of  g«D«nl  rabjccta  prescribed  b;  law,  thv  Jad<r«  gsro 
followiaK  itroog  [>ointa  in  rsfsnaee  to  the  (rtcdum  of  Ui«  ballot  m  the  recent 
elcRtiona.  Uu  mIiI  :  Om«ldc  of  all  these,  1  desire  to  dlre<t  your  attvntioa  to 
one  section  of  tlir  jicnal  rode,  whirli  vas  intend«<l  to  gnjird  tlir  fr««doia  of 
IIiK  i'U'otiro  friuic)iuM>  anil  the  jiurit/  of  tlie  bsllot-l>ox.  It  Is  Msction  i,A49, 
•od  U  in  these  wordu :  "  If  kdj  \vmon  shall  heruafler  bay  or  sell,  or  offer  to 
\ny  or  sell,  or  bo  ccmoerocd  in  buving  or  svlUng  s  vote,  or  shatt  anlawfoDy 
Toto  St  Any  «!lc<:tiim  which  msv  be  held  in  nnjr  county  of  this  8tst«.  each 
person  ilisll  b«  indirttMl  for  misdemeanor,  and,  on  I'onriction,  shall  be  pim. 
ieb«4  by  ill!  )  Libor  In  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  of  not  leas 

than  one  tn  ir  yosrs." 

In  this  roDnMllon  I  read  for  yonr  con^dcrstion  extracts  flmm  onr  dty 
papers,  wliirb  profess  to  portray  eertain  soenes  at  the  last  mmlelpal  eleotioa 
la  Anicosia: 

"  Money  was  Cneely  exhibited  snd  ofTrrvd  for  votes,  sad  as  f^Iy  and  as 
opsaly  taken.    The  i  '  ranged  fh>in  ten  oents  to  Ave  dollars, 

aatordlag  to  the  desli  »«r  to  obtain  the  vnte  nd  the  setimate 

pot  by  the  eelter  apon  bl»«.    Ilandred*  of  rotes  were  tbm 

nttrfllv  titciiosed  of  In  ;  .  ••'dy.    In  •onio  In«t4nrr»  the  voter 

I                   Jlot  ftt  nmi's-lrnfflb  with  one  band  ai\t\  bi-)d  out  tli.  -  the 

liit-,..  '•  "  •-  ' ■"  •■■'"  '■"  vole." — "Chronir.Is  and  Con--' 

"  I  1,  and  with  it  «  day  has  ginu 

wfll  BUT)'i  t.»  a  KMii  -iiiiii  '  •-  V  in«  and  r.i    *  "■  ^ 

oM  in  boner,  and  up  m  ^  ^1  by  the 

bribery  and  open  oorraptiuu.     Vtttv*  were  opaaly  Uiu^i  atul  »uUi  «;iU) 
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Roy  end  wliiBky  as  a  price — one  linnd  bolding  the  rote  and  tbo  other 
Btretchcd  out  for  the  rewurd." — "  Eveuing  Newra." 

I  know  not  whether  this  is  true,  but  it  has  been  published  as  a  part  of 
the  liistory  of  this  our  day  and  generation.  It  con'.d  not  have  escaped  the 
nbservatioD,  and  must  have  excited  the  solicitude,  of  many  good  citizens.  If 
tnie.  it  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  corruption  of  the  times,  when  the 
purity  of  the  ballot-box  is  thus  violated  in  the  broad  light  of  day;  when  the 
elt<ctivt^  franchise  is  made  a  purchasable  commodity,  and  voters  arc  bought 
and  itold  as  eo  many  herds  of  cattle.  The  whole  theory  of  our  Oovenunent 
ia  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  rests  upon  the  free  consent  of  the  governed. 
Thi^  at  least,  should  be  the  practice  in  every  department,  from  the  Federal 
head  at  Wa.shington,  tlirongh  tbc  various  ramifications  in  the  States,  down 
to  tho  humblest  municipality.  Tlio  liberty  of  the  citizen,  the  security  of 
profterty — ay,  the  whole  fabric  of  society  rests  for  its  base  upon  the  free, 
oubought  suffrages  of  the  people.  .  .  .  Present  all  parties  implicated,  wheth- 
er high  or  low.  .  .  .  Let  your  investigation  be  strictly  impartial — not  con- 
fined to  ono,  bnt  extend  to  all  sides — and  if  your  sword,  like  that  which 
flamed  at  Eden's  gate,  tarns  a  double  edge,  let  tlie  great  blow  fall. 

This  record  of  one  of  our  judges  truly  exhibitB  the  tone  of  the 
jndiciary  throughout  the  State  of  Georgia.  It  is  needless  to  add, 
perhap.s,  that  the  votes  which  were  so  openly  sold  in  the  market 
were  ehiefly,  if  not  entirely,  those  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  colored 
race.  The  same  is  true  of  tho  elections  held  near  the  .same  time  in 
Atlanta,  Macon,  and  other  parts  of  the  State,  according  to  news- 
paper accounts. 

2.  Mr.  Iflaine  clearly  intimates  his  own  belief,  as  well  as  that 
of  othiT  original  advocates  of  the  enfanchisement  of  the  colored 
race,  that  "  negro  suffrage  has  failed  to  attain  the  ends  hoped  for 
when  the  franchise  was  conferred  ....  failed  to  achieve  anything 
except  to  increase  the  political  weight  and  influence  of  those  against 
whom,  and  in  spite  of  whom,  his  enfranchisement  w.is  secured." 

Pray,  what  were  the  ends  thus  hoped  for  ?  Without  extended 
comment  on  these  sentences,  as  to  the  character  of  the  motives  actu- 
ating some,  at  least,  of  the  original  advocates  of  •'  negro  suffrage," 
which  are  very  3p])arent  from  the  entire  passage,  it  may  be  pardon- 
able to  say  that  perhaps  the  present  gravamen  with  them  is  that 
tlu>  colorcil  man  does  not  vote  as  they  expected  him  to  vote  ;  por- 
'  hapa  tiidy  ntny  also  see  from  the  exhibitions  referred  to  in  Augusta, 
At''  ■•on,  and  in  other  places,  that  their  votes  are  much  more 

<!»?ii_  ilkd  by  money  than  they  supposed  they  would  be.     If 

ibb  !to  intimidation,  and  depriving  the  colored  people  of  the  ines- 
tinablc  right  of  voting,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  vb  carried 
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Ui  a  laincntalilf  extent  in  Goorgia,  if  not  in  other  States,  and  can  only 
be  prevented  bj  such  enforcement  of  our  State  laws  as  Judge  Snead 
invokes.  It  cannot  be  remedied,  aa  f ar  as  the  ondcnigocd  8cc«,  \ij\ 
any  proper  action  of  Congress. 
3.  Sir.  Hloinc  says  : 

Th«  Fonrteonth  Amendment  was  dMiirned  to  prevent  this  [that  ia,  th» 
iacreased  rvprescntatioD  of  the  Soiii  ~    •>•%  in  Con^rreiw,  on  the  crnan- 

dpition  of  iliom)  at  the  South  who  [ wed  ifvrvioc  for  lift-],  and,  If 

it  doco  not  sucommI  In  preventing  it,  it  \a  because  of  evasion  and  vtolatinn  of 
Its  dear  proviiiiong  and  of  its  ]ilaln  intent.  Tiiose  who  erected  the  Confed- 
vnX*  Government  ma;  be  in  exclnaivo  poeticmion  of  power  throQ(choat  the 
tiouth  ;  bat  they  are  not  «o  fairly  and  le^cally ;  and  tliejr  will  not  i>e  permitted 
to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  political  power  ut\ju8llv  ««lted — and  seised 
iu  deroiratidn  imd  ia  defiance  of  the  rights  not  merely  of  the  negro,  but  of 
tl>o  whiter  in  all  other  sections  of  the  country. 

ANHiat  is  rc-ally  meant  bore  by  the  reference  to  the  intent  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  tbo  enjoyment  of  "  polif  i«il  power  un- 
justly %ci«ed — seined  in  derogation  and  defiance  of  the  rights  not 
merely  of  the  negro  bnt  of  tho  whites,  in  all  other  sections  of  tho 
country,"  by  do  means  clearly  appears.     Explanation  is  wantisl. 

AVhcn  and  where  has  any  Southern  State  unjustly  Heiz<*<l  any 
power  or  exercised  any  which  is  not  clearly  reserved  to  it  in  the 
Constitution  ?    The  real  trouble  seems  to  bo  this  : 

After  all  the  clamor  agninst  the  slave  power,  so  called,  under  the 
Cooflitution,  before  the  war,  growing  out  of  the  tbreo-fifths  basis 
of  repreiu^ntntion,  it  wan  found  that,  on  the  adoption  of  the  Thir- 
teeoth  Amendment  al>olishing  slavery,  thirty-five  representatives 
wwe  thereby  added  to  the  South  in  Congress  ;  and  that  '-rjia 

tlie  three-fifths  feature  of  the  Constitution  being  aa  a.-,.  tjon 

of  thp  political  power  of  the  South,  it  wai  actoally  a  diminution  of 
that  power  to  the  extent  of  two  fifths  of  their  colored  ]>opulatioa. 
It  wa«  then  that  an  attempt  was  macle,  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  deprive  the  Southern  Stat4?s  of  this  increase  of  political 
piiwrr,  which  they  by  no  means  seiz«*d  or  att«^iptcd  to  seicc,  bat 
whieh  eain<!  to  them  riglitfnily  under  the  Constitation.  This  at- 
Umpt,  M  has  been  •tatvtl,  failMl  '  ' ' v  the  Soatbem  Stelwi 

potting  Mdfraire  ufx^n  an  e<iQa'  .recn  the  blacks 

whitca. 

"     "bine  tayi  litai  tnc  ciciu*  intent  and  czpross  provtBioitf' 
•  mtli  Anndamt  IwYe  beto  eraded  md  vMalad  \rf 
Hovtiieni  tjUlei. 
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Wliere  ia  the  proof  to  sastain  this  assertion  ?  Is  not  the  consti- 
totiutial  right  of  voting  secured  as  amply  to  the  colored  people  in 
the  Southern  States  as  in  the  Northern  ?  If  not,  let  proofs  to  the 
contrary  be  adduced.  The  question  is  not  as  to  the  wisdom  of  such 
policy,  but  as  to  the  existence  of  the  fact. 

The  public  mind  seems  to  be  somewhat  in  a  cloud  upon  this 
subject  of  representation,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  the  colored 
population  were  rated  in  the  Federal  basis,  as  five  blacks  to  three 
whiter,  or  what  is  known  as  the  throe-fifths  basis. 

Before  the  war  the  idea  seemed  to  be  industriously  inculcated  in 
certain  sections  of  the  country  that  it  was  a  grant  to  the  South  of 
property  representation  in  their  slaves.  No  greater  error  ever  ex- 
Uted  in  the  popular  mind.  This  three-fifths  principle  was  first 
agreed  on  in  Congress  under  the  old  Articles  of  Union  of  the 
States,  known  as  the  first  Constitution,  in  1783.  The  history  of  it 
i>  t]iis  :  There  was  not  any  power  under  the  Constitution  as  it  then 
existed  to  collect  taxes  by  impost,  or  by  any  flirect  means  ;  and  the 
quota  of  each  of  the  States  was  apportioned  first  upon  land  valua- 
tion in  the  respective  States.  This  was  found  to  work  unjustly  ; 
and  it  was  afterward  determined  that  the  best  basis  of  taxation  was 
population.  But  it  was  insisted  that  the  black  popidation  was  not 
80  efficient  in  the  production  of  wealth,  which  should  be  the  crite- 
rion in  taxation,  as  the  white  ;  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  make 
t-be  batiis  of  the  quota  of  each  State  upon  its  population,  without 
considering  the  character  of  its  population.  Some  maintained  that 
one  white  man's  labor  was  more  productive  than  that  of  four 
blacks  ;  some  three ;  some  two.  It  was  eventually  agreed,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Madison,  that  three  fifths  should  be  the  ratio,  thus 
culling  oflf  ttco  ,fifths  of  the  black  popidation.  This  feature,  thus 
originating  in  the  Congress  under  the  old  Constitution,  was  incor- 
porated into  the  new  one,  formed  in  1787.  It  was  then  thought 
that  the  revenue  would  continue  to  be  chiefly  derived  from  direct 
taxation, ;«  it  IukI  been  under  the  old  organization.  Tliis  feature 
wa«  thu«  retained  at  that  time  upon  the  principle  that  taxation  and 
iV|)(r««enUilinn  should  go  together.  Very  soon,  however,  the  revo- 
nnca  wore  chiefly  raiiJcil  from  imposts,  and  hon(5e  the  Southern 
titates  for  all  practical  purposes  lost  tliat  power  in  legislation  to 
wliich  they  would  have  been  justly  entitled  upon  the  principle  of 

rt'f'     ordance  with  population. 

.)a,  in  lfiGr>,  the  two-fifths  restriction  ceased  to 
cxbt,  as  a  neoessary  result     The  entire  population  of  the  Southern 
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Stat«8  then  entered  into  the  count  for  apportionment,  as  well  as  the 
entire  population  nf  the  North.  Tlie  Southern  Stales*,  therefore, 
ojune  into  the  enjuyuieut  of  this  increased  politieal  j)uwer  not  by 
seiature,  but  by  eonslitutional  right ;  and  they  ean  not  be  depriTed, 
of  it  exce|)t  by  a  wrong  not  Icas  atrociouH  than  the  most  wanton  and 
illegal  Beixure  eould  be. 

4.  Mr.  Ulaine  seems  to  maintain  that  it  waa  the  main  object  of 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  secoro  the  right  of  suffrage  to  thel 
colored  race. 

To  a  great  extent  this  may  be  granted  as  true  ;  and  yet,  not  tol 
the  extent  which  he  would  seem  to  argue.     That  amendment  cou«| 
ferred  no  right  of  any  kind.     It  was  only  intended  to  restrain  the! 
States  and  the  United  States  from  denying  or  abritlj^ing  the  right  ofl 
suffrage  on  account  of  "  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  tK-rri- 
tadv."     The  words  are :    "  The  rights  of  citizens  of  the  Unit< 
States  to  TOto  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  State 
or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  prcvion.-?  condition  of] 
scrritude."    This  U  but  an  additional  covenant  between  the  .States, 
imporiug  restraints  and  obligations  upon  themselves,  and  of  couse 
Lakeft  its  place  alongside  other  similar  const ituticmal   provisions, 
restraining  the  power  of  the  States.     No  State,  under  thbt  pronsioo 
of  the  Constitution,  can  make  any  discrimination  as  to  the  right  of 
suffrage  ^^nthin  its  limit«,  "on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previoiu 
condition  of  servitude  " ;  nor  has  any  State,  South  or  North,  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  undersigned,  made  .any  such  distTriniination. 

If  there  have  been  violations  of  the  right  of  suffrage  on  the 
part  of  individuals  by  intimidation,  force,  violence,  or  bribery  (which 
in  by  no  mciins  denied),  the  remedy  under  the  CoU'  '  "   'i 

one;  and  the  undersigned  believes  that  the  reiii^ 
conUs  would  be  as  strongly  enforce<1  in  the  South  an  in  ihe-Nurlh, 
Id  elections  Xo  Congress  each  Ilonso  is  the  solo  judge  of  the  election^ 
sod  rvtums  of  its  own  members. 

If  a  Stato  wore  to  pais  a  law  making  a  discrimination,  the  Sta(«J 
courts  as  well  as  the  Federal  courts  would  of  coono  hold  socfa 
Uw  to  be  nDoonsUtvtional.    This  prohibition  agaiast  discrimbatioa  | 
by  aay  State  in  the  natter  of  snfirage  is  analogous  t<    ' 
tioos  aHBlnst  aay  State  paaring  «7  po*i  fniio  law*  nr  \.. 
the  iibligati^ra  nt  contracts,  (4c. 

Tlie  remedy  in  all  muAx  cas«>  i*  tnrougn  the  loiind,  i  he  poMi-i 
tino  itf  Mr.  Blame,  thai  Coof^ressi,  under  its  power  of  "  approptiatA^ 
l^^slatieo  "  to  cairy  cat  all  tbu  proTttiona  of  the  Coostitation,  can 
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take  jarisdiction  of  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  in  any  way  dif- 
ferent from  wliat  is  proper  in  the  other  prohibitions  against  the 
States,  can  not  be  successfully  maintained.  The  true  remedy  for 
all  these  evils,  wherever  they  exist,  North  or  South,  is  in  the  courts, 
under  BUch  laws  as  Conijress  may  find  it  necessary  to  pass  for  the 
protection  of  rights,  witliin  its  limited  jurisdiction  and  specified 
powers. 

Al.KXAXDKB   H.   StEPILEKS. 


Ma.  PHIIJ.IPS. 

Neoro  suffrage  has  not  been  a  failure.  Only  the  merest  surface 
judgment  would  so  consider  it.  Though  his  voting  has  been  crippled 
and  cunaile<i  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  South  during  half  the 
time  he  has  been  entitled  to  vote,  the  negro  has  given  the  best  evi- 
dence of  his  fitness  for  suflFrago  by  valuing  it  at  its  full  worth. 
Every  investigation  of  Southern  fraud  has  shown  him  less  purchas- 
able than  the  white  man.  He  has  wielded  his  vote  with  as  much 
honor  and  honesty — to  claim  the  very  least — as  any  class  of  South- 
em  whites  ;  even  of  those  intellectually  his  superiors.  For  nine 
fearful  years  he  has  clung  to  the  Republican  party  (which  at  least 
promised  to  protect  him)  as  no  white  class,  North  or  South,  would 
have  done.  Want  and  starA-ation  he  h.-is  manfully  defied,  and  aa-. 
Betted  his  rights  tUl  shot  down  in  their  very  exercise.  Where  to 
day  is  the  Nurthem  white  class  that  would  have  clung  to  a  party  ( 
•  principle  in  such  peril  or  at  such  sacrifice  ?  If  any  man  knows  of 
Buch,  let  him  testify.  I  have  known  Northern  politics  reasonably 
well  for  forty  years,  and  my  experience  has  shown  me  no  such 
Northern  politicians. 

In  law-making  the  negro  has  nothing  to  fear  when  compared 

the  whites.     Taking  away  the  laws  which  white  cunning  and 

re  foisted  into  the  statute-book,  the  legislation  of  the  South 

'  fin4!e  ihn  rebellion  may  challenge  comparison  with  that  of  any  pre- 
rioua  period.  This  is  all  due  to  the  negro.  The  educated  w'lite 
Soutliemer  skulkod  his  responsibility.    Either  the  negro  himself  de- 

i-W  "•  was  wise  enough  to  seek  and  take  the  goodj 

•dvi  When  some  one  told  Sully  that  Elizabeth 

wai  »ol  able,  but  only  chose  able  advisers,  "  Is  not  that  proof  of 

.Uto  greatest  ^  '   '       ""  said  the  sagacioiu  minister  of  Henry  IV. 

iTheynynr^  luturcs  doubled  the  taxes.     Well,  there  were 

VOL.  CXXVIII, — NO.  20*.  17 
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double  the  nnmbor  of  children  to  be  cdncntcd,  nnd  donble  the  num- 
ber of  men  (one  half  of  them  previously  ihini/t)  to  b«  goventod 
and  cared  for. 

'Hie  South  owes  to  negro  labor  and  to  legislation  under  negro 
rule  all  the  prosperity  she  now  enjoys — prosperity  secured  Ln  spi 
of  while  ignuranee  and  hate.     The  negro  is  lo-dny  less  ignorai 
superstitious,  and  helpless  than  the  same  class  of  Southent  win 
men  ;  yes,  than  a  class  of  whites  supposed  to  be  immeasurably  his 
superiors. 

The  South  would  not  have  disfranchised  the  negro  if  bis  suf 
fnge  had  been  a  failure.     Its  succes!)  is  what  she  fears  and  hat 
When  lawless  and  violent  men  attack  any  element  of  law  and 
ilisation,  and  can  only  succeed  by  destroying  it,  does  not  that  very 
aosauH  prove  the  value  and  efficiency  of  that  obstacle  to  their  law* 
Ims  porpose? 

Kegro  suflfragc  gave  the  helm  to  the  Republican  party  when 
it  represented  a  principle— that  was  intelligent.     It  stood  firmi 
against  bribery  than  other  Southerners — that  was  honest.     It  via 
cat«d  the  negro's   fitne^ss  for  legislation — that  scafterei]  the  f 
•boot  negro   inferiority.     It  etlucatcd  the  negro  more  and    m 
every  day,  and  was  fast  bringing  him  to  a  level  with  the  whites 
the  best  class — that  was  death  to  Southern  dreams  of  fatora 
•nd  treason. 

In  those  SfntcB  where  either  circumstances  or  the  nation  hare 
aemred  the  negro  anything  like  fair  play,  his  suffrage  has  been  a 
marked  8ncc«sa. 

If  nrjrro  suffrage  ha*  been  in  any  particular  or  respect  a  failure, 
it  haji  not  been  the  negro's  fault,  nor  in  consrcjuence  of  any  want 
or  lack  in  him.  If  it  baa  failed  to  secore  all  the  good  it  might 
have  produced,  this  has  been  beoanse  of  cowardice,  seliishnosa,  and 
want  of  statcsm.in«hip  on  the  part  of  the  Govemmeot  of  tb« 
United  Sf.ates.  While  squabbling  over  the  loaves  and  fi*hc«  of 
ofllee,  wo  have  allowed  our  only  friend*  and  allien  to  face  the  fear- 
ful dangers  of  their  situaiit^rn — into  which  wo  called  them  in  order 
to  «av»  the  Union-  "oction  of  p<i' 

of  tlw  arm  of  the  '  We  have  i  ^ 

lio  against  tb«m  ;  frmtemijEcd  with  unrepentant  rebels  ;   and  on 
Swat*  floor  riaspod  '      '  '     bi 

■Iwd  because,  wHbo'.  m 

wielded  hi«vot«so  bravely  and  inteii  •  to  make  the 

at  Uw  Unioa  trcmblou     Doos  an^  m^i  nuagtae  that  S«i 
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imbnrg  Butler  shoots  negro  voters  because  he  fears  they  will  not 
rule  South  Carolina  intelligently  ! 

Negro  suffrage  has  not,  therefore,  been  a  failure,  even  in  any 
trivial  degree,  from  any  lack  of  courage,  intelligence,  or  honesty 
on  his  part.  And  let  it  be  remembered  how  early  the  Ku-klnx 
assaulted  him  ;  bow  incessant  have  been  the  attacks  upon  him  all 
tliese  years  ;  how  brave  and  unquailing  has  been  his  resistance. 
Let  it  be  kept  in  mind  also  that,  meanwhile,  one  half  of  the  jour- 
nals of  these  forty  States  have  been  against  him  ;  and  seven  tenths 
of  the  Federal  officers  and  the  whole  organized  power  of  the  white 
South.  All  this  while  the  negro  has  accumulated  property,  risen 
in  position,  advanced  marvelously  in  education,  outnmning  the 
white  man  in  this  race.  He  has  proved  himself  equal  to  any  post  he 
has  gained.  On  the  floor  of  Congress  the  Southern  white  has  more 
than  once  quailed  before  negro  logic,  sarcasm,  and  power  of  retort- 
Nothing  has  checked  his  progress  or  put  him  down  but  a  hundred 
lawless  armed  men  assailing,  at  midnight,  single  men  unarmed  and 
at  disadvantage.  And  let  it  be  also  kept  in  mind  that  this  same 
lawlessness  has  shut  up  courts,  silenced  white  Republicans,  scattered 
their  conventions,  suppressed  journals,  and  driven  merchants  from 
Southern  cities  ;  so  that  yielding  to  it  argues  no  cowardice  in  the 
negro,  since  the  white  of  every  profession,  class,  and  grade  shares 
in  ibe  same  humiliation. 

Dooa  any  man  advise  the  disfranchisement  of  the  white  Repub- 
lican because  his  voting  is  (to  quote  Mr.  Blaine's  picture)  "  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  Democrats  in  which  he  is  sure  to  be  overmatched,  and 
his  disfranchisement  would  remove  all  conflict  and  restore  kindly 
relations  between  the  two  political  parties"  I 

These  considerations  show  the  negro's  fitness  for  the  vote,  and 
therefore  that  he  ought  to  have  been  enfranchised. 

E^ '  i deration  of  policy  and  statesmanship  demanded  his 

cnfrai'  iit,  the  negro  being  the  nation's  only  ally  in  an  ene- 

my'* country.  Everything,  therefore,  that  helps  him  strengthens  the 
Union.  Equality  of  condition  breeds  self-respect.  Responsibility 
Li  God's  method  of  educating  men,  making  them  sagacious,  pru- 
dent, cilm  and  bravo.  Power  insures  consideration  to  its  possessor. 
Whon  a  vole  in  the  House  of  Comracms  added  half  a  million  to 
the  number  of  British  voters.  Lord  John  Russell  sprang  to  his  feet 
»•  "  1,  "A'infl  the  first  anxiety  of  every  Englishman  is  to 

I' .  fuies  1"    It  was  their  having  the  vote,  and  so  endaa- 

gehng  the  Rlatc,  which  awokemed  that  anxiety. 
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Tlicn,  again,  while  th©  negro  remained  without  the  suffni] 
was  a  logical  inconsiatency  under  our  Constitution.  Tlie  pop 
mind  frets  at  any  such  inconsistency.  It  was  such  intellectual 
mutul  fretting  against  a  logical  inconsistency — slavery — th.at  prty 
voiced  the  antislavery  niovemcut  and  gave  it  strength.  To  have 
prolonged  such  a  state  of  thing:^  after  the  war  ended  would  have 
been  sure  to  have  stirred  angry  debate.  It  was  therefore  wise  and 
nooi^sisary  to  avoid  this  danger.  Finally,  the  exercise  of  suffrage 
is  the  only  sufficient  preparation  for  it.  You  might  as  well  f>ONt- 
pone  gi'ing  into  water  until  one  has  learned  to  swim,  as  to  put  off 
granting  suffrage  until  all  the  world  agrees  that  a  man  is  fit  for  it. 

When  the  North,  therefore,  gave  the  negro  the  vole  it  did  all 
law  could  do  to  close  the  war  between  two  civilizations,  the  l>ar- 
barisra  of  the  South  and  the  indiistri:il  and  equal  civil  jiolity  of  the 
North.  Of  course  this  was  the  highest  wisdom  as  well  a:*  simple 
justice. 

After  the  negro  has  used  hi*  vote  as  honestly  and  iiitcllim'iiilv 
aa  the  average  Northerner,  anil  more  bravely,  shall  we  niiliilraw  it 
because  the  caste  prejudice,  tLit  hates  him  and  dreads  it,  lives  *'  on- 
harmoniously"  in  its  sight?     And  snrcly  it  would  be  absurd  .ind  a 
foul  tlisgrace  to  take  it  from  him  for  the  single  reason  that  thiH 
present  Administration  of  our  Governmenl  can  not  protect  ' 
ita  exercise  I     Would  you  break  up  a  good  locomotive  mcii._  ^^^_ 
cause  one  raw  and  blundering  engineer  proved  himself  incapa^H 
of  running  it  ?  ^^ 

Kvery  man  sees  now  what  very  few  saw  ten  yean  ago  (and  I 
Bffi  glad  I  was  one  of  those  few,  ridiculed  as  wc  then  were),  that  to 
enfranchise  the  oegro,  withoat  doing  all  the  nation  could  to  inemre 
bis  indepondcnoe,  was  a  wrong  to  him  and  <lisastrouH  to  us. 

TreJwon  should  have  been  pnnislu-d  by  confiscating  its  ianilvd 
prop<;rty.  We  all  see  now  that  magnanimity  went  as  far  as  it 
•afely  could  when  it  granted  the  traitor  bis  life.  His  land  aboutd 
have  been  taken  from  him  ;  and,  before  Anilrew  Ji>hn«on's  treachery, 
•rery  traitor  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  liave  been  let  off  h> 
iarily  :  that  land  should  harobcen  divided  among  the  negroes,  fortj 

I  to  «M!b  family,  and  tools — poor  pay  f-  -^ - :  -■ '  *  ■'  of 

<m  that   very  soil.      Mt«rr>  mi\  it 

lO  to  the  victim  was  pi;  'ini-ni  f<jr  agiit  <if 

Plaotod  on  hi*  own  huxi,  sure  of  I-.  instead  of  being  mentl] 

in4p»«lavc — the  negro'i  niflnge  would  have  been  a  very 
m>ciininnti 
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Then,  again,  those  States  should  have  been  held  as  Territories 
(which  United  States  authority  could  enter  and  nxle  directly,  and 
ithout  troublesome  questions),  until  a  diiferent  mood  of  mind 
3ong  the  whites,  and  the  immigration  of  Northern  men,  wealth, 
id  ideas,  made  it  safe  to  trust  that  section  with  State  govem- 
pnts.     In  his  last  years,  the  late  Vice-President,  Ilenry  Wilson, 
>nfesse<l  to  me  that  this  was  the  great  mistake  in  that  national 
^ttlfuicHt.     His  only  excuse  was,  that  the  Republican  party  did 
at  dare  to  risk  any  other  course  in  the  face  of  Democratic  opposi- 
on — which  only  means  that  the  nation  was  not  ready  for  the 
ntcsmanship  the  time  demanded.      But  this  surely  was  not  the 
fegro's  fault,  and  he  shouhl  neither  be  blamed,  nor  visited  with 
sfranchisement,  because  we  were  unready,  cowardly,  and  incom- 
Btent. 

But  there  is  no  need  even  now  of  bating  one  jot  of  hope.  The 
fnitcd  States  Government  is  amply  able  to  protect  its  own  citizens, 
it  a  man  into  the  Executive  chair,  and  there  will  be  peace  at  the 
mth  —  not,  as  now,  the  despot's  peace,  when  "order  reigns  in 
Warsaw" — but  quiet  homes,  streets  free  from  bloodshed,  and  each 
m  safe  and  unmolested  while  he  exercises  all  a  citizen's  rights. 

Mr.  Blaine  has  made  it  clear  that  no  right  in  this  country*  is 
jrc  completely  guaranteed  than  the  negro's  right  to  vote.  It  is 
|rd  to  imagine  any  eclipse  of  public  honor  so  dark  as  to  make  his 
nfranchisement  possible.  But  men  who  have  seen  the  Dred  Scott 
cision  and  slave-hunts  in  Northern  cities — defended  and  welcomed 
■  journals  and  pulpits — who  have  seen  Webster  bow  his  majestic 
and  Clay  try  to  barter  his  early  good  record  for  infamous 
s — may  well  hesitate  to  say  that  any  baseness  or  sycophancy, 
a  matter  touching  the  negro,  is  impossible.  Tlie  South  will 
tobably  never,  by  law,  disfranchise  the  negro  while  she  remains 
in  tlu!  Union.  But  the  South  does  not  (practically)  disfranchise 
hira  now  from  petty  spite.  It  is  a  well-matured  plan.  She  pur- 
».sefl  to  rule  this  nation  or  break  it.  In  her  present  mood  union 
tween  her  and  the  North  is  as  impossible  as  between  Germany 
ce,  or  Austria  and  Italy.  Until  Northern  men,  capital, 
permeate  the  South,  that  mood  will  perpetuate  itself. 
Bat  right  is  stronger  than  wrong.  Barbarism  melts  and  crum- 
'  ■  ' .  ilizatinu.  The  South  can  build  no  wall  high  enough, 
IK)  law  bitter  enough,  to  bar  out  the  nineteenth  cen- 
£Ten  iKolatt'd  Cuba  h.-w  no  tariff  rigid  enough  to  keep  out 
tice.    The  Indian,  with  right  on  his  side,  and  so  alert  that  ho 
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makes  it  cost  the  United  Statea  ono  million  of  dollare  to  kill  an  In- 
dian in  war,  can  not  resist  the  wave  of  civilization.  EAjually  im- 
|K)ti'nt  is  tli«?  South.  AVliether  under  our  flag,  or  outside  of  it,  she 
wUl,  in  tune,  recognize  the  laws  of  industrial  civilization,  an<I  accept 
juatioo  as  a  good  bargain,  long  before  she  is  virtuous  enough  to  seo 
its  righteoaaneaa, 

Wsin>KLL  Paiixirs. 


lia.  BIAIR. 

The  negro  ought  to  have  been  given  the  franchise  if  capable  by 
nature  of  exercising  it.  If  not,  it  ouglit  not  to  have  been  confcrrc<l, 
and  ought  to  be  withdraMm.  Hence  the  two  questions  presetitv.-d 
are  but  one  in  substance.  It  ought  to  surprise  no  one  that  th'u 
question  is  likely  to  o<!Cupy  the  public  attention  again.  The  snbjcc 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  occupied  the  public  mind  during  tuan] 
I  yeui^  and  was  thoroughly  discussed  before  it  was  acted  upon  ;  and 
Bo  ono  now  denies  the  wisdom  of  the  decision  made  upon  it.  Bu4 
tbe  question  of  negro  suiTrago  was  dutcnsscd  very  little  before  tbal 
people  |>rior  to  it.N  decision  ;  and  neither  the  Congress  which  pro* 
poaod  nor  the  Legislature!*  wbich  adopted  the  amendment  wcro 
elaot«d  with  reference  to  the  question.  And  this  is  equally  true  of 
the  Congrou  which  passed  the  reconstruction  act,  by  which  negro 
nffngewas  impoaed  npon  the  Confv<lerat<)  States,  and  by  which  tho 
adoption  of  both  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendmonts  was 
Moored. 

It  b  certainly  proper  for  the  people  to  reconsider  a  measure 
.  adopted  so  precipitately  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  one  section  ol 
I  tlie  country  to  hold  tho  other  in  subjection,  in  violation  of  th4 
OOBatitution  and  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  local  sclf-govcr 
r  nest,  and  which  has  never  had  the  sanction  even  of  the  Nurtl 
\  people  in  any  form  (for  tlie  power  to  accomplish  it  was  obtained 
from  them  by  dcnjnng  that  any  such  action  was  contemplated). 

Ilartng  born  accomplished  ac«on]i]ig  to  the  forms  of  law,  it  ia ' 
tlM«  Constitution,  and  can  only  be  revoked  by  obnenrtng  the  samo 
fonaa  ;  bnt  if  neicro  aaffrage  ia  pci   °  '  '  "     welfare, 

diyadai  raffragci,  foaten  cormption,  •.trcngtb-_ 

eaa  tb«  nooey  |M>wrr,  aod  atdangvr*  ihr  liberty  of  the  race  whici 
artaWiabwl  rtpmsfcotaliTB  govcnuoeot,  and  ao  Car  alooe  lias  sbon 
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capacity  lo  maintain  it,  that  capacity  itself  gives  absolute  assurance 
that  it  will  be  revoked. 

Nor  will  it  be  long  before  the  subject  may  be  properly  consid- 
ed.     Tlie  escape  of  the  Southern  States  from  the  thrallJom  which 
egro  suffrage  was  devised  to  impose  upon  them  has  defeated  the 
'object  for  which  it  was  devised,  and  its  authors  now  find  that,  in- 
stead of  being  an  instrument  to  perpetuate  their  power,  it  serves 
ily  to  increase  that  of  their  adversaries.     They  still  clamor  about 
utrages  upon  it  ;  but  this  is  only  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  the 
forth  to  consolidate  it  against  the  power  they  have  strengthened 
the  South.     If  defeated  in  this,  the  sectional  issue  will  be  climi- 
»ted  from  our  politics,  and  the  subject  of  negro  suffrage  will  cease 
have  any  relation  to  sectional  power  and  national  politics,  and 
Hll  probably  be  allowed  to  be  con.sidered  upon  its  merits  by  the 
Dm'munilies  affected  by  it.     In  that  event,  the  only  advocates  of 
tgro  suffrage  will  be  the  representatives  of  the  planters  and  other 
ttsaessora  of  wealth,  who  will  control  their  labor  and  their  votes. 
liev  alone  will  have  any  political  interest  to  promote  by  maintain* 

ir  fathers,  North  and  South,  were  all  emancipationists,  and 
to  put  the  word  "  slave  "  in  the  Constitution,  not  wishing  a 
of  it  lo  ap|>ear  in  that  instrument  ;  but  not  a  man  among 
bem  contemjilated  making  the  negro  a  voter.  Mr.  Jefferson,  who 
predicted  that  slavery  would  go  out  in  blood  unless  provision  was 
made  for  emancipation,  saw  also  that  the  races  could  not  live  to- 
gether as  equals.  "  Nothing  is  more  certainly  written  in  the  book 
of  fate,"  he  said,  "  than  that  these  people  are  to  be  free  ;  nor  is  it 
I  certain  that  the  two  races,  equally  free,  can  not  live  in  the  same 
[iTcmment.  Nature,  habit,  opinion,  have  drawn  indelible  lines  of 
ption  between  them.  It  is  still  in  our  power  to  direct  the  pro- 
^ai  emancipation  and  deportation,  and  in  such  slow  dejjree  as 
tt  the  evil  will  wear  off  insensibly,  and  their  place  be  filled  up, 
iga$9u,  by  free  white  laborers.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  left  to 
flMlf  on,  human  nature  must  shudder  at  the  prospect  held 
Prior  to  the  war,  Jefferson  was  the  recognized  expiment  of  the 
■e  [yriociples  of  our  Government,  in  theory  and  practice,  lie  had 
extiit|raiBbed  the  opposing  party,  and  every  succeeding  Administra- 
!■  ■■  guided  by  his  principles.    And  his  counsel  wotdd 

!  ,  -d  with  respect  to  slavery,  as  it  had  been  upon 

r  important  Rubjects,  but  that  a  new  prophet  arose  in  the  Sontb, 
wtiu,  by  firing  the  hearts  of  its  politicians  with  a  fatal  ambition  in 
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COoae<-lion  with  it,  bo  dunged  the  moraU  of  Jefferaon'a  putj  a^ 
Bike  KbiTury  iu  most  powerful  dement,  and  hb  teachings  on 
•abject  to  be  prononnocd  "  fulljr  an<l  ili'lnmon  " ;  and  starny, 
stead  of  bving  "  a  moral  and  political  I'vil,"  aa  be  ba<l  tangbt,  \ 
■a  hitberto  ouiTenall}'  held  at  tbe  South,  became  ''  the  roo«t  atf*^ 
and  stable  basis  for  free  gorcmmeDt  in  the  world."    We  know  tbe 
result. 

Is  there  any  better  reMon  for  accepting  tbe  new  rorelation.  d»- 
>  '  I- "folly  ion  "  to  day  thftt    ^  -awa 

y  •■  line*  of  'i  'ii  between  the  bla<  ^  raeea 

that  they  can  not  live  as  cqnals  in  the  same  government,  {fthat  gov. 
tmmtnt  u  to  fw  a  free  ffovemmmt  f  It  was  in^iiire*!  by  the  lust  of 
sectional  power,  and  relics  for  success  upon  the  triumph  of  military 
orer  civil  institutions.  It  was  C8tabli»hed  by  the  sword,  in  viola- 
Uon  of  the  Constitution.  More  than  half  the  white  people 
diiifnuichised,  and  all  their  leading  men,  and  the  blacks.  nnmH 
bering  4,000,000,  were  givun  more  votes  than  tl' 
iDg  about  8,000,000 — the  official  returns  of  ngi-i 
the  States  giving  the  blacks  031,746  votes,  and  the  whites  586,7681 1 
Qeneral  Grant,  under  whose  direction  the  work  was  dour,  reported^ 
that  die  combined  negro  vote  w.-vx  iiiiliK(iens:ible  ;  that  the  neg 
were  incapable  of  making  that  combination  of  thinns«>lv(i«  ;  and  that 
the  whites  sent  there  from  the  North  to  direct  tliat  combinatiog 
I  eonld  n'<t  remain  there  for  that  purpose  nnlcas  supported  by  th4 
■my.  Tbe  military  became  the  governing  power.  ITie  part  of  the 
acjtio  was  that  of  "dummy"  in  the  game.  Thoy  were  beaten  at 
all  points  withont  rrcpird  to  nurobcrs,  except  where  th<i  military 
^    ■    ■'   '  -mamhulji  t<Hik  ehargo  ainl  "    'ivtm, 

?  1,  never  existed.     It  has  I  ■•  an 

expensive  process  of  registering  ami  supervision  by  tbe  military  to  j 
have  pieces  of  paper  put  in  their  hands  and  deposited  as  directed] 
by  the  white  men  sent  duwn  to  combine  and  lead  them. 

Those  werv,  Beocssarily,  pcnutnn  of  the  wont  clasM  ;  and  the  i 
tbe  most  disgraeefnl  chapter  in  our  history.     Tbe  votes  ( 
blacks,  which  made  the  Republican  candidate  rresident, 

•if  tbe  States  ;the.v 

■  exacting  tbe  mo«  I 
the  im|>ovi>rishLMl  ]H!<ipIe,  and  gave  entire  immnnity  to 

T      '  '      -    nihnsinf       !' i. -•    .    .  .. 

Tlie  cii 
terns— being,  exciaatve  of  all  paymcnto  growing  out  of  the 
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gre&tcr  than  the  exponditnre  from  1789  to  18C1,  including  that  on 
account  of  tho  war  of  1812,  the  Algerine  war,  the  Mexican  war,  all 
our  Indian  wars,  and  the  purchase  money  of  Louisiana  and  Florida — 
is  traceable  to  the  irresponsible  government  thus  established.  And 
BO  is  the  corruption  which  has  pervaded  the  Government,  not  yet 
fully  esposefl,  hut  which  the  whisky  ring,  the  Indian  ring,  and  the 
multitude  of  similar  blotches  accidentally  brought  to  the  surface 
show  to  have  permeated  all  departments. 

The  British  Government  learned  from  the  American  Revolution 
what,  in  their  eagerness  for  power,  our  Republican  politicians  lost 
eight  of — that  it  was  "  neither  possible  nor  desirable  "  to  govern  the 
English-speaking  race  against  their  will.  And  hence,  instead  of  sup- 
prwwing  representative  government  in  Canada  after  the  rebellion,  as 
oar  rulers  did  in  the  South,  Earl  Grey,  in  his  instructions  to  Lord 
Elgin,  the  Governor-General,  said  that  "it  could  not  he  too  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  it  b  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  carry 
on  the  govenimcnt  of  any  of  the  British  Provinces  in  North  Amer- 
ica in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  its  inhabitants."  To  shame  the 
great  Republic  and  to  foment  discord  in  it,  the  blacks  in  Jamaica 
■were  also  enfranchised  to  elect  a  Parliament,  while  all  the  working- 
men  in  England  were  denied  that  privilege ;  but  the  incapacity  of 
the  negro  for  that  function  was  so  fully  demonstrated  that  it  had 
to  be  withdrawn.  This  fact  ought  to  t<ilencc  those  among  us  who, 
for  mere  party  objects,  have  lately  echoed  the  ruling  class  in  Eng- 
bind  in  attributing  the  universal  repugnance  of  our  people.  North 
and  South,  before  the  war,  to  mere  pride  of  race.  Uaving  tried 
the  erperiment  themselves  where  there  was  no  race  conflict,  and 
found  it  a  lamentable  failure,  they  have  themselves  vindicated  the 
wisdom  of  our  fathers  and  the  good  sense  of  our  people. 

Many  honest  and  true  men  have  been  persuaded  that  it  wasi 
ncoeasary  to  give  the  ballot  to  the  negro  to  secure  him  his  free- 
dom.     They  assumed  that  he  could  acquire  the  knowledge  and 
' ''"h  qualified  him  to  use  it.     Knowledge  suflicicnt  he 
•',  but  not  the  independence  and  the  self-reliance.     It 
mt  for  vroiit  of  these  qualities  that  he  was  for  centuries  an  hereditary 
'       '—'I  in  America,  and  did  not  himself  strike  the  blow  which 
')  frpc,    Indco'l,  all  the  acts  p.ossed  to  m.ike  him  a  voter, 
■iction  to  the  enforcement  act,  and  all  the  speeches 

I..    -S  recognize  his  want  of  every  essential  quality  of 

k  Tutor  by  treating  him  as  not  fit  to  be  the  master  but  only  to  be 
tbe  ward  of  th©  Government,    On  this  theory  tho  Frcedmau's  Ba- 
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reaa  was  establiBhcd  to  remove  him  from  the  influence  of  the  wt 
taoe,  General  Grant  cmpoworcd  to  sustain  thu  moii  sent  to  mam 
tliein  agiiiust  Uie  white  people,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  assumed  that 
the  Kepublicans  can  not  be  legally  beaten  where  the  negroes  are  in 
the  majority.  The  Republicans  knew  that  the  race  which  takes  so 
largily  the  direction  of  public  affairs  of  this  continent  would  con- 
trol the  negro  unless  the  Go%'emment  interposed  to  prevent  it.  And 
the  recovery  of  political  power  in  all  the  Southern  States,  in  spito 
of  this  interposition,  shows  that  ho  is  more  feeble  than  be  was  ao- 
counted. 

And  the  fact  that  Wade  Hampton  bad  five  thousand  blacks,  uni- 
formed with  red  shirts,  marching  in  procession  during  his  canvaas 
for  Governor  in  1876,  received  all  the  votes  for  that  office  in  1878, 
and  all  but  two  for  Senator  in  1879,  will  satisfy  uiy  mind  u|ien  to 
the  tnith  that  this  is  not  due  to  intimidation. 

Hampton  is  the  type  of  a  class  to  whom  the  negro  natti rally 
give*  fealty  ;  and  enfranchiKeinent  will,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  a 
grant  of  vast  political  ]>uwur  to  them  when  the  Northern  politicians 
shall  discontinue  tliu  attempt  to  use  him  as  the  instrument  of  tbvir 
power,  and  make  it  ]>088ible  fur  the  local  ])olitician.4  to  avail  th«m- 
selves  of  his  aid.  Hampton,  the  buldcfit  of  this  class,  long  ago 
avowed  his  pleasure  at  the  grant,  and  has  availed  himself  of  iU 
Others  will  soon  follow  his  example. 

As  it  is  manifest  that,  as  followers  of  this  claM,  the  negro  can  b« 
bcMcr  protccf<'<l  than  as  the  instrument  of  Northern  domiuion  over 
Ibo  people  of  the  South,  it  ought  to  l*e  the  jwliiy  of  all  who  have 
y  true  feeling  for  him  to  discountenance  the  now  cnisado  whiohl 
tiie  Northern  politicians   arc   preparing  to  preach  in   1880.      But' 
while   under  the  guidance  of  a  Aa»n  of    le:idi-nt   who  are  rttpOIV* 

Ic  to  public  opinion,  they  could  be  traine<l,  if  it  were  possible  to 
InuB  thain  at  all,  to  the  exercise  of  government,  no  such  result  caa 
Wwp>ct«d.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  them  to  derdop 
wings  by  training.     'ITic  negro  is  not  a  solf-goven  in-.     Ho 

is  of  the  tropics,  where,  as  Montosquiou  observes,  d._  ,  _  a  h;i*  pre- 
railcl  in  all  age*.  His  nature,  of  which  this  form  of  Gnvemmeot 
is  the  oulgrowtli,  ia  not  changed  by  tran  rv  than  that 

of  the  orange  or  the  banana.     Hence  to  i>  i  ■  in  uur  sys*! 

tern  is  to  subvert  it    His  nominal  enfran'  is  but  a  mmle  of 

diafraachisiog  the  white  man,  and  maki-i  mi^'iii  i-^nals  indeed,  bal 
only  as  the  sabjectii  of  irresponsible  power.     For  this  reason  Ht.\ 
bolkrad  it  woald  not  be  tobmitted  ta     Wo  haro 
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that  he  understood  the  American  people  better  than  Mr.  Calhoun. 
It  rumaina  to  be  seen  whether  he  knew  them  better  than  Mr. 
^Tiuddeus  Stevens. 

Mo:!rraouEBY  Blaib. 


Mb.  HENDRICKS. 

ToK  editor  of  "  The  North  American  Review "  has  asked  me 
to  express  some  views  upon  Mr.  Blaine's  article  on  the  questions, 
•'  Ought  the  Negro  to  be  disfranchised  ?  Ought  he  to  have  been 
enfranchised?"  and  also  my  views  upon  the  questions  themselves. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  comply  with  this  request.  I  am 
in  Washington  for  a  few  days  only,  and  my  engagements  will  not 
allow  me  to  attempt  a  review  of  Mr.  Blaine's  article.  Upon  the 
two  questions  I  can  only  express  my  opinions,  without  much  argu- 
ment or  illustration. 

It  is  not  yet  ten  years  since  the  right  to  vote  was  conferred  upon 
the  negro  by  constitutional  provision.  That  period  is  too  short  to 
allow  such  test  of  the  wisdom  of  the  measnre  as  would  justify  its 
abrogation.  The  constitutional  amendment  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  deliberate  and  well-considered  act  of  the  people.  It  must 
not  be  regarded  as  an  ordin.ory  legislative  measure,  to  be  repealed 
or  modified  "for  light  and  transient  causes."  To  make  such  a 
change  of  the  Constitution  because  an  ele<;tion  in  one  section  of  the 
country  has  not  resulted  as  some  might  have  desired  or  expected,  is 
»to  treat  the  most  solemn  act  of  the  people  with  contempt,  and  to 
'  weaken  the  force  and  impair  the  authority  of  the  Constitution 
itarlC  Opj)Osition  to  negro  enfranchisement  ten  years  ago  does  not 
■■  lire  an  effort  to  strike  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  from  the 

<  .lion.     Any  provision  of  the  Constitution  should  be  regard- 

ed as  fixed  and  permanent,  and  not  to  be  disturbed,  except  upon  the 
,teBt  of  snch  experience  as  would  justify  a  change  of  Government 
plf,  because  of  great  and  permanent  evils.     It  was  not  reason- 
l)le  lo  inippoBe  that  the  two  races  would  at  once  and  without  dis- 
eord  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  relations  prescribed  and  fixed  by 
Xh»  constitutional  amendments.     In  the  establishment  of  civil  and 
po  radical  and  extended,  strife  and  discord  for  a 

.:,      :.:   •   ...    :    ible. 

The  experiment  by  which  the  negro  is  now  being  judged  has 
not  been  a  fair  ooc.    SVhen  enfranchised,  be  was  made  to  feel  that 
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he  owed  Bcrvitiide  to  a  party  ;  through  the  agency  of  United  StataVl 
officials   and  of  tho   Freedmen'a  Bureau,  and   by  means  of  secret] 
leagues,  the  entire  negro  vote  Tras  consolidated  into  a  jiarty  inspired 
by  a  distrust  of,  if  not  hostility  to  the  white  race,     'fhe  color  lino  J 
was  dintinctly  drawn.     They  were  taught  to  distrust  every  sugges*! 
tioti  made  by  their  former  masters  for  their  political  welfare,  an^ 
to  give  their  utmost  confidence  and  support  to  a  claas  of  nu'ii  whq 
mo«t  unscrupulously  used  the  jKJwer  so  acquired  to  promote  th«il 
own  .«elfish  ends.     The  result  was  the  introduction  in  many  Soath«i 
em  States  of  the  most  objectionable  practices.     Bribery  and  cor 
ruption  factencd  themselves  upon  the  public  service.     TIjo  State 
governments  became  the  worst  possible.     The  increase  of  State  In- 
debtedness was  frightful.    Taxation  threatened  to  swallow  up  not 

.only  the  earnings  but  also  the  accumulations  of  the  people.  Men 
contemplated  approaching  ruin  with  horror.  Judged  by  th<!«o 
results,  negro  enfranchisement  was  worse  than  a  failure,  it  wan  a 
gigantic  evil. 

In  that  condition  of  the  country,  excesses  and  abuses  did  an- 
qocrtionably  occur.  No  foresight,  no  patience,  no  policy  could  havs 
averted  them.  The  fierceness  of  the  struggle  for  better  govenimrat 
waa  necessarily  proportioned  to  the  enormities  that  were  practiced 

rlipon  the  people.     The  efforts  of  the  people  to  promote  their  own 

'vdfarp  noon   pmwcd   from   personal    conflict,    and    neighborhood 
otruggle,  to  the  a<loption  of  mcasurefl  and  policieti  of  safety  an4  | 
reform.     The  colored  people  were  appealed  to.     Tliey  were  told 

^tiiat  their  own  welfare,  a»  well  n»  that  of  the  white  race,  rctiulreJ 
economy  and  n-fonn  ;  that  the  value  of  the  products  of  their  labor  I 
depended  u]>on  measures  that  would  reduce  taxation.     These  ap- 
ala  were  heard  and  heedo<1.     Tn  great  numbers,  by  their  inflaenco  I 
i  their  votes,  they  contributed  to  the  changes  in  mm  and  mca- 
I  that  experience  has  shown  were  CM*'iitial  to  tin'  wflfaru  of 
olawea,  eupccially  of  produm^n. 

r     ■  -n  thi»  ooir         ■"'■■•  '       Stil 

Sdtii  i  i<u  as  an  i  win 

[iveminj-nt  was  the  worst,  and  the  condition  of  her  people  the  roost'1 
^tolerable.     Ilcr  present  able  chief  Ksecutire,  in  bia  canrOM  for 
'  oflSce,  addiTu<M>d  the  rolonvl  roter*  in  the  langtiagc  of  argypuucnL 
and  of  patriotic  appeal.    He  and  his  cause  proved  «troagw 
j.>r(-   .'.tiirol.    They  came  to  hia  lapport.    Tboy  pontriboK 
I  JL     Witboat  tliair  bdp,  no  ehang*  ooold  have  oecti 

'IXm  raorm  that  foOotrod  waa  MNapletft.    Tbe  men  who  had  rule 
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nil  hiukkI  the  State,  and  who  had  oppressed  all  her  industries,  met 
keir  just  punishment  in  prison,  or  sought  safety  in  flight.  Honesty 
ak  the  place  of  fraud,  and  economy  displaced  profligate  expen- 
iture.  Judged  by  such  results,  negro  enfranchisement  is  not  alto- 
ethcT  a  failure.  Tlie  results  in  Georgia  are  equally  instructive. 
iie  evil  influences  that  controlled  the  negro  vote  in  other  localities 
^ere  never  so  strong  in  that  State  ;  and  at  an  earlier  day  legitimate 
id  good  authority  prevailed.  A  beautiful  illustration  of  the  har- 
lony  that  has  come  to  exist  between  the  races  occurred  in  one  of 
Ite  cities  of  that  State  but  a  week  since.  The  negro  vote  had  con- 
Hbnted  to  the  election  of  an  able  Representative  in  Congress.  He 
lied,  .and,  when  his  remains  were  taken  home  for  interment,  they 
rho  had  helped  to  elect  helped  aluo  to  bury  him.  They  appeared 
the  funeral  procession  in  organized  companies  of  the  militia,  in 
full  uniform,  and  carrying  the  arms  of  the  State.  At  the  polls  and 
the  grave  the  races  united  in  the  expression  of  confidence,  and 
,  tributes  of  respect  toward  one  whose  family  was  connected  with 
history  of  the  State.  It  is  a  pleasing  reflection  that  when  thus 
ftstored  to  its  proper  condition  society  has  become  relieved,  in  a 
reat  degree,  of  the  strife  and  bloodshed  that  attended  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  States  by  outside  power. 

It  is  but  recently  that  we  have  heard  the  demand  for  the  witli- 
drawal  of  the  right  to  vote  from  the  negro,  and  for  a  reduction  of 
the  representation  allowed  to  the  Southern  States.  The  demand 
comes  only  from  those  who  relied  upon  their  power  to  control  him 
as  a  political  machine.  It  can  not  be  said  that  his  late  indepen- 
action  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  white  people  is  wrong, 
pyond  dispute,  it  was  well  for  all  the  people  of  South  Carolina, 
both  white  and  bLock,  and  for  the  people  of  the  whole  country, 
that  Governor  Hampton  was  successful,  and  that  the  corrupt  power 
waa  overthrowiu  Peace  is  assured.  Labor  is  secure  and  encour- 
CalnJy,  quietly,  and  intelligently  a  large  bfxly  of  the  ne- 
hare  joined  the  whites  to  correct  intolerable  evils.  ITiis 
fully  and  well  stated  by  a  late  colored  United  States  Sen- 
l«)r  from  Mississippi,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  President  shortly 
•  the  bad  government  had  been  overthrown  in  that  State.  The 
}li<l  South  "  is  the  result  of  the  union  and  harmony  of  the  races, 

'1  efl'ort  for  economy  and  reform. 
I  ::  (I  see  why  the  sulijeot  of  negro  suffrage  should  be 

It  must  be  known  to  all  that  the  late  amendments  will 
»i  lie,  can  not  be,  repealed.    There  is  but  the  duty  upon  all  to 
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Liaakc  the  jyolitical  power  now  held  by  the  enfranchised  race  fflf^ 
rcaoM  of  the  least  evil,  and  of  the  greatest  powible  good,  to  tho 
country.     ITie  negro  is  now  free,  and  is  the  equal  of  the  whit«  ma 
in  respect  to  his  civil  and  political  rights.     He  must  now  make  hi«1 
own  contvst  for  position  and  power.     By  his  own  conduct  and  euo-j 
W-Hji  ho  will  Ih!  judged.     It  will  be  unfortunate  for  him  if  he  sh.iU 
rely  upon  political  sympathy  for  position,  ratlier  than  upon  dutic 
well   and   int«lligcntly  dbcharged.      Everywhere   the  white    rsc«J 
should  help  him,  but  his  reliance  must  mainly  be  upon  himself. 

Thomas  A.  IIkxdricks. 


I  (Xm«Zt(Mon.— Ms.  BLAINE. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Editor  of  the  "  North  American  Review," 
and  not  by  request  or  desire  of  mine,  the  brief  article  which  I  wrot 
in  ri'gnrd  to  negro  suffrafre  was  submitted  to  the  gentlemen  whfl 
have  replied  to  it,  and  in  turn  their  articles  have  been  suhmittc<l  t< 
me.  I  have  now  the  privilege  of  rejoinder,  and  the  whole  series  ol 
papers  thus  assumes  the  phase  of  a  connected  discussion. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  and  General  Oar- 
field,  the  replies  arc  from  gentlemen  identified  with  the  Dcmocr 
party,  and  distinguished  and  influential  in  its  councils.      Gcnrr 
.Gnrtlcld  is  n  Republican,  and  h.-ui  taken  prominent  and  honorabl 
hart  in  all  the  leginlation  rcsjjecting  negro  suffrage.     His  views  i 

atirely  in  harmony  with  my  own  that  nothing  is  left  me  but  t^ 
ommcnd  his  admirable  statement  of  the  case.     Mr.  Phillijw  is  nei^ 
^thcr  a  Republican  nor  a  I>em')cr:it,  but  reserves  to  hininelf  the  rigli 
mght  mo!<t  fn-ely  exercise*! — to  criticise  and  condemn  either  part] 
I  unsparing  severity,  generally  bestowing  his  most  caustic  denar 
Ltiation  upon  the  party  to  which  he  most  inclines.     It  is  by  this  sij: 
I  we  feel  occasional!  •  :        ■   ij,,.  reflection  thai  Mr.  Phii 

istill  hassynipathie-.  :in  party,  and  Kf  ill  indulj 

■a|iirB(ionB  for  \XM  ultimate  «acce:<^. 

The  nrraignmrnt  of  the  Republicans  at  this  late    1 1}    hy 
Pliillips,  hocanse  they  did  not  reduce  the  Confe<leri»t.-  Si:ur«  t4 
Territories  and  gorem  them  by  direct  exercise  of  Frdrrai  pftwcr, 
ItMnadeM  and  onjnrt  ;  wid  it  caa  not  certainly  influence  the  jud^ 
Bt  of  any  maa  whow  memory  goe«  back  to  l80G-'67.     For 
tbai  if  aajrtlilng,  not  capable  of  dcnaiMtnuioii,  ia  yet 
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Bte  certainty,  it  is  that  snch  an  attempt  by  the  Repnhlican 
party  would  have  led  to  its  utter  overthrow  at  the  initial  point  of 
.  reconstruction  policy.  The  overthrow  of  the  Republican  party 
that  time  would  have  restored  the  Confederate  States  to  full 
>wer  in  the  Union  without  the  imposition  of  a  single  condition, 
ithout  the  exaction  of  a  single  guarantee.  All  the  inestimable 
provisioDB  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  would  have  been  lost : 
ita  broail  and  comprehensive  basis  of  citizenship  ;  its  clause  regu- 
iting  representation  in  Congress  and  coercing  the  States  into  grant- 
kg  suffrage  to  the  negro  ;  its  guarantee  of  the  validity  of  the  war 
i  of  the  Union  and  of  pensions  to  its  soldiers  and  their  widows 
phans  ;  its  inhibition  of  any  tax  by  General  or  State  Govern- 
ment for  debts  incurred  in  aid  of  the  rebellion  or  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  any  slave !  These  great  achievements  for  liberty,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  would  have  been  put  to  hazard 
and  probably  lost,  could  Mr.  Phillips  have  had  his  way,  in  a  vain 
rtmgglo  to  reduce  eleven  States — four  of  them  belonging  to  the 
onginal  thirteen — to  the  condition  of  Territories  ;  thus  committing 
le  General  Government  to  a  policy  as  arbitrary  and  as  sure  to  lead 
corruption  and  tyranny  as  the  proconsular  system  of  Rome. 
And  as  if  the  territorial  policy  were  not  enough  to  have  destroyed 
the  Republican  party  at  that  time,  Mr.  Phillips  would  have  plunged 
08  into  the  wild,  visionary,  and  unconstitutional  scheme  of  confiscat- 
the  land  of  the  rebels  and  giving  it  to  the  freedmen.  Confisca- 
.  laws  were  passed  by  Congress  during  the  hottest  period  of  the 
bat  even  then,  when  passions  were  at  the  highest,  no  enact- 
aent  was  proposed  which  did  not  recognize  the  express  limitation 
the  Constitution  that  in  punishing  treason  there  should  be  no 
"forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted."  The 
:'  '■  ;\n  party  has  been  flippantly  accused  by  its  opponents  of 
Mng  the  Constitution,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no 
irallcl  in  the  world  to  to  strict  an  observance  of  written  law  dur- 
K  critical  and  mighty  war  as  was  shown  by  the  Republicans 
brouirhout  the  protracted  and  bloody  struggle  that  involved  the 
it  on  this  continent.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
.vn  party  coul<l  have  adopted  the  policy  which 
Mr.  Phillipii  commends  ;  and  impossible  that  it  could  have  succeeded 
llu-  utlttnpt  had  been  made. 

Of  the  repliis  maile  by  the  other  gentlemen,  identified  as  they 
ave  1>een  and  arc  with  the  Democratic  party,  it  b*  noteworthy  that, 
rilh  tbc  exception  of  itir.  liiair,  they  agree  that  the  negro  ought 
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not  to  be  disfranchised.  As  all  of  these  gentlonen  w«re  hostile 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  race,  their  present  position  most 
taken  as  a  great  step  forward,  and  as  an  attestatinn  of  tiio 
>  and  courage  of  the  Republican  party  at  the  time  \.hvy  were  via 
lently  opposing  it«  measures.  Thb  general  expression  leaves 
Blair  to  be  treated  aa  an  exception,  and  for  many  of  his  averment 
the  beet  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  suggestions  and  concession 
of  biA  Democratic  associates.  I  need  not  make  an  elaborate  ri'pl 
to  Mr.  lilair,  Avbcn  be  is  answered  with  such  significance  and  sue 
point  by  those  of  his  own  political  household.  It  is  one  of 
i  developments  of  political  history  that  a  man  who  '  ' 
,  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  was  present  when  Em;ii 
•decreed  should  live  to  write  a  paf)or  against  the  enfranchu 
Bt  of  the  negro,  when  the  Vice-President  of  the  lU'bel  C\ 
Ijcdency  and  two  of  its  most  distinguisbed  officers,  are  taking  th 
)  Othor  side  ! 

Of  Governor  Hampton's  paper  it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  seems 
have  been  written  to  cover  a  case  ;  its  theory  and  application  b«lo| 
^adapted  to  Uic  latitude  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  his  own  polit 
eotUM.  Mr.  Hattipton  is  a  man  of  strong  parts,  possessing  con 
and  executive  force,  but  he  has  been  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  anj 
has  had  personal  ambitions  to  gratify  which  may  not  place  hit 
^fai  history  as  on  impartial  witness.  His  personality  protrudes 
every  (loint,  and  his  conception  of  what  should  bo  done  and 
what  sboold  be  undone  at  the  South  is  precisely  what  is  included 
in  his  own  career.  When  Mirnbean  w.os  deiicri))ing  till  the  great 
r  •    nhnuld  distinr!ui<<h  a  po]iu1ar  leader,  lliu   keencxt  of 

i  •:ud  hu  "had  f')ri;otti'n  to  a<dd  that  ho  should  bo  pock> 

morki-d." 

Mr.  Lamar  offers  a  contrast  to  Unvvnior  n.imi)ton.     He  gen 
I  and  philooophixce  with  great  ability,  and  prcKcnts  the  Ktran^i 
Combination  of  a  "refined  •peoulatist,*'  and  a  iruittful  optimist— vm<t 
Ixxiying  oome  of  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Calhoun  whom  he 
routly  followed,  and  of  Mr.  Seward,  whom  he  always  opposed.     Ml 
is  the  only  man  in  public  I  rm  be  prais*'       ~     ' 

ad  for  a  warm  eulogy  of  Cli  nmcr,  and  imn^ 

ftcrward  elected  to  the  Senate  oa  the  representative  of  the 
Democrats  of  MlssiesippL    Ami  '  ts  theae 

II  BTB,  it  is  tlMs  drcan  of  Mr.  Lan.  ^Ic  thrm. 

ia  intciuely  d«vtiti.Hl  to  the  South  ;  he  has  generous  ;i  •  for 

^tlw  Uaion  of  the  Sutas ;  be  is  ahackled  with  the  tatxnitiuj^  >i^/gatA 
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'  State  rights,  and  yet  withal  has  boundless  hopes  for  an  imperial 
epnblic  whose  power  shall  lead  and  direct  the  civilization  of  th« 
^orid.  Hedged  in  by  opposing  theories,  embarrassed  by  forces 
bat  seem  irreconcilable,  Mr.  Lamar,  probably  more  than  any  other 
of  the  Democratic  party,  gives  anxious  and  inquiring  thought 
future. 
Of  Mr.  Stephens  and  Mr.  Hendricks  it  may  be  said  that  In  their 
ktment  of  the  question,  one  aims  to  vindicate  the  course  of  his 
Georgia ;  the  other  to  gain  some  advantage  for  the  Demo- 
Uic  party  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Stephens  has  the  mind  of  a  meta- 
sician,  led  astray  sometimes  in  his  logic  and  sometimes  in  his 
:ts,  but  aiming  always  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  State  to 
ho  is  devoted.  Mr.  Hendricks  is  an  accomplished  political 
ler,  with  large  experience,  possessed  of  tact  and  address,  and 
instiiiotively  viewing  every  public  question  from  its  relation  to  the 
&te  and  fortune  of  his  party.  Mr.  Stephens  argues  from  the  stand- 
point of  Georgia  ;  Mr.  Hendricks  has  in  view  the  Democracy  of  the 
nation. 

These  Democratic  leaders  unite  in  upholding  the  suffrage  of  the 
negro  under  existing  circumstances,  but  each  with  an  obvious  feel- 
ing that  some  contradiction  is  to  be  reconciled,  some  record  to  be 
nended,  some  consistency  to  be  vindicated.     They  all  unite,  how- 
rer,  on  the  common  ground  of  denouncing  the  men  who  controlled 
be  negro  vote  at  the  outset  in  the  interest  of  the  Republican  party ; 
nd  the  underlying  conclusion,  not  expressed  but  implied,  is  that  if 
the  military  force  had  been  absent  and  the  persuasion  of  the  Freed- 
aenV  Bureau  had  not  been  applied,  the  negroes  would  have  flocked, 
doves  to  their  windows,  to  the  outstretched  and  protecting  arms 
the  Democratic  party.    This  seems  to  me  to  bo  sheer  reckless- 
fcaasumption  ;  the  very  bravado  of  argument.     Why  should 
have  been  disposed  to  vote  with  the  Democratic  party  ? 
|r.  ifendricks  siiys  he  was  made  to  feel  that  "  he  owed  servitude  to 
I  party  through  the  agency  of  United  States  officials  and  the  Freed- 
kea's  Bureau."    Bat  can  Mr.  Hendricks  give  any  possible  reason 
Yj  the  negro  should  have  voted  with  the  Democratic  party  at 
time  ?    Does  not  the  record  of  Mr.  Hendricks  himself  as  the 
iMider  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  Senate  show  the  most  concln- 
Ivc  reason*  why  the  negro  should  have  voted  with  the  Republicans  ? 
Mr.  Hendricks  argued  and  voted  in  the  Senate  against  emanci- 
the  negro  from  helpless  slavery  ;  when  made  free,  Mr.  Hen- 
ricka  argued  and  voted  against  making  him  a  citizen  ;  citizenship 
you  cxxrm. — wo.  868.  18 
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oonferrod,  Mr.  Uendricks  argued  and  voted  against  bestowing  s' 
frage  ;  and  he  argued  and  voted  against  conferring  upon  the  negro 
the  moHt  ordinary  civil  rights,  even  inveighing  in  the  Senate  against 
pving  to  colored  men  who  were  eligible  to  seats  in  Congress  the 
tdmple  privilege  of  a  seat  in  the  horse-cars  of  Washington  in  com- 
mon with  white  men.  Conceding  to  the  negro  the  ordinary  in- 
stincts and  prejudices  of  human  nature,  it  must  have  required  ti 
combined  and  energetic  action  of  the  United  States  army,  the  Fi 
end  officers,  and  the  Frecdmen'a  Bureau,  to  hold  him  back  from 
impulsive  and  irrepressible  desire  to  vote  with  Mr.  Hendricks 
the  Democratic  party  1 

I  do  not  use  this  ar[/umcntum  ad  hotniticm  in  any  personal 
offensive  sense  toward  Mr.  Hendricks.  His  position  was  not  difToi 
ont  from  his  associates  and  his  followers  in  the  Democratic  party 
all  the  questions  where  I  have  referred  to  his  votes  and  his  spccche&^ 
Mr.  Lamar  occupied  the  same  ground  practically,  and  so  did  Mr. 
Stephens  and  Governor  Hampton.  Indeed,  the  entire  Democrai 
party  opposed  legislation  for  the  amelioration  of  the  negro's 
dition  at  every  step,  and  opposed  it  not  with  the  mere  regisi 
a£  negative  votes,  but  with  an  energetic  hostility  that  too  often 
■Homed  the  phase  of  anger  and  acrimony.  Emancipation  from 
slavery,  grant  of  citizenship  and  civil  rights,  conferring  of  suflrage, 
were  all  carried  for  the  negro  by  the  Republicans  against  a  protest- 
ing and  resisting  Dcmocrary.  Democratic  Senators  and  Rcproscnt- 
atives  in  Congress  fought  all  thc.HC  mea-tures  with  unflagging  ze 
In  Slate  Legislatures,  on  the  stump,  iu  the  partisan  press,  throu 
•11  the  agencies  that  influence  and  direct  public  opinion,  the  Dc: 
oiata  ahowod  implacable  hostility  to  each  and  every  step  that 
taken  toward  elevating  the  nvgro  to  a  better  condition.  So  that  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  negro  who  had  sense  enough  to  feel  that  be 
was  free,  who  bad  perooptiou  enough  to  know  that  be  was  a  citizen, 
who  had  pride  enough  to  realize  that  he  was  a  voter,  felt  and  knew 
and  realized  lh.it  these  great  enfranchisements  had  been  confcrrvd 
npon  him  by  the  (K^rsistcnt  energy  of  the  Rcpublic:ui  party,  and  t 
^ite  of  the  cfforu  of  an  embittered  and  united  Democracy. 
farther  statement  necessary  to  ez|>lain  why  the  negro  should  hx^ 
east  his  roto  for  the  Itepublican  party  when  a  free  ballot  was  in 
hands  ?  It  can  be  readily  understood  why  ho  may  now  cast  a  vi 
for  the  Democratio  party  when  he  is  no  longer  allowed  () 
olnioe,  when  he  u  no  longer  master  of  his  own  baQot. 

It  mnst  b«  borne  in  mind  that  the  Republicaoa  won  nrged  and 
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hwtened  to  measures  of  amelioration  for  the  negro  by  very  danger- 
ous developments  in  the  Southern  States  looking  to  his  roenslave- 
mcfnt,  in  fact  if  not  in  form.  The  year  that  followed  the  accession 
of  Andrew  Johnson  to  the  Presidency  was  full  of  anxiety  and  of 
warning  to  all  the  lovers  of  justice,  to  all  who  hoped  for  "a  more  per- 
fect Union  "  of  the  States.  In  nearly  every  one  of  the  Confederate 
States  the  white  inhabitants  assumed  that  they  were  to  be  restored 
to  the  Union  with  their  State  govemmenta  precisely  as  they  were 
when  they  seceded  in  18C1,  and  that  the  organic  change  created  by 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment  might  be  practically  set  a.side  by  State 
legislation.  In  this  belief  they  exhibited  their  policy  toward  the 
negro.  Considering  all  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
in  history  a  more  causeless  and  cruel  oppression  of  a  whole  race 
was  embodied  in  the  legislation  of  those  revived  and  unrecon- 
ictcd  State  governments.  Their  membership  was  composed 
wholly  of  the  "  ruling  class,"  as  they  termed  it,  and  in  no  small 
degree  of  Confederate  officers  below  the  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
who  sat  in  the  Legislature  in  the  very  uniforms  which  had  distin- 
iished  them  as  enemies  of  the  Union  upon  the  battle-field.  Lim- 
space  forbids  my  transcribing  the  black  code  wherewith  they 
led  their  statute-books.  In  Mr.  Lamar's  State  the  negroes  were 
rbidden,  under  very  severe  penalties,  "  to  keep  firearms  of  any 
ad"  ;  they  were  apprenticed,  if  minors,  to  labor  ;  preference  being 
1  by  the  statute  to  their  "  former  owners."  Grown  men  and 
omen  were  compelled  to  let  their  labor  by  contract,  the  decision 
whose  terms  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  whites ;  and  those 
bo  failed  to  contract  were  to  be  seized  T\a  "  vagrants,"  heavily 
i.  and  their  labor  sold  by  the  sheriff  at  public  outcry  to  the 
jhest  bidder.  The  terms  "  master  "  and  "  mistress  "  continually 
cur  in  the  statutes,  and  the  slavery  that  was  thus  instituted  was  a 
jre  degrading,  merciless,  and  mercenary  type  than  that  which 
blotted  out  by  the  Thirteenth  Amendment. 
juth  Carolin:i,  whose  moderation  and  justice  are  so  highly 
by  Governor  Hampton,  enacted  a  code  still  more  cruel  than 
.  I  hare  quoted  from  Missic^ippi.  Firearms  were  forbidden  to 
1  .any  vioLition  of  the  statute  was  punished  by  "a  fine 
I  he  value  of  the  weapon  so  unlawfully  kept,"  and,  "  if 
be  not  immediately  paid,  by  corporeal  punishment."  It  was 
thcr  provided  that  "  no  person  of  color  shall  pursue  or  practice 
'  art,  trade,  or  business  of  an  artisan,  mechanic,  or  shopkeeper,  or 
ky  oUwr  trade  or  employment  (besides  that  of  hasbandry  or  that 
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•  aOTUt  andcr  contract  for  labor),  ontil  he  shall  have  obi 
\  UeeOM  from  the  Judge  of  tho  District  Court,  wliich  license  shall 
I  good  for  one  year  only."     If  the  license  was  granted  to  the  negro 
b«  a  shopkeeper  or  peddler,  he  was  compelled  to  pay  one  hundred 
[>l]ara  per  annam  for  it,  and  if  he  punued  the  rudest  mcchanieiil 
ling  he  could  do  so  only  by  the  payment  of  a  licenso  fee  of  toj)- 
MolIaTR  per  annum.     No  such  fees  were  exacted  of  the  whites,  andj 

no  cnch  fee  of  free  blacks  during  the  en  of  slavery.  The  neg 
^WM  thus  hedged  iu  on  all  sides  ;  he  was  down  and  he  was  to  be  ke] 
iown,  and  the  chivalric  race  that  denied  hiui  a  fair  and  honest  com 
petition  in  the  humblest  mech.anical  pursnits  were  load  in  their  aaKi 
tions  of  his  inferiority  and  his  incompetency. 

But  it  w;i8  reserved  for  I^uisiana  to  outdo  both  South  Carolin; 
and  Mi>).iiMippi  in  this  horrible  legislation.  In  that  State  all  agri* 
cultural  laborers  were  compelled  to  make  labor  contracts  during  tho 
first  ten  days  of  January,  for  the  next  year.  The  contract  onco 
made,  the  laborer  wm  not  to  bo  allowed  to  leave  his  pl.ice  of  employ- 
ment daring  the  year  except  upon  conditions  not  likely  to  hnppeo 
and  easily  prevented.  The  master  was  allowed  to  make  deductions 
of  the  servants'  wages  for  "  injuries  done  to  animals  and  sgricnl- 
tural  im|)lcment8  committed  to  his  cart,"  tltus  making  the  negnxw 
rMponsible  for  wear  and  tear.  Deductions  were  to  be  made  for 
"bad  or  negligent  work,"  the  master  being  the  judge.  For  every 
let  of  "disobedience"  a  fine  of  one  dollar  was  imposed  on  thi 
offender  ;  disobedience  being  a  technical  term  m.adc  to  include^ 
besides  "  neglect  of  duty,"  and  "  leaving  home  without  permission,' 
snob  fearful  offeasM  a*  "  impudence,"  or  "  swearing,"  or  "  indeoeat 

ngunge  in  the  pn^scnce  of  tho  employer,  his  family,  or  agent, 
'quarreling  or  fighting  with  one  another."     TIjc  master  or 
nt  might  assail  rrery  ear  with  profanenesa  aimed  at  tho  ne{ 
I,  and  outrage  every  aentiment  of  decency  in  tho  foul  languag*' 
idrwuJ  to  tho  negro  women  ;  but  if  one  of  the  helpless  creAtnna, 
goad'  tance  and  crazed  under  tyranny,  should  answer  back 

with  i  ..,  .. ..  :ice,  or  should  relieve  his  mind  with  an  oath,  or  retort 
iadacency  upon  indoocncy,  he  did  so  at  the  ooirt  to  binuelf  of  one 
doOar  f or  erory  outbursts    The  *'ag'  '  rrcd  to  in  the 

it  tba  wvll'kiiown  ovenecr  of  the  c»  ion,  and  the  aar« 

which  the  law-makcra  of  Looiaiana  [irovided  that  his  delicate 
and  Bcnaitive  nenrea  abould  not  bi>  offended  with  an  oath  or  an 
cent  word  from  a  negro  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  hava  haardtha 
orack  of  the  whip  oo  a  Soatbcnt  plantation. 
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It  ia  imposgible  to  quote  all  the  hideous  provisions  of  these  stat- 
ondcr  whose  operation  the  negro  would  have  relapsed  gradual- 
id  surely  into  actual  and  admitted  slavery.  Kindred  legislation 
was  attempted  in  a  large  majority  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  it 
is  not  uncharitable  or  illogical  to  assume  that  the  ultimate  reSn- 
slavement  of  the  race  was  the  fixed  design  of  those  who  framed  the 
laws,  and  of  those  who  attempted  to  enforce  them. 

I  am  not  speculating  as  to  what  would  have  been  done  or  might 
have  been  done  in  the  Southern  States  if  the  National  Government 
bad  not  intervened.  I  have  quoted  what  actually  was  done  by 
Legislatures  under  the  control  of  Southern  Democrats,  and  I  am 
only  recalling  history  when  I  say  that  those  outrages  against  human 
tttre  were  upheld  by  the  Democratic  party  of  the  country.  All 
Democrats  whose  articles  I  am  reviewing  were  in  various  de- 
active  or  passive,  principal  or  endorser,  parties  to  this  legisla- 
lon  ;  and  the  fixed  determination  of  the  Republican  party  to  thwart 
and  destroy  it  called  down  upon  its  head  all  the  anathemas  of 
•emocratic  wrath.  But  it  was  just  at  that  point  in  our  history 
the  Republican  party  was  compelled  to  decide  whether  the 
ipated  slave  should  be  protected  by  national  power  or  handed 
over  to  his  late  master  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  spirit  of  the  enact- 
ments I  have  quoted. 

To  restore  the  Union  on  a  safe  foundation,  to  reestablish  law 
and  promote  order,  to  insure  justice  and  equal  rights  to  all,  the  Re- 
ublican  party  was  forced  to  its  Reconstruction  policy.    To  hesi- 
;te  in  its  adoption  was  to  invite  and  confirm  the  statutes  of  wrong 
1  crnelty  to  which  I  have  referred.     The  first  step  taken  was 
submit  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  giving  citizenship  and  civil 
,t8  to  the  negro,  and  forbidding  that  he  be  counted  in  the  basis 
representation  unless  he  should  be  reckoned  among  the  voters. 
c  Southern  States  could  have  been  readily  readmitted  to  all  their 
and  privileges  in  the  Union  by  accepting  the  Fourteenth 
idment,  and  negro  suffrage  would  not  have  been  forced  upon 
them.    The  gradual  and  conser\'ative  method  of  training  the  ne- 
groes for  franchise,  as  suggested  and  approved  by  Governor  Hamp- 
D,  bad  many  advocates  among  Republicans  in  the  North  ;  and, 
(mgh  in  my  judgment  it  would  have  proved  delusive  and  im- 
ablo,  it  was  quite  within  the  power  of  the  South  to  secure  its 
>n  or  at  least  its  trial. 
Bnt  the  States  lately  in  insurrection  rejected  the  Fourteenth 
Aaundmcnt  with  a|>parent  scorn  and  defiance.     In  the  Legislatures 
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of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  it  did  not  receive  a  single 
vot«  ;  in  South  Carolina  only  one  vote ;  in  Virginia  only  one ;  in 
Texas  five  votes  ;  in  Arkansas  two  votes  ;  in  Alabama  ten  ;  in 
North  Carolina  eleven  ;  and  in  Georgia,  where  Mr.  Stephens  boasts 
that  they  gave  the  negro  suffrage  in  advance  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  only  two  votes  could  be  found  in  favor  of  making  the 
negro  even  a  citizen.'  It  would  have  been  more  oandld  in  Mr. 
Stephens  if  he  had  stated  that  it  was  the  Tvegislatnre  assembled 
under  the  Reconstruction  Act  that  gave  suffrage  to  the  negro  in 
Georgia,  and  that  the  unreconstructed  Legislature,  which  had  bis 
endorsement  and  sympathies,  and  which  elected  him  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  not  only  refused  suffrage  to  the  negro,  but  loaded 
him  with  grievons  disabilities,  and  passed  a  criminal  code  of  barbar- 
ous severity  for  his  puuiithmcnt. 

It  is  necessary  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  needful  facts  in  this 
discussion  to  remember  events  in  the  proper  order  of  time.  The 
Fourteenth  Amendment  was  submitted  to  the  States  Juno  13,  1866^ 
In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  or  very  early  in  1867,  the  LegislaturM 
of  all  the  insurrectionary  States  except  Tennessee  had  rejected  It. 
Tlius  and  then  the  question  was  forced  upon  us,  whether  the  Congrev 
of  the  United  States,  composed  wholly  of  men  who  had  been  loyal 
to  the  Government,  or  the  Legislatures  of  the  Rebel  States,  com- 
pOMd  wholly  of  men  who  hud  btH-n  disloyal  to  the  Government, 
riiouKl  determine  the  basis  on  which  their  relations  to  the  Union 
should  be  resumtnl.  In  such  a  crisis  the  Republican  party  oould 
not  hesitate  :  to  halt,  indeed,  would  have  been  an  abandonment  of 
the  J  •  on  which  the  war  had  been  fought ;  to  surrender  to 

the  r.  '  ^islatures  would  have  been  cowardly  desertion  of  its 

loyal  friends,  and  a  base  betrayal  of  the  Union  cause. 

And  thus,  in  March,  1807,  after  and  because  of  the  rejection  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  by  Southern  Ix-gixlalnres,  <'i)tigrv«» 
pwwd  tlto  Reconxtnictinn  Act.  This  wat  the  origin  of  negro  snf- 
hag*.  The  Southern  whites  knowingly  and  willfully  brought  it  npoo 
ihenMlTesL  The  Reconstruction  Act  would  never  have  been  d»- 
mmdod  had  the  Southern  States  accepted  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
ia  good  faith.  But  that  amendment  contained  so  many  pmvinioos 
doiaadod  by  oonaidcrations  of  great  national  policy,  that  its  ado|>- 
tioo  boouM  an  absolute  necessity,    lliose  wh<  WA- 

«nl  OoveniiBant  woold  have  been  recreant  t  :ty, 

had  tkey  permitted  Uie  power  of  those  States  to  b«  wi  li»- 

lojal  bands  agaiaat  the  neaaarw  daeoMd  essantlal  to  a^  nv-vurity 
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of  the  Union.  To  have  destroyed  the  rebellion  on  the  battle-field, 
and  then  permit  it  to  seize  the  power  of  eleven  States  and  crj 
■■check  on  all  changes  in  the  organic  law  necessary  to  prevent  fntore 
ebellions,  would  have  been  a  weak  and  wicked  conclusion  to  the 
grandest  contest  ever  waged  for  human  rights  and  for  constitutional 
liberty. 

Negro  suflFrage  being  thus  made  a  necessity  by  the  obduracy  of 
those  who  were  in  control  of  the  South,  it  became  a  subsequent 
necessity  to  adopt  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  despicable  than  to  use  the  negroes  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  then  leave  them  exposed  to 
the  hazard  of  losing  suffrage  whenever  those  who  had  attempted  to 
reSnslave  them  should  regain  political  power  in  their  States.  Hence 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment — which  never  pretended  to  guarantee 
universal  suffrage,  but  simply  forbade  that  any  man  should  lose  his 
tvote  because  he  had  once  been  a  slave,  or  because  his  face  might  be 
black,  or  because  his  remote  ancestors  came  from  Africa. 

It  is  matter  of  sincere  congratulation  that,  after  all  the  conteete 

jf  the  past  thirteen  years,  four  eminent  leaders  of  the  Democratic 

party  should  unite  in  approving  negro   suffrage.     It  will   not,  I 

ist,  be  considered  cynical,  certainly  not  offensive,  if  I  venture  to 

iggest  that  this  Democratic  harmony  on  the  Republican  side  of  a 

I  long  contest  has  been  developed  just  at  the  time  when  many  causes 

have  conspired  to  render  negro  suffrage  in  the  South  powerless 

against  the  Democratic  party.     Even  in  districts  where  the  negro 

▼ote  is  four  to  one,  compared  with  the  whites,  the  Democrats  readily 

select  the  Representatives  to  Congress.     I  do  not  recall  any  warm 

[approval  of  negro  suffrage  by  a  Democratic  leader  so  long  as  the 

[negro  was  able  to  elect  one  of  his  own  race  or  a  white  Republican. 

Jut  when  his  numbers  have  been  overborne  by  violence,  when  his 

rhite  friends  have  been  driven  into  exile,  when  murder  has  been 

iust  frequent  enough  to  intimidate  the  voting  majority,  and  when 

» suffrage  as  a  political  power  has  been  destroyed,  we  find  lead- 

'  minds  in  the  Democratic  party  applauding  and  upholding  it. 

lately  as   February  19,   1872,   years  after  negro  suffrage  was 

iopted  and  while  it  was  still  a  power  in  the  Southern  States,  such 

ifluential  and  prominent  Democrats  as  Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware, 

r     ■       ■■  T'  ntucky, united  in  an  ofBcial  report  to  Congress, 

i ,  regarding  negro  suffrage,  that  "  there  can  be 

DO  permanent  partition  of  power  nor  any  peaceable  joint  exercise  of 

powor  aaoug  such  discordant  bodies  of  men.     One  or  <A«  olficr 
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mu$t  have  all  or  none  .  .  .  Pseudo-pbilanthropiBts,"  continned  Mr. 
Baysrd  and  Mr.  Beck,  "  may  talk  never  go  londly  about '  equality 
before  tbo  law,'  where  equality  is  not  found  in  the  great  natural  law 
of  rao«  ordained  by  the  Creator."  Mr.  Beck  and  Mr.  Bayard  made 
thifl  report  when  fresh  from  protracted  Intercourse  with  Southern 
Democratic  leaders,  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that  in  their  es- 
preniona  they  fully  represented  the  opinions  of  their  party  at 
that  time.  Will  it  be  offensive,  if  I  again  ask,  what  has  changed 
the  views  of  Democrats  except  the  overthrow  of  free  suffrage  ?  80 
long  as  the  negro  can -furnish  thirty-five  Representatives  and  thirty- 
five  Electors  to  the  South,  his  suffrage  will  be  u[)hcld  in  name,  and  ao 
long  as  the  Democratic  party  is  dominant  it  will  be  destroyed  in  fac4. 

Mr.  Uendricks  is  a  conspicuous  convert.  The  negro  is  washed 
and  made  white  in  his  eyes  as  soon  as  he  votes  the  Demooratio 
ticket.  lie  is  greatly  affected  by  the  fact  that  negroes  "  helped  to 
bur)'  a  Democratic  Congressman  whom  they  had  helped  to  elect.'* 
In  this  simple  incident  Mr.  Hendricks  finds  great  evidence  of  r»> 
stored  kindliness  between  the  races.  Was  there  ever  a  time  when 
the  colored  people  refused  to  show  respect  to  the  whites,  living  or 
dead?  The  evidence  would  have  been  stronger  if  an  instance  had 
been  quoted  of  white  men  paying  respect  to  a  deceased  negro. 
But,  unhappily,  if  funeral  incidents  are  to  be  cited,  Mr.  Heoi 
will  find  more  than  he  cares  to  quote.  Almost  at  the  momi 
bis  writing,  testimony  was  given  before  a  Senate  Committee  m| 
Loaiaiana  not  only  of  the  murder  of  two  negroes  for  the  sin  ol 
beiiig  Rcpublican^  but  of  their  being  left  without  scpalture,  and 
actually  dcrnnrcd  by  hogs  on  the  highway  1  Their  rrmains — (b 
phraa«  is  doubly  Kignificant  in  this  case — were  finally  covered  witli 
earth  by  Nome  negro  women,  the  negro  men  having  all  fled  from 
tiieir  whit  itom. 

Mr.  il<  s  high  praise  of  the  governments  of  Sooth  Caro> 

Una  and  Louuiana,  mnce  they  fell  under  Democratic  control,  ia  m 
J«stifi«d  by  the  facts.  Wlicre  ho  speaks  of  Rr{mbUcans  conni 
witli  the  govenimeat  of  South  Carolina  "meeting  tbair  ptniiab> 
■Mot  in  prison  and  seeking  their  Mf«>ty  in  flight,"  be  provokes  aa 
eaay  retort.  One  of  these  man,  an  cx-Congr«san>an,  was  sent  to 
priaoa  on  di^graeefnllj  iacnflUaeat  evidence,  the  Judge  delivering  a 
bitter  partisan  harangue  when  he  charged  the  jarj  to  convict.| 
Goreraor  Hampton,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  pardonad  him,  and  il 
would  have  been  still  more  to  his  credit  bad  he  pardoned  him  nom! 
prooipily.    In  another  eate  the  Btcentive  of  a  grsM  Oomaienwealth 
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refosed  Govenior  Hampton's  requisition,  on  the  ground  that  the 

man  was  not  wanted  for  the  cause  and  the  crime  alleged.    These 

'    :Tial  charges  have  in  many  cases  borne  the  appearance  of  mere 

al  persecutions,  in  which  the  victims  are  not  the  persons  most 

dishonored. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  when  South  Carolinians  by  the  hundred  were 
indicted  for  interfering  with  tJhe  freedom  of  elections  in  killing 
negroes  by  the  score,  it  was  found  impossible  to  convict  one  of 
ihcm.  Against  the  clearest  and  most  overwhelming  evidence,  these 
mordercTB  were  allowed  to  go  free,  and  the  prosecutions  were  aban- 
doned. South  Carolina  courts  appear  to  be  "  organized  to  convict " 
when  a  Republican  is  on  trial,  and  South  Carolina  juries  impaneled 
to  acquit  when  Democrats  are  charged  with  crime. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hendricks,  Louisiana  under  Republican 
control  was  the  very  worst  of  all  the  Southern  governments.  A 
change  was  made  in  April,  1877,  and  since  then  the  Democratic 
party  has  held  undisputed  power  in  that  State.  When  the  Repub- 
licans surrendered  the  State  there  was  a  surplus  of  (300,000  in  its 
taxes  were  collected,  credit  maintained,  and  interest  on 
bblic  securities  promptly  and  faithfully  paid.  To-day,  after 
twenty-one  months  of  Democratic  government,  according  to  public 
and  undenied  report,  the  State  is  bankrupt  ;  its  taxes  uncollected  ; 
its  treasury  empty  ;  nearly  half  a  million  overdrawn  on  its  fiscal 
agent ;  the  interest  on  its  public  debt  unpaid,  and  its  most  sacred 
obligations  protested  and  dishonored.  Had  such  decadence  hap- 
pened in  a  State  under  Republican  rule — succeeding  a  prosperous 
Detoooratic  administration — the  denunciations  of  Mr.  Hendricks 
night  have  been  fittingly  applied. 

My  conclusions  on  the  topic  under  discussion  are  : 

FXrsf.  Slavery  having  been  constitutionally  abolished  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  the  question  of  suffrage  was 
ntwetllcd.  But  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  Republicans  had 
no  original  design  of  interfering  with  the  control  which  the  States 
bad  always  exercised  on  that  question. 

Second.  The  loyal  men  who  had  conducted  the  war  to  a  victorious 
aod  were  not  willing  that  those  who  had  rebelled  against  the  Union 
iihould  come  back  with  political  power  vastly  increased  beyond  that 

cl)  '  '  ;  ■  '  '  I  in  the  days  of  pro-slavery  domination  ;  and 
1  Fourteenth  Amendment,  practically  basing 
:  ion  in  Congress  upon  the  voting  population — the  same 
ii»  .<-^.  .u  and  South. 
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Third.  Instead  of  accepting  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  tho  in- 
varrectionary  States  scornfully  rejected  it,  and  claimed  the  right  to 
settle  for  themselves  the  terms  on  which  they  would  resume  rela- 
tions with  the  Union.  And  they  forthwith  proceeded  to  nullify  tli* 
Thirteenth  Amendment  by  adopting  a  series  of  black  laws  which 
remanded  the  negro  to  a  worse  servitude  than  that  from  which  h« 
had  been  emancipated. 

Fourth.  When  the  Government,  administered  by  loyal  haodn, 
found  it  impossible  to  secure  the  necessary  guarantees  for  futort 

!  safety  from  tho  "  ruling  "  or  rebel  class  of  the  South,  they  demanded 

[and  enforced  a  Reconstruction  in  which  loyalty  should  SMOit  iu 

'  rights.     Hence  the  negro  was  admitted  to  suffrage. 

Fyth.  The  negro  having  aided  by  loyal  votes  in  securing  the 
great  guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  Rcpublioau 
declared  that  he  should  not  afterward  be  deprived  of  suffrage  so 

I  aooount  of  race  or  color.     Hence  the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 

Sixth.  So  long  as  the  negro  vote  was  effective  in  the  South  in  de- 
feating the  Democracy,  the  leaders  of  that  party  denounced  and 
opposed  it.  They  withdraw  their  opposition  just  at  the  moment 
when,  by  fraud,  intimidation,  violence,  and  murder,  free  suffrage  on 
the  part  of  the  negro  in  tho  South  is  fatally  impaired  ;  by  which  I 
mean  that  the  negro  is  not  allowed  to  vote  freely  where  his  vet* 
Ota  defeat  and  elect.  As  a  minority  voter  iu  Democratic  districts 
he  is  not  disturbed. 

Seventh.  Tlie  answer  so  often   made,  that,  compared  with  the 
whole  number  of  Congressional  districts  in  the  South,  only  a  amall 
number  are  disturbed,  is  not  apposite,  and  docs  not  convey 
truth.     For  it  is  only  in  the  districts  where  the  negroea  mak 
strong  .and  united  effort  that  violence  b  needed,  and  there  it  is 
•rally  found.     Thus  it  is  said  that  only  in  a  comparatively  few  par- 

'  {shea  of  Louisiana  was  there  any  disturbance  at  the  late  election. 
But  the  Democrats  contrived  to  have  a  disturbance  at  U>e  points 
where  it  was  necessary  to  overcome  a  largti  Republican  vote,  aitd 
of  course  had  none  where  thoro  was  no  resistance.     It  will  generally 

,  bo  found  tlist  the  violence  occors  in  the  districts -where  the  Repab> 

!  UauM  have  a  rightful  majority. 

Eighth.  As  the  matter  stamls,  all  violence  in  the  South  inures  to 
I  benafil  of  one  political  party.    And  that  party  u  eoanting  upon 
■eewrinp  to  power  and  its  rule  over  the  country  for  a  series  of 
ysan  by  reason  of  the  great  number  of  electoral  votes  which  it 
wroDgf nlly  fains.    Financial  orsdiit  coauaercia)  eateqmMS,  maou- 
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factoring  induBtries,  may  all  possibly  pass  under  the  control  of  the 
Democratic  party  by  reason  of  its  unlawful  seizure  of  political  power 
in  the  South.  Our  institutions  have  been  tried  by  the  fiery  test  of 
war,  and  have  survived.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  attempt 
to  govern  the  country  by  the  power  of  a  "  Solid  South,"  unlawfully 
consolidated,  can  be  snccessful. 

No  thoughtful  man  can  consider  these  questions  without  deep 
concern.  The  mighty  power  of  a  republic  of  fifty  millions  of  peo- 
ple— with  a  continent  for  their  possession — can  only  be  wielded  per- 
manently by  being  wielded  honestly.  In  a  fair  and  generous  strug- 
gle for  partisan  power  let  us  not  forget  those  issues  and  those  ends 
which  are  above  party.  Organized  wrong  will  ultimately  be  met 
by  organized  resistance.  The  sensitive  and  dangerous  point  is  in 
the  casting  and  the  counting  of  free  ballots.  Impartial  suffrage 
is  our  theory.  It  must  become  our  practice.  Any  party  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  can  bear  to  be  defeated.  No  party  of  American  citi- 
lens  will  bear  to  be  defrauded.  The  men  who  are  interested  in 
a  dishonest  count  are  units.  The  men  who  are  interested  in  an  hon- 
est count  are  millions.  I  wish  to  speak  for  the  millions  of  all  politi- 
cal parties,  and  in  their  name  to  declaie  that  the  Republic  must  be 
strong  enough,  and  shall  be  strdng  enough,  to  protect  the  weakest 
of  its  citizens  in  all  their  rights.  To  this  simple  and  sublime  prin- 
ciple let  us,  in  the  lofty  language  of  Burke,  "  attest  the  retiring 
generations,  let  us  attest  the  advancing  generations,  between  which, 

a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  eternal  order,  we  stand  I  " 

Jambs  G.  Blawk. 
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It  is  pretty  clearly  implied  in  a  remark  of  Dngald  Stewart 
np  to  Lis  lime  Jonathan  Edwards  was  the  only  philosopher  of  nol 
that  America  had  produced.  "  He,"  it  is  added,  "  in  logical  acui 
neea  and  subtilty,  does  not  yield  to  any  disputant  bred  in  the 
veniities  of  Europe."  *  This  was  said  more  than  a  half  century  ago ; 
but  all  will  agree  that  Edwards  even  now  is  incomparably  the  fore- 
most among  those  who  have  culti'vated  metaphysical  studies  on  thii 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  was  the  pioneer  in  this  department,  aud  tha 
same  might  almost  be  said  of  bis  relation  to  our  literaturr  generally. 
"  The  foundation  of  the  literature  of  independent  America,"  writes 
F.  D.  Maurice,  speaking  of  the  treatise  on  the  Will,  "  was  laid  in  i 
book  which  was  published  while  it  was  a  subject  of  the  Britid 
orown.^'f  Edwanls  is  an  eTample  of  that  rare  mingling  of  int«Ueo* 
toal  subtilty  and  spiritual  insight,  of  logical  acumen  with  raysttral 
fervor,  which  make  up  together  the  largest  mental  endovi'ment,  and 
qnallfy  their  possessor  for  the  highest  achievements  in  the  field  of 
thonght.  Augustine  is  an  instance  of  this  rem.trkahle  blending  of 
the  rational  with  the  mystical,  this  union  of  light  and  heat.  In  hti 
''ConfeMions,**  in  the  midst  of  glowing  utterances  of  adoration, 
porting  visions  of  a  glory  unseen,  he  turns  off  into  a  speculation 
the  nature  of  time,  or  an  argument  upon  the  infinitude  of  the  di 
attributes.  In  the  typical  men  of  the  schnlajiitic  age,  AnMfan  ud 
Aquina*.  there  iit  found  the  saino  combination  of  inteUoot  and  f 
ing.  I'he  understanding  follows  out  its  problenui,  being  quicknn 
ud  Uluminated,  yet  not  in  the  least  blinded,  from  a  deeper 
'  of  light.  The  lack  of  the  one  element,  that  of  devoot 
«M  tiw  ■wmkaem  of  Ab^ilard  ;  a  degree  of  defideaoj  b  tlie 
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thAt  of  dialectic  enterprise  and  keenness,  lessened  the  greatness  of 
Bernard.  A  like  conjunction  of  diverse  qualities  appears  in  the 
most  subtile,  the  most  powerful,  the  most  interesting  of  living  Eng- 
lish theologians,  John  Henry  Newman.  Let  any  competent  student 
take  up  Edwards's  treatise  on  the  Will,  and  mark  the  sharp,  un- 
relenting logic  with  which  he  pursues  his  opponents  through  all  the 
intricate  windings  of  that  perplexed  controversy,  and  then  turn  to 
the  same  author's  sermon  on  the  "  Nature  and  Reality  of  Spiritual 
Light."  It  i»  like  passing  from  the  pages  of  Aristotle  to  a  sermon 
of  John  Tauler ;  only  that,  unlike  most  of  the  mystics,  Edwards 
knows  how  to  analyze  the  experiences  of  the  heart,  and  to  use  them 
as  data  for  scientific  conclusions.  He  has  left  a  record  of  medita- 
tions on  "  the  beauty  and  sweetness  "  of  divine  things,  when  even 
the  whole  face  of  nature  was  transfigured  to  his  vision.  We  see 
this  keen  dialectician,  whose  power  of  subtile  argument  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  pronounces  to  have  been  "  perhaps  unmatched,  certain- 
ly unsurpassed,  among  men,"  *  melted  in  an  ecstasy  of  emotion. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  the  effect  of  this  characteristic 
upon  his  ethical  and  religious  philosophy. 

Edwards  was  only  thirteen  when  he  entered  Yale  CollGge  ;  and 
it  was  while  he  was  a  member  of  college  that  he  committed  to  writ- 
ing philosophical  remarks  that  would  do  credit  to  the  ablest  and 
maturest  mind.  He  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  examples  of 
precocious  mental  development  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
Pascal  is  in  some  respects  a  parallel  instance.  He  was  only  twelve 
years  old  when  he  framed  from  his  own  ingenious  observations  a 
dissertation  upon  sound,  and  when  he  discovered  anew,  without  aid, 
the  truths  of  geometry  as  far  as  the  thirty-second  proposition  of 
the  first  book  of  Euclid.  It  was  chiefly  as  a  mathematical  prodigy 
that  Pascal  was  distinguished  in  his  boyhood.  Edwards  at  the  age 
of  twelve  wrote  a  letter,  which  is  really  a  well-reasoned  scientific 
paper,  on  the  habits  of  the  spider,  as  ascertained  from  his  own  sin- 
gularly accurate  observations,  f  His  copious  "Notes"  on  physics 
aod  natural  science,  which  afford  a  striking  proof  of  his  intellectual 
grasp  aod  versatility,  were  written,  at  least  in  great  part,  before  he 
left  college.  But  prior  to  the  composition  of  these,  he  set  down, 
under  the  head  of  "  Mind,"  a  series  of  metaphysical  definitions  and 
disouasions,  which,  as  emanating  from  a  boy  of  sixteen  or  seven- 


•  "  ProgreM  of  Ethical  Philosophy,"  p.  108  (Philadelphia,  1832). 
f  In  Dwight'i  "  life  of  Edwards,"  cbap.  ii 
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teen,  are  traly  marvelous.     In  them  may  bi>  found  the  ger 
much  that  is  developed  afterward  in  his  theological  writinga. 

Edwards  was  a  Berkeleian.     A  large  part  of  these   jare 
papers  are  devoted  to  the  elucidation  and  defense  of  the  doct 
that  the  percepts  of  sense  have  no  existence  independently  of  mind 
that,  although  they  are  not  originated  by  us,  but  by  a  power  wjl 
out,  that  power  is  not  a  material  substance  or  substratum,  but 
will  of  God  acting  in  a  uniform  method.     Sensations  are  the  divii 
ideas,  oomraunicafed  to  creaturely  minds  by  the  will  of  Him  BT 
whom  these  ideas  inhere,  and  by  whom  they  all  consist.     "  Thg 
world  is  an  ideal  one  ;  and  the  law  of  creating  and  the  successio 
of  these  ideas  is  constant  and  regular."  *    If  we  suppose  that 
world  is  mental  in  the  sense  explained,  natural  philosophy  is  not ! 
the  least  affected. f     The  common  questions  which  are  brought  fa 
ward  by  way  of  objection — as,  "  What  becomes  of  material  thinj 
when  we  do  not  see  them  ?" — he  ingeniously  answers,  and  in  a  ton 
that  renders  his  own  belief  in  their  nullity  plain.     lie  quotes 
Cudwortb  Plato's  famous  passage  about  the  cave,  to  illustrate 
doctrine  that  material  things  are  shadows  and  not  substances, 
aabetance  of  all  bodies  is  declared  to  be  "  the  infinitely  exact 
precise  divine  idea,  together  with  an  answerable,  perfectly  ei 
preeuse,  and  stable  will,  with  respect  to  corresponding  commnnie 
lions  to  created  minds,  and  effects  on  their  minds."  \    The  obje 
tion  that  the  ideal  theory  is  contradicted  by  common  sense,  he  < 
futee  by  showing  how  erroneous,  on  any  theory,  is  the  vulgar 
pression  as  to  the  character  of  our  pertrei)tion  of  distant  object*,  i 
by  exhibiting  the  Berkeleian  discovery,  which  Professor  Bowen 
the  one  gfrcat  psychological  discovery  of  later  times, "    '        'irii 
pression  of  objects  of  sense  from  visual  perception  is  i  .  i  v« 

from  that  given  through  the  sense  of  touch.  Take  away  color,  take 
away  the  w^ondaxy  qualities  of  matter  which  arc  confessed  to  be 
nlativc — view  matter  as  one  who  i<)  born  blind  would  regard  it— 
and  we  have  only  resistance,  with  the  connected  ideas  of  place  and 
of  spaoo.  Matter  is  thus  known  to  be  something  quite  diffo 
from  what  the  vulgar  imafsine  it  to  be.  So  the  way  is  opened  forj 
tno'-  i'predation  of  <'  '    '>ry,  and  for  the  oonoto 
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It  is  important  to  decide  whether  Edwards  adhered  to  the  Borke- 
leian  doctrine  in  after-life.  It  is  found  in  the  "  Notes  on  Natural 
Philosophy,"  as  well  as  in  the  manuscript  entitled  "  Mind."  These, 
however,  were  nearly  contemporaneous.  But  in  the  last-mentioned 
manuscript  there  arc  passages  inserted  of  a  somewhat  later  date ; 
and  in  these  the  same  doctrine  is  defended.*  Moreover,  I  find  in 
the  treatise  on  "  Original  Sin,"  one  of  his  latest  compositions  and  a 
posthuoions  publication,  this  remark  :  "  The  course  of  nature  is 
demonstrated  by  late  improvements  in  philosophy  to  be  indeed  what 
our  author  himself  says  it  is,  viz.,  nothing  but  the  established  order 
of  the  /igency  and  operation  of  the  Author  of  nature."  f  Here  it  is 
altogether  probable  that  the  reference  is  to  the  philosophy  of  Berke- 
ley. With  this  passage  may  be  compared  incidental  statements  on 
perception,  in  the  treatise  on  the  Will,  which,  however,  do  not  go 
Bo  far  as  necessarily  to  imply  the  Berkeleian  theory.J 

A  less  important  yet  interesting  question  relates  to  the  particu- 
lar source  from  which  Edwards  derived  his  acquaintance  with  Berke- 
ley. Professor  Fraaer,  in  his  very  thorough  and  instructive  biogra- 
phy of  this  philosopher,  conjectures  that  it  may  have  been  through 
the  influence  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of 
the  philosopher,  and  adopted  his  system.  Johnson  was  a  tutor  at 
Yale  from  1710  to  1719,  when  Edwards  was  a  student.  But,  from 
1717  to  1719,  a  portion  of  the  students,  of  whom  Edw.irds  was  one, 
were  taught  at  Wethersfield,  Johnson  remaining  in  New  Haven. 
The  seceding  students  who  went  to  Wethersfield  did  not  regard 
Tutor  Johnson  with  favor.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  he  had  himself 
espoused  the  Berkeleian  theory  at  that  time.  But  the  "  Theory  of 
Vision"  was  given  to  the  world  in  1709,  and  the  "Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge"  in  1710;  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
copies  of  these  works  had  come  into  the  hands  of  Edwards,  inde- 
pendently of  Johnson.  They  found  in  him  an  eager  and  congenial 
disciple. 

Locke  is  the  author  whoso  stimulating  influence  on  Edwards  is 
most  obvious.  He  read  Locke  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old, 
with  a  delight  greater,  to  use  his  own  words,  "than  the  most  greedy 
miser  finds  when  gathering  up  handfuls  of  silver  and  gold  from 

■  newly-discovered  treasure."  §  Deeply  affected  as  Edwards  was 
.     lis  great  writer,  he  read  Locke  with  independence,  and  not  only 


f  Dwight's  edition,  rol.  IL,  p.  640. 
§  Dwigbl'B  "  LUc,"  p.  80. 
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pursued  a  theological  direction  quite  opposite  to  that  of  his  i 
but  also  criticises  not  unfrequently  his  doctrines  and  argnme 
For  example,  ho  exposes  the  fallacy  of  the  illustration  bj  vhii 
Locke  would  support  his  distinction  between  preference  and  choic 
and  he  likewise  shows  that  Locke  does  not  rightly  define  the  diflij 
ence  between  desire  and  wilL*    In  this  last  point,  Locke  go«#  < 
ter  to  the  description  which  he  gives  of  the  will  in  the 
according  to  which  it  can  not  be  at  variance  with  predomc 
desire.     Edwards  could  easily  detect  the  inconsistency  of 
in  postulating  a  power  to  suspend  the  prosecution  of  a  desire ;  sig 
this  act  of  suspension  must  itself  be  a  choice,  determined,  like  vwi 
other,  on  Locke's  principles,   by  the   strongest  motive.      It  is 
Locke's  chapter  on  "  Power"  that  Ekiwards  was  most  indebted 
quickening  suggestions.     This  discussion,  as  wo  are  explicitly 
formed,  caused  him  to  perceive  that  an  evil  man  may  j)roperly  b« 
said  to  have  a  natural  or  physical  ability  to  bo  gooiL     Locko 
ticipat<>s  Edwards  in  combating  the  proposition  that  choice  sprin 
from  A  previous  state  of  indiiforency,  an  absolute  neutrality  of  fc 
ing,  either  preceding  the  act  of  judgment  or  interposed  bell 
that  act  and  the  act  of   will.      Locke's  conception  of   libertj 
relating  exclusively  to  the  effects  of  choice,  or  events  coo 
to  volition,  and  not  to  the  origination  of  choice  itself,  is 
coincident  with  that  of  Edwards.    "  Freedom,"  says  Locke,  •*« 
in  the  dependence  of  the  existence,  or  not-existcncc,  of  any 
upon  our  volition  of  it."      Locke  asserts  that  the  question  whetli 
the  will  itself  be  free  or  not  is  nnreasonable   and    unintclligibli 
and  ho  precedes  E<1  wards  in  socking  to  fasten  upon  one  who  i 
wlt«Uier  a  roan  is  free  to  choose  in  a  particular  way  rather  than 
the  opposite,  the  absurdity  of  aasuming  the  possibility  of  an  inf 
aeries  of  choices,  or  of  inquiring  whether  an  idontic.il  proposition] 
true.     "  To  choose  as  one  plca«o«,"  if  it  does  not  mean  "  to 
u  one  chooses  to  choose  " — which  involves  tlie  a1>8urdity  of  a  icriaa 
of  oholoM  <id  infinitum — can  only  mean  "  to  choose  as  one  : 
dkOOM*,**  S  futile  identical  proposition.     In  the  psychology  i 
act  of  choice  there  is  no  encntial  difference  between  I/ock« 
Edirards.     Both  reprM«nt  tbo  mind  an  pcrpotnally  moved  bj 
dcrira  of  good.     Locke's  invariable  antecedent  of  chwce,  "  miwt- 
MM  of  dcnrr,^  <  '"tatv  of  the  undenlanding  aa  to  good  or 

ln[i|ilili.  doca  u  from  Edwards's  "  view  of  tlie  miad  ai_ 
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tJ>?  trrcatwtt  apparent  good."    In  one  grand  peculiarity  they  coin- 

will  and  sensibility  are  confounded.    ITie  twofold  division 

i(f  tin;  mind  still  prevailed  in  philosophy.     We  are 

uderstanding  and  will ;  and  mental  phenomena  which 

do  not  belong  to  the  understanding  are  relegated  to  the  will.     It 

••  '1^r>^M!sj^>le  to  ignore  wholly  the  existence  of  a  third  department 

ir  natore  ;  and  the  principal  inconsistency  of  Edwards  in  his 

-  of  this  subject,  in  his  various  writings,  is  the  failure 

:     •  -:  1  jy  to  identify  or  persistently  to  distinguish  voluntary  and 

involuntary  inclin.itions.     Inclination  and  choice  are  treated  as  in- 

distingutshable,*  and  yet  the  one  is  spoken  of  as  the  antecedent 

a&d  caai«  of  the  other.     The  ambiguity  of  "  inclination  "  and  of 

its  synonyms  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  confusion.      It  was 

TOMTTod  for  the  metaphysicians  of  the  present  century  to  establish 

tJw  bounds  between  sensibility,  an  involuntary  function,  and  will. 

It  t»  important,  however,  not  to  overlook  the  distinction  between 

tfaow  choices  which  are  permanent  states  of  the  will,  and  constitute 

the  abiding  principles  of  character  and  motives  of  action,  and  the 

snbsidiary  pnq^oses  and  volitions  which  they  dictate.     It  is  right 

to  add  that,  however  Edwards  may  have  owed  to  Locke  pregnant 

hiot«  on  the  subject  of  the  will,  these  fell  into  the  richest  soil  ;  and 

■'      '     •  'neof  philosopliieal  necessity  was  cl.iboratcd  and  fortified 

inger  writer  with  a  much  more  rigid  logic  and  a  f.ir  wider 

sweep  of   argument  than  can  be  claimed  for  Locke's  discussion. 

Locke  modified  his  opinions  from  one  edition  to  another  ;  and  his 

OOrrwpondence  with  Limborch  discloses  the  fact  that  he  was  him- 

•clf  T'  R'd  with  the  views  of  the  subject  which  he  had  pre- 

MotCM  vork.    The  conviction  of  Edwards,  on  the  other  hand, 

«ra«  attended  by  no  misgivings,  and  staid  with  him  to  the  end  of 

life. 

The  resemblance  of  Edwards's  treatise  on  the  Will  to  the  trea- 

if  llobbes  and  Collins  on  the  same  subject  is  another  topic  that 

•'   attention.      As  to  Ilobbcs,   Edwards  has  occasion   to   ob- 

that  he  had  never  read  him.     There  is  no  probability  that  he 

i  copy  of  Collins's  "  Inquiry."     Edwards  was  not  the 

il  a  real  obligation.     His  intellectual  resources  were 

too  larg<!  to  make  it  requisite  for  him  to  borrow,  and  no  one  has 

'     .  il   his   thorough  honesty.      Whatever   similarity   is 

.  .       I  UetwocD  him  and  the  authors  referred  to  is  accidcutaL 


♦  Sec,  c.  g.,  TOI.  T.,  pp.  10, 11. 
TOi-  cnvin. — Ko.  2G8. 
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Uobbcs,  like  Edwards,  holdit  that  "  he  \&frt€  to  do  a  thing,  that 
may  do  it  if  he  have  the  will  to  do  it,  and  may  forbear  if  he  ba^ 
the  will  to  forbear"* — that  is,  freedom  is  concerned  noi  Tfl 

genesiti,  but  with  the  event,  of  the  choice.  "  The  last  ■ . 
the  judgmeut  concerning  the  good  or  bad  that  may  follow  on  \ 
action,"  in  agreement  with  Edwards,  "  is  made  the  proximate 
cicnt  cause  of  the  will's  determination  on  one  side  or  tlie  othi-r.' 
The  objection  that  counsels,  admonitions,  commands,  and  the  Ul 
are  vain  and  useless  on  the  necessitarian  doctrine,  is  met  by  llobb 
with  the  retort  that,  on  no  other  doctrine,  can  they  have  any  effe 
at  all.  This  is  precisely  in  the  manner  of  EdwariLs.  The 
ment  for  necessity  from  the  principle  of  causation,  applied  to 
determinations  of  the  will,  is  substantially  the  same  in  both  write 
Collins  brings  forward  the  same  definition  of  liberty  as  "  a  {loi 
in  man  to  do  as  ho  wills,  or  pleases."  |  lie  applies,  alsti,  the 
Uo  ad  absurdum  to  the  statement  that  a  man  can  choosic  a» 
plea0«e :  it  is  an  identical  proposition.  §  He  seeks  to  prove  the  i 
ceosity  of  volitions  by  bringing  them  under  the  law  of  cause 
effect,  .<ind  by  driving  his  antagonists  into  the  admission  that  tl 
mind  is  determined  by  causal  agency  to  choose  bo  and  not  otb 
wise,  the  alternative  being  atheism.  |  This  corresponds  closely 
the  reasoning  of  Edwards.  Their  arguments  from  the  di\ ' 
knowledge  arc  in  substance  the  same.  •^  Things  must  be 
order  to  be  foreseen,  and  they  arc  not  certain  unlcwt  antecedc 
OAOses  render  them  certain.  Persuasions,  n]ipeal.4,  and  laws,  are  : 
dlMSed  to  men  only  on  tho  supposition  that  they  tend  l\>  prodnC 
cffcctji,  or  contain  within  them  causal  energy.  Theno  eoincidenc 
between  Edwards  and  the  authors  above  named  are  really  not 
markable.  The  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity  naturally 
take  one  path.  They  demand  an  explanation  of  tho  '  '  ''...tion 
of  the  will,  so  far  as  it  involves  the  election  of  one  tl  ,  -•  f.-r- 

•000  to  another.  Tliey  deny  that  tho  mere  power  of  willing  aa* 
ooants  for  the  »p«c\fioation  of  the  choice,  by  which  one  thing  it 
Uken  and  another  rejected.  Taking  this  weapon,  thii  axiom  of 
fluue  and  effect,  tbey  chase  their  op]>onents  out  of  every  place  <if 
refuge.  Edwards  is  peculiar  only  in  tho  surpaaung  keenueM  and 
ansporing  peiastanoy  with  which  ho  carriea  on  the  eombatt  eron 


•'•Weilct"(Mii)«nrartli'icdlti(m),TiiLU.,IK4I0i  f  P.  M7. 
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aiitici{>ating  defenses  against  his  logic  which  had  not  been  as  yet 
Kt  op.     He  was  anxious  to  demolish  forts  even  before  they  were 
„.......,]      jiia  habit  of  taking  up  all  conceivable  objections  to  the 

-ition  which  he  advocates,  in  advance  of  the  opponent,  is  one 
aiuu  soorce  of  his  strength  as  a  disputant.     He  not  only  fires  his 
gnn,  but  spikes  that  of  the  enemy. 
It  18  far  from  being  true  that  Edwards  was  the  first  to  assert 
[irioty  of  the  term  "necessary"  as  a  predicate  of  acts  of 
V  i«j  ground  that  necessity  presupposes  an  opposition  of  the 

will,  wliicb,  of  course,  is  precluded  when  the  occurrence  in  question 
is  it«clf  a  choice.     I  am  constrained  to  that  to  which  my  will  is 
opposed,  but  which  nevertheless  occurs.     That  is  necessary  "  which 
choice  can  not  prevent."*     The  same  objection  is  made  to  the 
terras  "  irresistible,"  "  unavoidable,"  "  inevitable,"  "  unable,"  and 
tJicir  synonyms,  as  descriptive  of  the  determinations  of  the  wilL 
not  find  in  Augustine  this  criticism  of  the  above-mentioned 
in  any  explicit  form  ;  yet  there  lurks  continually  under  his 
statements  the  feeling  that  underlies  this  criticism  ;  as,  for  instance, 
— '■'  :t  he  lipeaks  of  "the  most  blessed  necessity"  of  not  sinning, 
...      ;  which  the  Deity  is  placed,  "  if  necessity  it  is  to  be  called  " — 
;  acoeasitas  diceuda  est."  f    But  the  objection  to  all  terms  imply- 
ooercion,  especially  to  the  word  "necessity,"  is  set  forth  by 
Aquinas  as  clearly  as  by  Edwards.    "That  which  is  moved 
another,"  writes  Thomas,  "  is  said  to  be  constrained  (cogi),  if  it 
a  mofed  against  its  own  inclination  (contra  incliuationem  propriam); 
but  if  it  be  moved  by  another  which  gives  to  it  its  own  inclination 
1  sibi  dat  propriam  inclinationem),  it  is  not  said  to  be  con- 
.L-d  ....  So  God  in  moving  the  will  does  not  constrain  it,  be- 

eutae  bo  gives  to  it  its  own  inclination.     To  be  moved  volimtarily 

b  to  be  moved  of  one's  self,  that  is,  from  an  internal  principle  ;  but 

that  intriofiic  principle  can  be  moved  by  another  principle  extrinsic; 

'>€  moved  nf  one's  se^f  is  not  inconsistent  with  being  moved 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  Edwards,  then,  that  the  will  is  determined 
by  "  tliut  view  of  the  mind  which  has  the  greatest  degree  of  pre- 
vi:MiM  f.-nloucy  to  excite  volition."  §  This  antecedent  mental  state 
'  rcsnlt  by  a  strictly  causal  efficiency.     Moral  necessity  is 

lU^iii.^.i.i-iied  from  the  natural  necessity  that  prevails  in  material 


»nl»>  "Works,"  toI.  ii.,  p.  8*. 
hiinuM,"  Piirt  I.,  QuctUoa  6,  Article  4. 
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nature,  in  that  the  former  is  concerned  with  mental  phenol 
with  motives  and  the  volitions  which  they  produce  ;  but  thai 
forence  "does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  nature  of  the  connection,  i 
the  two  terms  connected.''''*    It  is  cause  and  effect  in  both  ca 
To  the  nl)jcction  that  morality  and  responsibility  are  subverted 
this  doctrine,  Edwards  replies  that  men  are  responsible  for  the 
choices,  no  matter  what  the  causes  of  them  may  be  ;  that  mor 
quality  inheres  in  the  choices  themselves,  and  not  in  their  can* 
As  liberty  "  does  not  consider  anything  of  the  cansc  of  the  choice,"! 
so  it  is  with  moral  accountablencss,  with  merit  and  ill-desert.     Si; 
ficient  that  the  choice  exists  in  the  man  as  an  operation  of  will. 
On  no  other  hypothesis  than  the  necessitarian  did  Edwards  think 
possible  to  hold  to  the  omnbcienco  of  Grod  and  his  universal  pfx>i 
dence  and  government.     Principles  which  freethinkers  maintain« 
for  other  ends,  he  defended  as  the  indispensable  foundntious 
religion. 

PMwards  canio  forward  as  the  champion  of  Calvinism  kg 
Whitby  and  ilw  other  English  assailants.  He  scattered  to  the  win 
the  loosely  defined  notions  of  free-will  which  made  it  include  tt 
choosing  of  choices,  and  choice  from  a  previous  indifferenoe,  or  a{K 
from  all  influence  of  motives.  It  is  not  true  that,  out  of  variooa 
sible  choices,  the  mind  decides  upon,  i.  c.,  chooses  one.  Nor  is 
true  that  the  act  of  choice  starts  into  being  independently  of  indii 
ments.  Although  his  advcrsaric.i  must  have  felt  that  he  took  ad- 
Tsntagc  of  the  infinnities  of  language,  and  confulec]  what  tlivy 
Mid  rather  than  what  they  meant,  yet  it  is  quite  nntrue  that 
was  guilty  of  any  conscious  unf)umoB».  IIo  was  not  the  man 
poaoiy  to  tniTOund  himself  with 

.  .  .  .  "  milt,  th«  commoa  gloM 
Oftli«ologii.nii." 

He  bad  no  faith  in  their  conception  of  freedom,  bowevtr  : 
might  be  formulated.     f)at,  in  prosecuting  his  pur])ose,  Edi 
B«t  up  a  philosophy  of  the  will  whi<rh  is  not  coosonaht  with 
doctrine  that  had  been  held  by  the  main  body  of   AuguUniaa, 
theologians.     It  is  true  that  the  Wittenberg  Heformcra,  at 
•et,  ami  Calvin,  in  his  earlier  writings,  especially  the  "  Instit 
pashed  prnlcstination  to  the  supralapsarian  oxtrvme.    The  doet 
of  Augustine,  however,  and  the  more  general  doetrio«  erisn  of 

■  IbH,  p.  »i.  f  P.  »,  et,  PL  1*1.  t  P.  IM  Mq.  (Pkrt  IV^  g  \\ 
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liatic  theologians,  the   doctrine  of  Calvin  himself,  and  of   the 
restminster  Assembly's  creeds,  is  that  a  certain  liberty  of  will  ad 
tnivU,  or  the  power  of  contrary  choice,  had  belonged  to  the  first 
»n,  but  had  disappeared  in  the  act  of  transgression,  which  brought 
his  will  into  bondage  to  evil.    It  was  the  common  doctrine,  too, 
■  11  mankind  now,  while  the  will  is  enslaved  as  regards  religious 
letice,  it  remains  free  outside  of  this  province,  in  all  civil  and 
«(!cular  concerns.     In  this  wide  domain  the  power  of  contrary  choice 
Btill  subsists.     But  Edwards's  conception  of  the  will  admits  of  no 
each  distinction.     Freedom  is  as  prodicable  of  men  now  as  of  Adam 
before  he  sinned  ;  of  religious  morality  as  of  the  affairs  of  worldly 
business  ;  of  man  as  of  God.     lie  asserts  moat  emphatically  that  he 
holds  men  to  be  possessed  now  of  all  the  liberty  which  it  is  possible 
>-,  or  which  it  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  any  man  to 
*     Of  courise,  there  can  have  been  no  loss  of  liberty,  no 
forfcitarc  of  a  prerogative  once  possessed.     Philosophical  necessity 
■  0  the  very  nature  of  the  will.     Therefore,  it  binds  all  spirit- 
alike.     This  is  not  the  philosophy  of  Augustine  or  of  the 
restminster  divines.    They  held  to  a  mutability  of  will  once  be- 
aging  to  man,  but  now  lost ;  to  a  freedom  pertaining  at  present  to 
ken  in  one  sphere  of  action,  but  not  in  another. 

Hcfniining,  for  the  present,  from  comments  on  the  drift  of  this 
iilosophical  creed,  we  follow  this  acute  and  powerful  thinker  into 
mnotber  bat  adjacent  field.  Not  satisfied  with  the  timid,  half- 
hearted way  in  which  Watts,  Doddridge,  and  other  English  Calvin- 
ietB  of  that  day,  had  attenuated  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  in 
deference  to  the  attacks  of  the  Arminians,  Edwards  undertook  to 
reclaim  the  ground  which  had  been  surrendered,  and  to  put  to  rout 
tho  confident  assailants.  For  their  "  glorying  and  insults  "  he  be- 
lieved there  was  no  foundation,  f  He  took  up  a  great  theme,  belong- 
ing alike  to  philosophy  and  theology,  the  dominion  of  moral  evil 
in  the  race  of  mankind.  It  can  not  be  said  that  he  does  not  square- 
I-  !f  with  his  adversaries.     He  fully  understood  himself,  and 

I.  .  ourage  which  comes  from  undoubting  conviction.      Ho 

invited  for  his  arguments  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  only  deprecated 
nhjeclion  that  they  were  "  metiphysical,"  as  vague  and  imperti- 
"  The  question  is  not,"  he  on  one  occasion  remarks,  "  whether 
is  said  be  metaj>hysics,  physics,  logic,  or  mathematics,  Latin, 
.tsh,  French,  or   .Mohawk,  but  whether  the  rea8<ming  be  good 
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and  the  arguments  truly  conclusive."*  His  anlor  is  a  whilo ' 
vrhich  never  moves  him  to  substitute  declamation  forrcnsoning. 
this  treatise  on  "  Original  Sin,"  he  blinks  no  difficulties ;  but,  barii 
.established  by  cogent  reasoning  and  by  Scripture,  with  appeal 
[to  heathen  as  well  as  Christian  authority,  the  tremendous  fact  of  sin 
|w  a  onivcrsaT  characteristic  of  mankind,  he  endeavors  to  prove  tbi 
men  are  truly,  and  not  by  any  legal  fiction,  judged  to  bo  Ninfq 
from  the  start,  and  literally  guilty  of  the  primal  transgression, 
this  end,  ho  seeks  to  bring  the  continuance  of  sin  in  the  individt 
of  the  race,  onward  from  the  beginning  of  their  personal  life,  nnd<i 
tlic  familiar  law  of  habit.  It  is  analogous  to  the  sclf-pcrpetuatio 
of  any  habit  which  arises  from  an  initial  act.  To  prove 
Adam's  act  vas  our  act,  he  launches  out  into  a  bold  spoculatio 
the  nattirc  of  identity.  Personal  identity,  he  asserts,  is  the  c£Pc 
of  the  dix'ine  will  and  ordinance.  If  it  consists  in  the  Hunenew  > 
consciousness,  tint  is  kept  up  by  divine  acta  from  moment  to  i 
ment.  If  it  be  thought  to  consist  in  the  sameness  of  substance, 
oven  this  is  due  to  the  perpetual  dinne  preservation  ;  and  prescr 
lion  is  uot  to  be  distinguislicd  from  constantly  repeated  acta 
f  Our  identity  is  a  constituted  identity,  dependent  npo 

t  rive  will,  and  in  this  Bcnse  arbitr.iry,  yet  conformed  to 

idea  of  order.     So  the  individuals  of  the  human  race  are  the 
,  tinuation  of  Adam  ;  they  truly — that  is,  by  the  will  and  appoint 
'nicnt  of  (Jofl — constitute  one  moral  whole.     It  is  strictly  tme  tl 
all  participated    in  the  act   by  which   "the  species  first  rcbrllc 
•gainst  God."  f     Wo  are  not  condemned  for  another's  evil  choie 
Vh\xi  for  our  own,  and  the  principle  of  sin  within  us  'm  only  the  na 
oral  contMvjucncc  of  that  original  act.     Time  counts  for  • 
tlic  first  rising  of  evil  iucliuation  in  us  is  one  and  the  !«:i 
the  fir«t  rislns  of  evil  inclination  in  Adam  ;  it  is  the  roembera 
t"  '  ■  ,   net  of  the  head.     The  habit  ^ 

■^  :-,' of  evil  inclination,  in  us  I 

Adam.    Snch  is  the  constitution  of  things  ;  and  on  the  divine  dXh 
^.1.- .:  .    .1     ^    ,  ■  .  „p„  „f  Individuality,  of  personal  con«*ioninc«i 
Iqiends.     It  is  to  bo  noticed  that,  in  defense 
of  ii  ■  tht-ory,  Bd^cards  docs  not  lay  hold  of  the  tradncian 

liyp<.;:.>    .<  "f  (he  evotntion  of  souIm.     Ilr  admits  tliat  boqIs  are 
lereatod  ;  bat  *o  aro  consdotuneM  and  the  substance  of  oar  indtTidoal 
Iteing  at  every  lueeeesive  in«t«nt  of  time.    Like  Antcin,  an4  U»t 
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len  generally,  he  is  a  creationist.  It  is  evident  that  Locke's 
?ott8  chapter  on  "  Identity  and  Diversity  "  *  put  Edwards  on  the 
rk  on  which  he  advanced  to  these  novel  opinions.  Locke  there 
lemptit  to  prove  that  sameness  of  consciousness  is  the  sole  bond  of 
identity,  and  that  identity  would  remain  were  consciousness  dis- 
oined  from  one  substance  and  connected  with  another.  Edwards's 
[■inion  is  peculiar  to  himiiielf,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
litial  impulse  to  the  reflections  that  issued  in  it  was  imparted 
be  discussion  of  Locke. 
"We  turn  now  to  the  ethical  theory  of  Edwards.  In  his  mas- 
1y  treatise  on  the  "  Nature  of  True  Virtue,"  he  does  not  content 
elf,  as  philosophers  before  him  had  so  often  done,  with  the 
(qairy,  What  is  the  abstract  quality  of  virtue,  or  the  foundation  of 
ioral  obligation  ?  but  ho  seta  forth  the  nature  of  virtue  in  the  con- 
te,  or  the  principle  of  goodness.  This  he  finds  to  be  benevo- 
ace,  or  love  to  intelligent  being.  It  is  love  to  the  entire  society 
intelligent  beings  according  to  their  rank,  or,  to  use  his  phrase, 
^the  amount  of  being "  which  belongs  to  them.  It  is  thus  a  pro- 
• '  •  love ;  supreme  and  absolute  as  regards  God,  limited  as 
uferior  beings.  Under  this  conception,  ethics  and  religion 
inscp.irably  connected.  True  love  to  man  is  love  to  him  as  be- 
iff,  or  as  having  being  in  himself,  and  is  indissolubly  connected,  if 
be  real  and  genuine,  with  a  proportionately  greater  love  to  God. 
lis  benevolence,  which  embraces  in  itself  all  goodness,  is  the 
contain  and  essence  of  specific  virtues.  It  is  described  as  a  pro- 
ity  to  being,  a  union  of  heart  to  intelligent  being,  a  consent  to 
ping,  which  prompts  one  to  seek  the  welfare  of  the  objects  loved. 
is  not  synonymous  with  delight  in  the  happiness  of  others,  but 
1  the  spring  of  that  delight.  Now,  he  who  actually  exercises  this 
ro  delights  in  the  same  love  when  it  is  seen  in  others  ;  and  this 
plight  induces  and  involves  an  additional  love  to  them,  the  love  of 
;)mj>lacency.  There  is  a  spiritual  beauty  in  benevolence  which  is 
ceivcd  only  through  experience.  The  relish  which  this  beauty 
Kcites  and  gratifies  is  possible  only  to  him  who  is  himself  benevo- 
ut.  Tliere  is  a  rectitude  in  benevolence,  a  fitness  to  the  n.iture 
the  soul  and  the  nature  of  things  ;  and  the  perception  of  this 
titudo  awakens  the  sense  of  obligation,  and  binds  all  men  to  be 
alent.  The  natural  conscience  makes  a  man  uneasy  "  in  the 
}usiwsaa  of  doing  that  to  others  which  he  should  be  angry 

•  Bonk  ii..  c.  S7. 
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with  them  for  doing  to  him,  if  they  were  in  hia  case,  and  be 

theirs."     This  feeling  may  bo  resolved  into  a  consciousness  of 

inconsistent  with  himself,  of  a  disagreement  wilh  his  own  natare. 

With  the  feeling  of  approbation  and  disapprobation,  Iht-rc  in  joini 

a  sense  of  desert,  which  consists  in  a  natural  agreement,  proporti< 

and  harmony  between  malevolence  or  injury  and  resentment 

punishment.     An  essential  element  in  Edwards's  whole  theory 

this  double  excellence  of  universal  love  :  first,  a  rightness  recognised 

by  all  men,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad;  and  a  peculiar,  tranifccn 

dent  beauty  revealed  only  to  the  good,  or  on  the  condition  of  tho 

exercise  of  love  as  a  practical  principle.     Of  the  natural  consciem 

in  its  relation  to  love  he  says  :  "  Although  it  sees  not,  or  rath 

does  not  ta«te  its  primary  and  essential  beauty,  i.  e.,  it  tasti'^t 

sweetness  in  benevolence  to  being  in  general,  simply  consii 

for  nothing  but  general  benevolence  itself  can  do  that ;  yet 

natural  conscience,  common  to  mankind,  may  approve  it  from  t 

L  uaiformity,  equality,  and  justice,  which  there  is  in   it ;    and  tl 

I  demerit  which  is  seen  in  the  contrary,  consisting  in   the  notui 

^agreement  between  the  contrary,  and  being  hated  of  bcing-in-grn- 

eraL"*    Tl»e  moral  sense  which  is  common  to  all  men,  and  tl»i 

Bpiritual  sense  which  belongs  to  the  V)cnevolcnt,  may  be  called  sc: 

timcnts  ;  but  not  with  the  idea  that  they  are  merely  subjt-ctive 

arbitrary,  and  not  correspondent  to  the  objective  reality.  Tliti  ijualil* 

of  rifthtneso  and  the  quality  of  spintual  beauty  inhere  in  love 

'  '  ■tributes.     By  '  '*  this  distinction  between  the  int 

I  ..   and  the  spirit  iiy  of  the  virtuous  principle,  Ed 

btiLlt  up  a  foundation  far  his  doctrine  of  spiritual  light,  or  for 

ayrtical  ttide  which  has  been  pointed  ont  in  his  character  and 

ilia  conception  of  religion.     The  reaction  of  benevolence  against 

I  opposite  aa  being  unrighteous  an>l  ofTcnsive  to  the  KcnM>  of  :<pinttial 

Iwaoty,  and  as  an  injury  to  the  beingH  on  whom  l)Cuevolcucc 

ttfl  regard,  is  a  form  of  hatred,     lliis  hatred  on  the  part  of 

L*ndof  all  benevolent  beings  toward  "t hi  laimaMy 

E«Til^  intpires  a  feeling  of  satief action  ill  Tho»e 

l^twcripttons  in  Edwanlx  of  the  nifferinga  of  incorrigible  cvil-doen 

In  the  future  world,  and  of  the  contentment  of  the  riglitcou*  at  li 

hoMirijr  them,  which  grate  on  the  sensibility  "f  ini>«t  of  the  pri-»ci 

>n,  h«  fell  no  dif&rnlty  in  reconcil  the  doct 

....  ....jartial  and  luiivcnal  love  is  the  aase&t.^  ~.  .  .iiuc 


tire.     ] 
ine^ 

Lttd        I 
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The  disinterested  love  which  ia  identical  -with  virtue  is  the  an- 
Dode  of  self-love.  If  self-love  aignities  nothing  but  a  man's  loving 
aat  is  pleasing  to  him,  this  is  only  to  say  that  he  loves  what  he 
reg ;  since,  with  Edwards,  loving  an  object  is  synonjinous  with 
bing  pleased  with  it.  It  is  "  the  same  thing  as  a  man's  having  a 
cully  of  will."  *  But  the  proper  meaning  of  self-love  is  regard 
self  in  distinction  from  others,  or  regard  to  some  private  interest. 
Edwards  undertakes  to  resolve  all  particular  affections  which  do  not 
involve  a  regard  to  universal  being,  and  a  willingness  that  the  sub- 
ordinate interest  should  give  way  whenever  it  competes  with  the 
rights  and  the  interests  of  the  whole,  into  self-love.  This  is  true 
habits  of  feeling  and  actions  that  are  done  at  the  dictate  of  ilat- 
&1  conscience,  which  may  be  looked  upon  "  as  in  some  sort  arising 
from  self-love,  or  self-union,"  or  the  uneasy  consciousness  of  being 
inconsistent  with  one's  self.  The  most  questionable  feature  in  Ed- 
wards's whole  theory  is  the  position  to  which  the  natural  perception 
of  right  and  sense  of  moral  obligation  are  reduced,  in  order  to  ex- 
it the  sense  of  spiritual  beauty  as  the  one  necessary  attendant  of 
le  virtue.  But  he  is  not  justly  chargeable  with  displacing  the 
rticular  affections — love  of  family,  patriotism,  and  the  like — al- 
jugh  Kobert  Hall  thinks  that  Godwin  built  up  his  ethicil  notions 
the  reasoning  of  Edwards,  as  Godwin  avowedly  leaned  upon 
Sdwards  in  his  exposition  of  liberty  and  noccssity.f 

In  the  dissertation  on  "God's  Chief  End  in  Creation,"  which, 
like  the  essay  on  the  "  Nature  of  True  Virtue,"  was  posthumous,  Ed- 
wards "o'erleaped  these  earthy  bounds,"  and  sought  to  unveil  the 
motive  of  the  Deity  in  calling  the  universe  into  being.  He  rejects 
every  notion  of  an  indigence,  insufficiency,  and  mut.ability  in  God, 
or  any  dependence  of  the  Creator  on  the  creature  for  any  part  of 
bis  perfection  or  happiness.  Every  pantheistic  hj-pothesis  of  this 
tture  he  repels.  God  must  be  conceived  of  as  estimating  the  sum 
(a1  of  his  own  excellence  at  its  real  worth.  This  regard  for  his 
"glory,  or  his  glorious  perfections,  not  because  they  are  his,  but  for 
their  own  sake,  is  not  an  unworthy  feeling  or  motive  to  action. 
The  ilJNjiDsition  to  communicate  the  infinite  fullness  of  good  which 
inheres  eternally  in  himself,  ad  extra,  is  an  original  property  of  his 
nature.  This  incited  him  to  create  the  world.  That  his  attributes, 
bould  be  exerted  and  should  be  known  and  esteemed,  and  become 

•  Vol.  m.,  ^  118. 

t  Oaopam  n«It'«  "  Works  "  (Bolin'a  cdlUonX  p.  284 ;  Godwin'*  "  PottUCftl  JoflUot,'* 
jA,  L.  ^  S79  (.Dublin,  1793). 
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a  Bouree  of  joy  to  other  beings,  is  fit  and  proper.  His  deliglit  in 
bis  creatures  does  not  militate  against  his  independence,  since  (be 
creation  emanates  from  himself,  and  this  delight  may  be  rcsolred 
into  II  delight  in  himself.  In  God,  the  love  of  himself  and  the  lore 
of  the  public  are  not  to  be  distinguished  as  in  man,  "  because  (iod'a 
bebg,  as  it  were,  comprehends  all."  Nor  is  it  selfish  in  him  to  seek 
for  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  the  creature,  out  of  supreme  re- 
g.ird  to  himself,  or  from  the  esteem  which  he  has  for  that  ozceilencc, 
a  jwrtion  of  which  he  imparts  to  them,  and  which  ho  reasonably 
desires  to  see  an  object  of  honor,  and  the  source  of  a  joy  like-  his 
own.  "  For  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  true  esteem  and  lore, 
that  we  value  others'  esteem  of  the  same  object,  and  dihlike  the 
contrary.  For  the  same  reason,  God  approves  of  others'  esteem 
and  lovo  of  himself."  The  creature  is  intended  for  an  eternally  in* 
creasing  nearness  and  union  to  God.  Under  this  idea,  his  "  iutcrent 
must  be  viewed  as  one  with  God's  interest,"  and  is  therefore  not 
regarded  by  Go<l  as  a  thing  distinct  and  separate  from  himself. 
Tims,  all  the  activities  of  God  return  to  himself  as  the  final  goal. 

Edwards  wiw  ac(|uainted  with  Hutcheson,  "The  calm,  iitahlr, 
universal  good-will  to  all,  or  the  most  extensive  benevolence,"  and 
"  the  relish  and  reputation  of  it,"  or  "  the  esteem  and  good-will  of  • 
higher  kind  to  all  in  whom  it  is  found,"  are  phrases  of  this  writer* 
which  remind  us  of  the  American  philosopher.  Btit  the  »■  ' 
con«truction  of  the  tlicory  of  virtue,  osj)eri.'»lly  in  the  pl.'i<  • 
love  to  Ood  finds  in  it,  is  original  with  Edw.irds.  It  is  gratifying. 
to  notice  the  admiration  which  the  younger  Fichtc  expresses  for 
this  ?j<Kay,  which  is  only  known  to  him  through  the  brief  sketch  of 
Mackintiwh.  "  >\l>at  he  reports  of  it,"  says  Fichtc,"  appears  to 
roe  excellent."  f  Ho  si>eaks  of  the  hold  and  profound  thought  Ihat 
God,  as  the  source  of  love  in  all  crcitures,  on  the  same  ground  lovca 
himself  infinitely  more  th.-in  .iny  finite  bci-  ■  'ho 

emation  of  the  world  can  have  no  other  i  n  of 

hi*  own  perflation,  which,  it  is  to  be  observed,  consists  in  Iov«^ 
**8o,"  concludes  Fichtc,  "has  this  solitary  thinker  of  N     *'    *  laav' 
Im  Twn  to  the  deepest  and  loftiest  ground  which  can  tlw 

1  'f  morals  :  universal  benevolence  which  in  us,  oa  it  wen^ 

ii.  J..... ....ally  lat(j)t,and  in  morality  is  to  emerge  into  full  conscious 

•  "  Won)  rhJIoMpliT,"  T«L  I.,  ft.  W. 

f  "  W«»  JitMf  TOO  Uua  Urkbm  ftodot  wir  Tomcfflkli.''    "  8pt«ai  dw  BtUk,'* 
L,Mi. 

}  !>.  M*.  »IB. 
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ncss  and  activity,  is  only  the  effect  of  the  bond  of  love,  Trhich  in- 
closes us  all  in  God."  ITie  degree  or  amount  of  being  is  a  some- 
what  obscure  idea  ;  nevertheless  the  German  critic  considers  it  a 
true  and  profound  thought  that  the  degree  of  the  perfection  of  a 
being  is  to  determine  the  degree  of  love  to  him.  Mackintosh,  to 
whom  Fichte  owed  his  knowledge  of  Edwards,  apparently  fails,  in 
lone  passage,  to  apprehend  Edwards's  distinction  between  love  and 
Ftoteera,  or  benevolence  and  moral  complacency. 

In  the  interesting  letter  which  Edwards  ■mrote  to  the  trustees  of 
Princeton  College,  he  gives  reasons  for  his  reluctance  to  assume  the 
office  of  president  of  that  institution,  which  he  afterward  accepted. 
lie  eiplains  that  he  h.id  always  been  accustomed  to  study  with  pen 
in  hand,  recording  his  best  thoughts  on  innumerable  subjects  for 
his  own  benefit.  Among  the  results  of  this  practice  there  had 
grown  up  in  his  hands  an  unfinished  work,  "  a  body  of  divinity  in 
an  entire  new  method,  being  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  history." 
Tliis  was  nothing  less  than  a  philosophy  of  the  history  of  mankind, 
contemplated  with  reference  to  the  redemption  of  the  world  by 
Cliri»t,  the  center  toward  which  the  whole  current  of  anterior  events 
converged,  and  from  which  all  subsequent  events  radiate.  There 
were  to  be  interwoven  in  the  work  "  all  parts  of  divinity,"  in  such 
a  method  as  to  exhibit  to  the  best  advantage  their  "  admirable  con- 
t:xture  and  hannon)'."  The  conception  was  a  gr.ind  one,  resem- 
bling that  of  Augustine  in  the  "  De  civitate  Dei."  The  treatise,  in 
its  unfinished  state,  was  published  after  the  author's  death,  under  the 
title,  "  A  History  of  the  Work  of  Redemption,  containing  the  Out- 
incs  of  a  Body  of  Divinity,  including  a  View  of  Church  History  in 
Method  entirely  new."    In  its  incomplete  form,  and  notwithstand- 

ig  the  greater  disadvantage  of  the  author's  limited  leisure  and 
>;)portunity  for  the  prosecution  of  historical  investigation,  it  re- 

fiain*  an  impressive  monument  of  the  variety  of  bis  powers  and  of 

be  broad  range  of  his  studies  and  reflections.     lie  proposed  to  un- 
sold the  course  of  Divine  Providence  in  all  its  successive  stages, 

rom  the  '  f  creation  to  the  end  of  the  world.     Tlie  prepara- 

kion  of  r<  ■  ■!,  the  accomplisliment  of  it  tlirough  the  life  and 

drath  of  Christ,  and  its  effects,  are  the  three  divisions  into  which  the 

[>ok  L*  caul.    Ho  compares  the  work  of  redemption,  which  he  under- 
kes  to  delineate  in  its  orderly  progress,  to  "a  temple  that  is  build- 

ng  :  first  the  workmen  arc  sent  forth,  then  the  materials  are  gath- 
pd,  the  ground  is  fitted,  and  the  foundation  laid  ;  then  the  Bupcr- 
•tmcturo  w  cT«ct«;d,  on«  part  after  another,  till  at  length  the  top 
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Rtonn  in  Uiil  and  all  i«  finished."  •     Of  course  the  acts  of  the  drama, 
vkich  arc  still  in  the  future,  have  to  be  learned  from  pn>phecy. 

Wc  have  eeen  that  Edwards  believed  in  predcMtinatiun  in  the 
extreme  or  supraUpsarian  form.  lie  incloses  in  the  iron  net  w.rk 
of  philosophical  necessity  all  intelligent  beings.  Verbal  objecti.'n- 
to  the  term  "  necejwity,"  and  the  ascription  of  "  a  natural  ability  " 
to  voluntary  agents,  do  not  subtract  an  iota  from  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  dogma.     The  sovereignty  of  God  in   the  realm  of 

tdtoicea,  U  in  the  realm  of  matter,  and  his  omnipresent  agency^H 

r»re  fundamental  in  his  creed.     To  the  charge  that  their  principle^^ 
are  destructive  of  monUity,  the  theological  ailvocates  of  predestina- 
tion have  triumphantly  appealed  to  facts.     Where  have  the  obli- 

'gations  of  morality  been  felt  more  than  among  the  CulvinistH  of 
Geneva  and  of  Holland,  the  Hnguenots  of  France,  the  Scottish  Cov- 
pnantcm,  and  the  Puritans  of  Englaml  and  of  New  England  ?  If 
the  doctrine  of  nece«isity  ha*  borne  bad  fruits  in  the  lives  of  free- 
thinkers who  have  cHpoused  it,  such  is  not  the  case  as  regards  thi^H 
prufcsxurK  of  the  Calvinistic  creed.  It  must  Ihj  observed,  bowever^^B 
Uiat  it  i*  not  from  their  favorite  dogma  that  extreme  Calvin  ists 

■  bave  drawn  their  ethics.     Their  moral  sense  has  been  invigorated 

'from  other  sources.  The  Stoics  Ix-lieved  in  fate,  but  were  person- 
ally upright  and  conscientious.  They  borrowed  their  ethics  from 
rarlier  philosophers,  and  their  morals  stood  in  no  genetic  relation  to 

'Uieir  incLaphysicM.  With  Calviui.sts,  predestination  staods  as  the 
rorrelate  of  the  sense  of  absolute  ilependence,  of  faith  in  the  con- 
trol of  Divine  Providence,  and  of  gratitnde  for  grace  as  thr  source 
of  all  that  is  good  within  them.     PredcMtinatiun  \a  an  inference 

^tuthrr  than  a  premise.  Macaulay  says  of  William  III.  :  "  'Ilie 
of  predestination  was  the  keystone  of  his  religion.  Ho  even 
declared  that,  if  he  weiv  to  abandon  that  tenet,  be  roust  abandon 
irith  it  .ill  belief  in  a  m;,  iding  Providence,  and  must  lieoome 

fa  mere  Epicurean."  f     >  :  >  have  not  piled  up  tome  upon  tome 

of  theological  controversy,  they  have  not  pined  in  dungeons  and 

^laued  death  on  the  battle-field,  for  the  sake  of  a  merely  s{>eculatit 
lodoB.     It  is  the  raor-il  tnitii  fi»r  which  it  stands  in  their  mindji 
I  logical  equivalrnt  that  bos  made  tht-nn  so  (trcnnons  in  the  main-~ 

of  iU 
Julioa  M&ller,  one  of  the  ableat  of  raoeot  timotogiaiM,  has 


ma-, 


•  Vol  N.,  p.  171. 

t  "BISI017  el  U^HUt*  tiri.  H,  p.  149  (Xtv  Tutk,  1B4B). 
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remarked  that,  while  the  supralapsarian  conception,  by  which  the 
will  is  held  to  be  determined  to  good  or  to  evil,  in  the  first  man  as 
in  all  others,  by  exterior  causes,  might  have  been  held,  and  was 
held,  at  a  former  day,  in  conjunction  with  a  sincere  theism  ;  such  a 
union  of  opposites  at  present  would  not  be  possible.  Pantheism 
would  now  be  connected  with  such  a  philosophical  tenet.  The 
power  of  God,  acting  in  man  through  the  machinery  of  motives, 
would  be  held  to  be  the  sole  efficient.  Nay,  all  things  would  be 
traced  to  impersonal  agency.  Personality  would  be  considered 
merely  phenomenal.  The  idea  of  creative  action  would  be  sap- 
planted  by  that  of  emanation. 

The  doctrine  of  Edwards,  apart  from  all  theological  prejudice, 
fails  to  satisfy  the  generality  of  mankind,  when  it  is  set  up  as  a 
complete  and  exclusive  solution  of  the  problem  of  liberty  and  neces- 
sity, lie  labors  hard  to  prove  that  common  sense  is  with  him,  but 
he  labors  in  vain.  It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  utter  a  moral  pro- 
test, and  another  to  furnish  a  logical  answer  or  a  valid  rectification. 

Certain  eminent  theologians  of  New  England  in  later  times  have 
asserted  the  power  of  contrary  choice  as  existing  ever  in  connection 
with  a  previous  certainty  of  the  determination  of  the  will  being 
wliat  it  actually  is.  They  have  maintained  that  motives,  the  inter- 
nal antecedents  of  choice,  constitute  a  special  order  of  causes,  which 
are  distinguished  from  all  others  by  giving  the  certainty,  but  not 
the  necessity,  of  the  action  which  follows  them.  On  this  theory 
they  claim  that  a  foundation  is  laid  for  the  practical  truth  relative 
to  God's  providence  and  human  dependence,  at  the  same  time  that 
freedom  and  responsibility  are  left  untouched.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke, 
in  his  "  Remarks  "  on  CoUins's  book,  presents  the  leading  points  of 
this  theory.  Clarke  asserts  that  there  exists  a  principle  of  self- 
motion  in  man,  a  power  of  initiating  motion,  or  of  voluntary  self- 
determination.  This  power  is  not  dotcrmined  as  to  the  mode  of  its 
exertion  by  anything  but  itself ;  that  would  involve  a  contradic- 
tion. It  is  self-moving.  It  is  absurd  to  attribute  efficiency  to  the 
mental  states  which  are  called  motives.  If  they  had  efficiency,  man 
would  be  like  a  clock,  or  a  pair  of  scales,  endowed  with  sensation  or 
!  '  ■•'.     lie  would  not  be  an  agent.     What  we  call  motives  are 

I.  -odents,  or  occasional  causes.*   Clarke  shows  that  the  oppo- 

nite  BuppoutioD  involve«  an  infinite  regress  of  effects  with  no  cause  at 
alL    Moreover,  uniformity  of  action  does  not  imply  a  necessity  in 


■Bcnuria,"  etc.,  p.  9  (Londoa,  1717). 
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tbo  connection  of  the  act  with  its  antecedents.  "  The  esperienco  of 
%  nun's  ever  doing  what  be  jadges  reasonable  to  do,  is  not  at  all  an 
expcricnco  of  his  being  under  any  necessity  so  to  do.     I '  'm- 

itancy  in  this  case  is  no  evidence  at  all  of  physical  c<'  .."* 

Till!!  argument  for  necessity  from  Go<r8  prescience,  Clarke  seeks  to 
confute  by  maintaining  the  previous  c(<rt.-iinty  of  acta,  eren  on  the 
Bupponition  that  they  are  free,  ami  by  claiming  for  God  "an  infalli- 
ble judgment  concerning  contingent  truths,"  which  is  only  a  power 
that  we  ourselves  possess,  carried  to  perfection.  This  power  of 
judging,  however,  Clarke  subjects  to  no  searching  analysis ;  and  his 
reasoning  is  hardly  sufficient  to  meet  the  objections  to  thf  p(>««ibilitj 
of  foreknowing  contingent  actions,  which  are  advanced  by  Kdward&f 
The  later  New  England  philosophy  postulates,  however,  a  certainty 
which  is  produced  by  the  aoteoedeut  causes,  taken  in  tin  itc 

Can  we  conceive  of  a  causal  influence  which  makes  an  i  illi- 

bly  certain,  and  yet  not  ncceaeary  ?  On  this  question  the  validit j 
of  tlic  later  New  England  theorem  seems  to  hinge. 

The  Scottish  philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  s^>lve«  the  prob- 
lem by  affinning  the  inconceivability  of  both  freedom  and  neces- 
sity, on  the  ground  that  the  first  implies  a  beginning  of  motion,  and 
the  other  an  infinite  regresa  of  effects  ;  and  it  accepts  the  truth  of 
free-will  on  the  basis  of  our  moral  feelingK.  the  feelings  of  self-ap- 
probation and  remorne,  praise  and  blame,  whiclj  presuppose  m< 
liberty. 

A  nii"Ml<>  position  in  that  taken  by  able  philosophers  and  i 
logianx,  of  whom  the  late  Dr.  Mozley  is  a  leading  reprusenta 
Wo  have  an  apprehension  of  two  truths  which  appear  irrcconcilabI« 
with  one  another ;  but  on  this  ground  xolely,  that  our  idea  or  ap- 
prehension, in  either  case,  i«  obM;ur«>,  imperfect,  an  incipient  and 
not  a  completed  conceptiou.  These  truths  are  therefore  niy!<terioas. 
They  arc  not  a  rxjro  iu  our  apprehension,  nor  are  they  fully  com- 
prcliended.     Hence  our  deductions  from  them  ore  sobjoct  to  a  oor- 

t~  responding'  '  '  ''"  up  to  a  certain  point, 
IS  the  grv'M  i  can  be  uiK^d  to  sob- 
vort  that  moral  truth  which  is  rvlaied  to  the  other.  \N'heu  mural 
truth  is  oootra'l-  '  '  ^-  logic,  there  is  a  flaw  iu  the  logic  ;  and  this 
is  tn«!able  to  :  feet  cliaract«*r  of  the  notions  which  enter 
into  the  premises.    Jhlwslcy  woold  probably  sanction  th'  of 

Coleridge  that,  when  logic  seeodi  to  clash  with  moral jiis, 
•  "  BtMriu,"  etc..  ^  U  (UMloa.  I71T). 
L                              t1Vstf)st<Bth«WDl,ISnlI.,f  U. 
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the  superior  aathority  belongs  to  conscience.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  problem  belongs  not  eiclnsively  to  theology — it  be- 
longs to  pliilosophy  as  well.  The  perplexities  that  pertain  to  it  are 
not  escaped  by  those  who  renounce  the  Christian  faith. 

It  is  a  growing  conviction  of  students  of  Scripture  and  of  philos- 
ophy that,  on  the  subject  before  us,  there  is  more  than  one  hemi- 
sphere of  truth.  That  which  both  the  Calvinist  and  Arminian  chiefly 
prized  was  truth,  not  error.  Wliat  each  contended  against  was  the 
supposed  implications  of  a  proposition  which  was  valued  by  his 
opponent  from  its  relation  to  a  set  of  implications  of  a  different 
sort.  Each  connected  with  his  antagonist's  thesis  inferences  which 
that  antagonist  repudiated.  One  hemisphere  of  truth  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards saw  with  clearness,  and  upheld  with  a  strength  of  argument 
and  a  subdued  but  intense  fervency  which  have  never  been  sur- 
paasod. 

Edwards  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  three  months  after  he  had 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  president  at  Princeton.  He  was  an  indc- 
fatig.able  student,  working  often  for  thirteen  hours  in  the  day.  A 
biographer  says  of  him  that  perhaps  there  never  was  a  man  more 
constantly  retired  from  the  world.  IIo  was  never  physically  strong. 
Not  at  all  morose,  but  courteous  and  gentle  in  his  ways,  he  was  yet 
taciturn,  and  be  himself  refers  to  what  he  calls  "  the  disagreeable  dull. 
nesB  and  stiffness  of  his  demeanor,  unfitting  him  for  conversation 
and  contact  with  the  world."  •  His  countenance  is  not  such  as  we 
should  expect  a  polemical  theologian  to  wear,  but  is  more  like  that 
of  St.  John,  according  thus  with  the  deep  mystical  vein  of  which 
we  hare  spoken.  He  is  the  doctor  angelicxcs  among  our  theologians, 
and,  had  he  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century  instead  of  the  eighteenth, 
be  would  have  been  decorated  by  admiring  pupils  with  such  a  title. 
If  it  be  true  that,  in  the  last  century,  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Kant, 
are  the  three  great  names  in  philosophy,  there  might  have  been 
added  to  the  brief  catalogue,  had  he  chosen  to  devote  himself  ex- 
clusively to  metaphysics,  the  name  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  On  the 
i  il  window  in  honor  of  him,  in  the  chapel  of  Yale  College,  of 
•  ■  is  the  most  illttstrious  graduate,  stands  the  just  inscription  : 
*•  ionathan  Edwards :  summi  in  ecclesia  ordinis  vates :  fuil  rerum 
■•craram  philosophns  qui  saeculonim  admirationem  morct :  Dei 
pallor  mystice  amantissimus  :  hie  Btndebal,  docebat." 

Geobge  p.  Fisbxb. 
•Dwlghl'i"  Life,"  P- 608. 
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Steaxge  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  neTertbeless  a  fact  that,  after 
orarlv  four  bundri'J  years  of  conflict  between  the  European  and 
American  racee  for  supremacy  on  this  continent,  a  conOiet  in  which 
war  an<l  peace  hare  alt«niat^  almost  as  froqacntly  aa  the  BoaaooA, 
wc  f>till  havo  prewntcd  the  qnegtion,  Wliat  »ihall  be  done  with  the 
-Indians?  \f  the  graves  of  the  tbooR.inds  of  vic;timM  who  have 
fallen  in  the  terrible  wars  of  race  had  been  placed  in  line,  th«  phi- 
lanthropist might  travel  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from 
lie  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  and  bo  constantly  within  sight  of  green 
loands.)  And  yet  wc  marvel  at  the  problem  as  if  some  new  qae»- 
turn  of  politics  or  morals  had  been  presented.  Indeed,  wise  men 
differ  in  opinion,  jonmalists  i>]>«>oulnte,  divine-s  preach,  and  BtatM* 
mtm  pronounce  it  »till  a  vexed  queiition. 

The  most  aniufiing  part  of  the  quandary,  however,  is  that  it 
■bould  be  regarded  as  something  new  and  original.     After  every 
generation  ha^  contended  on  deadly  fields  with  the  hope  of  settttngJ 
the  question,  the   hom(^   goverrimrnt!*   enacted   laws,  the  colonlosl 
framed  ruh<>,  every  AdmiuiKtratioii  uf  our  Govcrurocnt  foroe<l  to' 
meet  the  difEculty,  and  every  Congress  discussed  the  "  Indian  Ques* 
tion,"  we  are  still  brought  face  to  face  with  the  perplex <>  '  l.-m. 

The  real  issue  in  the  (juostion  which  is  now  before  tl  >aa 

people  is,  whether  we  •Imll  continue  the  vaciHatiug  and  ex{>ensivej 
policy  that  has  marred  our  fair  name  as  a  nation  and  a  Christiao ' 
people,  or  devise  some  practical  and  judicious  sjrstcm  by  which  n 
[  esn  gnvcm  one  quarter  of  a  million  of  our  population,  soenring  andL 
maintaining  their  loyally,  raising  th>.'ni  frum  the  dorlcnets  of  biflj^ 
jbariam  to  the  light  of  drilization,  and  put  an  end  to  theee  iatW 
minablo  and  cxpensire  Indian  warm. 

The  sapposiilon  that  we  are  near  the  end  of  <mr  Indian  troublei 
ta  erroDeona,  and  the  fact  that  a  condition  of  affair*  now  exists  over 
an  eaonoou  area  of  oar  cotiotry,  in  which  an  Ameriean  citiaea 
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can  not  travel,  unguarded  and  tinarmed,  withont  tho  danger  of  ^ 
beuij?  molested,  is,  to  say  the  least,  preposteroiw  and  unsatisfactory. 

If,  l)y  a  dispassionate  and  impartial  discussion  of  tho  subject, 
some  measure  may  be  devised  that  will/^^dioate  the  ev^  and  lead  to  , 
the  adoption  of  a  permanent  improvemeift  in  the  management  of  our 
Indian  mafteTS,  one  object  of  this  paper  vrill  have  been  accomplished. 

In  considering  the  subject,  it  might  be  well  to  first  examine  tho 
causes  which  liave  produce"!  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  and,  in 
doing  so,  if  the  writer  shall  allude  to  some  of  the  sins  of  his  own 
race,  it  will  only  be  in  order  that  an  unbiased  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  both  sides  of  the  question. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  one  class  or  race  is  without  repre- 
sentation, and  has  not  the  advantages  of  the  press  or  the  telegraph 
to  bring  it  into  communication  wnth  the  Intolligenco  of  the  world, 
and  is  seldom  heard  except  in  the  cry  of  alarm  and  conflict  along 
the  Western  frontier.  If  we  dismiss  from  our  minds  the  prejudTC^ 
wo  have  against  the  Indian,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  more  cloarlyj 
understand  the-  impulses  that  govern  both  races.  Sitting  15uU,  tHe 
great  war  chief  of  the  Dakota  nation,  uttered  one  truth  when  he 
said  that  ^there  was  not  one  white  man  who  loved  an  Indian,  and 
not  a  true  Indian  but  who  hated  a  white  man."'\ 

Could  we  but  perceive  the  true  character  of  the  Indians,  and 
Icarii  their  dispositions,  not  covered  by  tho  cloak  of  necessity, 
policy,  and  interest,  we  should  find  that  they  regard  us  as  a  body 
of  false  and  cruel  invaders  of  their  country,  while  wo  are  too  apt 
to  consider  them  as  a  treacherous  and  bloodthirsty  race,  that  should 
be  destroyed  by  any  and  all  means,  yet,  if  we  consider  the  cause  of 
this  feeling,  wo  might  more  readily  understand  the  result. 

The  more  wo  study  the  Indian's  character,  the  more  we  appre- 
tbe  m!irke<l  distinction  between  the  civilized  being  and  the 

.lavage,  yet  we  shall  find  that  the  latter  is  governed  by  the, 
•ama  inipuh«ca  and  motives  that  govern  all  other  men.  The  want 
of  oonfldenee  and  tho  bitter  hatred  now  existing  between  the  two 
ncea  have  been  engendered  by  the  warfare  that  has  lasted  for  cen- 
torios,  and  by  tho  stories  of  bad  faith,  cruelty,  and  wrong,  handed 
doK'n  by  tradition  from  father  to  son  until  they  have  become  second 
nature  in  both.  It  is  unfair  to  suppose  that  one  party  has  invari- 
ably «!  ■  "id  that  the  other  i-s  responsible  for  every  wrong 
thai  iuL  itted.  We  might  recount  the  treachery  of  the 
nd-maiii  the  atrocity  of  his  crimes,  the  cmeltiee  of  his  tortures, 
nd  til'  '    '  '     i.-iny  of  his  savogo  customs  ;  we  might  on- 
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<Icrl.ik<'  to  cstimato  the  number  of  his  victims,  nnd  to  phHnra 
uuinbcrlt'Hs  vallc'3>  which  he  ba«  illumined  by  the  bumiug  he 
of  hardy  frnntiemincn,  yet  at  tho  samo  time  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  miglit  appear  erpially  as  bhwk  with  injustice. 

One  hundred  yi'nrs  before  the  pllgrimx  landed  at  Plymonth,  th 
Spanish  Govennnent  issued  a  decree  authurizing  the  rnidavrmeoi 
of  American  Indianti,  as  in  accord  with  the  law  of  God  and  msq 
I^ler  they  were  transported  to  France,  to  San  Dominjro  nnd  otht 
Spanish  coK>nie8,  nold  into  slavery  in  Massachusetts,  T"'  '  "  Tj 
Penusylvania,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  i 
banted  with  dogs  in  Connecticut  and  Florida,  I'ractic^illy  dia 
franchised  by  oar  original  Constitution,  and  deprived  either  by  wa 
or  treaty  of  nearly  every  tract  of  land  which  to  them  was  de.tirablc 
and  to  the  white  man  valuable,  they  were  the  prey  to  the  gr 
avarice  of  both  Jew  and  Gentile.  Step  by  step  a  powerful  an 
terprising  race  has  driven  them  back  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  fa 
.  Woet,  until  now  there  is  scarcely  a  spot  of  ground  iii)fin  which 
''Indians  have  any  certainty  of  maintaining  a  pi'rm;vnent  abode. 

It  may  be  well  in  this  connection  to  remember  the  fact  that  in 
the  main  the  Europeans  were  kindly  treated  by  the  natirca,  wbvn 
the  former  first  landed  on  American  shores,  and  when  they  came  to 
make  a  permanent  settlement  were  supplied  with  food,  particularly 
the  Plymoath  and  Port«mouth  colonists,  which  enablci  them  to 
endure  the  severity  of  long  and  chcerlem  wintexB.  For  a  time  dor- 
rhig  the  early  settlement  of  this  country,  peace  nnd  gn«>d  will  pn*- 
^vailed,  but  only  to  bo  followed  by  violent  and  relentless  warfano. 

Our  rt^ations  with  tho  Indians  have  been  governed  chiefly  by 
matievand  tRule,  or  war  lit  '  '  n.     Hy  the  tir  ^  .<'in- 

TlrilUy  overroached  the  ii:.  >ofind  therei.  .ikeo 

pmmimw  all  the  way  from  the  Atlantic  to  tho  Pacifw,  whale  raj 
of  lljc  fortunes  nf  New  Vork,  Chicago,  St.  I/>ui)(,  an<l  San  France 
caa  1)0  tnwHKl  directly  to  Intlian  trndi-rship.     By  war  the  nalire 
hare  been  ateadily  driven  toward  the  settijig  sun— a  subjuj^al 
doomed  race.     lu  council  the  Indians  have  produced  mm  of 
aeuir  and  intcUeot,  and  oraton  and  diplaaaU  of  doride*!  abilit] 
wbllr  in  war  they  have  displayed  courage  and  iagaciiy  of  a  hi| 
nrder.     Edooation,  acSsnoo,  and  tb«  mourveri  nf  the  wtirld  ka« 
enabled  na  lo  overcome  tho  savages,  and  they  are  now  at  the  me 
'  -'     -  iMjoquetxtn.     In  our  treaty  rehitiooa  ino«t  extraragaot 
,  roouMBi  have  been  given  by  the  higbuit  amlkaritiaa, 
|y«i  tiuMtt  hava  fr*i|a«atiy  been  disrvganldL    Tbe  ialnuiona  of  the 
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Site  race  (oocurrint;  now  more  freqnently  than  ever  before),  the 
Don-compiiaiK'c  with  treaty  obligations,  have  been  followed  by 
atrocitit«  that  could  alone  satisfy  a  savage  and  revengeful  fpirit^ 
Wp  need  not  dwell  upon  the  original  causes  that  have  led  to  the 
present  condition  of  affairs.  Facts  that  have  been  herein  referred 
to  make  it  almost  impossible  for  the  two  conflicting  elements  to 
harmonize.     No  Administration  could  stop  the  tidal  wave  of  imnii^ 

/gration  that  is  sweeping  over  our  land ;  no  political  party  could  ^ 
re 

U. 


LIU  I 

restrain  or  control  the  enterprise  of  our  people,  and  no  man  could] 
^_dgtiire  to  check  the  march  of  ci\nliza(ion.     Our  prog^ss  knew  no 
bounds.     The  thirst  for  golcfana  the  restless  desire  to  push  beyond 
the  horizon  have  carried  our  people  over  every  obstacle.     We  have 
reclaimed  the  wilderness  and  made  the  b.irren  desert  glisten  with 
golden  harvest :  settlements  now  cover  the  hunting-ground  of  the 
Bavagcs  ;  their  country  has  been  cut  and  divided  in  every  conceiva- 
ble form  by  the  innumerable  railroad  and  telegraph  lines  and  roiitqa. 
■of  communication  and  commerce  ;  and  the  Indians  standing  in  the 
'pathway  of  American  progress  and  the  dcvelofiment  of  the  wonder- 
ful resources  of  this  country  have  become  the  common  enemy  and 
have  been  driven  to  the  remote  quarters  of  our  territory. 

l>urLng  the  time  that  this  wonderful  change  has  been  wrought, 

\  It  may  be  asked,  Have  the  Indians  as  a  body  made  any  progress  to-' 

iward  civilization  ?  and  in  the  light  of  past  history  we  would  be 

■pn>rople<i  to  rejily,  Vfhj  should  they  have  abandoned  the  modes 

u>f  life  which  Nature  had  given  them  to  adopt  the  customs  of  their 

lenemifs  ? 

In  seeking  to  find  the  evidence  of  enlightenment,  the  results  are 
.not  sni.isf.icinry.     It  is  presumed  that  there  is  not  a  race  of  wild 
;  men  on  the  face  of  the  globe  who  worship  the  Great  Spirit  more  in 
accordance  with  that  religion  taught  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs 
than  the  natives  of  this  country,  .and  yet  after  many  years  of  con- 
tact with  the  civilized  people  we  find  the  footprints  of  evil  .is  plen- 
^liful  and  as  common  .-w  the  evidences  of  Christianity.     Again,  in 
I  early  days  the  Indian  tribes  were  to  a  considerable  extent  tillers  of 
Um>  ioil.  bat  by  constant  warfare,  in  which  their  fields  were  devas- 
•  'lesfroyed.  they  have  become  entirely  subju- 

^  lit  of  their  former  strength,  or  pnshed  out  on 

Ui«  riMit  plainti  of  the  West  where  tliey  subsist  upon  wild  fruits  and 
!'      "    '     'lis.     Coiild  we  obtain  .iccurate  statistics,  we  would 
that  there  were  more  acres  of  ground  cultivated 
fay  ihi)  Indians  one  hundred  years  ago  than  at  the  present  time. 
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TIic  white  race  has  now  obtained  such  complete  (rontrol  of  rvc 
quarter  of  the  country  and  the  means  of  cummunicatiuu  with  rviu 
»eotiou  are  now  so  ample  that  the  problem  resolves  itself  down 
fcnc  of  two  rao<lc»  of  solution,  vi«.,  to  entirely  destroy  the  ract?  h| 
IbaniRhnu-nt  and  L'XtLTtiiin:ilion,  or  to  adopt  Monie  humane  and  pra 
/  ticahle  method  of  iuiproviug  the  condition  of  thf  In<littnii,  and 
[the  end  make  them  part  and  parcel  of  our  great  population.     11 
first  proposition,  though  it  may  be  found  to  have  thousands  of 
Tocate^  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  is  too  abhorrent  to  ever 
Beose  of  humanity  to  be  considered.     The  other  mi'tho<l  is  rcKaniot 
ss  practicable,  but  its  adoption  is  considered  doubtful. 

Looking  at  the  purposes  of  our  Qovemmcot  tow.ard  tho  Indiana 
we  find  that  after  subjugating  them  it  has  been  onr  policy  to  coUc 
the  different  tribes  on  rescrvivtions  and  support  them  at  theezpejis 
of  our  people.     'Flic  Indians  have  in  the  main  ubandonisl  the  bopo^ 
of  driving  batik  the  invaders  of  their  territory,  yet  thcrti  are  totan 
who  still  cherish  tho  thought,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem  it  is  a  fae 
that  the  most  note<i  leader  among  the  Indi.-tns  advanced  such  a  prop 
oution  to  the  writer  within  the  hut  two  years.    They  now  stauj 
ui  the  (lOMtion  of  unruly  i-hildrcn  to  indulgent  parents,  for  wfaoB 
they  have  very  little  respect,  at  times  wrongly  indulged  and  agais^ 
unmercifully  punished. 

Coming  down  to  our  direct  or  immediate  relations  with  them  » 
find  that  our  ]>olicy  has  been  to  make  them  wards  of  the  nation, 
be  held  under  close  military  sun'cillance,  or  else  to  nmke  thrm  |.ci 
tioners  under  no  other  retftruint  than  the  influence  of  one  or  two  inti 
Tidualfl.     Living  without  any  legitimate  government,  without  anj 
law  and  without  nil  '       '    '     '  sol 

ji>cti«  <ir  more  j)rojM  lo? 

We  have  committed  our  Indian  mattem  to  the  cu«io<ty  at  an 
bdian  Bun^au,  which  for  nuuiy  yearn  waa  a  part  of  tbo  nuUtary 
Mtablislunenl  of  the  Government  ;  but,  for  political  rtaaoos  and  to 
protnotf  |iarty  uiterests,  this  Bureaa  was  tnuafarrDd  to  tbo  Dvpait- 
ment  of  the  Interior. 

Whether  or  not  our  ayitwn  of  Indian  maaagvoient  has  been  a 
■aeoMa  <1  '    d  yearn,  ia  aimaat 

Mmrato«i  icnmeii,  the 

•tatiooed  in  the  Wcat,  and  the  rvatWn  of  tha  daily  nrws  in 
parta  of  our  country,  can  anawar  Ibat  qncatUm.     Another  qataUc 
is  frvqaently  asktxl,  >Vhy  in  our  managVBnt  of  Indian  aflain 
I  KDooeMfal  than  that  of  oar  ncigfabon  aAroH  Um  aortborn  boondaryf 
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i  It  can  be  anawered  in  a  few  words.  Their  system  is  permanent, 
lecided,  and  just.  The  tide  of  immigration  in  Canada  has  n^fi 
been  as  great  as  along  our  frontier  ;  they  allow  the  Indians  to  live 
as  Indians,  and  do  not  attempt  to  force  npon  the  natives  the  cnstoms 
which  to  them  are  distasteful.  In  our  own  management  it  is  tKe 
opinion  of  a  very  largo  number  of  our  people  that  a  change  for  the 
better  would  be  desir.-ible  ;  such  a  measure  is  now  under  considera- 
tion, and  we  have  the  singular  and  remarkable  phenomenon  present- 
ed of  the  traders,  the  contractors,  the  interested  officials  of  the  i 
West,  and  many  of  the  best  people  of  the  East,  advocating  one 
scheme,  while  a  great  majority  of  frontier  settlers,  the  officers  of 
the  army  of  long  experience  on  the  Plains,  and  many  competent 
judges  in  the  East,  advocating  another.  The  question  is  one  of  too 
grave  importance  to  admit  interests  of  a  personal  or  partisan  na- 
ture. It  is  one  of  credit  or  discredit  to  our  Government,  and  of 
vital  importance  to  our  people.  A  commission  of  eminent  legisla- 
rs  have  been  for  months  investigating  the  subject,  and  the  great- 
t  danger  to  be  feared  is  that  no  good  vrill  result,  or  that  a  mere 
makeshift  will  be  adopted  by  which  neither  party  will  be  benefited. 
The  writer  would  deprecate  any  radical  change  without  a  clearly 
defined  jilan  for  the  government  and  gradual  elevation  of  the  In- 
dian race,  for  such  is  believed  to  be  both  practicable  and  judiciousJ 
Now,  in  order  that  peace  may  be  secured,  the  Indians  benefited, 
And  protection  given  to  the  extensive  settlements  scattered  over  a 
greater  area  than  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  States,  it  is  believed 
that  a  plan  could  be  devised  which  would  enlist  the  hearty  ap- 
proval and  support  of  men  of  all  parties.  The  object  is  surely  wor- 
y  of  the  effort.  No  body  of  people  whose  language,  religion, 
H  customs  are  so  entirely  different  from  ours  can  be  expected  to 
fully  and  suddenly  adopt  our  own.  The  change  must  be 
g.^iiual,  continuous,  and  in  accordance  with  Nature's  laws.  The 
historr  of  nearly  every  race  that  has  advanced  from  barbarism  to 
Ti  has  been  throiich  the  st.igcs  of  the  hunter,  the  herds- 
:igriculturisl,  aud  finally  reaching  those  of  commerce, 
in«rhanic«,  and  the  higher  arts. 

It  b  helti.  first,  that  we  as  a  generous  people  and  liberal  Govern-) 
ment  are  bound  to  give  to  the  Indians  the  same  rights  that  all  other 
men  enjoy,  and  if  we  deprive  them  of  these  privileges  we  must) 
t*i-"  "'"■•  fhcm  the  be.'«l  government  possible.     Without  any  Icgiti- 
ri  rnmeul,  and  in  a  section  of  country  where  the  lawless 

art)  uuder  very  little  restraint,  it  ia  Tueleaa  to  suppose  that  thou- 
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idA  of  wild  savagea  thoroughly  armed  aud  mouutod  <':in  be 
rtroUwl  by  moral  Mia«ion.     Kven  if  thoy  were  in  tho  luidrtt  of  com*] 
fortiiltlr  and   agriTabk'  nurroundiiigs,  yet  when  dimatisfacticm  ijtl 
increased  by  partial  impriM)nmcnt  and  <iiuekened  by  the  pangn  ofi 
I  hunger,  a  feeling  (hat  is  not  realized  by  one  man  in  a  thnnnand  inf 
\  eivilized  life,  it  requires  more  patience  and  forbearance  Ihnn  nar- 
Vge  natures  are  likely  to  possess  to  prevent  serious  out  breaks 
f      V^The  exiH^riment  i)f  making  n  police  force  composed  entirely  ofl 
I      Indians  is  a  dangerous  unc,  unless  they  arc  under  the  shadow  and 
eoutrol  of  a  superior  body  of  white  troops,  and,  if  earriw!  to  any 
great  extent,  will  result  in  rearming  the  Indians  ami  work  diiia«- 
trously  to  the  frontier  settlements.     There  would  be  a  slight  ineon> 
gniity  in  a  government  out  on  the  remote  frontier,  comiwacd  nf  a' 
jitric'tly  non-eombalant  for  chief,  with  a  /«;/»«•  romitatun  of  red  war- 
riors, undertaking  to  control  several  thousand  wild  savagi**  ! 

The  available  land  that  can  be  given  to  the  Indians  in  U^ingj 
mjiidly  diminished  ;  they  can  not  be  moved  farther  West  ;  and  some  ' 
(Hilitical  party  or  atlministnition  muMi  take  the  re»|H>n8ibility  of  pro- 
tecting the  Indians  in  their  rights  of  person  and  property. 

The  adv.antage  of  placing  the  Indians  under  some  government  I 
strong  <'noiigh  to  iMiulml  them  aud  just  enough  to  command  their  j 

^rcs]>4K)t  is  too  apparent  to  admit  of  argument.     'Ilic  results  to  1m| 
obtained  would  bo : 
'        F^rnt,  They  would  be  beyond  the  possibility  of  doing  harm,  and 
j  tfao  frontier  settlements  would  W  freed  from  tbrir  terrifying  and 
devastating  prtwence. 

Htcond.  They  would  lie  under  officials  having  a  knowinlgo  of 
the  Indian  country  and  the  Indian  cUarauter. 

77iir</.  llieir  8upplie!>  and  annuities  would  be  diabuncd  Uuooj^ 
an  efficient  system  of  regulations. 

Fourth.  liesidos  being  amenable  to  the  c\\W  lawn,  theM  ofliccra 
would  be  nnder  strict  militar}-  law,  subji<ct  to  trial  and  punishment 
'  any  act  that  would  be  "  unbeeouiing  a  gentleman,  or  prejudicial 
■  good  order." 

It  b  tbercforo  aaicgMtfld  and  earnestly  n.>coinmcndi!d  tiut  a  sys- 
I  t«B  widoh  has  prtn    '       ' 
I  ItHt  s  fair  trial     .. 
I  ^y  Ic^X  1^*1  faithful  M'rvic«<  Itart)  established  reputations  lor  iuteg- 

ri'-       '- -       -'    .  1  :i;.-— 1  :-!• I         11... .1      ,^|^  , 
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on  the  frontier  have  opened  the  way  for  civilization  and  Christian-  \ 
ity — if  is  believed  that  the  services  of  these  officials,  in  efforts  to 
prevent  war  and  elevate  the  Indian  race,  would  be  quite  as  judicious 
as  their  employment  when  inexperience  and  mismanagement  have 
culminated  in  hostilities.  Allowing  the  civilized  and  semi-civilized 
Indians  to  remain  under  the  same  supervision  aa  at  present,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should  have  power  to  place  the  wild 
and  nomadic  tribes  under  the  control  of  the  War  Department. 
Officers  of  known  character,  integrity,  and  experience,  who  would 
govern  them  and  be  interested  in  improving  their  condition,  should 
be  pLved  in  cbarge  of  the  different  tribes.  One  difficulty  has  been, 
that  they  have  been  managed  by  officials  too  far  away,  and  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  men  they  were  dealing  with.  The  Indians,  as 
far  as  i)os8ible,  should  be  localized  on  the  public  domain,  in  sections 
of  country  to  which  they  are  by  nature  adapted. 

The  forcing  of  strong,  hardy,  mountain  Indians  from  the  extreme 
North  to  the  warmer  malarial  districts  of  the  South  is  regarded  as 
cruel,  and  should  be  discontinued. 

Every  effort,  should  be  m.ade  to  locate  the  Indians  by  families, 
for  the  ties  of  relationship  among  them  are  much  stronger  tiian  ia 
generally  supposed.  By  this  means  the  Indians  will  become  inde- 
poiidenf  of  their  tribal  relations,  and  will  not  be  found  congregated 
in  large  and  unsightly  camps,  as  are  now  usually  met  with  abdut 
their  agencies. 

Much  of   the  army  trannportation    now  used  in   scouting   for 
Indians  and  clearing  the  country  could  be  utilized  in  transporting 
their  Ktores,  breaking  the  ground,  and  preparing  the  way  for  making^ 
the  Indians  self-supporting. 

All  supplies,  annuities,  and  disbursements  of  money  should  be 

•  tnade  under  the  same  system  of  accountability  as  now  regulates 
army  disbursements.  The  officers  in  charge  should  have  sufficient 
foroo  to  preserve  order,  patrol  the  reservations,  prevent  intrusions, 
T  toleii  property,  arrest  the  lawless  and  those  who  take  refuge 

I  :\  camps  to  shield  themselves  from  punishment  for  crimes 

or  tu  enable  them  to  live  without  labor,  and  to  keep  the  Indians 
their  rc8e^^•ation9  and  within  the  limits  of  their  treaties.     The 
vx  in  charge  would  be  enabled  to  control  or  prevent  the  sale  of 

^■nrainnition,  as  well  as  to  suppress  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
ag  thn  Indians.     Many  thousands  of  the  Indian  ponies,  useful 

Lonly  for  Uie  war  or  the  diase,  should  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  used 

"in  the  purefaiwe  of  domestic  stock.    A  large  percentage  of  th« 
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uinual  appro)  •  '     iM  be  emi'        '       the  purohaso  of  cattle 

and  other  don>  :  the  Inil:  v  thom,  and  the  IMaiiu 

will  support  hnnclreds  of  thousands  of  them.     Thoy  will  replace 
th«'  buffalo,  thf  elk,  the  di-er,  and  the  antelope.     Tlie.Ke  rattle  and 
otlier  animals  should  be  liranded  and  given  to  the  luiliunx  by  fam 
iliefl  ;  the  Hurplus  stock  to  be  sold  after  three  years  under  dueh  n 
Btricted  rules  as  would  enable  the  Indians  to  receive  full  return  foi 
tJieir  property.     From  a  pastornl  people  the  Indians  shotild  be  io 
dnced  to  V>eeomc  agricitlttiri.<ts  ;  taught  the  seJi.sons  to  plant  and  to' 
barv'cst  the  variety  of  valuiible  products  and  the  use  of  niacliitierj 
a  means  of  obtaining  food.    The  step  from  the  first  grade  to  thr 
ond  would  be  easily  accomplished  provided  the  Indians  were  direoti 
by  a  firm  h.tnd.     iVs  they  accumulate  jiropcrty  and  learn  indostiy,,) 
there  would  Ik-  u  threefold  inocntive  to  their  remaining  at  peace,; 
iianu'ly,  occupation,  the  fear  of  conrtMcation  of  property,  and  the' 
losH  of  tlie  comforts  of  life. 

The  above  is  no  idle  theory,  as  the  \vriter  has  advfK;at»»<i  Kuoh  a 
liey  for  years,  and  by  actual  and  successful  experience  has  demon- 
■UvUhI  that  such  was  practicable  even  with  the  wildest  tribes  of  thi 
Plabui,  a  part  of  whom,  wgbt«OD  months  before,  had  norer  sliaken 
hands  witJh  a  white  man. 

Two  more  unportant  measures  of  improvementi  are  abio  needed, 
and  ahoutd  be  authorized  by  Congress. 

In  all  rommunitics  there  will  be  fonnd  disturbing  elements,  and, 
to  meet  thix  difficulty,  courts  of  jmitice  should  be  instituted.  Fre- 
quently outbreaks  and  dej)re«lBt»ons  are  prompte<l  by  a  few  miscbicr- 
ons  characters,  which  could  easily  be  oheokcd  by  a  proper  guveni' 
ment.  This  i*  one  m-cret  of  auccess  with  the  f 
where  disturbance!*  occur,  the  guilty  suffer,  and  i 
tncliwling  innocent  women  and  chiblren. 

Am  a  remark  from  Sitting   Bull  has  been  qnotvd,  we  will  no 
repeat  tJte  words  of  Joseph,  who  says  tlial^lho  grcati-wt  want  o 
the  Indian  ia  a  aystem  of  law  by  which  eonnrovemic*  I 

ana,  and  lietwevn  Indians  and  white  men,  con  be  mc ...^-: 

appealing  to  phymcal  forcH>.''\  He  says  alao  that  "the  w«iit  of  law 
ia  the  groat  •onree  of  diaorder  among  Indian*.    Tb<-  luid 

the  operation  of  law*,  and,  if  there  were  any  atAtute--  iiana 

would  be  perfectly  oootent  to  place  themaelrM  In  the  ban<ls  of  a 
proper  trilNtiial,  and  wtrald  not  tak I  i-         i-  ..    ■         ^^^ 

ialn  Iheir  own  IuuhI*.  nr  retaliatei,  a«  :  iw." 

Do  we  iM«d  :>  '(I  infiinn  oe  oi  the  tMsoomty  ibat  baa 
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j  existed  for  a  century  ?    As  these  people  become  a  part  of  our  popu- 

'lation,  thvy  sliould  have  some  tribiiual  where  they  could  obtain  pro- 
tection in  their  rights  of  person  and  property.  A  dispate  as  to  the 
rights  of  property  between  an  Indian  and  a  white  man  before  a 
white  juror  might  not  be  decided  in  exact  accordance  with  jus- 
tice in  soiur  hn-tiUHen.  Fortunately,  our  Constitution  provides  that 
"  llie  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Su- 
preme Court,  and  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  from  time 
to  time  ordain  and  establish  "  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  Congress  has 
power,  at  least  in  the  Territories,  to  give  such  jurisdiction  either  to 
the  military  courts,  or  the  Territorial  courts,  or  both,  as  will  secure 
justice  to  the  Indians  in  disputes  arising  between  the  Indians  and 
the  white  men. 

The  warriors  may  be  made  to  care  for  their  flocks  and  herds, 
and  the  industry  of  the  Indians  that  is  now  wasted  may  be  diverted 
to  pea<!eful  and  useful  pursuits  ;  yet  the  great  work  of  reformation 

LfiiUBt  be  mainly  through  the  youth  of  the  different  tribes.     Thev 

Fllope  of  every  race  is  in  the  rising  generation.  This  important  work  | 
might  well  enlist  the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  philanthropic  and  ' 
Christian  people.  As  we  are  under  obligation  to  snjjport  the  tribes^ 
ontil  ihcy  become  self-sustaining,  it  might  be  advisable  to  support! 
many  as  possible  of  the  children  of  the  Indians  at  places  where 

'"they  would  be  the  least  expensive  to  the  Government,  and  where 
they  would  be  under  the  best  influence.  As  the  Government  has 
<  1   hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  building  milit.iry 

J  it  are  no  longer  occupied  or  required,  and  as  there  are  at 

thwe  plactss  excellent  buildings  and  largo  reservations,  it  would  be 

L-well  to  utilize  them  for  educational  and  industrial  purposes.     The 

^present  school  system  is  reg.irdcd  as  too  e.Ypcn.sive,  and  productive 
of  little  good.    The  childi-en  are  exposed  to  the  degrading^inflsence' 

^of  camp-life,  and  the  constant  moving  of  the  tribes  destroys  the' 

\HiHt  efforts  of  instructors.      Several  years  ago  the  writer  recom- 

aended  tlie  use  of  several  of  our  unoccupied  military  posts,  and 

■that  as  many  of  the  youth  of  the  different  tribes  as  coidd  be  gath- 
BTcd  voluntarily  be  placed  at  these  establishments,  particularly  the 
>•  "    '  '  ■-,  who  will  in  a  few  ycai-s  govern  the  different  tribes, 

•oon  Im  taught  the  English  langtiagc,  habits  of  indus- 
try, the  ^>cnetits  of  civilization,  the  power  of  the  white  race,  and, 

-after  a  fr-  • return  to  their  people  with  some  edocation,  with 

Bore  int  and  with  their  ideas  of  life  entirely  changed  for 

tb«  bKter.     Tiivy  would  in  turn  bticome  the  educators  of  their  own 
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pwplc,  and  tbt'ir  influence  for  good  could  not  bo  cstimntcd,  while] 
the  ixpcnst!  of  educating  theiu  would  be  less  than  at  |ircscnt,  anjj 
thousandH  would  be  bcnefilcd   thereby.     The  Indian.*,  an  tbey  b«. 
come  civilir.cd  and  educated,  as  they  acquire  property  and  pay  lasc«| 
toward  ihi*  support  of  the  Government,  tilionld  bavc  the  same  right* 
of  citizenship  as  all  other  men  enjoy. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Mbould  have  |)Ower  to  trans- 1 
fer  from  the  War  Department  to  the  Interior  Department  any  trib«| 
that  »hall  become  so  far  civilized  and  peaceable  in  its  disposition  as ! 
to  n-nder  it  mineocHsary  to  keep  its  members  longer  under  the  con- 
trol of  tlie  military  jjower. 

Whenever  an  emergency  arises  which  has  not  been  foreseen  and 
provided  for  by  Congress,  such  as  failure  or  destruction  of  thoirl 
cropH,  the  President  should  have  power,  on  the  reconiii  "n  of' 

the  officer  in  charge  or  the  GovcmorK  of  the  different   !  ■  s  in  J 

which  they  are  living,  to  order  the  necessary  supplies,  as  has  beenl 
done  in  several  instances  to  while  pet>ple,  in  onlrr  to  prevent  great' 
suffering  or  a  .serious  <li.Hturbance  of  the  peace  ;  such  supjjlies  tu  b« 
liroitvil  to  the  smallest  mn^essity,  and  only  until  such  time  as  Con* 
grcM  could  take  action  on  the  matter. 

A  continuation  of  the  system  which  has  prevailed  for  the  peuti 
twenty  years  will,  it  i.s  believed,  simply  perpetuate  a  condition  of 
.iffairs  the  result  of  which  is  a  chronic  state  of  inKet'urity  and  bos- , 
tilitics.     The  qucj^tion  may  as  well  be  met  and  decided.     A  race  o( 
>jm»p^i<  can  not  by  any  human  ingenuity  bo  civiliKcd  and  ('' 
iised  within  a  few  years  of  time,  neither  will  SaO.tKM)  pcf, 
their  de«icendant»  be  deslroy«'<l  in  llie  next  fifty  years.     Tlip  whit* 
man  and  the  Indian  should  he  taught  to  live  side  by  side,  ea 
rcsiM-ctiiig  the  rights  of  the  other,  and  both  living  under  whole^^urac 
law*,  enforced  Avith  ample  authority  and  exact  justice.    Such  a  gov-' 
ernment  would  be  most  gratifying  and  bt-ncGoial  to  the  Indians 
while  those  men  who  have  inreated  their  capital,  and  with  wouder 
fnl  <  '  •    ar«'  developing    t"  "lid  and    inexhaustihk 

WcaJ'  Mr  ages  has  lain  d".  Western  moantatiE 

tlutM)  j>eo]«le  who  liave  left  the  ovcriix»wded  centers  of  the  Kast, 
lisd  wbosc  hnmbie  bomes  arc  now  dotting  tli>-  -  '-•—  -•  '  - 
tlw'  fsr  Wi>«t.  as  well  as  those  men  who  an«  ai 
Mmr«and  auffcrin'. 

< ..-..uu  on  the  glob*,  wt  . .,    .. 

any  lyiitcm  that  would  m««it  •  mibcUotial  and  Lasting  praet. 

Nblmx  a.  Miuh, 
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Old  an  the  art  of  cry})tography  is,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  has  made  great  advancee  in  modem  times.  The  need  of  it  is  not 
80  pressing  as  it  used  to  be,  "  How  often,"  says  Mr.  Philip  Thick- 
nesse,  an  English  writer  on  the  art  of  deciphering,  "  do  we  not  hear 
of  a  courier  being  murdered  and  his  dispatches  carried  off,  and  for 
what  other  purjiose  but  information  ?  and,  without  the  key  to  deci- 
pher letters  so  written,  to  what  purpose  should  they  be  intercepted 
by  Buch  a  deed  ?"  Mr.  Thicknessc  wrote  only  a  hundred  years 
ago  ;  but  already  there  has  been  so  great  an  improvement  in  the 
morals  of  goveninients  that  the  custom  of  killing  foreign-office 
messengers  for  the  cake  of  their  dispatch-bags  is  practically  obso- 
lete in  diplomacy,  and  statesmen  have  ceased  to  piUagc  post-offices 
or  rifle  portmanteaus.  If  they  wish  for  secret  papers  now,  they 
serve  a  writ.  The  telegraph,  moreover,  has  made  many  of  the  most 
difficult  of  the  old  codes  of  cipher  unavailable.  In  this  category 
must  be  placed  all  those  composed  of  arbitrary  marks,  or  of  words 
or  letters  arranged  in  peculiar  positions — in  s(juares,  parallelograms, 
colnmns,  vie.  Dr.  William  Blair,  the  author  of  an  interesting 
though  now  antiquated  treatise  on  "  Cij)her ''  in  Rees's  "  C'yclopse- 
dia,"  gfives  many  curious  specimens  of  alphabets  constructed  of  ar- 
bitrary signs.  Charles  I.  used  a  code  consisting  of  short  strokes  in 
various  positions  on  a  line.  The  Marquis  of  Worcester  invented  a 
cipher  composed  of  dots  and  lines  variously  ordered  within  a  geo- 
metrical figure.     Dr.   Blair  made  one  of  three  dots,  placed  over, 

■i  r,  or  on  tlie  line,  by  which  he  could  represent  no  fewer  than 
ly-one  letters,  figures,  or  words.  Mr.  Thicknesse  explained 
mneh  particularity,  and  also  with  a  highly  successful  if  not 

jll-  -  ::iry  demonstration  of  the  iLsefulncss  of  secret  writing 
ule,  a  plan  of  conveying  information  in  the  disguise 
of  muuo,  ibe  notes,  rests,  expressiou-marks,  etc.,  standing  for  letters. 
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Inpnted  from  a  long  passage,  say  of  soveral  pages,  and  it  is  often 

t  fault  in  short  messages. 

A  transparent  cipher  is  formed  by  shifting  the  alphabet  one  or 

lore  slejis  forward  or  back,  using  g,  for  example,  instead  of  a,  h 

yr  b,  i  for  e,  and  so  on.     The  only  tolerably  safe  alphabetic  cipher 

1  one  in  which  the  value  of  every  character  is  constantly  changing. 

I  convenient  code  of  this  kind  is  laiowu  as  the  key-word  system. 

I  depends  upon  a  table  constructed  as  follows  :                                      ^^M 

abcdefghiiklmnopqrstnvwxyz               ^H 

bcdefgnijklranopqrstuvwxyza              ^H 

cdefgni   iklmnopqrstavwxyzab             ^^| 

defgbi  jklmiiopqrstavwxyzabc        ^^^^H 

efghi   iklmuupqrstnvwxyzabcd        ^^^^H 

fffhi   i   Klniiiopqrstuvwxyzabcde         ^^^^H 

gnij  klmnopqrstuvwxyzabcdcf               ^^H 

uijklmnopqrstuvwxyzabcdofg              ^^H 

i   iklmnopqrstuvwxyzabcdefgH               ^^M 

B   JKlmnopqrstavwxyzabcdefghi               ^^M 

1   klmno  pqrstuvwxyzabcdefghij                ^^M 

1   Imnopqrstuvwxyzabodefgbijk              ^H 

'mnopqrstnvwxyzabodefgniikl               ^^M 

nopqr^tuvwxyzabodefgbi   ikim               ^^M 

opqrstuTWxyzabcdcfgnij  klmn               ^^M 

pqrstuvwxyzabcdefghi  j  klmno               ^^M 

qrstnvwxyz  abcdef  gh  i  j  k  Imnop              ^^M 

rs  tuvwxyzabcdefghi   j  kimnopq               ^^M 

JBtUTW.^yzabcdefghi   i   k  Imnop  qr               ^^M 
tuvwxyzabodcfgni   jklmnopqrs               ^^M 

nvwxyzabcdefg   lijklmnopqrst                ^^M 
vwxyzabodcfghi  j   klmnopqrstn                ^^| 
wxyz  abcdcfgni   i  k  Imnopqrs  tuv                ^^M 
xyzab  cdefgni   jklmnopqrstuvw               ^^M 

yzabcdefgbii  klninopqrstuvwx               ^^M 
zabiidofghi   j   klmnopqrstuvwxy               ^^M 

i  key-word  is  chosen,  and  wxitton  over  the  message  which  is  to        ^^ 

lumed  into  cipher.     For  example,  the  message  is,  "Send  me             1 

lOncy,"  .ind  the  key-word  is  "  Fox  " ;  the  words  will  then  be  pre-            1 

iir«d  in  tliix  maimer  :                                                                                 ^^1 

Foxf     ox     foxfo                                        ^H 

Send     me    money                                        ^^M 

low  find  tbo  fine  lottcr  of  the  key- word  (/)  in  the  horizontal  row       ^^M 

itbo  top  of  tbo  table,  and  the  first  lottcr  of  the  mesaage  («)  in  the      ^H 
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Aa  cryptography  is  now  used  chiefly  for  telegraphing,  mode 
ciphers  most  belong  to  one  of  three  classes  :  1.  Words  or  letten 
hiiving  an  arbitrary  signification.  2.  Numbers  representing  words 
or  letten«.  'A.  Words  or  letters  having  their  nsual  signification  bat 
standing  in  a  false  order. 

After  all,  the  art  of  cryptography  loses  nothing  by  being 
Htrict«d  to  the  ordinary  letters  and  numerals.     The  ingenuity 
peodcd  in  <U'vising  now  alphabets  of  dots,  lines,  mathematical 
aatronoraical  spnhols,  and  fantastic  forms  was  wnstrd.     thie 
of  this  kind  is  as  good  or  as  bad  as  another,  all  such  "  plain  ciphers,'' 
M  they  are  called,  in  which  the  meaning  of  an  arbitrary  alpli. ' 
sign  is  invariable,  being  easily  read  by  the  exercise  of  a  lin; 
(ience.     If  a  is  always  represented  in  the  cipher  by  the  same  sjrm- 
bol,  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  translator  whether  that  symbol  u 
an  arrangement  of  dots,  or  the  sign  -t- ,  or  the  note  _X>  "*"  •■''i*  ^S 
4,  or  the  letter  x.     The  method  of  solving  a  common  alphabv 
cipher  dejwnds  upon  a  ktiowlcdge  of  the  relative  frequency  of 
t«n  letters  and  combinations  of  letters  in  ordinary  writing.    Coo 
how  many  times  each  cipher  is  repeated  in  the  dispatch.     The  com-^ 
monnt  is  probably  r,  that  being  the  tetter  most  used  in  our  lan> 
goage.     Next  in  order  are  likely  to  I>c  t,  n,  o,  u,  i ;  afterward  r  i 
«/  the  rarest  letters  are  a*,  q,j,  z.    The  donble  letters  m,  tt,  II, 
mm,  Hit,  oo,  t<  arc  frequent ;  cy,  II,  and  m  arc  common   tcrniin 
tions,  so  arc  #,  td,  ty,  ly.  ing,  tion  ;  a  and  u  are  found  as  tcmiinalii 
of  a  Tcry  few  words — for  instance,  "  sea  "  and  "  you  "  ;  on  and  no, 
/o  and  [n]ot,  of  and  /o  [r]  often  come  together  in  revoned  posi- 
tions ;  tiit(7  is  very  common,  not  only  as  a  won!  in  '    ( 
part  of  a  word  ;  l/ml,  thi«,  there  are  also  common  ;  li  te 
indefinite  articles,  th<^  a,  an,  are  generally  suppressed  in  tclegran 
If  the  words  are  properly  divided  in  tbti  cipher  the  intvrpr 
will  >H>  child's  play  ;  but  in  most  cases  all  tho  words  are 
gvtbfr,  or  elMt  the  divisions  are  purposely  misjilacod.     At  the  bej 
ning  of  a  word  /i,  /,  ni,  n,  v,  and  y  must  always  bo  followed  b] 
vowel :  f>  by  /.  r,  or  a  vowel ;  r/  in  any  position  reqaircs  after  it : 
ro-                        liy  one  "f  the  other  vowels.    Starting  with 
fDi     ,      ,            opposit«  the  cipher  dimnutcn  all  the  rquira 
wfaidi  yon  think  you  nan  fix ;  if  joo  have  guessed  right,  yon 
•oon  re>co({iiin>  fnigmont»  of  words  ;  if          '         Lraeand 
■onM  of  the  li!tt(m  will  be  found  in  i:                      nibinstioM^  i 
you  nia*t  try  again.     It  nhould  ht  obs*                           rale  as  lo 
relatirc  frei]iM.fM.>y  of  tho  lett«n  ia  ool}  ..  -l..  .„-.,.,  of  the  avc 
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jpnt«<l  from  a  long  passage,  say  of  several  pages,  and  it  is  often 
t.  fault  in  ehort  messages. 

transparent  cipher  is  formed  by  shifting  the  alphabet  one  or 

steps  forward  or  back,  using  g,  for  example,  instead  of  a,  h 

Id,  I  for  c,  and  so  on.     The  only  tolerably  safe  alphabetic  cipher 

je  in  which  the  value  of  every  character  is  constantly  changing. 

>nvenieiit  code  of  this  kind  is  known  as  the  key-word  system. 

lepends  upon  a  table  constructed  as  follows  : 


odefgbiikimn 
defgniJKlrono 


odefghi  jklmn 
defgni  j  klmno 


efghi  i  klninop 

f  g  h  i  1  k  I  m  n 

B  n  i  j  k  1  m  n 

u  i  i  k  1  m  n  o 

i  i  k  1  m 

j  k  1  ra  n  o  p  q 

klmnopqr 


o 

P 
m  n  o  p  q 
r 
o  p  q  r  8 
Imnopqrst 
mnopqrstn 


o  p  q 

p  q  r 

q  r  8 

r  »  t 


o  p 

p  q 
q  r 

r  8 

8  t 

t  U  V  w 

U  V  W  X 

8  t  u  V  w  X  y 

t  u  V  w  X  y  z 

u  V  w  X  y  2  a 
V  w  X  y 


pqrstuvwxyz 
qrstuvwxyza 
r  8  t  nvwxyz  ab 
stnvwxyzabc 
tnvwxyzabcd 
z  a  b  c  d  e 
a  b  c  d  e  f 
b  c  d  e  f  g 
c  d  e  f  g  h 
d  e  f  K  n  i 


nopqrfj'tuvwxyz 
op qrstuvwxyza 
rutuvwxyzab 
stuvwxyz  abc 
tuvwxyzabcd 
uvwsjfyz  abode 
vwxyz  abcdef 


q 

r 

8 
t 

U 


P 

q 

r 

Is 

t 

nvwxyz abed 
Twxyz  abcdc 


z  a  b 
abc 
bed 
c  d 
d  e 
e  f 


u  v  w  X  y 
vwxyz 
y  z  a 
z  a  b 
abc 
bed 
c  d  e 
d  e  f 
e  f  K 
f  gti 
Ei 


I 


f  g  b  i 
Eh  i  j 


X 

y 

z 
a 
b 

0 

d 
e 
e  f 
f  g 
gb 
h  i 

i  j 
k 


wxyz  abcdef  g 
xyzabcdefgh 
yzabcdefffh  i 
sabcdefghi  j 


e  f  g 

g  h  i  j  k 
^  i  i  k  1 
i  1  k  1  m 
i  j  k  1  m  n 
j  klmno 
k  1  m  n  o  p 
1  mn  o  p  q 
i  k  1  m  n  o  p 
k  1  m  n  o  p  q 
1  m  n  o  p  q  r 
_Imnopqr8 
klmnopqrst 
1 kl mnopqrstn 
klinnopqrstuvwx 
1  in  II  o  p  q  r  s  t  u  V  w  X  y 


\i 


i 


i 


q  r 
r  s 

8    t 

t  n 
u  V 
V  w 


key-word  is  chosen,  ami  written  over  the  mcssago  which  is  to 
lliirued  into  cipher.     For  example,  the  inesKage  i.s,  "Send  me 
ley,"  and  the  key-word  is  "  Fox  " ;  the  words  will  then  be  pre- 
in  this  manner  : 


Fo  X  f 

Send 


o  X 
m  c 


f  o  X  f  o 
money 


few  find  the  first  letter  of  the  key-word  (/)  in  the  horizontal  row 
top  of  the  tabic,  and  the  first  letter  of  the  mewHtge  («)  in  the 
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first  vertical  column  at  the  left.     Follow  the  *  line  till  it  int 
the  /  colnmn,  and  take  the  letter  which  is  found  at  tho  pointi 
juni-tion  (x)  n*  fho  first  letter  of  the  cipher.     Get  the  other  lett 
in  the  same  way.     The  cipher  will  read  :  x^kt  ad  rcAym.     To 
Isto  it,  the  key-word  must  be  written  over  the  cipher — 


Fo  X  f 
X  8  k  i 


o  X 
a  b 


f   O  X    f  o 
r  c  k  j  m 


diffi- 


and  the  previous  process  reversed ;  that  is  to  say,  find  the  first  letter 
of  the  key  (/)  at  the  lop  of  the  table,  run  down  the  column  until 
you  come  to  the  first  letter  of  the  cipher  (j-),  and  take  for  the  trans- 
lation the  letter  which  stands  in  a  line  with  that  x  in  the  first  ool- 
nmn  at  the  left  of  the  table,  i.  c,  ».  Iliis  cipher  has  one  weak 
point :  If  you  guess  any  word  in  any  part  of  the  message,  you  can 
readily  diwovor  the  key-word  from  that,  and  then  the  whole  secret 
is  out.  Now,  if  you  know  the  subject  of  the  corn-Mpondcnce,  an 
inference  aa  lo  certain  words  likely  to  occur  in  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult, and  in  any  case  there  are  some  common  words  which  are 
ly  missing  from  dispatches  of  moderate  length.  Snjjpose  yuu 
the  cipher  xski  ah  rrJ^m,  and  yon  suspect  that  it  contains  the  w 
"money"  ;  write  that  word  over  thr  first  five  Icttern,  and  see  if 
table  will  yield  .i  »;vtij<fnct<)ry  result  by  the  same  process  last  de- 
scribed. It  will  not.  Try  the  word  in  connection  with  other  l«t- 
teni ;  when  it  is  placed  at  the  end.  you  solve  the  enigma,  the  letters 
rdym  being  convertwl  into  faxfo.  This  method  of  inter[>retatioii, 
however,  demnndn  so  much  time  and  patience,  to  say  nothing  <*f 
a  mcakiire  of  good  luck,  that  for  ordinary  purposes  the  cipher  is 
quite  safe.  Tho  key-word  systero  is  a  very  old  one,  but  it  has  rc- 
omtly  been  1  and  pnblishe<l  with  modificatioiM  for  military 

■ad  oommer  j.okcs.  

A  more  convenient  and  seeun'  cipher  was  devised  by  Mr.  Rot 
Stnf      "■  ,..f  the  French  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company, 

is  .  .  business  men,  an<i  Hpeoimcns  of  it  were  recent 

published  in  tho  re^x^rts  of  a  famous  lawMiit.     3i(r.  Slater's 

oonaiflta  of  a  vocabulary  "f  S-VOflOwor'"  •M"">K)re<l  con- 

from  1,  and  any  number  that  may  be  :v  .n  by  th. 

•!«•  19  takvB  as  ■  key.    8ttp|WMe  the  uk«;M<»|(e  tn  h*-^ 
RUHwy,"  and  the  key  to  be  3>Afla    ^'Senil**  in  the  vorabu 
nnrabervil  SO,a<U  ;  ai'ld  S,5<N»,  and  yira  baTit  SS,WM,  uirpoiritfl  wi 
aUmla  Uw  word  HnhnrndetL     By  the  maw  prooiMi  of 
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"me"  is  converted  into  pianist,  and  "  money"  into  precipitation. 

If  the  key  remains  invariable,  it  may  be  discovered  by  the  system 
lossing  already  described  ;  but  the  danger  of  this  could  be 
i  ly  changing  the  key  at  every  step — adding  2,500,  for  ex- 
iipl«,  to  the  first  nnmbcr,  2,C0O  to  the  second,  etc.     The  system 
lits  of  countless  variations. 

In  all  important  political  campaigns  the  use  of  a  telegraphic 
ryher  seems  to  be  necessary.  It  would  hasten  the  Reform  niillen- 
im,  iKjwevcr,  if  such  messages — being  in  no  right  sense  of  the 
ord  private  telegrams,  but  a  part  of  the  apparatus  of  popular  clec- 

lons — could  always  be  collected  by  Congress  after  the  close  of  the 
ontest,  and  exposed  to  public  view,  on  the  ground  that  the  people 
ight  to  know  exactly  how  their  business  h,as  been  conducted.  A 
Bw  of  the  secret  messages  of  the  Republican  agents  and  managers 
iring  the  exciting  days  of  November  and  December,  1870,  have 
pwi  examined  by  various  committees  of  Congress,  but  they  are  of 
ttJe  importance,  and  their  simple  devices  for  concealment  hardly 
serve  to  be  called  a  cipher.     The  following  is  a  part  of  one  of 

Mr.  William  E.  Cliandler's  dispatches  from  Florida  ;  the  rest  of  it 
eing  in  plain  English  : 

Koyw  and  Kasson  will  be  hero  on  Mondsj,  and  Robinson  mast  go  iin- 
lintdy  to  Pliiladi^Iphia,  and  then  pomc  here.    Can  we  also  have  Jones 
aiu  ?    Rainy  for  not  more  than  one  tenth  of  Smith's  warm  apples.     You 
tmn^rine  what  the  cold  fellows  ore  doin^. 

Mr.  Chandler  explained  that  Rohingon  meant  $3,000  to  be  de- 
posited  in    Philadelphia.      Jones  was   82,000.      liiu'ii.i/  indicated 
ivonbk*  prospect-s.     <S'//(i7/i'«  tearm  a]>phs  represented  two  hun- 
aud  fifty  majority,  and  the  cold  fdlo^ns  were  the  Democrats, 
'ith  a  few  digjjatches  for  comparison,  anybody  acquainted  with 
lio  history  of  the  Flurida  canv.iss  could  have  read  such  a  cipher. 

Tile  warch  for  cipher  (lispatches  on  the  other  side  yielded  no 
iwer  than  thirteen  different  codes,  including  in  elaborate  and  in- 
i-nious  forms  and  combinations  all  the  classes  of  ciphers  mentioned 
a  preceding  page  as  being  adapted  to  telegraphic  correspondence 
-letters  standing  for  other  letters,  and  used  both  with  fixed  an<l 
biftinff  keys,  two  letters  standing  for  one,  numbers  representing 
■Hciitiiig   words   and   phrases,    two    numbers 
Uer,  words  t.iken  in  a»i  .arbitrary  sense,  and 
rords  transjiosed  so  that  the  message  was  unintelligible  without  a 
By.     In  the  most  im{MjrtHint  dispatches  two  or  more  of  these  sys- 
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ems  were  combined  to  make  a  cipher  withiu  a  cipher. 

leoaagm  in  Orepon  wen?  (lisj^uincil  by  merely  s"1' 

ad  so  on  tbrougli  the  alphabet  ;  ihns,  <"/"}»</  fy<i 
more  explicit."  Tliis  Holution  wonld  occor  to  almost  any  intel 
gent  person  at  first  sight  ;  but  the  cipher  was  difficult  to  ' 
on  account  of  the  many  blunders  which  occurred  in  transit 
An  alphabet  in  which  every  letter  was  represented  by  two  oiktr 
letters  arbitrarily  selected,  looked  harder.  Uere  is  a  specimen  of 
it: 

YecifiiinsppaissitpiasitilaashshjrjrpiimiranssspocnaaimacniuyUnpinsiiniuip- 
eaaityyon. 

The  character  of  this  cipher,  however,  was  easily  determined. 
The  abundance  of  double  letters  showed  that  it  was  not  a  common 
alphabetic  cijiher  in  which  each  letter  is  represented  by  a  single  and 
Invariable  symbol  ;  and  the  fact  that  it  contnineil  only  ten  of  tt 
letters  of  the  alphabet  proved  that  it  was  not  read  )>y  a  Hhiftin| 
key.     It  mnst  therefore  be  based  upon  combinations  of  letters. 

lowing  assnmed,  a  translation  wax  instantly  made  with  the  help  of 
di«)iatch  which  was  partly  in  |ilain  English,  proper  names  only 
Ing  written  in  cipher.     It  began  :  "  Qvftt  f>pai»hiih  charge  of 
(nt  /  he  sent  to  jnapinsimt/tfpiil  but  not  to  the   otluir.     nrcva 
relaros  »enl  you  to-day."    The  first  cipher  word  was  evidently 

I  luune  of  a  ]>erson  ;  the  second  and  third  appeared  to  be  oamea  of 
oonnties.  If  we  suppose  each  cipher  letter  to  be  composed  of  two 
cbaractcra,  we  should  have  for  ityi/itm  n  word  of  four  letters,  the 
first  and  third  of  which  arc  the  same.  TXw  di!<pntcb  belonp*  to  the 
Florida  c<irrespoudcnce,  and  the  only  Florida  county  which  me«l 

I  these  conditions  is  "  Dade."    The  letters  of  Dade  are  repeated 
the  !•  ■1,  where  they  fit  t1"  ':  ,m<I) 

the  I      ,         ( ••«  so  far  made  w 

averapc  frequency  of  lettcnt.     Ai)plying  the  alphaliet  thus  ttegnn 
tho  dispatch  quoted  above,  we  obtain   the   following  fr 
"  .  .  ff  .  .  .  drtd  d  .  .  .  ar."  which  is  readily  converted  i 
hundred  dollars"  ;  and  the  rest  follows  rapidly. 

An  alphabetic  cipher  composed  entirely  of  doable  nnmben  g»v 

(jDore  troable.    There  were  not  many  iipe<!imm8  of  it,  and  it 
(Md  Ui  !  rule  i>f  '  ivc  frvqui'  '  tten  < 

I  at  I  >  <  I  that  t)  wasdonbi  ^beoii 

termiiied  by  tltc  name  circumstances  observed  in  the  doahlc-let 
e,  the  mt'  "^'  ubtained  by  a  saries  of 

lootr 
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W558e319S2766892T2042663455 

839820;U8{)55553993425333034844 

555227  GO.;!  :i2()20r)53131 664227829606 

»S8«H2fi64S9352279344933482313127 

»:;•  -J96 

aSiC.;...:  -  .-  ..'-  :.    ■.:,-■-.    -.     -■•■-•2 

4839668233932093395527824866 

524844354  ■?     "1 55969G5233 

82846648ft .-     '•3274803422066 

e«9273 1934  84803429655208268829320662766 

T755879382339952338448825533667760 

83332748775587934233554284663387662727 

fO      '  1 9384485542663187554893603320906633 

2U...;. ;.  = .  :T485596GG25939684318233G63320845534 

7782330G8448829696932082664893318934823131 

75932755527744484855905542425334 
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TTio  date,  Kigiiatiire,  and  address  led  to  the  supposition  that  the 
menxgc  might  refer  to  a  dispute  about  the  powers  of  the  Governor 
in  canvassing  the  Presidential  returns.  The  word  "  canvass  "  was  ac- 
cordingly searched  for,  and  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  line  the  follow- 
ing  arrangement  of  numbers  was  found  :  84,  66,  33,  87,  66,  27,  27. 
This  proved  to  be  a  fortunate  guess,  and,  ha^^ng  six  letters  to 
begin  with,  the  alphabet  was  completed  without  further  difficulty. 

Thrt-e  or  four  codes  were  studied  in  which  words  were  used  in 
so  arbitrary  sense,  or  numbers  substituted  for  certain  "tell-tale" 
These  were  read,  with  more  or  less  assurance  of  correct- 
by  collating  several  dispatches  and  considering  the  context ; 
tint  where  the  number  of  specimens  is  small  the  interpretation  of 
of  the  words  is  no  better  than  guess-work,  and  it  can  not 
depended  upon.      These  ciphers,   however,  always  excite  sns- 
I  they  were  not  employed  for  communications  of  much 
c,  except  in   combination   with   another  system,  to  be 
fix&minod  later.    The  "  Dictionary  Cipher  "  is  a  system  in  which 
■'ule   is   found   for  every  word  in  the  message   by  tum- 
.  ;«in  number  of  pages  in  a  vocabulary  previously  chosen. 
The  greater   part   of  the   Oregon   correspondence   was  conducted 
in   thi-    '  -  1 —p,   the  book  used   being   a  small   "  Household  Eng- 
lish 1  •  ,"  published  in  London.     The  secret  was  betrayed 
'1^  who  had  employed  the  same  code  in  bnsiness  trans- 
...-,  _uJ  the  process  of  deciphering  after  that  was  littlo'more 
TOi.  cxxviu.— NO.  2«8.  21 
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than  a  mechanical  operation.      A  number  of  dispatcbcA  in  a 
tionary  cipher,  however,  were   found   in  tho  Florida  and 
Carolina  bundles,  without  any  clow  to  the  book  by  which  ' ' 
made.     It  was  assumed  that  the  volume  was  a  small  on> . 
carry  in  traveling,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  convenience  the  num 
of  pages  to  be  turned  would  not  be  more  than  six  or  seven, 
the  small  dictionaries  accessible  were  accordingly  tried  with  one 
the  dispatches,  and   an  easy   translation  was  at    last    made 
"  Webster's  Pocket  Dictionary."    The  key  varied,  being  applied 
taming  back  sometimes  one  page,  sometimes  two,  three,  four, 
five  pages.     In  Oregon  the  translation  went  forward  instead 
back,  and  the  numlK-r  of  pages  was  always  four.     Tho  diction 
cipher  is  clumsy  to  use,  easy  to  detect,  and  liable  to  blunders  which 
are  not  readily  corrected. 

By  far  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  momentous  part  of  tlw 
recently  discloKcd  correspondence  was  conducted  by  means  of  n 
claboraU;  system  i)f  substitution  and  transposition  cipher  combii 
Arbitrary  equivalents  were  first  written  in  place  of  the  import 
or  *'  toll-tale  "  words,  and  then  the  whole  di.spatch  w.is  tnitis] 
Tho  substituted  equiv.ilent«  wore  sometimes  proper  nounx  {go\ 
ally  geographical  names,  as  America,  FVance,  Jiuasia,  Coptnha^ 
and  aomctimes  numbers.  The  transposition  of  the  words  waa  mad« 
cording  to  fixed  rules  or  scfjuenres  of  numbers,  and  the  scntencea 
rearranged  for  translation  by  the  us*'  of  a  duplicate  key  in  the  haodi 
of  the  jK-Tson  to  whom  the  dispatch  was  addrcs«cd.  Ili-re  is  a  »\ 
men  of  a  message  from  Columbia  to  New  York  ;  it  is  unly  the  Im' 
ning  of  a  long  tc-legram,  but  the  sense  is  complete  as  far  aa  it  goc« 

h'ow  bring  «afe  river  thing  stiilT  river  Wnrww  man  wonid  as  sD  Co] 
tiagcn   to  hnvo    rm   Warnaw  for  Scliaylkill  tbrongb   Rochester  tiobttylkiU 
raociTlnff  river  thv  looks  st  Danube  work  rocoivod. 

It  is  the  ooinbifiation  of  the  transposition  and  substitation  ay*- 
tema  which  makes  this  cipher  difficult,  to  interpret.  Dislocated  sen- 
lencw  can  be  rearranged  with  a  little  patience  when  tin-  nw 
ibo  words  is  known  ;  ami  a  xubstitution  cipher,  if  entmgh  «fic' 
of  it  arv  at  baml.  can  be  readily  ii  I  by  the  context. 

hero  the  Bignificanco  of  the  most  ii .,         ■•a  wonis  and  the 
arc  both  ooknown.    Tho  problctn,  accordingly,  is  to  rearrange  a 
traospoecd  aenteTi'  <tandbg  all  the  wordsi    The  feat 

would  hara  been  if  the  tnuialaton  had  not 

nippUed  witli  a  very  large  number  of  dtspat<-hea.    The  first  si 

I  a  fortonale  (ae«  at  the  meaning  of  one  of  tlia  cammoaaii 


ated  sen- 
ec«^^ 
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substitution  ciphers,  Warsate.     This,  after  a  few  trials,  was 

imed  to  bo  "  telegram,"  and  the  following  message  of  ten  words 

I  easily  deciphered  : 

[Cipher.] 

»w  tintj  r««d  all  anchanged  lost  are  idiots  cant  sitaatiou. 

[TmulEtlnn.] 

Gan't  read  last  telegram.  Situation  unclianged.  Thejr  are  all  idiots. 
The  name  order  of  words  was  tried  on  other  telegrams.  It  would 
messages  of  just  ten  words,  but  no  others.  Hence  the  key  evi- 
varied  with  the  length  of  the  dispatch.  It  was  now  observed 
iX,  the  number  of  words  in  a  message  was  invariably  a  multiple  of 
fire.  There  were  a  few  telegrams  of  ten  words,  a  few  of  fifteen, 
ly  of  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  so  on,  and  they  ran  up  to  two 
nndred,  always  proceeding  by  fives.  This  showed  that  the  con- 
had  taken  an  assortment  of  sequences,  or  blocks  of  num- 
iiiged  them  in  some  arbitrary  order,  and  adopted  them  as 
be  keys  for  transposing  and  rearranging  the  dispatches,  the  num- 
nr  of  words  in  the  message  being  the  clew  by  which  the  receiver 
Jew  what  key  or  combination  of  keys  he  must  use  in  the  transla- 
un.  To  reconstruct  tliese  sequences  by  collating  dispatches  of 
^ual  length  was  a  work  that  demanded  only  time  and  patience. 
Ive  thirty-word  telegrams  were  first  written  in  parallel  columns, 
jd  every  word  numbered,  thus  : 


%.^mm*. 

rinl  41ipiteli. 

TklH  Ikpitcli. 

Finbdbietelu 

Mo 

Vmt 

mm 

ngnn 
FnBoa 

To 
altnatloo 

RochcBtcr 

of 

Capeahaiien 

caplQie 

proopecta 

anawer 

»*i..a«.. 

to 

and 

HDd 

Amarlca 

did 

to 
(jiustloa 

to 

from 
can 

over 
what 

«C(1 

Africa 

de9i«rate 

Intend 

rentmiay 
to-dajr 

nndcntaodt 

wfafin 
jon 
you 
to 
nonUn* 

Florida 

VOll 

count 
macii 
In 

unswcr 

I'-Uf.ipO 

M.vvll" 
liiiHla 
•hall 

Thnuioa 

•■lOU 

Ktirope 

report 

eyory 

Thoma* 

Afric* 

aboat 

hut 

■tk»d 
wul 
wbtn 
to 

ho 
glm 

•rhll 
I>oi;lilnnfl 

lltUo 
and 

hIhiiiI 

mlwhiaf 

the 
Warsaw 

In 

It 

lint 

anU 

at 

"ar" 

aiu 
plocod 

h.'.t 

h"po 

ilUratch 

my 

rothlnjr 

data 

\t 

OI(i»,fvw 

acUag 

Bavaria 

ft|. 

eooin 

liilxod 

will 

thia 

ltd 

to-qltrbt 

Inwura 

up 

will 

will 

^^^K. 

Itnportuil 

l.iii.Ion 

k«w«p 

fiato 

Cop<>nhAprn 

^^K^.. 

ra.l 

Oi-.*Kon 

Orfiioo 

all 

onco 

Aiwwitr 

few 

AnivrleA 

i'on'vrt 

Air 

^B< 

bm 

Ititrnd 

he 

niiirnlnf 

reported 

^^^ 

^•nr«j.r^(t 

IhlnCT 

can 

(■artloa  • 
Vnuice 

ainoll 

out 

I'otoinaa 

hy 

^^^^^^^H 

II 

txrhlod 

In 

and 

^^^^^^^H 

UA 

EdUiliiuvb 

and 

aaUsOeil 

lfc-i«**V#t»'l 

JuU. 

W«. 

1. 

recclred. 

hope. 

itU 
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Tlie  task  now  was  to  find  a»  order  of  the  numlKT*  whicli  woui 
moke  sense  in  all  five  columns.     To  do  this,  little  griiii[ifl  of  won: 
were  tried  together,  and  tested  hj  compariBon  with  the  parol 
columns.     There  were  a  few  phrases  which  seemed  to  adjust  thi 
selves  naturally  ;  in  the  first  dispatt'h,  for  example,  we  have 
words  "  adjourned  until  to-morrow,"  and  if  we  look  for  a  noi 
live  to  adjourned  we  discover  that  there  is  no  word  in  the  col 
that  will  do  except  London.    This  order  of  numbers,  29,  37,  10, 
,  gives  in  the  second  column  "  U3  out  if  a,"  and  the  words  that 
cede  "  us  out"  are  evidently  "  intend  (25)  to  (5)  count "  (10). 
sequences  thus  bcgnn  are  easily  continued  ;  when  the  path  is  l< 
in  one  column  it  is  found  in  another ;  and  so  the  difficulty 
disposing  of  the  "  blind  words  "  is  avoided. 

The  proper  key  for  a  message  of  30  words  being  ascertaiaod, 
sequences  of  15,  20,  and  35  were  next  constructed  in  the  same 
manner.  Keys  of  35  and  40  were  also  made,  but  they  proved  to 
bo  merely  repetitions  of  shorter  ones,  and  the  work  was  therefore 
supposed  to  be  complete  with  the  key  of  .30.  But  as  the  proccM 
translating  went  on,  unexpected  difficulties  presented  themseir 
Tlie  ki^ys  fitted  so  perfectly  in  many  instances  that  there  could 
no  doubt  of  their  correctness,  but  there  were  some  dispatches  whii 
they  did  not  fit  at  all.  It  wa»  soon  discovered  that  for  every 
of  the  five  blocks  of  nuroWrs  there  were  two  keys,  or  Beqneoces, 
either  of  which  the  confederates  us<-d  at  pleasure,  and  Ktiil  later  U 
sppi'aretl  that  the  second  set  of  keys  was  a  mathematical  cornlati 
of  llie  first  set,  so  that  any  dis}iatch  could  be  translated  by  eitki 
I  one  of  two  keys.  For  example,  key  III.  consists  of  the  follow 
LMqanoe  of  15  numbers,  8.  4,  1,  7,  13,  5,  2,  «,  11,  14,  0,  3,  15,  12. 1 
'and  Uie  corrri.itive  key  l\' .  is  3,  7,  12,  2,  6,  8,  4,  1,  11,  15,  9,  14, 
10^  18.  The  lH*giuuing  of  a  certain  message  is  translated  accord! 
to  key  ni.  by  nuniberin);  the  words  consecutively  from  1  to  Ifl, 
thm  picking  them  out  in  the  order  given  above,  thus  : 

1  2        :)  4  0  6  7  8  0 

Too     last     do    received     answer    night      late  Warsaw    imder- 

10       11  13       13       14        15 

ctaod    me    dou't    want    to    ({uite    you,    Mcl 


But  pnvdsely  tba  same  translation  is  oblaim<I  by  wri<" 
wortls  th«  fignras  uf  thv  rorrelative  key  IV^  and  tb< 
>tbe  wor^  in  tlieSr  natural  uomnioal  order,  tboa  : 
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3         7      12  2  6  8  4  1  11" 

1*00     last    do     received    answer     night    late    Warsaw    under- 

15        9  U       6        10        13 

nd     me    don't    want    to    quite     you. 

Tht)  messages  having  been  transposed,  the  next  step  was  the 
ation  of  the  substitution  ciphers,  or  "blind  words."  In  most 
!thifl  was  easily  done  by  the  context.  Words  like  London 
1'^  Board),  lioc/ie^ter  (votes),  Syracuse  (majority),  Ithaca 
its),  Ilaaana  (Republicans),  Vopaiharjcn  (money),  were 
plain  that  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  as  to  their  meaning. 
{Anna^  Charles,  Jane,  Thomas,  William,  etc.)  proved  to 
no  meaning  at  all ;  they  were  "  mills,"  thrown  in  to  fill  out 
the  dispatch  to  the  number  of  words  required  for  the  key,  and, 
acn  the  transposition  was  effected,  they  always  fell  together  at 
end.  Numerals  were  represented  by  the  names  of  rivers,  and 
by  the  word  river.  The  precise  equivalents  of  several  of  these 
Ijihen  were  clearly  fixed  by  the  telegrams  in  which  the  figures  of 
ptes  and  majorities  were  reported  ;  for  example,  a  South  Carolina 
jndcnt,  after  telograpbing  the  majority  for  the  Hayes  elec- 
on  the  face  of  the  returns,  adds,  '■'■  Hhine  of  Tilden's  within 
fiMtllr  Thames  river  of  their  lowest."  Now,  it  is  known  that  one 
the  Democratic  eJectors  was  only  230  votes  behind  the  lowest 
tpublican  elector.  That  settles  the  meaning  of  Rhine,  Moselle, 
J^hanut,  and  river.  The  interpretation  thus  reached  is  confirmed 
numerous  other  instances.  All  the  other  numbers  are  equally 
dU  ascertained  ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  hardly  a  "  blind  word "  in 
vocabulary — there  is  certainly  none  of  any  importance — 
ihe  meaning  is  not  capable  of  demonstration. 

JoBN  R.  6.  Hassabd. 
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The  Diory  of  a  Sporteiuan, 

and  other  Novels. 
Smoke ;  A  Novul. 

Anna  Earenina : 


Virgin  Soil :    A  NoveL 
CliilJtiootl  nn<l  Yoatfa. 
War  and  Pvsoe. 
A  Novel. 


Sixes  the  time  that  Riiesin  and  Rnssian  litenaturc  have 
to  be  an  "  unknown  laud,"  and  the  past  developmi-nl  and  jx 
fntnre  of  the  RuMian  people  have  become  an  object  of  ttutiy  and 
interest  for  European  and  American  observer*,  but  two  Rumuui 
authors  have  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  world-wide  fame, 
ore  Ivan  Turgcnieff  and  Count  Leo  Tolstoy.  In  selecting  them 
representatives  of  the  Rusi^ian  national  literature,  the  critical 
mont  of  the  public  has  been  gnidcd  by  a  true  sen*f  of  their  talc 
their  poetic  force,  and  national  inij»ortance. 

Turgcnieff  and  Tolstoy  stand  undiaputedly  at  the  head  of  thft 
R(U6ian  literature  of  fiction,  and  as  fiction  has  for  a  long  time  beca 
tho  only  and  is  still  the  most  important  form  of  Rti--  '  '-itnro 
in  general,  as  well  an  one  of  the  most  powerful  iustrtm  ^ix'is 

progritis  in  Russia,  t>oth  novelists  may  be  considered  the  chiof 
rasentatives  of  the  Russian  national  intellect,  of  its  past  and  fi 
cnt  aspirations  and  develojiraeiits.      As  to  their  creative  poet 
genius  bitth  stand  on  a  nearly  etpial  level.     Hoth  are  endowed  wit 
thftt  kcH-nncss  of  obstnafion,  that,  deep  instinctive  knowlcdgw 
the  human  heart,  that  peculiar  magnetic  affinity  b«lwe«n  lb«  ; 
aod  the  nation  he  bdungs  t<>,  which  the  sacred  flame  of  genina  < 
eonfen  on  its  elect,     Kut  they  differ  widely  as  to  the  character  i 
tendcnoy  of  their  works — so  widely  indeed,  that  a  eotnpariaoa  be* 
tW"      ''     <  bocomoe  scarcely  poaflblc.    Ti  'is  abore  and 

bet<  Iia  port  of  Russian  peasant-lif*  !  its  pis 

aod  woei.    The  plain,  monotonuiu  existenn!  of  daily  toU  led 
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be  RnKgitin  laborer  in  the  midst  of  the  botindless  stcppo  inspires 
our  great  novelist  with  the  highest  poetry,  with  the  most  touching 
and  pathetic  feeling.  Even  nature,  which  be  loves  so  passionately 
and  describes  with  such  masterly  art,  assumes  under  his  pen  the 
:uliar  coloring  which  the  simple  imagination  of  the  people  sheds 
it.  For  the  pictures  of  Russian  peasant-life  he  has  reserved  his 
ightest  colors.  To  the  healing  of  the  sorrows  and  wrongs  of  the 
ant  he  has  devoted  all  the  power  of  his  genius. 

the  other  hand.  Count  Leo  Tolstoy  may  be  called  the  liter- 
representative  of  the  higher  classes  of  Russian  society.     In  his 
rk»i  we  find  a  true   and  vivid  picture  of   the  Russian  barstvo 
jobility),  with  all  its  pecidiar  characteristics,  its  poetry,  its  social 
ad  moral  philosophy.     Violently  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
by  a  premature  and  artificial  civilization  imposed  on  them  "by 
order  of  the  Czar,"  corrupted  by  the  double  influence  of  the  power 
oxer<;ised  over  their  serfs  and  of  the  Czar's  despotism   under 
li  they  were  themselves  compelled  to  bow  their  heads,  natu- 
ly  endowed  with  a  passionate  but  inconsistent  and  somewhat 
ildolcnt  disposition,  the  Russian  nobles,  or  at  least  the  most  intel- 
jent  and  best  educated  among  them,  had  at  all  times  a  marked 
Bndcncy  toward  a  contemplative,  brooding,  melancholy  mode  of 
fe,  devoid  of  action  and  full  of  a  barren,  self -consuming  skepticbm, 
irhicli  gradually  destroyed  all  p.'ission  and  individuality  of  charac- 
r,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  that  Danish  prince  who  might  well 
ive  passed  for  the  forefather  of   the  Russian  barin,  "o'ershad- 
rod  their  resolutions  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought."    Count  Tol- 
sy  is  the  historian,  the  physiologist,  the  poet  of  this  peculiar  type, 
his  works,  taken  as  a  whole,  present  a  complete  natnral  history 
that  type,  but  a  natnral  history  written  by  one  who  himself  be- 
ongs  to  tho.«c  whom  he  describes,  who  has  felt  in  his  own  heart 
thi>  pangs  of  their  melancholy,  who  himself  laboM  under  their 
lults  and  poHsesscs  their  virtues.     Social  problems  have  little  or 
interest  for  him.     He  touches  them  In  his  novels  only  so  far  as 
belr  existence  reflects  in  some  manner  on  the  development  of  his 
''     ''  rells  with  preference  on  such  subjects  as  arise  out 
■  d  relations  of  civilized    life,  and  which  require 
DID  the  author  the  finest  and  most  delicate  psychological  analysis. 
•  ^    --  of  fiction  ho  is  a  thorough  master,  an  artist  of  aston- 
.(<  power;  but  to  tlie  life  of  the  people  he  is  a  stran- 
)i«  nyinpathy  for  its  suuple  forms  seems  affected,  and  when  he 
Fbappcn  IQ  draw  a  picture  of  poasaut^ife  it  gives  us  the  impres- 
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ion  aa  if  a  wcll-edacatod  and  benevolent  nobleman  luM  tis  nhat' 

seen  of  country-life  in  passing  through  a  village  iu  Li«>  travel- 
ing-carriage and  four. 

The  same  contrast  existing  in  the  character  of  their  worka 
marks  also  the  personal  appearance  of  each  of  the  great  Rnsainn 
novelists.  TurgeniefTK  tall,  somewhat  stooping  figure,  his  \0agt 
white  hair  and  Howing  beard,  bis  mild  blue  eyes  and  broad  featturca, 
to  which  a  good-nattired  smile  gives  a  pecaliarly  benevolent  and 
dreamy  expression — all  suggest  in  him  one  of  those  village  patri- 
archs whom  one  occasionally  meets  in  Russia,  who  have  Koen  and 
thought  and  suffered  a  good  deal  during  their  long,  eventful  life, 
And  who  on  their  decline  have  acquired  the  practice,  if  not  the 

leory,  of  that  great  truth,  that  "  to  understand  means  to  forgive.'' 
Loo  Tol.itoy  is  a  good  deal  younger  than  his  great  liteniry  ronttnn- 
porary  ;  he  ia  now  some  forty-five  years  of  age.  Ilia  feature*  am 
not  handsome,  but  carry  the  marks  of  deep  thought,  of  serioiu 
Btudy,  and  of  tormenting  inner  conflict*  of  the  heart  .and  mind. 
He  Ik  a  perfect  typeofwh.it  iLe  Germans  call  a  "  Grflblcr.''  Ia| 
bin  ni)pcarance,  hi.>i  demcunur,  bin  way  of  speaking,  he  bctrnjni  a  • 
aecustome<l  to  subject  each  feeling,  each  step  iu  life,  to  a  tubtile^l 
■earohing  analysis,  lie  m  himself  what  he  describes  in  bis  uoreb^ 
the  "  Russian  Ilamlet." 

Of  all  the  numerous  novels  Turgenieff  has  published,  and  cvary 
one  of  whtith  was  looked  upon  as  an  event  in  the  literary  etrelcv  of 

1  civilized  nationx,  it  is  his  fip»t  works,  "  The  Sportsmao'a  Diarj  " 
i  a  few  other  NUiall  novels  which  appeared  about  the  same  pe- 
riod (1840-'fi4),  for  which  he  is  especially  entitled  to  an  immortal 
fame.     Those  early  works  are  all  positive  cn-ations  of  his  gcniiut.j 
Their  Kubjects  are  taken  from  that  Ru.H.Hian  peasant -life  fur  whichl 
Turgenieff   has  always  shown    such  heartfelt  sympathy,  and   thm] 
beauties  and  poetic  interest  of  which  he  was  tlio  first  to  reveal  toj 
tho  European  pablic,      "  Tbo   Sportsman's  Diary  "  pon»ist«  of 
MriM  of  diaconovoted  •ketobM^  the  result  of  obaervalioiu  n>ad«  ij^ 
«  •portaman  during  bia  nunblea  through  the  woods  and  steppes  of  j 
central  Rnmia.     This  "  tportsman  "  U  in  most  cases  undoubted]) 

L Turgenieff  himself,  wh.  -■'•-     "   'u  early  y      '  hill 

family  estates  in  tbo  \  li  of  the--  ■>  u 

a  perfect  gem  of  poetry  and  liniple  dranuitic  force.    One  idea  per> 
rades  them  all :  the  desire  to  show  to  Russian  society  all  the  Ihm»-j 
umm  and  injustice  of  serfdom,  all  the  evil  tnflnenoes  it  vxercised 
the  ostanllj  mild,  tolvraot,  and  eminently  gifted  oatore  of 
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Russiau  peasant.  Turgenieff,  in  bis  "  Sportsman's  Diary,"  was  one 
of  the  foremost  pioneers  of  emancipation  in  Russia,  and  this  title 
to  immortality  shall  never  fail  him  as  long  as  a  human  heart  still 
beats  for  liberty  and  truth  ! 

In  one  of  these  sketches  the  artiut  shows  us  an  old  peasant  living 
in  the  midst  of  pathless  woods  all  alone.     He  is  never  seen  in  the 
neighboring  villages.     Some  hold  him  for  a  sorcerer,  others  for  a 
highwayman,  but  nobody  knows  whence  he  came,  nor  what  his  past  j 
life  has  been.      Lost   in   the  woods  during  a  terrible  storm,  the 
"  sportsman  "  meets  with  that  mysterious  figure.     While  the  wind 
is  howling  around  and  flashes  of  lightning  illumine  the  dark  forest, 
the  olil  man  tells  liira  his  dreary  story — how  in  his  youth  he  had . 
bad  a  beautiful  wife,  and  how  his  master,  the  harin,  fell  in  Iove| 
-irith  her  and  took  her  away  from  him.     Once  on  a  hot  simimer  day 
the  sportsman  sees  a  peasant  stretched  nearly  senseless  on  the  road- 
side.   He  approaches  him  and  hears  that  he  is  ill  and  poor  and  un- 

blc  to  do  the  work  for  his  master  ;  everything  he  possesses  has  j 
been  sold  to  pay  the  taxes  and  he  himself  has  been  whipped  nearly' 
to  death.     "  Now,"  he  exclaims,  "  all  is  indifferent  to  me  !    There 
is  nothing  to  rob  me  of  any  more  ;  they  can  not  make  me  more 
miserable  than  I  am  1  " 

And  so  in  each  of  these  sketches  a  vivid  picture,  awful  in  its 
natural  simplicity,  of  all  the  horrors  of  slavery  arises  before  us, 
adorned  with  the  magic  beauties  of  nature  with  which  the  miserable, 
down-trodden  serf  lives  in  constiint  communion.  By  far  the  most 
markable  of  these  antislavery  sketches  is,  however,  the  one  enti- 
tled "  Mumu,"  which,  though  not  forming  a  part  of  the  "Sports- 
man's Diary,"  belongs  to  the  same  period  of  Turgenieffs  literary 
career.  It  is  the  story  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  peasant  and  his  dog,  to 
.whith  the  former  is  passionately  attached  and  which  he  calls  by  the 
only  sounds  he  Is  able  to  pronounce,  mu-mii!  The  bark  of  this  dog 
once  happens  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  the  mistress,  the  ban/nia, 
nervous  old  maid,  who  gives  the  order  to  drowni  the  beast.     Tlio 

loor  deaf    an<l   dumb   man   obeys,  and   drowns   his   only   friend 
with  hi«  own  hand.     Tliia  plain  story,  the  subject  of  which  might 

ipear  almost  trivial  in  its  simplicity,  is  told  by  TurgcniefF  with 
cli  a  pathetic  feeling  and  in  a  language  so  full  of  poetic  force, 
it  produces  on  the  reader  a  powerful  and  lasting  imprea- 


Tben*  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  the  "  Sportsman's  Di- 
ary," and  especially  *'  Mumu,"  contributed  in  a  groat  measure  toward 
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gaining  the  hcartu  of  RuBiiian  society  for  the  holr  caui>e  of 
cipation.  With  the  accomplishment  of  this  work  Turgenicff  seer 
to  hare  spciU  all  he  had  of  lore  and  kindly  feeling  for  his  people. 
Ho  cc&Acd  to  draw  his  subjoctti  cxclusircly  from  Russian  peasant- 
life.  'Vhe  frame  of  his  works  became  wider,  and  rm braced  the 
vholo  Russian  society.  Bat  at  the  same  time  the  f.-iciilty  of  cre- 
ating pvn<itirc  tj7»cs  seemed  to  forsake  him.  Emerging  from  the 
epben;  of  the  plain  workingman's  life,  the  poet  perceived  in  all  the 
rwt  of  society  nothing  but  a  dark  crowd  of  unprincipled  men  or 
of  weak  skeptics,  incapable  of  any  true  feeling,  tlcvoid  of  a  set  pur- 
pose and  guiding  rule  in  life.  For  them  he  has  nothing  but  gall 
and  contempt  in  bis  heart,  satire  and  mockery  on  his  lijw.  Tin 
only  being  whom  he  exempts  from  this  sweeping  verdict  is  th4 
RuKHtan  Woman.  She  st.inds  aloof  from  all  the  baseness  of  practi 
cal  life — of  that  sliam  which  is  offici.nlly  calle<l  "cirilization"  il 
Bnaaia.  Ilor  heart  is  whole  and  sincere  in  its  pas^ons  as  in  it 
faults,  !»nd  is  exalted  far  above  the  petty  " Hamlets"  who  play  tht 

'  first  parts  among  the  male  portion  of  society.      For  this  reaaoB^ 
woman  w  always  the  suffering  party  in  TurgeniclTs  novels.     She 
•uffers  or  perishes  by  the  love  of  a  man  unworthy  of  her,  standing 
far  below  her  in  point  of  energy,  honor,  and  courage. 

Tliis  negative  view  of  Russi.nn  .society  pervades  all  the  larger 
and  smaller  novels  of  Turgenicff,  from  "  Rudin  "  to  "  Fathers  and 
Sons,"  and  reaches  its  climax  in  "  Smoke,"  where  not  one  single 
ag  figure  is  to  be  found.  Here  the  novelist  seems  utterlj 
ideapairof  bis  own  country  and  of  its  future.  "Smoke"  is  tha 
literary  death-knell  of  the  aristocratic,  intelligent  class  of  RuMians 
irocb  as  the  double  inflHcn<'c  of  serfage  and  autocracy  had  shaped  it, 
£rcc  tbd  women  of  that  rlasx  find  no  more  pity  at  the  poetV  hands  : 

[iK-ne,  the  heroine  of  "  Smoke,"  is  a  designing  adventuress  who^^ 
(tor  having  once  had  the  "honor"  to  attract  the  attention  of  "a  I 
♦■y  biifh  personage "  (by  whom  the  Emperor  himself  ia  evidently 
OMBi '  '    herself  of  the  y  thus  afforded  toj 

liar  f'     „       !^  on  in  the  world  ^,   lier  husband's  ad*, 

minislrative  career.     The  whole  upper  class  of  Rnssian  society  i 
rcprvaentfd  by  Turgenieff  aa  a  ^  '    "      .  cooc«il«xl  f(v  ' 

da«ignin(r, oorrapted,  and  unprii  "K41.     As  a  hi- 

nicri-  'in  "liberal"  Russia  of  modern  days,  ".*<mokc"'  hai 

|4I  grr^i  '•-  •»;  importance.     Appearing  aa  it  did  during  the  decaj 
^  tbo  arbt4)rra(io  pcriu<l  ^f  tniulfnt  Russian  history,  It  "ums  np  tb| 
twralU  of  the  latter,  and  mariu  at  thit  nniQ  time  the  brgimung  of  1 
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Bcw  national  epoch,  the  awakening  of  the  people  itself  to  an  inde- 
ideut  political  and  social  life. 

Turgenieff  is,  however,  unable  to  understand  rightly  this  new 
paltire  in  the  intellectual  development  of  modem  RiLssia,  as  his 
Bazaroff  "  in  "  Fathers  and  Sons,"  and  especially  his  last  novel, 
'  Virgin  Soil,"  undoubtedly  prove.  The  uncouth,  energetic  repre- 
entatives  of  "  Young  Russia  "  are  utter  strangers  to  the  veteran 
ct.  In  representing  them  as  children  of  that  same  aristocracy 
rhom  he  sneers  at  in  "  Smoke,"  Turgenieff  commits  a  grave  error, 
it  often  happens  \r\Xh  the  great  men  of  literature  or  history, 
Purgenieff  fails  to  recognize  a  social  event  which  he  himself  has 
belpod  in  bringing  about ;  he  does  not  perceive  that  the  men  whom 
be  now  treats  as  a  set  of  turbulent,  half-crazy  children  are  but  the 
ons  of  th.at  same  peoj)le  whose  cause  he  formerly  espoused  with  so 
inch  ardor.  The  social  importance  of  TurgeniefTs  writings  in 
1)6  intellectual  development  of  Russian  society  has  ended  with 
'Smoke."  But  his  fame  as  a  poet,  as  a  profound  judge  of  the 
buman  heart  and  its  p.is8ions,  will  never  die,  for  it  belongs  to  all 
nations,  to  all  ages. 

Count  Leo  Tolstoy  is  in  this  respect  Turgenieffs  equal,  indeed, 

tho  subtileness  of  hb  psychological  analysis,  perhaps  even  his 

ktiperior.     But  in  everything  else  both  authors  are,  as  we  have  al- 

eady  mentioned,  the  verj'  antipodes  of  each  other.    The  first  of 

Tolfitoy's  works,  which  appeared  shortly  before  the  Crimean  war, 

'Childhood   and   Youth,"    marked   the   place   its    author   was   to 

Bccupy  in  Russian  fiction.     This  strange  book,  which  can  scarcely 

\\>K  termed  "a  novel,"  contains  a   full   and  eminently  poetic  ac- 

eouut  of  the  education,  moral  and  intellectual  development  of  a 

poung  Russian  nobleman.     The  first  part  of  it,  "  Childhood,"  is  a 

tn  of  Russian  domestic  life,  of  wonderful  beauty  and  purity. 

je  author  dwells  with  fond  tenderness  on  every  petty  incident  in 

libe  early  life  of  his  hero.  Prince  Nechludoff.     With  a  masterly  art 

l4|  profound  knowledge  of  those  mysterious  laws  by  which  from 

Fijltiif  of  early  impressions  the  nature  and  character  of  man  are 

lually  Bha])e<],  the  author  shows  us  how  the  idle  and  monotonous 

iDtry  life  in  Russia,  devoid  of  intellectual  interests,  works  on  the 

uud  and  imagination  of  a  naturally  clever,  impressible  boy.     Nech- 

ludoff  becomes  a  dreamer,  utterly  detached  from  the  re.ilitics  of 

r-<lay   life,  thirsting  for   higher,  metaphysical   science.      Tlie 

Ict  in  abstract  philosophy  which  he  pursues  at  tho  nnivorsity 

indefatigable  ardor  give  a  new  direction  to  his  morbid  mind ; 
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be  becomes  a  skeptic,  an  infidel,  and  thence  rushcR  headlong  into ' 
the  coaneot  form  of  sengualisni,  into  a  life  of  dissipation  and  de- 
bauchery of  every  kind,  which  wltimately  lends  liim  through  a  Beriea 
of  the  bitttTw*!  deceptions  to — suicide. 

This  ty|>o  of  the  Russian  nobleman,  created  by  Tolstoy,  a  typo 
wp  meet  with  in  almost  every  one  of  his  novels,  and  hia  method : 
of  treating  it,  might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Tolstoy,  ax  a  i»t>r-| 
trayer  of  Rijssian  oociety,  is  still  more  negative,  still  more  discon- 
solate than  Turgenieff.  Yet  it  is  not  so.  While  the  latter  finds 
in  the  Russian  .aristocracy  notliing  but  an  artificial  graft  on  tho 
nation's  body,  rotten  to  the  core,  and  past  any  attempt  at  regcncm- 
lion,  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  though  perfectly  aware  of  tho 
rices  and  foibles  of  tho  class  he  describes,  seeks  to  revive  it  by  an 
ideal  bom  out  of  its  own  life,  by  a  philosophy  corresponding  to  aU 
its  peculiar  ch-iracteristics. 

Tliis  ideal  is  the  family  with  all  tho  feelings,  duties,  and  plea- 
sures it  engenders,  and  severed,  in  order  to  preserve  its  entire  purity, 
from  all  interests  and  passions  of  public  life.  This  philosophy  is  a 
peculiar  sort  of  fatalistic  creed,  somewhat  similar  to  Schopenhauer'a 
pessimism,  or  llartmann's  "  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious."  Ac- 
cordinc  to  this  crce<l,  the  individual  is  utterly  powerless  in  the 
f  I'st  history.     Hie  progress  of  the  human  rao«  ia 

I  rotary  forces  working  in  and  by  the  mawwi,  vn- 

conscioasly  for  tho  latter,  and  the  greatest  wisdom  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  consists  in  submitting  passivrl  '  riooa 

forccH.     To  the  expounding  of  this  curious  j  :  ;.  has 

devoted  his  most  important  work,  "  War  and  Peace."  For  iu  rab* 
jiH't  he  has  selected  one  of  the  most  eventful  epochs  of  mod«tB 
Russian  history — the  great  national  struggle  with  Napoleon  in 
'  '  In  a  scries  of  masterly-drawn  pictures  he  attempts  to  provs 
.it  .ill  the  so-called  great  men  of  the  time,  from  Napoleon  himaelf 
down  to  the  lart  of  the  Russian  generals,  wcro  nullities  in  tbeai- 
'    d  their  ''■■   ■  ■     *  the  fact  of  being 

)  of  a  ms  lich  pushed  them 

fit'.iir'l      U  inn^t  Iw  confessed  that  this  stiniuwhat  childish  philoso- 

'  :  'icroas  impreflsioa, 
"  II  n*y  a  pas  d« 


rriii: 


fhi^liUy 


ii.MS  nn  the  reader  n-  — 
..f  ;(.!■  woll'knnwn  l 

I'hanibre  1 

•-  ideal  of  family  life,  which  he 
i\  "  War  and  Peaos^"  ve  find  in  his  last  noTsI 
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lished  ft  year  ago,  "  Anna  Karenina,"  As  a  tnie  and  artistic  pic- 
of  "  high  life "  this  novel  is  a  masterpiece  without  an  equal, 
erhaps,  in  any  literature.  In  one  frame  the  author  has  combined 
ro  love-stories — the  one  pure  and  quiet,  the  other  passionate  and 
linal.  Tho  latter,  the  love  between  the  heroine,  Anna,  and 
lie  brilliant  aide-de-camp,  Prince  Vronsky,  is  conducted  by  Tolstoy 
ep  bv  step  to  its  tragical  end  with  a  pitiless  logic,  and  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  all  the  subtUe  instincts  of  the  human  heart,  of 
|I1  the  iimumerable  prejudices  and  peculiarities  of  Russian  aristo- 
atic  life.  The  scene  of  the  heroine's  suicide,  which  she  commits 
throwing  herself  under  the  wheels  of  a  railway-train,  is  in  its 
Kgical  grandeur  one  of  the  most  remarkable  dramatic  effects  in 
lodem  literature.  Beside  these  two  rebel  hearts,  who  seek  their 
way  to  love  and  happiness  in  open  defiance  of  the  decrees  of 
iy«sty,  the  author  has  placed  another  pair — the  plain,  unsophisti- 
.  country  gentleman  Levin  and  the  young  girl  who  ultimately 
1C8  his  wife.  Their  romance,  disturbed  for  a  moment  by  the 
btcrfercnce  of  the  disorderly  element  in  the  person  of  Vronsky, 
>W8  on  quietly  and  peacefully.  The  young  Mrs.  Levin  becomes 
utterly  prosaic  and  even  somewhat  slovenly  rnaterfamilias ;  her 
isband  remams  what  he  always  had  been,  a  quiet  country  gentle- 
in,  ignoring  entirely  all  manner  of  social  "problems"  or  political 
[questions,''  raising  his  com  and  potatoes  with  the  persistency,  if 
Dt  with  the  civic  courage,  of  a  Cincinnatus.  And  at  the  close  of 
\e  Iwok  we  seem  to  hear  the  author  exclaiming,  "  Go  and  do  like- 


Such  is  the  moral  and  social  creed  of  this  great  poet  of  Russian 
istocracy.  The  reader  will  not  be  slow  in  detecting  all  its  shal- 
nesB,  An  author  who  says  to  the  class  he  represents  :  "  You  are 
Bgcd  from  the  rest  of  the  people — you  are  by  nature  lazy  and 
ait,  that  is  tnie,  but  no  matter  ;  be  still  more  indolent,  retire 
»eu  for  all  from  public  life,  bury  yourselves  in  your  families,  on 
Hid  you  sh.all  be  saved  ! " — such  an  author  is  uncon- 
i^  a  bitterer  satire  on  that  class  than  any  of  its  most 
iptacable  eucmies  could  have  done. 

Thus  the  two  greatest  novelists  of  modrm  Russia,  both  bom 
|>d  br»H^  in  that  class  of  Russian  society  which  has  until  now  held 
I   the  scepter  of  IntcUoctual  and  political  power — both, 
-vith  a  »ct  pnrjwse,  the  other  unconsciously,  pa«s  a  death- 
irmnl  agaimtt  the  present  social  organieatiou  of  their  country. 
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In  their  works,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  actual  condition  of  Knssian  so- 
ciety is  reflected  with  a  merciless  accoracy.  They  are  not  only  the 
poets,  they  are  the  physiologists,  the  historians,  of  their  people,  and, 
by  the  powerful  influence  they  exert  on  the  public  mind,  they  may 
yet  prove  to  be,  in  defiance  of  the  proverb,  "  prophets  in  their  own 
land!" 

S.  E.  Shbyitch. 
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RETRIBUTION  IN  POLITICS. 


Nkaklt  ten  years  ago  the  right  of  the  colored  man  to  vote  waa 
made  as  firm  and  secure  a»  a  conHtitutional  provision  could  establish 
it.  Afl  a  question  of  pulilic  policy  and  justice  it  was  Bettled.  The 
people  passed  npon  and  decided  that.  There  remained  but  the  tests 
and  ordeal  of  experience.  It  was  not  to  be  disturbed  or  questioned 
except  for  great  and  permanent  ctUs.  This  was  the  condition  of 
the  right  of  colored  suffrage  when  two  important  facts  attracted  at- 
tention. The  first  was,  that  the  Congressional  representation  of 
the  Southern  States  had  been  great  ly  strengthened  ;  and  the  second 
was,  that  the  colored  vote  could  no  longer  be  relied  upon  by  the 
Republican  party,  but  that  it  waa  rapidly  passing  into  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  resulting  in  a  Congressional  delegation  from  the 
:-'  '  liuost  entirely  Democratic,  and  in  a  solid  South.  Confident 
I  in  and  control  of  that  vote  were  followed  by  such  disap- 

pointment at  ita  loss  as  attends  the  loss  of  property  deemed  most 
weurc. 

The  disappointment  was  intensified  by  the  reflection  that  the 
eatire  ColoVed  population  is  now  to  be  counted  in  apportioning 
TVprescntation  among  the  several  Statex.  and  that  the  political  influ- 
ence of  the  South  is  thereby  increased.  Dissatisfaction  and  a 
•"  resistanf'  '  ■,  those  who  had  looked  upon  the 

vote  n»t  1'  le  to  their  parly.     They  spoke 
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freely,  gometimcs  harshly,  about  striking  Howa  the  increased ! 
em  reprcdontation,  ami  Keeme<l  williug  to  abandmi  colored  sc 
if  neccflitory  to  that  end.     It  wm  because  of  this  sentiment  and  f« 
ing  that  tbo  discassion  of  negro  enfranchisement  in  the  Ia«t  on 
bcr  of  the  "  Review "  was  possible.     Two  or  three  years  agol 
would  have  been  welcomed   neither  by  editor  nor  reader, 
from  this  it  appears  how  little  the  sentiment  of  hnmanity,  and 
much  the  coiisideration  of  party  advantage,  influenced  and 
trolled  the  action  of  many  who  at  one  time  were  most  clamor 
for  negro  suffrage.     Negro  suffrage  rests  npon  the  natural  right 
the  citizen,  or  upon  constitutional  provision,  or  upon  both.     I 
opposed  to  its  recognition  and  establishment  in  the  Constitution  i 
thi-  United  States  ;  but,  when  declared  to  be  so  established,  I 
nised  it  as  fixed  and  permanent.     And,  in  the  article  which  I  cd 
tnbnted  to  the  8<.Tie9,  I  thought  it  quite  sufficient  to  maintain 
it  was  tlmx  fixed  and  permanent ;  and  I  endeavored  to  show  '• 
under  favorable  opportunitiefl,  its  exercise  need  not  be  hurtful 
society. 

In  his  article.  Governor  Hampton  treata  the  qnestion  aa  settll 
■od  says  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  policy  or  the  motiTcsl 
nni,  the  right  conferred  by  the  Constitution  is  irrevocable,  and  tt 
it  is  now  thv  part  of  statesmanship  to  give  its  exercbe  that  din*ctid 
which  will  be  most  beneficial  and  least  hurtful  to  the  l)ody  polit 
Speaking  for  the  people  of  MisKiscippi,  Mr.  Lamar,  with  great  fo 
and  directness,  maintains  that,  being  made  a  free  man,  a  proper 
bolder,  and  a  tax-payer,  the  negro  could  nut  be  excluded  from 
"privilege  and  duty,"  the  "  right  and  obligation"  of  the  citiiea 
vote.     lie  u  ■:  fact  that,  in   1WJ9,  "the  whita' 

people  of  M  y  voted  at  the  poll"  in  favor  ut 

ratifying  the  enfranchising  amcndmimt.     Mr.  Stephens  trraU 
qae«tion  of  ncgn>  suffrage  as  sottled,  ami  nut  to  be  distarbed ; 
deoUrca  it  the  duty  of  all  friends  of  humanity  to  give  It  a  fair  ir 
"  with  an  earnest  and  hopeful  effort  for  its  sucocaa."    I  have  grou]] 
the  argomenta  of  thorn  three  rlistingui«hed  men  of  tbo  S>nth  tt 
tlM>  jostioe  md  Uborality  of  tbcir  views  may  diatinctiy  and  togethvr 
app«Hu-. 

The  motit  Rtriking  qoality  of  General  Oarfleld'a  argaateatl 
that,  while  in  aet  phrase  he  ia  for  free  aoffrage,  in  tone  and  spi^ 
bo  makc«  an  apology  for  failure.    Conw^l-    -  *'    *   '^ 
rights  of  tb«  c<>lon<d  people  are  ercry  jra. 
mpactad,  bo  yet  aaerta  that  it  is  a  moefcery  to  mj  that  tnSn^ 
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has  been  free.  With  marked  emphasis  he  declares  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  South  the  benefits  of  suffrage  have  been  defeated  by 
fraud,  violence,  and  threat-s  of  loss  of  employment.  Are  we  com- 
pelled to  take  a  view  so  discouraginjt  ?  Or  is  it  but  the  language  of 
the  partisan  ?  In  respect  to  political  rights,  the  races  are  equal. 
Together  they  arc  now  to  conduct  public  affairs.  Is  there  such  in- 
eompatibllity  that  the  races  can  not  harmonize  in  maintaining  good 
government  ?  Will  the  stronger  race  domineer  over  the  weaker  ? 
This  has  been  the  prediction  of  many.  The  hopes  of  the  peojtle  re- 
jected the  prediction.  Now,  however,  a  strong  man,  one  who  has  ob- 
aervcd  much,  and  whose  hopes  have  all  been  for  the  success  of  what 
Mr.  Blaine  8])eak8  of  as  an  experiment,  declares  it  in  a  large  degree 
a  failure.  If  the  experiment  has  failed  daring  these  last  ten  years, 
why  has  it  failed  ?  During  much  of  that  time  the  army  of  the 
United  Slates  was  distributed  throughout  the  South.  It  was  used 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Republican  party,  through  the 
inctramcntallty  of  the  colored  vot«.  For  like  purpose  the  Federal 
judiciarj-  was  used  in  many  localities.  It  may  not  be  claimed  that 
there  was  then  good  government  in  the  South.  It  was  bad — bad 
for  the  colored  man,  as  it  was  for  the  white  man  It  was  the  sub- 
Stitntion  of  force  and  fear  for  the  constitutional  government  by  the 
people.  That  was  the  period  of  corruption,  and  strife,  and  blood- 
shed. In  such  a  period  we  can  not  judge  of  any  attribute  of  free 
government,  or  of  the  capability  of  any  part  of  the  people  to  main- 
tain free  government.  That  period  passed  aw.ay,  and  with  it  the 
corrupting  influence  of  the  Freedman's  Bureau.  The  political  ad- 
venturers who  exercised  power  without  right  or  merit,  and  enjoyed 
wealth  without  labor,  "  sought  safety  in  flight."  Thus  the  malign 
inflaences  were  removed  that  had  powed  distrust  and  discord,  and 
excited  hostility  between  the  races.  If  General  Garfield  will  only 
oonoider  the  colored  man's  improved  condition  since  this  change 
took  place,  his  greater  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  his  political 
rights,  his  conceded  security  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  civil  rights, 
and  his  more  harmonious  relations  with  the  white  race,  he  will 
i^urcly  review  and  reconsider  the  opinion  which  he  expressed,  that, 
in  inany  parts  of  the  South,  the  negro  has  been  deprived  of  all  the 
beoe6tfi  intended  to  bo  confeiTcd  upon  and  secured  to  him  by  the 

rage. 

Mr.  Blaine  thinks  the  negro  is  controlled,  whatever  way  he  may 
vote.  He  attributes  his  conduct  to  some  influence  stronger  than 
Uut  of  hi»  own  conviction  and  will.     What  does  he  mean  by  "  the 
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persuasion  of  the  Freedman's  Bureau,"  at  the  period  when  the  TOte 
'  "was  all  one  way  ?  To  whom  does  he  refer  as  "  the  men  who  ooo» 
trolled  the  negro  vote  at  the  outset,  in  the  interest  of  the  RcpabB- 
can  party "  ?  They  were  the  eamo  "  adventurers  who  exerrtted 
power  without  right  or  merit,  and  amaxsed  wealth  without  labor." 
They  were  the  coadjutors  of  the  Froedman's  Bureau.  The  com- 
bined influence  was  pernicious.  The  officers  and  agent*  of  tbe 
Bureau  were  its  emissaries.  They  were  found  everywhere.  Tb*y 
obtained  and  abused  the  confidence  of  the  colored  people.  They 
provoked  and  organized  the  strife  of  the  races. 

Tlie  control  of  the  vote  by  these  Influences  could  not  last. 
Boon  came  to  an  end.  The  colored  people  could  not  be  ke]it  in  I; 
Qorance  of  their  real  and  true  interests.  They  learned  that  the 
crca*e  of  public  indebtedness  and  the  profligate  expenditure  of 
public  money  would  place  burdens  upon  their  own  eboiilders,  and 
impair  the  value  of  the  products  of  their  labor.  Inflaenced  by  thvM 
and  other  proper  considerations,  they  united  in  large  ' 
the  Democrats.  The  result  was,  as  I  hare  said,  the  ' 
the  Southern  States  of  the  right  of  IocaI  Bclf-gorcmment,  and  a 
puriT  and  better  administration  of  public  affairs.  Mr.  Bloinp  is  ooi 
willing  to  conce<le  to  the  colored  voter  a  change  of  party  relatioM 
upon  intelligent  conviction.  lie  attributes  such  a  change  to  fraud 
and  >nolenc<? ;  for  he  says  that,  by  "  fraud,  intimidation,  violcn< 
and  murder,  free  suffrage  on  the  part  of  the  negro  in  tho  South 
fatally  impairciL"  For  a  stalemfjiit  so  broad  Mr.  Blaine  must  rel; 
upon  evidonce  "  of  the  baser  sort,"  nuich  of  which  has  long 
been  rejected. 

How  is  it  that  Mr.  Blninc  may  <'iiiim  miirh  crvdit  for  liU  *arly 
continued  snpi>ort  of  negro  suffrage,  and  yi't  deny  to  the  negr^ 
capacity  of  frtf  and  uncontrolled  action  ?    It  may  not  be  quMi 
that,  in  the  days  of  bis  political  vaaealage,  tbe  negro  was  am 
eontrol  of  what  Mr.  Blaine  dMoribsa  as  the  "  persaasiciii  of 
Freedman's  Bureau,^  nnd  of  the  men  who  rontmlli'd  h!i> 
the  interrst  of  the  Il4>publican  party";  but  his  capacity  <  . 
I  gent  election  is  not  to  be  qutwtioned  merely  because  be  may 
a  Democrat.     Mr.  Blaine  makes  thi 

that  for  mnanripat ion,  fur  cltlsvnidiii  y. 

ral  privilcgtii,  the  negro  la  tndebt«d  to  the  Kcpublican  party,  and 
that  therefore  his  allegiance  ia  to  that  party  ;  and  that  so  long  as 
Im  is  allowed  the  freedom  of  ohoioe  be  can  lad  will  vote  with  oo 
olhsr  pnrty.    He  dedans  it  tbe  "  wnM—nM  of  MMunption,"  "  tb« 
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very  bravado  of  argument,"  to  claim  that,  upon  his  own  choice,  he 
■would  vote  with  the  Democrats.  That  is  the  strongest  statement 
ever  made  against  negro  suffrage.  The  vote  is  nearly  one  million. 
The  claim  is  that  it  is  not  free — is  never  to  bo  free,  but  belongs 
to  a  party ;  that,  because  of  past  obligations,  it  can  not  change. 
In  its  membership  and  in  its  aggregate  it  can  not  change.  It  can 
Dot  consider  questions  of  principle  or  qnestions  of  policy.  It  may 
not  listen  to  the  demands  of  patriotism,  nor  the  appeals  of  self- 
interest,  as  opposed  to  the  requirements  of  the  party.  Its  obliga- 
tion to  party  can  never  be  discharged.  Whether  questions  relate  to 
the  honor  of  the  country  or  the  welfare  of  the  people,  it  can  exer- 
no  free  and  independent  judgment.     It  would  be  a  matter  of 

ouB  concern,  could  a  party  claim  a  vassalage  so  numerous  and  so 
abjoct.  But  that  claim  is  being  repudiated  by  the  colored  vote 
itself.  In  the  demonstrations  preceding  the  elections,  and  at  the 
polls,  its  independent  action  in  many  of  the  States  has  stamped  the 
claim  of  ownership  as  false  and  arrogant. 

But  Mr.  HIainc  asks  the  question,  "  Why  should  the  negro  have 
been  disposed  to  vote  with  the  Democratic  party  ?  "  Is  that  ques- 
tion asked  by  one  who  sincerely  believes  in  the  capacity  of  the 
negro  to  vote  intelligently  upon  questions  affecting  the  public  wel- 
fare, and  that  his  action  will  be  governed  by  an  enlightene<l  judg- 
ment and  a  patriotic  purpose  ?  Then  I  answer  that  the  same  con- 
siderations should  govern  the  negro  that  ought  to  govern  any  other 
voter.  He  should  vote  npon  his  convictions  of  right  and  duty.  If 
Democratic  policy  is  more  likely  to  promote  the  public  good,  then 
it  should  bo  supported  by  the  white  and  colored  voter  alike.  He 
who  t«l!«  me  how  the  white  man  should  vote  tells  me  as  well  how 
tJie  colored  man  should  vote.  When  once  in  the  box  the  ballot  has 
no  color.  Its  only  quality  depends  upon  the  fitness  of  the  candidate 
it  may  help  to  elect,  and  upon  the  views  he  may  carry  into  legisla- 
tion, or  the  measures  he  may  adopt  in  the  administrative  service. 

full  answer  to  the  question  would  require  a  statement  of  the 

OH'*  why  any  citizen  should  give  that  party  his  support.  Such 
rca»on«  might  be  found  in  it«  devotion  to  constitutional  obligations ; 
in  ila  adherence  to  the  "supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military"; 
in  itn  maintenance  of  the  separation  and  mutual  independence  of 
cburcb  and  ntJite,  "for  the  sake  alike  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom"; in  its  htistility  to  a  "corrupt  centralism,"  which  threatens 
tlte  dnttruction  of  tlie  right  of  local  self-government ;  and  in  its 
deTotion  to  economy  in  public  expenditures. 
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eompCMB  of  tts] 
rwnrd  dhaQ  ao(  be  in  approral  of  the  frigjitfiil  criaca  tbat  diane* 

I  tariaad  a  lata  AdaiaiatratiiMk   Tbe  uzc*  were  aoCradaeed,  bat  tba 

I  ware  laiiaiiad.    BBniwiiiltii  aarerit j  was  tbe  iwle  of 
lectioa  ;  oOrial  fararitisiB  the  ataadard  of  aoeoontabOitj.    Wa 

^gatlwiptoaitahtyi  eodnitfioedeta,    la  thb  Dot  la^gaaga 

loaghttooaa?  Plaaaa  tall  ow  wh j  it  ia  boC  aa  1 
aod  proper  for  tbeoolarad  aa  for  tbe  white  voter?  Wliat  obligation 
does  be  owe  to  partj  that  takca  fron  hiai  tba  ligbt  to  nae  tbia,  tba 
Iwgnage  of  patiiotifn  f 

la  Ibe  qaaatioB  repeated  ?    Tbea  I  aay  tbat  tbe  colocad  Toter,  i 

^iatalBgaat  to  nndentand  bii  dntjr,  and  boocat  to  diaebargv  h,  cot 
sot  remata  with  the  part  j  that  eomipted  and  destroyed  thr  St 
(OfarwiMBta  of  tbe  Sontb.     I  will  be  pardoned  for  appropriat 
■d  wpwdiieiag  what  Mr.  Lamar  baa  w  weO  uud  on  tbia  ral 
''Belanaoa  baa  been  made  to  tbe  great  change  whirh  tbe  ciectid 
Aom  in  tbe  negru  Tote  tbronghout  tbe  South.    Tbe 

'  WNiMiion  b  eanlj  ex]>laincd.  Let  any  intelligent  Xortbem 
reriew  tbe  histor)-  cif  the  State  goTi-rntrn-nts  of  the  South  for  tbc 
last  tea  yean  nn<kT  Repablican  mlc — their  grom  and 
dkhoPlty,  their  taorbilant  taxation,  their  rackl«aB  tx^ 
tbair  oppreMon  of  all  native  intcresta,  the  social  agoniea 
wfaich  they  have  forxsed  all  that  was  good  and  pore  to 
tliroogh  a  flery  famac«  ;  the  character  of  the  men — many  of  them 
— ihry  hnre  placed  in  power  ;  and  then  itay  if  such  a  rtatc  of  things 
in  a  N'nrthfirn  or  W<!i<t^>m  Sut«  would  not  have  been  a  «are  and 
natural  prc('iin<or  of  a  Il<'pu))lican  defeat,  bo  absolute  and  eotnplcta 
that  the  ver}'  naniu  of  the  party  woulrl  have  bocoino  in  that  State 

J  a  naniu  of  scorn  and  rcproadi.     Thm  why  ithoald  not  tliat 

[hara  ouourred  in  t)\v  South  ?    An-  we  to  atwuroe  t'  lilacfci 

'bava  neitber  inxlinot  nor  n>a«on— have  no  sense,  I  '^^oe, 

ooniciencc,  no  independence ;    tlut  in  every  8oathera  State  tb 
Ibralldom  of  the  nogro  vote  to  party  leaders,  even  wbeo  abondo 

^'1>y  tbero,  b  so  unquestioning  aod  abjeet  that  no  amoant  of 
rtan  cut  him  I<><h><'  frotu  tlicto  or  ti-ai'h  him  the  advantage  of  a  mor 
ualursl  and  wbo]i<Miiuv  |M)liticaI  alliani-i>  ?    To  reason  thus  is  i 

Vto  aay  that  tlti-  negro  is  unfit  for  suffrage,  and  to  lorrcndt 

[argiUDaot  Ui  those  who  hold  that  hu  ought  to  b«  dbfr 
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The  influencee  that  governed  many  of  tho  colored  people  in  aid- 
~mg  the  whites  to  place  the  Southern  States  under  Democratic  con- 
trol were  truly  stated  by  one  of  themselves,  the  most  prominent 
man  of  the  race.  For  the  first  time  after  reconstruction,  tho  Demo- 
crate  carried  Mississippi  in  1875.  Because  the  colored  race  had  the 
Dujority  in  that  State,  the  fairness  of  the  election  was  disputed. 

Congress  and  in  the  Northern  press,  with  great  bitterness  and 
sitivonoss,  the  result  was  attributed  to  fraud  and  violence.  There 
was  then,  a.s  now,  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  testimony  of  willing 
witnesses  to  e.stablish  violence. 

The  Rev.  H.  W.  Revels,  a  colored  man,  had  recently,  before 
tt  time,  been  a  United  States  Senator  from  that  State.     Ho  waa 

observer  of  public  events.     On  the  7th  of  November,  1875,  a 

■  days  after  the  election,  and  before  the  result  was  fully  known, 
he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  President  Grant : 

Mr  DEAB  Sm :  In  view  of  tho  resnlts  of  the  recent  election  in  our  6tat«>, 
Bve  determined  to  write  you  a  letter  canvassing  the  sitaation,  and  giving 
'  views  thereon.    I  will  premise  by  saying  that  I  am  no  politician.    Tboagh 
Itring  been  honored  by  a  seat  in  tlie  United  States  Senate,  I  never  have 
ght  political  preferment,  nor  do  I  ask  it  now,  but  am  engaged  in  my  coll- 
-a  minister — and,  feeling  on  earnest  desire  for  the  welfare  of  oil  the  people, 
reepectire  of  race  or  color,  I  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  submit  to  you 
consideration  a  few  thoughts  in  regard  to  the  political  situation  in  this 
ftte. 

Since  reconstruction,  the  masses  of  raj  people  have  been,  as  it  were,  en- 
«ved  in  mind  by  nnprincipled  adventurers,  who,  caring  nothing  for  the 
untry,  were  willing  to  stoop  to  anything,  no  matter  how  infamoas,  to  secure 
power  to  themselves  and  perpetuate  it.  My  people  are  naturally  Republicans, 
but,  a»  they  prow  older  in  freedom,  so  do  they  grow  in  wisdom.  A  great 
portion  of  Uiom  have  learned  that  they  were  being  used  as  mere  tools,  and, 
as  in  the  late  elections,  not  being  able  to  correct  the  existing  evil  among 
_th«msolve8,  tboy  determined  by  casting  their  ballots  against  these  nnprinci- 
ed  ndTciiturers  to  overthrow  them. 
My  pe<i|)le  have  been  told  by  these  schemers,  when  men  were  placed  npon 
ticket  who  were  notoriously  corrupt  and  dishonest,  that  they  must  vote 
'  tbvm ;  tlint  the  salvntioD  of  the  party  depended  upon  it;  that  tho  man 
utohcd  the  tiiiket  was  not  a  Republican.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
I  these  malignnnt  demagogues  have  devised  to  perpetuate  the  intellectual 
adage  of  iny  people.  To  defeat  this  policy  at  the  late  election  men  irre- 
otivo  of  race  or  party  afTilintions  united  and  voted  together  against  men 
kiiwn  to  he  Sucomputont  and  dishonest. 
Til  r  till."  late  civil  »trifo  liav?,  in  my  opinion, 

DO  <'  :   perhaps  in  some  localities,  and  would 
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•w:.:  -w  jr^:  i4«  u:-t  -Jie  -.iZj-tzk^  :'  ^-r  jiIbS  jii  ^i  iJ:a:c  ' '~~''  '^cve^ 
liiit  .«M«i  ia.  ■;riir  tiis  iiMj  slij  u;nzii^<i  i:-:c»:i-r«»  :t  :£.•«  «&£  tte 
Mb-.innbaia  %  wsa^  31t  -stfx':^  '^la  sStKi  :(  -w'-^vn  is  v  LarrD^  tsicB.    I 

«^  jntdpics.  Sid  &>-jd  %T  t^  zuiiififs  T=>:c  viiyL  I  v*»  iwcsoL  ';^  Slate 

tad  lAraaid  calj  v>  ;a3ii:Qi:  =iieddcr«*.  izz':c.Uf£  .-cI/  '*':c-:^  =-£s  »>  cfiee. 
iBii  icQi^  u  r«ab:r«  ecef-i-ebw  :«cv'rts  ti-;  rkAo.  :L->:>L?c.4ii  vccj!  htte 

la.  v/otSsdao.  >c  ae  mj  v>  t.:^.  i£,i  ^o  ti«  R«j.i:l..-as  7*r:y  cf  the 

yor-h.  tcjc  I  dcca  ::  ar  .ii-j-.  ir  :«i»:f  cf  :zt  ^ecc'-i.  v.ts  I  ;c«N&t  theie 
£ku  a  '.rdtf  sLis  tier  trA  'ijt  viiv  P<i<-'z-'i^  '^'-  ^^c^-ic  ."■":■£?».  tiLoiiM 
K-x  fiz&r  sikct;.te*«fi*iic.  vilcii  OEfUin  •icSA^.ino  «mb  ^esrou  to 

E.  W.  ErrxLSL 

A  ftrciDgeT  docoment  can  rot  b«  f  r<>iaoed  ia  faror  cf  colonid 
niSnz«.  It  is  a  plain  ftatecent  of  the  or:«I  bc&iA^  that  had 
been  maiotained  bj  **  compt  rin^ "  CTer  both  no».  azhl  of  the 
means  wed  to  **  incolcate  "  hatred  b<etve«n  thvm.  HaTin^  a  ma- 
jorit  J  in  the  State,  the  coIore<l  peop-le  were  able  to  cvatinoe  the 
■trife  of  the  races,  and  to  perpetuate  their  own  fMHitica!  power. 
Bat  intelligentlj  and  patriotio^llT  thev  onite^l  wi:h  t^  whites  to 
•vrerthrow  the  power  of  the  '*  onprincipled  adventmrk'  to  drive 
them  from  the  State,  and  to  restore  good  goTemiseiit.  The  help 
came  like  food  and  water  to  a  starring  and  fami^hcri  fWfMf.  And 
for  it  honorable  and  gratefol  return  was  made,  at  the  cen  «e«sion 
of  the  I^egislatnre,  in  the  enactment  of  law$  providing  extraordi- 
nary  «ecaritT  for  the  rights  of  labor  in  Mi^ii«ippL 

Whr  confuse  and  cheapen  a  di-ciu«ion  like  the  pnMent  by 
thrusting  into  it  qne«tionA  of  personal  consistenov  *  Why  tarn 
aside  to  consider  one  another's  motives  ?  Who  of  the  rvaderv  of 
the  "Review "cares  for  either?  Bnt  Mr.  Blaine  thinkn  it  tueful 
to  his  argnment  to  suggest  that  in  my  eye#  the  com|s)<ii«>c  of  the 
oolorcd  man  depends  npon  his  voting  the  Democratic  tjciv*.  IVvo- 
tion  to  troth  compels  me  to  say  that  my  confidence  in  hi*  ja\lgment 
w  an  independent  voter  is  strengthened  by  the  circnmstancv  that  I 
do  find  him  TOting  that  ticket.  Really,  I  conld  not  rwpect  him 
Tcry  much  if  Mr.  Bbune^s  opinion  of  him  were  cnrect,  that  he  is  a 
political  fixture^  immorable  under  influences  that  control  other  and 
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fatrioiic  minds.    Prior  to  tbe  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment, but  as  late  as  September,  1865,  Governor  Morton,  in  a  care- 
fully prepared  speech,  used  the  following  language :  "  Look  at  their 
condition.    As  I  said  before,  only  one  in  five  hundred  that  can  read 
of  them,  until  within  the  last  few  months,  never  off  the 
tation — most  of  them  never  oat  of  the  county  in  which  they 
ive  and  were  bom,  except  as  they  were  driven  by  the  slave-drivers. 
n  yon  conceive  that  a  body  of  men,  jr/iite  or  Mack,  who  have 
n  in  this  condition,  and  their  ancestors  before  them,  are  qualified  i 
be  immediatelij  lifted  from  their  present  state  into  the  full  exer- 
\e  of  2^oUtical  power,  not  only  to  govern  themselves  and  their 
'ibors,  but  to  take  part  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States? 
'oji  tftey  be  regarded  as  intelligent  or  independent  voters  ?     The 
re  statement  of  the  fact  furnishes  the  answer  to  the  question.'''' 
Because  of  a  subsequent  zeal,  so  extreme  as  to  be  questionable, 
for  the  adoption  of  the  F'ifteenth  Amendment,  would  3Ir.  Blaine 
lescribe  him  as  "  a  conspicuous  convert,"  and  attribute  his  zeal  to  a 
leeire  to  add  to  the  voting  strength  of  his  party  ?    Since  the  adop- 
on  of  the  amendment  was  declared,  it  has  received  that  true  sup- 
port from  the  Democratic  party  which  each  citizen  owes  to  every 
provision  of  tlie  Constitution. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1870,  I  visited  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leAns  for  the  first  time.     Quite  unexpectedly  I  was  called  upon  to 
at  a   Democratic  meeting.      Without  note   or  preparation 
batever,  I  stepped  upon  the  platform,  decided  upon  one  thing 
,  and  that  was  to  say  just  what  was  becoming  on  my  part  to 
oak,  !ind  proper  for  the  men  of  Louisiana  to  hear.     For  no  pur- 
se of  self-vindication,  but  as  expressing  my  present  views,  I  ynUl 
from  what  I  then  said : 
"  It  is  a  question  for  you  to  consider  very  carefully  what  atti- 
dc  you  men  of  the  South  shall  occupy  toward  the  colored  popu- 
tion.    Tlicre  is  a  deliberate  purpose  on  the  part  of  adventurers 
rom  the  North — a  class  of  men  who  are  described  as  carpet-bag- 
to  appropriate  the  entire  colored  vote  of  the  South  to  their  > 
And  what  is  their  cause?    It  is  not  your  cause ;  it  is  not' 
colored  man's  cause  ;   it  is  tbe  cause  of  plunder.    And  the 
ucstion  presents  it«clf  in  this  form  :  Aie  you  men  of  the  South 
illioif  that  these  adventurers  shall  appropriate  that  large  vote — in 
'lorn  States  a  majority  of  the  entire  vote?  .... 
V  0  come  to  exist  between  you  and  the  colored  peo- 
c  of  the  South.    How  will  you  pLice  yourselves  in  regard  to 
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these  new  relations  ?  They  have  not  been  of  your  oeekiog, 
they  luay,  perhap*,  not  have  been  sought  by  the  negro,  Viut  he  is  • 
Totcr  in  Louiiiiana,  as  he  will  be  in  Indiana,  If  the  Fifteenth  Auicod 
ment  is  declared  adopted,  and  it  is  not  worth  your  while,  nor  is 
worth  my  while,  to  go  back  on  the  fixed  fact.  These  new  reUtioai 
are  upon  you.  How  are  you  to  conduct  yourselves  toward  the  col- 
ore<l  people  V  Is  it  possible  that  the  stranger  can  now  come  in  and 
make  these  ancient  servants  of  yours  his  servants  and  your  cncniy? 
....  In  my  judgment,  the  colored  people  will  be  satinfiiMl  if  yoa 

j«8sure  them  that  you  will  give  them  just  laws,  fairly  administered. 

\I>o  this,  and  then  the  outside  adventurer  can  not  turn  their  vo< 

lagainst  you.     Let  the  colored  man  understand  that  the  leginlati 
of  your  State  is  not  being  carried  on  to  make  a  few  men  rich  at  thi 
expense  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  .  .  .  Appeal  to  the  col 
ore<l  man  to  stand  by  you  in  your  fight  for  honesty,  for  justice,  f( 
integrity,  and  for  equal  laws,  and  that  a[ipeal  will  reach  his  heart 
ri'iidily  as  it  reaches  the  heart  of  the  great  body  of  the  white  poo» 
pie." 

Why  does  Mr.  DIaine  depart  from  the  subject  of  his  argnment, 
to  arraign  many  of  the  States  for  their  policy  toward  the  colond 
people  ?     He  recites  in  much  detail  the  provisions  of  statutes 
he  attributes  to  the  intention  of   reCnslaving  the  race  ;   ai 
charges  the  responsibility  ujwn  the  Democratio  party.     A  bolt 
I  inding  of  the  responsibility  that  attaches  to  either  party, 

I  .,  ii'd,  rwjuires  a  more  exact  statement  of  the  siej>3  by  whie 

tbe  Estates  passed  from  the  condition  of  war  into  practical  relati< 
with  the  Union.  Tlie  first  period  was  that  of  the  provisional  gor 
emroents.  The  j>olicy  of  establishing  such  governments  had  its 
origin  in  Mr.  Lininhi's  amnesty  proclamation  of  December  8,  18631 
Under  its  provisions  the  authority  of  the  United  States  was 
clarod  restored  over  portions  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and 

tloyal  State  government  wn«  reinangurati^l." 

llr.  RIaine  says,  "  It  waa  roserved  for  Ix>uL>iana  to  outdo  boi 
Soutli  Can>Uiia  and  3Iissii>si[)pi  in  this  horrible  legislation,"  and 

"tpeeifiea  that,  the  contract  once  made,  the  negro  laborer  wu 
lowed  to  leave  his  place  of  leniployment  during  the  year,  m 
a|>on  prescribed  conditions  ;  deductions  might  \uf  matle  from  wagM 
for  injuries  dune  to  aoimaU  and  implfmento  committ4!d  to  bii  earo| 
bimI  for  bad  or  negUgtuit  work  ;  and  tmpudeooe,  cwcaring,  and 

idacrat  langnagc,  and  qnamling  :>  ^ig  with  one  anothi 

mero  prohibited  and  punitbed.     ^\  >k  you  of  thU  cl 
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Bt  the  States,  that  it  is  an  abridgment  of  the  freedom  of  the 
negro  that  he  ia  forbidden  to  indulge  in  impudence,  B'wcaring,  and 
indecent  Language  in  the  presence  of  the  family  where  he  is  em- 
ployed ? 

"WTiy  were  such  regulations  required  or  permitted  ?  At  that 
ae  the  agricultural  laborers  of  that  State  were  exclusively  col- 
ed.  They  constituted  a  majority  of  the  entire  population.  At 
Bce,  and  without  preparation,  they  were  transferred  from  a  condi- 
on  of  servitude  to  one  of  freedotn.  No  one  could  predict  what 
^onld  follow.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  their  tendency  was  to 
\bandon  the  country,  and  crowd  the  cities,  and  follow  the  camps. 
I  Men  of  both  sections  contemplated  the  possible  results  with  anxiety. 
^BTas  freedom  to  mean  exemption  from  labor  only  ?  Congregating 
^Hi  large  numbers,  and  unemployed,  were  they  to  sink  into  vice,  and 
^Ho  degenerate  into  vagrancy  ?  The  benevolent  and  the  humane 
'  were  anxious  about  the  result,  for  the  sake  of  the  colored  people 
bemselves.  Men  in  responsible  and  public  positions  had  also  to 
DDsider  the  possible  effect  upon  the  material  welfare  of  the  coun- 
ry.  Was  an  entire  section  to  remain  without  labor?  Were  the 
ada  to  lie  without  cultivation  ?  Should  we  become  the  purchasers 
om  other  lands,  and  not  the  producers  of  the  great  staples  of  the 
»uth  ?  Jlr.  Lincoln  seems  to  have  considered  all  these  questions  ; 
»r  in  his  amnesty  proclamation,  to  which  I  have  referred,  there  is 
jis  remarkable  paragraph  :  "  I  do  further  proclaim,  declare,  and 
ake  known  that  any  provision  which  may  be  adopted  by  such 
it«  government  in  relation  to  the  freed  people  of  such  State, 
rhirb  shall  recognize  and  declare  their  permanent  freedom,  provide 
Br  their  education,  and  which  may  yet  be  consistent,  as  a  tempo- 
iry  arrangement,  with  their  present  condition,  as  a  laboring,  land- 
bss,  and  homeless  class,  will  not  be  objected  to  by  the  national 
executive." 

A  Slate  Constitution  was  soon  thereafter  adopted.  It  estab- 
(hed  the  permanent  freedom  and  provided  for  the  education  of  the 
'  freed  people."  To  carry  out  Mr.  Jjincoln's  suggestion  in  the  par- 
iph  which  I  have  quoted,  it  only  remained  to  ado])t  such  regula- 
long  M  were  necessary  and  proper  for  the  "  freed  people,"  as  a 
|lsboring,  landlens,  and  homeless  class." 

GcTieral  Banks  was  then  in  command  in  Louisiana.     He  gave 

Ntructiirn  to  the  paragraph  in  the  orders  he  issued  and  in  the 

\\\qva  he  adopted.     In  his  General  Order  No.  23,  February  8, 

he  based  his  regtdations  of  labor  upon  the  a^umption  "that 
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Iftbor  in  a  public  duty,  and  idleness  and  vagrancy  a  crime,"  and 
this  law  of  labor  should  be  enforced.  He  fixed  the  prices  to  be  paid 
at  from  three  to  eight  dollars  per  month.  He  provided  that  wag«s 
should  be  deducted  in  c.i«e  of  the  sickneBs  of  the  laborer,  and  that, 
if  the  laborer  feigned  sickness,  food  also  might  be  withheld.  It 
was  also  provided  that  "  indolence,  insolence,  disobedience  of  or- 
ders, and  crime  should  be  suppressed  by  forfeiture  of  pay,  and  such 
punJBhments  as  are  provided  for  similar  offenses  by  army  regula- 
tions." Under  that  order  the  colored  laborer  of  Louisiana  was 
place>d  under  military  rule  ;  and,  if  insolent  or  disobedient  to  hk 
employer,  would  suffer  loss  of  pay,  and  other  punishment  such  as 
would  be  inflicted  upon  a  soldier  guilty  of  disobeying  the  orders  of 
his  commanding  officer.  By  other  regtilations,  "no  band  could 
leave  the  place  without  ^Titten  license,"  and  "  each  baud  will  b« 
responsible  for  the  loss  or  careless  damage  of  tools,  stock,  or  any 
other  property." 

Mr.  Blaine  denounces  these  provisions  as  horrible,  and  as  a  "csna*- 
lees  and  cmel  oppression  of  a  whole  race."  They  are  the  pRxlnct 
of  a  provisional  government,  which  rested  for  its  aijtii'  .>n 

Kr.  Lincoln's  proclamation.    And  neither  in  their  origin,  i  :     '  W 

nor  their  purpose  can  they  truthfully  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
Democrats.  The, fact  that  they  may  have  passed  into  the  subse- 
quent legislation  of  the  State  can  not  change  any  rcsponiiibility 
that  did  attach  t<i  their  origin  or  purpose.  And  if  any  one  were  to 
repe:it  that  the  enactment  of  such  regulations  of  labor  looks  to  iU 
refinslavement,  I  would  find  the  complete  vindication  from  such  a 
chargcoftheprovisionalgovemment.il  "  '  "tminiKtrafiun  in  the 
fact  that  the  adoption  of  the  Slate  (  ion  was  ccmcurrent, 

mnd  that  it  provided  for  the  immediate  and  unconditional  emanci* 
palion  of  the  slaves.  In  the  year  1805  provisional  govemmeoU 
were  established  over  most  of  the  other  Southern  States.  The  pro- 
clamations issued  by  Mr.  Johnson  rested  upon  and  were  very  similar 
in  their  provisions  to  the  proclamation  issued  by  Mr.  IJncoln.  The 
latter  pro]><)s<!<l  "to  reinaugurate  loyal  State  governments  within 
wd  for  their  respective  States,"  while  the  former  i  'e- 

alore  (he  States  to  their  "  constitutional   reiatii^ns  <  r.tl 

OoTvmmcnt."  At  that  time  Mr.  Johnson  woa  in  harmony  with  thw 
party  that  had  clecte<l  hint.  It  can  not  be  truthfully  *.i' '  "'  ■  fir 
htt  eooduct  in  1865,  or  for  the  action  of  the  govemmini:  .iC 

eatabUabed,  the  Democratio  party  is  in  any  way  r««poosiblc.  In 
many  neipccta  tbc  Democrats  opposed  the  policy  of  I  MO. 
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In  1867  the  Republican  party  became  bo  powerful  in  Congress 
as  to  be  able  to  defy  the  Presidential  veto.  It  overthrew  the  pro- 
visional State  governments,  and  substituted  its  iron  policy  of  recon- 
struction. That  policy  was  embodied  in  the  act  of  March,  1867,  and 
the  two  acts  supplementary  thereto.  The  rebel  States  were  declared 
to  be  without  legal  governments.  They  were  divided  into  military 
districts,  and  placed  under  the  absolute  authority  of  military  com- 
manders. The  commanders  were  authorized  to  take  steps  for  the 
restoration  of  civil  authority  and  the  establishment  of  State  govern- 
ments. The  work  was  supervised  by  the  military.  Tlie  negroes 
were  admitted  to  a  full  participation,  while  many  of  the  whites  were 
excluded.  The  military  and  the  negroes  controlled  the  government. 
The  effect  was,  to  excite  strife  and  create  bad  blood  between  the 
races.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  reconstruction.  The 
evil  influences  already  mentioned  promoted  and  intensified  the  an- 
tagonism of  the  rac«8.  In  such  a  strife  the  colored  people  became 
nn  easy  prey  to  the  unscrupulous  adventurers  who  assumed  to  be 
their  special  friends.  Bloodshed  was  frequent,  and  bad  government 
was  universal.  Under  such  control  the  States  continued  for  periods 
varying  from  six  to  nine  years.  I  need  not  describe  the  condition 
of  the  people  during  that  time.  TTiey  endured  all  the  evils  and 
misfortunes  that  attend  discordant  society  and  bad  government. 
It  was  the  period  of  evil  influences.  Its  legislation  and  its  admin- 
istrative service  have  left  no  record  that  can  gratify  the  patriot. 
Keither  race  was  as  secure  of  any  right  of  person  or  property  as 
before  it  came,  or  after  it  passed  away.  It  is  barren  of  all  fruits 
of  good  government.    It  is  a  plain  over  which  the  lava  has  flowed. 

Then  came  this,  the  third  period  in  the  progress  of  restoration. 
It  is  yet  short  ;  in  some  of  the  States  but  two  years,  and  in  others 
but  three,  four,  and  five  years.  But  the  work  of  restoration  is  com- 
plete. The  right  of  local  self-government  is  now  enjoyed  in  all  the 
States.  The  beneficent  results  of  this  period  have  been  secured 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  colored  voters.  What  advantages 
have  come  to  them,  as  a  class,  from  the  change  from  military  rule 
to  local  self-government  I  In  the  periods  of  provisional  government 
anil  rcoonnf  ruction  Mr.  Blaine  has  described  the  colored  laborer  as 
[  ftlmoiit  a  slave.  How  is  it  now  ?  He  is  better  protected  in  his 
es  by  the  laws  of  many  Southern  States  th.an  is  the  laborer  in 
-__  V  rthern  State.  By  the  act  of  April  14,  1876,  the  laborer  in 
[pi  is  given  a  lien  for  his  wages  upon  the  crop  he  helps  to 
raise,  and  for  his  portion  of  the  crop  when  it  is  upon  shares.    The 
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lien  is  prior  to  all  otber8,  and  exi»t8  without  record,  and  withotl 
any  written  contract.  Upon  judgnientm  for  wages  no  property 
exempt  from  execution.  Those  provisions  were  adopted  at  the  fir 
Boasion  after  the  Democrats  obtained  the  control  in  MississippL  Hi 
tlie  act  of  February  24,  1873,  the  laborer  in  Georgia  is  given  a  lie 
for  his  wages  upon  the  property  of  the  employer,  first  above 
other  lien  except  for  taxes,  judgments,  and  decrees,  and  a  speeU 
lien  upon  the  products  of  his  labor,  above  every  other  lien,  except 
for  t.ixos.  In  North  Carolina  the  farm  laborer  is  given  a  first  lie 
upon  the  crop  he  helps  to  jiroduce.  In  1865,  under  the  pn>vi?ioM 
govemmeut^  South  Carolina  established  and  so  rcgulate<l  the  drtrnt 
tie  relations  among  the  colored  people  as  to  promote  their  moralitjl 
▼irtue,  and  personal  welfare.  In  the  regulations  of  labor  it  waci 
provided  that  "wages  due  to  ^orvants  shall  be  preferred  to  all  other 
debts  or  demands  cxccj)!  funeral  expenses,  in  case  of  the  insntfi- 
cioncy  of  the  master's  properly  to  pay  all  debts  and  dumamls 
against  him." 

I  know  of  no  Northern  State  that  gives  to  the  laborer  such 
traordinary  protection  and  security  for  his  wages.  It  has 
Bought,  <lem.inded,  prayed  for  by  the  employees  of  great  corpora-^ 
tions,  but  it  has  V)een  denied  in  many  Northern  States.  The  en- 
gineer, whose  life  is  every  hour  at  hazard,  and  the  miner  whc 
labor  produces  the  wealth  which  others  enjoy,  have  sought  seeurit] 
for  their  wages,  but  have  been  denied.  It  wm  %  free-will 
cheerful  offering  by  the  people  of  the  South,  to  place  the  wages  of ' 
the  negro  next  in  payment  to  taxes  and  funeral  expenses.  Am  I 
asked  again  why  the  colored  man  should  vote  with  the  Democrats  ? 
I  answer,  that  it  is  a  surer  guarantee  of  his  individual  welfare,  and 
that  the  political  association  is  better  than  with  the  men  who  sedi 
his  confidence  that  they  may  use  him  for  selfish  ends. 

Doubtless  many  m-Xh  of  violence  and  wrong  were  done  to  colored 
people  during  the  yean  immediately  succeeding  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  oontest  had  been  long  and  bitter.  Tlie  institution  of 
ilavery  was  naaodsted  in  the  minds  of  the  p^-ople  as  one  of  the 
eaoaes  of  the  war.  Aa  a  rwnlt  of  the  war,  the  white  man,  impor* 
■riabcd  b  the  stmgghi,  was  obliged  to  recognize  the  colored  man, 
who  had  been  hia  hmdttary  bondsman,  as  his  political  cqoal.  Who 
oould  cx|)cct  that  tranquillity  would  at  once  «<*ttlo  down  npon  the 
•ocnca  of  such  riolent  distarhanie  ?  The  wildest  optinv-*  "M  | 
hope  for  that.  All  Itistocy  teaches  that  the  spirit  of  v 
is  maro  or  Um  activity  after  the  oeeeation  of  ctvil  war.     To 
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•  anything  else  would  be  as  vain  as  to  expect  the  ocean,  vexed  to 
I  profoundest  depths,  to  subside  into  instant  tranquillity  when  the 
»ar  of  the  tempest  is  hushed.  The  difficulties  necessarily  incident 
'  the  condition  of  the  country  were  aggravated  by  the  unnatural 
ttlicy  which  sought  to  place  the  emancipated  race,  in  political  rule, 
rcr  the  white  race.     Harmony  could  not  at  once  follow.     Indeed, 

\&  hardly  possible,  so  long  as  the  colored  men,  in  large  masses, 
Be  a  position  of  distrust  and  hostility  toward  the  white  voters. 

rantagonism  of  race  will  disappear  from  our  political  contests 
^hen  the  colored  people  shall  declare  their  freedom  from  the  parti- 
»n  ownership  that  is  asserted  over  them,  throw  oflf  the  influence  of 
lie  selfish  adventurers  who  claim  to  control  them,  and  assert  their 

lita  as  free  and  independent  voters. 

Now,  that  thirteen  years  have  passed  since  the  close  of  the  war, 
od  the  two  races,  during  much  of  that  period,  have  been  living  to- 
Pther  as  citizens  equal  before  the  law,  whUe  every  year  their  politi- 
»1  relations  arc  becoming  more  harmonious,  can  the  statesman  find 

better  argument  to  show  that  the  colored  man  holds  his  political 
;hta  by  precarioua  tenure,  than  that  founded  npon  social  disturb- 
loers? 

If  I  maj'accnse  Mr.  Blaine,  in  any  instance,  of  employing  an  argu- 
ment not  quite  up  to  the  highest  plane  of  statesmanship,  and  of  lead- 

ihis  discussion  into  the  arena  of  mere  party  politics,  yet  I  must 
him  for  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  last  article.     For  patri- 

^•cntimcnt,  beauty  of  language,  and  grandeur  of  eloquence,  it 

it«  a  high  place  among  the  noblest  productions  of  the  English 
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"  Well,  but  will  you  tell  me,  after  all,  what  is  n  public  nchool  ?' 
The  projwunder  of  this  was  an  American  gentleman,  of  high  culture 
kiniBclf  and  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  cduoatioo.     lie  vn» 
not  satisfied  with  the  titate  of  tilings  in  hia  OMm  country,  and  wm 
periiuadcd  that  the  time  had  como  when  an  effort  must  be  made  to 
rae<a  the  demand  for  «ome  other  stepping-stone  for  tbcir  boy  tha0 
the   common  nohool  or   the  private  buarding-«K<hool,  between  Um 
home  of  the  American  gentry  and  the  unirersities.     lie  had  road 
such  documcnta  as  he  could  lay  hands  on  as  to  the  English  poblio* 
schools  system,  and  had  convinced  himself  that  there  might  be 
something  in  it  which  would  be  of  use  to  him  in  his  search.     At 
any  rate,  he  would  run  over  ami  study  it  for  himself.     Accordingly^] 
having  obtained  such  letters  as  be  thought  might  be  of  use  to  1 
be  sailed  for  England,  and,  after  consultation  with  and  under  tba^ 
advice  of  some  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  made  a  tour  < 
innpection  which  comprised  most  of  the  English  public  schools.     H« 
bad  been  much  pleased  with  his  advcniure«  :  had  seen  a  nttmber  < 
fine  buildings,  some  of  them  of  rare  historical  interest ;  bad  got  rao^' 
information  as  to  the  methods  of  study  and  discipline  ;  had  looked  oa 
at  any  number  of  cricket  matches  and  other  games,  and  boon  miieh 
impreawd  by  the  skill  and  activity  of  the  boys,  and  the  beanty  of  ■ 
tbair  raiment  ;    had  talked  with  ma.ttrnt,  and  prcfcct.%  and  oibarj 
boys,  big  and  little,  and  had  come  back  full  of  all  manner  of 
and  figures.     But  in  one  thing  he  had  failed,  and  in  a  matUar, 

[Which  be  not  nnr'  ' '    held  to  Ho  at  the  T«ry  rod  of  his  in* 

iiry  ;  and  so,  af  i  ^  weeks'  wanderings,  retumed  to  bis  ori^ 

'  |tasl  mentor  in  London,  In'fore  starting  on  his  retom  royago,  with 
Oie  above  question.  "  What  U  a  public  school  ?  ^    Many  np\u>%m 
indeed,  be  bad  beard,  but  none  which  ha<l  at  all  satisfied  him.    Tha 
be  bad  been  told  by  a  sixtb-form  boy  b  tb«  Etou  eleven,  tliat  tlial 
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only  pnblic  schools  in  England  were  those  which  played  against 
each  other  in  a  yearly  match  at  Lord's  cricket-ground ;  according 
to  the  captain  of  Westminster,  a  royal  foundation  was  the  true 
test ;  other  authorities  of  equal  weight  had  limited  pnblic  schools 
to  those  entitled  to  contend  for  the  Elcho  shield  and  Spencer  cup  at 
the  Wimbledon  gatherings  of  the  National  Riflo  Association.  A 
Liberal  under-master  at  Rugby  had  defined  public  schools  as  those 
which  possessed  a  foundation  controlled  by  persons  in  no  way  in- 
terested in  the  profits  of  the  institution ;  while  at  Shrewsbury  he 
had  been  assured  that  a  charter  of  some  Plantagenet  or  Tudor  sov- 
ereign was  of  the  essence  of  a  true  pnblic  school.  From  his  own 
observations  and  inquiries,  however,  he  remained  quite  dissatisfied 
with  all  and  each  of  these  definitions,  and  came  back  with  steady 
persistence  to  his  starting-point,  "  What  is  a  public  school— in  your 
countrj- 1 " 

The  question  is  one  of  consider.'^ble  difficulty.  To  some  extent, 
however,  the  answer  has  been  furnished  by  the  Royal  Commission 
appointed  in  1861  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  application  of  the 
endowments  and  revenues,  and  into  the  administration  and  manage- 
ment of  certain  specified  colleges  and  schools  commonly  known  as  the 
Public  Schools  Commission.  Nine  are  named  in  the  Queen's  letter 
of  appointment,  viz.,  Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster,  the  Charter- 
house, St.  Paul's,  Merchant  Taylors',  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Shrews- 
bury. The  reasons  probably  which  suggested  this  selection  were, 
that  the  nine  named  foundations  had  in  the  course  of  centuries 
emerged  from  the  mass  of  endowed  grammar^chools,  and  had  made 
1  ^or  themselves  a  position  which  justified  their  being  placed  in  a  dis- 
act  category,  and  classed  as  "  public  schools."  It  will  be  seen  .ts 
proceed  that  all  these  nine  have  certain  features  in  common,  dis- 
tingninhing  them  from  the  ordinary  grammar-schools  which  exist  in 
kli  V  cry  country  town  in  England.     Many  of  these  latter  are 

iig  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  new  time  and  following 
the  example  of  their  more  illustrious  sisters.     The  most  notable  ex- 
nplw  of  this  revival  are  such  schools  as  those  at  Sherborne,  Gig- 
»i«k,  and  Tunbridge  Wells,  which,  while  remodeling  themselves 
•s  laid  down  by  the  Public  Schools  Commissioners,  are  to 
nt  providing  a  training  more  adapted  to  the  means  and 
rrroent*  of  our  middle  classes  in  the  nineteenth  century  than 
"  the  nine  pnblic  schools.     But  t  wrniy  years 
:i  '  ii  has  since  made  such  a.stonishing  progress 

▼as  Bcarcely  felt  in  quiet  country  places  like  these,  and  the  old  en- 
■   cxxnii.— Jto,  *69.  23 
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dowmcnts  were  allowed  to  run  to  waste  in  a  fashion  which  is  n<| 
Boarwiy  credible. 

The  same  irapalse  which  has  put  new  life  into  the  enJox 
grammar-schools  throughout  England  has  worked  even    more 
'  markably  in  another  direction.     The  Victorian  ago  bids  fair  to  rii 
the  Elizabethan  in  the  number  and  importance  of  tlic  new  scbo 
which  it  has  founded  and  will  h.ond  on  to  the  coming  gcnt-rat 
Marlborough,  Ilaileybury,   Uppingham,  Rossall,  Clifton,  Chell 
ham,  Kadley,  Malvern,  and  Wellington  College,  are  nine  school 
which  have  taken  their  place  in  the  first  rank,  and,  while  followia^ 
rererently  the  bast  traditions  of  the  older  foundntionti,  arc  in  soma 
rwpeots  setting  them  an  example  of  what  the  public-school  sji 
may  become  at  its  best,  and  how  it  may  be  adapted  to  meet 
conditions  of  national  life. 

In  order,  then,  to  get  clear  ideas  on  the  general  question,  we  i 
keep  these  three  classes  of  school  in  mind — the  nine  old  fonndatic 
rocogniz«.Ml  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Royal  Commission  of  18fl 
llie  old  foundations  which  have  remaineil  local  grammar-schi. 
until  within  the  last  few  years,  but  are  now  enlarging  their  boands, 
conforming  more  or  less  to  the  public-school  system,  and  becombig 
national  institutions  ;  and,  lastly,  the  modem  foundations  wbiob 
started  from  the  fint  as  public  schools,  professing  to  adapt  tbem- 
Mlvea  to  the  new  circumstances  and  requirements  of  modem  En 
Ufc^  The  public  schools  of  Elngland  fall  under  one  or  otlter  of  < 
ostegoriea.  No  one  who  understands  the  subject  would  qoeittle 
tike  claim  of  the  modem  foundations  named  above  to  the  title  of 
public  8cho«»ls,  in  the  same  svnse  in  which  it  is  a|)pliod  to  the  nine. 
Of  the  Kbools  in  the  second  category  only  a  certain  nanibor  can  be 
rJa.'tMHl  a«  public,  at  diatinguiiihcd  from  local  grammar^ohools,  and 
perhaps  the  best  rough  method  for  ascertaining  which  tbiM  am  ia 
funusbcd  by  the  conferences  of  head  masters,  now  held  yearlj,  at 
iIm  end  of  tbo  sommer  term.  Where  the  iroveming  bodies  of 
granimar-floboob  desire  to  conform  t"  '  systom,  it 

nay  be  aMamed  that  they  will  be  rrpr<  rtd 

on  these  oocacions.    Trietl  by  this  test  there  are  in  all  some  fo 
fonndationH,  which  may  fairly  he  eallcT  •'      -    ' '  — '      ' 
land,  and  ^vhicb  would  have  to  )m<  *tii<t 
lional  reformer,  desirous  of  v\- 

of  the  system  can  be  >^<-r'„.,\  ^^. 

pote. 

Wo  may  now  torn  to  the  hiatorie  aide  of  tiie  qneaUoo,  i 
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first,  M  is  dac  to  their  importance,  with  the  nine  schools  of  oar  first  ■ 
ctAfgfivy.    The  oldest,  and  in  some  respects  most  famous  of  these^l 
W      ■         r  School,  or,  as  it  was  named  by  its  founder,  William 
>f  V  _  II,  the  College  of  St.  Mary  of  Winchester,  founded  in 

1382b     Its  constitution  still  retains  much  of  the  impress  left  on  it 
iho  great  Bishoj)  of  the  greatest  Plantagenet  King,  five  centuries 
►go.     Toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  Oxford  was  already 
ihe  center  of  English  education,  bnt  from  the  want  of  grammar- 
cbools  boys  went  up  by  hundreds  untaught  in  the  simplest  rudi- 
leota  of  learning,  and  when  there  lived  in  private  hostels  or 
'1    '         liouses,  in  a  vast  throng,  under  no  discipline,  and  exposed 
hardships  and  temptations.     In  view  of  this  state  of  things, 
William  of  Wykeham  founded  his  grammar-school  at  Winchester 
nd  hia  college  at  Oxford,  binding  the  two  together,  so  that  the 
[echool  might  send  up  properly  trained  scholars  to  the  university, 
rhere  they  would  be   received  at  New  College,  in  a  suitable  aca- 
lemical  home,  which  should  in  its  turn  furnish  governors  and  mas- 
for  tlie  school.     As  might  have  been  expected,  the  school  itself 
oUegiate  ^hape,  and  under  the  original  statutes  consisted 
icn,  ten  fellows,  seventy  scholars,  a  head  and  second  mas- 
er,  three  chaplains,  three  clerks,  and  sixteen  choristers.     All  these 
Fere  amply  provided  for  by  the  original  endowments,  but  in  addi- 
tion the  statutes  provided  for  the  admission  of   ten    "  filii  nobil- 
am  RO  valentium  personarum  dicti  collegii  specialium  amicorum," 
vhn  were  to  be  educated  in  college  at  their  own  charges.     How 
BOtly  England  deals  with  old  institutions  may  be  seen  by  compar- 
ing the  Winchester  of  to-day  with  that  of  William  of  Wykeham. 
time  went   on  the  college   property    increased   enormously  in 
lot',  and  long  periods  occurred  in  which  a  very  different  estimate 
frfmi  that  of  the  Bishop  came  to  be  put  on  the  higher  education, 
od  so,  while  Uie  school  never  altogether  failed  in  its  work,  great 
abuses  crept  in.     College  and  school  were  kept  as  a  close  borough  ; 
bo  fellowships,  pleasant  sinecures  of  some  five  htmdred  pounds  a 
jro&r,  and  a  good  house,  wore  monopolized  by  founders'  kin  and  old 
Wyki'hamixts  of  quiet  tastes  and    popular  m.inners  ;  the  splendid 
bolarships,  which  carried  their  fortunate  possessors  to  New  Col- 
lege, franked  them  through  the  university,  and  often  provided  for 
llwm  for  life,  were  given  without  competition  of  any  kind.     All 
js  is  changed.     The  old  connection  between  school  and  college 
1)09  been  pre«cr<'o<l,  but  both  have  been  thrown   open,  with  the 
'rwnlt  tlDit  England  docs  not  contain  two  more  satLtfactory  placevj 
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of  education.    The  governing  body  has  been  thoroughly  r«for 
but  it  ((till  consistii  of  a  warden  and  eleven  fellows,  of  whom  f^ 
only,  iiutead  of  ten,  are  stipendiary  and  eeven  honorary.     The 
pendiary  fellows  are  elected  by  the  wliolo  governing  body,  and  mi 
be  persons  distinguished  in  literature  or  science,  or  who  have  do 
long  and  eminent  service  to  the  Bohool  as  masters.     The  honor 
fellows,  except  the  Warden  of  New  College,  who  is  one  ex  offic 
have  no  payment  from  the  college  funds,  and  must  be  persons  quali- 
fied by  position  or  attainments  to  be  of  use  to  the  school.     The  ool-, 
legers,  or  foundation  scholars  (who  get  a  ilrst-clasm  education  alma 
free)  have  increased   to  one  hundred,  selected  by  open  coi 
the  cleverest  boys  being  attracted  from  all  parts  of  the  i .  _   tij 

the  value  of  these  prizes.  The  ten  "  tilii  valentium  pcrsonaruii 
have  increased,  under  the  name  oi  commoners,  to  upward  *if  11 
hundred,  who  are  boarded  in  the  masters'  houses. 

The  salary  of  the  warden  is  now  fixed  at  X  1,700  a  year  and! 
house,  and  that  of  each  of  the  four  paid  fellows  at  £7tX)  (inst 
of  ten  at  the  lower  rate  named  above).  The  head  master  gets  fr 
all  sources  about  £3,0<X1  a  year,  the  neeond  mantir  i;i,4(K),  and 
under-m.'wtc.rs  ac<:ording  to  the  length  and  value  of  their  btrvic 
from  £260  to  £800,  l>csides  the  profits  of  boarders  in  the  case  of 
those  who  have  houses.  The  college  endowments  consiat  of  real 
Mtato  situate  mainly  in  Hants  and  Wilts,  producing  au  aven^ 
income  of  upward  of  £17,000,  and  of  stock  producing  aDotber 
£2,(MXI  or  thereabouts  in  dividends.  There  are  also  thirteen  church 
livings  in  the  patronage  of  the  warden  and  fellows  ranging  be- 
tween £100  and  £0(K)  a  year. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  monitorial  system,  which  ia  oomv 
in  principle  to  all  public  schools,  though  differing  largely  in  ds 
Its  origin  may  be  traced  to  WillLim  of  ^V  "V  statutes,! 

which  it  \»  provided  tliat  "  in  onch  of  the  >  three  scbob 

of  good  character,  and  more  advanced   than  their  fellows  in  sgn, 
diacrrptinn,  and  knowledge,  nhall  lie   chosen   to  superintend 
diunlHT-fellows  in  their  studies,  to  oversee  them  diligently,  and 
osrtify  and  infonn  the  warden  and  hca<l  master  from  tii 
l«8|>e<rting  Iheir  behavior,  coriTer»ni>""    '"il  progress." 
dx  chamlicrB  in  college,  and  thcr^  !i'.e«D  prefoota,  to  wli 

tutmbcr  twelve  have  since  been  a<iai:U  lur  commoncn— of  thvsoT 
«i^t  hava  powtr  only  in  chnmbeni,  while  tho  remaindi'r  am  fafl. 
lovfeets  {pkitd  jKiUMaU  jTo/tcti),  with  power  o^ 
thoMt again,  fire  **oSoen'*  have  charge  of  the  hall,  Miiumir,  nlir 
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ad  chapel,  of  whom  the  prefect  of  hall  is  the  chief,  being  "  the  gov- 

lor  of  the  school  among  the  boys,"  and  their  organ  of  communi- 

ition  with  the  head  master.     The  five  officers  are  chosen  by  the 

len,  in  consultation  with  the  head  master,  and  all  are  invested 

1  with  their  authority  in  a  traditional  form  of  words,  of  which 

ie  operative  ones  are  "  prseficio  te  Booiis  concamerallbus,  pneficio  te 

'    The  syetem  of  fagging  is  connectetl  with  this  government 

efects.     They  and  they  only  have  power  to  fag,  and  the  only 

[>yfl  exempted  from  fagging  are  those  in  the  fifth  form.     It  is  un- 

Upccss-irj-  for  our  purpose  to  consider  the  somewhat  elaborate  details 

the  traditional  sy.stem,  which  at  one  time  pressed  heavily  on  the 

Iberty  and  studies  of  the  lower  boys.     At  present  fagging  is  re- 

luced  to  running  on  errands,  attending  at  breakfast  and  tea,  and 

Iclding  for  a  certain  time  at  cricket.     The  prefects'  powers  include 

lat  of  "  tunding,"  or  punishing  corporally.     We  must  defer  any 

[;nuirk  on  the  general  system  for  the  present,  but  may  just  note 

that,  in  the  milder  form  which  it  has  taken  of  late  years,  fag- 

ng  is  undoubtedly  popular  among  the  boys  at  Winchester  who  are 

ject  to  it,  and,  strauge  as  it  may  seem  to  transatlantic  readers, 

lid  not  be  abolished  to-morrow  were  it  put  to  the  vote  of  the 

jrras  below  the  fifth. 

Winchester  School,  though  under  the  snadow  of  the  founder- 

p'e  own  cathedral,  has  a  fine  chapel  of  its  own,  in  which  there 

daily  morning  prayers,  conducted  by  a  master,  consisting  of  a 

■tion  of  the  Liturgy  with  chanting.     The  hours  of  work  in  school 

on  two  days  of  the  week  between  six  and  seven  and  on  the 

er  days  between  foiir  and  five  hours,  besides  which  the  boys  in 

lie  higher  forms  have  composition  and  examination  work  to  do  out 

school-hours.     A  hard-working  sirth-fonn   boy  will  generally 

ady  seven  hours  a  day,  and  perhaps  from  nine  to  ten  before  ex- 

•is,  and  will  give  probably  on  an  aver.ige  three  more  hours  a 

icket  and  other  games.     The  boys  are  allowed  to  go  where 

bey  please  during  play-hours,  except  in  the  city,  which  is  ont  of 

inds. 

Oar  notice  of  the  remaining  schools  must  be  even  more  meager 

ban  the  skeleton  sketch  we  h.-ive  given  of  the  oldest  of  them. 

fext  in  date  comes  the  royal  foundation  of  Eton,  or  "  The  College 

the  Blojjsed  Mary  of  Eton,  near  Windsor."    It  was  founded  by 

lenry  VI.,  a.  i>,  1446,  upon  the  model  of  Winchester,  with  a  col- 

tc.  wtablinhmenl  of  a  provost,  tvn  fellows  (reduced  to  seven  in 

9gn  of  Edward  IV.),  seventy  scholars,  and  ton  chaplains  (now 
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rodnocd  to  two,  who  arc  called  "  conducts  "),  and  a  bead  and  lower 
master,  ten  lay  clerk»,  and  twelve  uhor'mtent.  The  (vroTOdt  and  fa 
lows  an'  the  governing  body,  who  appoint  tho  head  moittcr, 
claim  the  right  to  name  the  provost  also,  though  this  han  alwayn 
practice  been  done  by  the  Crown.  Around  this  center  tho  gre 
Bchool,  numbering  now  a  thousand  Iwys,  hat  gathered,  the  coUeg 
however,  still  rctiiining  its  own  eeparato  orgaiii/.ation  and  tradition 
Besidc!*  the  .xplendid  building!*  and  plajnug-ticlds  at  Eton,  the 
lege  holds  real  property  of  the  yearly  value  of  upward  of  £!i 
and  forty  livings  ranging  from  £100  to  £1,200  of  yearly 
Tho  income  of  the  provost  is  about  X'2,()00  a  year,  and  of  the  p«id 
fellown  £850.  Tile  oftice!f  of  vice-provost,  bitptar,  precentor,  mi* 
crist,  and  librarian  have  until  recently  been  also  held  by  fellow*. 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  stands  in  much  the  same  relation  to 
Eton  as  New  College,  Oxford,  to  Winchester,  being  fc<l  by  the 
King's  scholars  year  by  year,  and  having  had  until  recently  the 
practical  monopoly  of  the  mastershipsi  at  tho  school.  KiugV  Ium 
been  now  thrown  ofM>n  to  all  Eton  boys,  oppidans  as  well  as  -  ■'  ' 
vn.  Besides  tlie  King's  scholarships,  there  are  sixtt-cn  other  - 
arships  at  the  universities  yearly  competed  for  at  Eton.  The  115 
t«m  of  private  tuition  prevails  there  more  than  at  any  other  i»f 
public  schools,  and  the  school-work  is  consequently  lighter.  The 
is  daily  chAt)eI  with  chond  service  on  saints'  days,  at  which  the  1 
doota,  one  of  whom  acts  also  as  curator  to  th*;  parish  of  Eton,  0% 
oiste.  The  monitorial  system  scarcely  exists  at  Eton,  except  in  1 
l«g«,  tlio  Rixth-f<irm  hoys  being,  howvTor,  expected  to  pr 
order,  Mid  having  the  right  to  fag,  which  is  durod  also  by  the  1 
form.  The  river  competes  with  the  playing-fields  ut  Eton,  whc 
rowing  is  at  least  .u  popular  as  cricket,  and  tho  captain  of  the  ' 
srco  a  greater  perstmage  tlian  the  captain  of  the  eleven.  The  boi 
are  free  to  go  where  they  pleitse  in  [ilay-hourx,  including  the  tot 
of  Windsor ;  but  are  expected  to  '•  sliirk,"  or,  in  other  wonls, 
ran  away,  when  they  meet  a  master  outside  the  playing-fields. 
preatige  of  Eton,  arising  fi  royal  foondation  and  proximity  I 

Wiadaor  Caittic,  and  its  c-  :  distance  from  London,  has  1 

it  the  fasfaiooable  school  for  many  geoentions,  and  has  attracted  to 
it  \Mrfgt  nnmben  of  boys,  tiio  sons  of  rich  |>ariints,  who  look  mocv 
to  filMaint  HimMnidmga  than  high  intidleciiMl  culture,  ami  desire 
to  provide  tlma  at  an  tar!  ni. 


Ths  school  next  In  datt 


^rp  oontnut  to  Winchoa- 


l«r  and  Eton.    It  is  St  I'anl's  School,  foondtid  by  D«an  Colct,  tlra 
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IHd  of  Erasmus,  a.  d.  1512,  for  the  teachiog  of  a  hundred  and 
ty-threo  boys  "of  all  nations  and  countries."    The  number  is 
^  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  which  is  supposed  to  haye 
pi  the  Dean's  guide  in  fixing  it.     There  is  no  distinction  among  ' 
tbe  boys,  as  at  Winchester  and  Eton,  between  scholars  and  cora- 
[>nen  or  oppidans,  every  boy  having  his  education  free,  subject 
Illy  to  the  payment  at  his  adihission  of  Ad.,  "  once  and  for  ever, 
for  WTiling  of  his  name."     Dean  Colet  was  before  all  things  a  citi- 
(hon  of  a  famoas  Lord  Mayor)  and  a  radical  reformer,  and  his 
otions  of  school  management  stand  out  in  sharp  contrast  to  those 
Bishop  and  King.     He  will  have  no  machinery  of  warden,  fel- 
and  the  rest,  or  allied  college  at  the  university,  and  has  little 
confidence  in  clerical  management.     So  he  constituted  the  Mercers' 
loild,  of  which  ho  was  an  hereditary  member,  the  governing  body 
bis  school,  to  whom  he  conveyed  certain  estates  in  Buckingham- 
for  its  maintenance.     By  his  statute  the  masters,  wardens, 
I' a.'isistants  of  the  Mercers'  Company  .are  to  choose  annually  two 
and  substantial  men  of  their  fellowship  a»  surveyors  of  the 
liool,  who  shall  take  the  charge  and  management  for  the  year. 
ie  two  surveyors,  however,  in  practice  only  look  after  the  ac- 
uta and  pay  the  masters'  salaries,  referring  all  questions  of  man- 
kgement  to  the  court  of  assistants  of  the  company.     The  Dean's 
plan  in  its  working  contrasts  in  some  respects  favorably,  in  others 
[infavorably,  with  those  of  Bishop  and  King  :  favorably  as  regards 
10  management  of  the  estates.     These  in  Colet's  time  produced  an 
ncomc  of  less  than  £200,  which,  under  the  management  of  thel 
lercers'  Company,  has  now  risen  to  £10,000.     And  while  the  war- 
provost,  and  fellows  have  absorbed  the  lion's  share  of  the  en- 
iowments  at  Eton  and  Winchester,  the  Mercers'  Company  have 
never  raised  (ho  salaries  fixed  for  the  surveyors  in  1602  at  £4  a 
^ear  ajiiecc,  while  the  expenses  of  the  court  of  assistants  in  con- 
nection with  the  school  have  been  kept  under  £250  a  year.     On  the 
l>ther  hand,  the  nomination  of  the  scholars  has  become  a  matter  of 
patronage,  each  member  of  the  court  of  assistants  taking  them  in 
otAtion.     They  have  also  jealously  guarded  their  powers,  so  that 
in  head  master  has  less  control  than  in  any  other  school,  not  being 
Jlowed  even  the  selection  and  appointment  of  his  staff.    This  under 
'■  -  consisted  of  ahead  master,  a  sur-master,  and  a 

^  been  enlarged  to  seven  masters,  with  adequate 
ihe  h«*ad  m.i8tcr's  being  £5)00,  with  the  rents  of  two  honsea^ 
pjrtjey  and  a  residence  adjoining  the  schooL    There  is  no  chapel* 


I  mou- 


attached  to  St.  Paul's  School,  the  original  one  having  been  hant 
in  the  great  tire  and  never  rebailt ;  but  Latin  prayers,  two  of  whkb 
were  w-ritten  by  Erasmus,  are  read  by  the  captain  of  the  achool 
,  twice  a  day.  The  whole  of  the  head  form  (the  eighth)  act  as  mooi* 
'  tors ;  but,  as  the  school  is  practically  a  day-school,  their  powcn 
duties  arc  limited.  The  school  buildings  still  stand  at  the  east 
of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  fronting  on  one  of  the  noisiest  thoroagl 
fares  in  the  city.  The  suggestion  of  the  Public  Schools  Co: 
sioners  for  their  removal  to  some  more  retired  part  of  the  metropo- 
lis, where  a  small  playground  or  at  least  fives  courts  and  a  gyra; 
sium  might  be  provided,  is  still  under  the  consideration  of 
llereers'  Company.  The  exhibitions  to  the  universities  beloni 
to  the  school  are  (in  the  opinion  of  the  late  head  master)  too  ni 
ous  and  too  easily  obtained.  No  English  school  hits  a  higher  k1 
lastio  tradition  than  St.  Paul's.  William  Lely,  the  grammarian 
first  teacher  of  Greek  in  London,  was  the  first  high  maater, 
Camden  and  Lclaud  among  the  earliest  scholars,  who  have  been 
followed  by  an  illustrious  succession  from  Milton  to  the  prccrri 
Bishop  of  Manchester.  But  of  late  there  has  been  (the  Comin 
aionere  remark)  a  growing  tendency  in  the  court  of  aasistani^  :  ' 
narrow  the  sphere  of  its  operations,  and  convert  it  from  a  puiUL 
school  into  a  mere  charitable  foundation,  useful  to  individuals,  but 
of  little  public  importance. 

Shrewsbury  School,  which  follows  next  in  order  of  seniority, 
claims  a  royal  foundation,  but  is  in  reality  the  true  child  of  the 
townV  folk.     The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  destroyed  also 
•eminaries  attached  to  many  of  them,  to  the  great  injury  of  popi 
education.     Tliix  was  specially  the  case  in  Shropshire,  so  in 
the  bailillN,  burgessca,  and  inhabilauta  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  n 
tborhood  petitioned  Edward  VL  for  a  grant  of  some  portion  of  the 
of  tbedisflolved  co1I<  ' '  <<  for  the  purpoaeof  found- 
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ing  a  free  school    The  K 


i,  and  granted  to  the  peti- 


UoocTs  tlio  appro]iriat4<<l  litliM  of  several  livings  an<l  a  charter,  bi 

diod  before  the  school  was  organized.     It  was  ir    '         M-n  dariaj 

[Haiy's  reign,  but  opened  in  the  fourth  year  of  l.  .  l&CU,  b; 

iTbomaa  Aston,  who  soon  drew  to  it  not  only  the  Hons  of  citiaeai  of 

Shivwsbur}',  but  tbo«v  of  the  gi-ntry  of  Shropshire  and  the  nogb- 

boring  oonntica.     Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Fulko  GrurUle,  and  Rob«rt 

,  afterward  Eari  of  VMH>r,  were  among  bii  pnpUa.    Dia> 

I  which  at  on«e  aroM  as  to  the  gorenuiMMtt  of  tbe  school 

[batwew  th«  corporaUoa  of  Sbxvwsbury  aad  Mr.  AstoD,  repramnU 
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Ing  the  CrowTi,  were  settled  in  1577,  temporarily,  when  the  sohool 
ordinances  were  passed  by  wJiich  the  Bishop  of  Litchfield  was 
uaiucd  visitor,  the  appointment  of  head  master  was  vested  in  the 
master  and  fellows  of  St,  John's,  and  the  practical  control  and  man- 
geracnt  in  the  town  bailiffs  and  head  master.  There  has  been  a 
6ng  struggle  over  the  foundation,  the  town  contending  for  a  prac- 
[  monopoly  of  its  emoluments  and  benefits,  which,  if  successful, 
ould  have  degraded  Shrewsbiu-y  from  the  rank  of  a  public  school. 
It  has  ended  by  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  of  the  Public  Schools 
['Commissioners,  and  the  governing  body  now  consists  of  thirteen 
ItoanlxTs — three  named  by  the  corporation  of  Shrewsbury,  three  by 
[the  Crown,  one  by  each  of  tho  colleges  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
btnd  St.  John's  and  Magdalen,  Cambridge,  the  remaining  four  being 
[elected  by  the  governing  body  itself.  The  right  of  ^atuitons  edu- 
ction is  lunited  to  forty  free  scholars,  Tho  thirty-four  scholar- 
«hip»  and  exhibitions  to  the  universities  have  been  thrown  open. 
T'hc  monitorial  system  is  carried  out  by  twelve  prcepostors,  who, 
on  entering  office,  engage  in  writing  on  the  part  of  the  school 
ith  the  head  master  to  do  and  prevent  ccrt.ain  things.  They  read 
he  lessons  in  chapel,  call  over  the  names,  and  represent  the  school 
fore  the  head  master.  They  have  the  power  of  setting  imposi- 
ons  within  certain  limits,  but  none  of  caning.  Four  fags  are  al- 
tted  to  the  pnepostors'  room,  who  servo  by  weekly  rotation,  laying 
breakfast  and  tea  and  running  messages  ;  but  there  is  no  individual 
fagging,  or  fagging  at  games.  The  revenues  of  the  school  amount 
£3,100  a  year,  arising  almost  entirely  from  tithe-rent  charges, 
tie  head  master's  emoluments,  including  profits  of  his  boarding- 
'  bouse,  are  about  £2,000  a  year.  The  school  attends  Sunday -morn- 
ing service  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary's,  but  otherwise  the  services 
are  held  in  the  school-chapel. 

Wc  have  now  reached  the  great  group  of  Elizabethan  schools, 

to  which  indeed  Shrewsbury  may  also  be  said  to  belong,  as  it  was 

not  opened  until  the  Queen  had  been  three  years  on  the  throne. 

The  two  metropolitan  schools  of  Westminster  and  Merchant  Taylors' 

were  in  fact  founded  in   1560,  two  years  before  the  opening  of 

Hhrewsbury.     Westminster  as  a  royal  foundation  must  take  prece- 

^pnce.     It  is  a  grammar-school  attached  by  the  Queen  to  the  colle- 

Hate  church  of  St.  Peter,  commonly  called  Westminster  Abbey, 

^ftd  founded  for  the  free  education  of  forty  scholars  in  Latin,  Greek, 

Iftd  Hebrew.     The  Queen,  with  characteristic  thriftiness,  provided 

no  endowment  for  her  school,  leaving  the  costs  of  maintenance  as 
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a  charge  on  the  general  revenues  of  the  dean  and  ch.i|>ter,  wfaidi 
indeed  were,  then  as  now,  fxiUy  competent  to  susiniii  tho  bonleiL 
Other  boys  have  always  been  taught  with  the  foundation  ludiaUra, 
the  number  being  fixed  by  statate  at  eighty  ;  but  thin  limit  ha»  not 
been  observed.     The  mcbolars  arc  elected  by  a  system  of  competi* 
tion  called  the  challenge,  of  the  nature  of  the  old  academical  dh* 
putations.     The  candidates,  generally  about  thirty  in  nombcr  oam- 
pcting  for  ten  vacancies,  come  np  by  twos  before  the  head  nMrtor. 
beginning  from  the  lowest.     The  junior  proceeds  to  challenge 
other  to  trnn.slnte  some  portion  of  Greek  epigram  or  Ovid's  M( 
morphoses  prepared  for  the  occasion.     If  he  can  correct  any  fai 
he  takes  the  other  boy's  place,  who  becomes  challenger,  and  ati 
in  his  turn.     Their  "  helps,"  senior  boys  who  have  prepan'd 
Btan<l  hy  and  counsel  their  "  men,"  and  the  head  master  m< 
deciding  the  point  in  issue  when  there  is  any  donbt  as  to 
rectnesa  of  an  answer.     The  buy  who  remains  suooeesfal  now 
lenges  the  candidate  next  in  seniority,  and  so  the  struggle  goes 
for  some  six  or  eight  weeks,  the  boys  who  are  highest  at  ita 
g^'tting  the  vacant  Queen's  scholarships.     These  carry  them  ej 
to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  or  Trinity,  Cambridge,  the  heads  of  «r 
colleges  are  on  the  governing  l)ody  of  the  school,  with  the  dean 
chapter,  and  six  laymen,  four  named  by  the  Crown  and  two 
the  governing  body.     The  monitorial  system  is  in  force  in  colli 
The  four  head  boy«,  M  captain  and  monitors,  are  formally  Intmitei 
with  the  maintenance  of  disripline  by  thi' he.ad  ma»t.      " 
whole  HchiK)!.     The  system  of  fagging  was  onerous  .. 
oently,  so  mnch  so  that  its  severity  was  notioe<l  by  the  Conimi«*ioi 
era  in  their  report  in  1864.     It  has  since  been  lightened  by 
appointment  of  iHTvants  t<i  do  part,  of  the  work  (such  aa  calling  i 
the  early   iiioniingH,   providing   hot  water,   and   making  up  firaL 
Then.'  is  no  school  chapel,  the  boys  attending  the  Abbey  wrvic«f> 
The  hall  is  the  room  in  which  Henry  IV.  is  lying  «ck  in  Sltak^ 
qwaro's  play,  and  the  d<>r 
«d«  of  Doati'*  Yard.    TXu 

milo  from  tli«  school,  and  the  neighborhood  is  not  a  healthy  OM 
•ay  MDse  for  boys  to  frequent.      Sloreover,  the  headqoarton 
rowings  for  which  the  school  was  ja«tly  celebrated,  have  mi 
of  latw  yosn  to  qnictrr  and  «afiT  watrr*  at  Pnlncy  •« 

the  river.    Having  rvganl  to  which  facts,  and  the  cc;.  ...^...  :  I;: 
in  of  the  cily,  efforts  have  boa  Bi*de  to  remove  the  school  oat 
town.    llkaM,  however,  bavo  (ittlod  tbroagb  the  oppcaitioa  of 


-  itnd  Mchools  form  the  aonthcn 
Miud  iit  in  \rinceat  Sqaara,  half  *3 
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^wtminsters,  fearful  of  breaking  the  school  traditions  and  the 
ooonection  with  the  abbey,  and  of  abandoning  the  privilege  which 
?r  boys  possess  of  enti-ance  to  the  galleries  of  the  Houses  of 
ieut  to  hear  the  debates.  Up  to  the  last  generation  AVest- 
er  was  the  school  of  several  of  the  great  political  families, 
iro  premiers,  Lords  Aberdeen  and  Russell,  were  educated  there, 
niuny  other  statesmen  ;  and,  though  this  is  no  longer  the  case, 
■  old  tradition  gives  way  so  slowly  that  it  will  probably  take  at 
ixX  another  generation  to  transplant  the  school  to  a  healthier  and 
ore  eligible  site. 
Merchant  Taylors',  the  other  metropolitan  school  founded  in 
K),  Kwes  its  origin  to  Sir  Thomas  White,  a  member  of  the  Court 
Assistants  of  the  company,  and  founder  of  St.  John's  College, 
^iford.  It  was  probably  his  promise  to  connect  the  school  with 
I  college  which  induced  the  Company  to  undertake  the  task,  and 
declare  by  the  statutes,  taken  in  great  part  from  Dean  Colet, 
St  their  school  should  "  have  continuance  by  God's  grace  for  ever." 
•  Thomas  AVhjte  redeemed  his  promise  by  endowing  the  school 
lirty-scven  fellowships  at  St.  John's  College.  The  fellow- 
»vc  been  thrown  open  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Privy  Council 
sded  on  an  act  of  Parliament,  but  the  school  still  retains  twonty- 
loLarships  at  St.  John's,  of  £100  each,  and  tenable  for  seven 
The  school  is  a  day-school  of  250  boys,  the  vacancies  being 
by  the  nominees  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company.  The 
now  pay  £10  a  year  for  their  education,  all  the  surplus  cost, 
ijounting  to  about  £2,000  a  year,  being  borne  by  the  company, 
i  whoso  bands  the  management  and  government  of  the  school  ex- 
givcly  rest.  The  only  trace  of  the  monitorial  system  is  that 
lie  of  the  elder  boys  iisaist  in  the  school-work.  There  is  no  fag- 
jf,  the  boys  never  being  together  out  of  school-hours.  Merchant 
^jlors'',  it  will  thus  be  seen,  is  a  grand  foundation,  of  the  highest 
value  as  a  place  of  education  to  the  sons  of  professional  men  and 
living  in  London  ;  but  as  a  pure  day-school,  without  the 
aitorial  system,  and  belonging  to  (or  at  any  rate  claimed  as  be- 
to)  a  city  company,  would  scarcely  have  been  classed  as  a 
I  school  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  so  included  in  the  Public 
ola  Commission  of  1861.  Its  inclusion  tends  to  show  how 
:']>retfttion  of  the  term  is  with  the  Privy 
rs  of  the  Crown. 
Tlngby,  or  the  free  scJiool  of  I.;»wTencc  Sheriff,  follows  next  in 
Icr,  hartog  been  founded  in  ir>()7  by  Lawrence  Sheriff,  grocer, 
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and  citizen  of  London.     His  •'  intent  "  (as  the  document  ex 
his  wishes  is  called)  declares  that  his  lands  ui  Rugby  and  Broip 
over,  and  his  "  third  of  a  pasture- ground  in  Gray's  Inn  Fielda,  ctUle 
Conduit  Clow?,''  shall  he  applied  to  maintain  a  free  grammar  schci 
for  the  children  of  Rugby  and  Brownsover,  and  the  placi>8  adjofa 
ing,  and  four  poor  almsmen  of  the  same  parishes.    These  edAteo, 
after  providing  a  fair  schoolhouse  and  residences  for  the  master 
and  almsmen,  at  first  produced  a  rental  of  only  £24  \Z».  4<i.     In 
due  time,  however,  Conduit  Close  became  a  part  of  central  Tx>Ddan. 
and  Rugby  School  tlie  owaier  of  eight  acres  of  house*  in  and  aboot 
the  present  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,     The  income  of  the  whole  tract 
property  amounts  now  to  about  £6,000,  of  which  £255  is  expeDdod 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  twelve  almsmen.     There  is  no  vis 
and  the  foundation  consists  simply  of  a  board  of  trusteed,  a  i 
master,  assistant  masters,  a  chaplain,  and  the  boys.    The 
have  from  the  first  been  coimtry  gentlemen  of  Warwickshire : 
the  neighboring  counties,  who  have  used  the  school  for  many  geth 
eiations  for  their  own  children.     They  were  until  lately  »iclf-etrr»- 
ing,  and  the  same  names,  those  of  the  Warwickshire  landed  gov'" 
appear  .ignin  and  again  ever  since  the  creation  of  the  boar'!  > 
Kilt.     The  trustees  possess  legally  almost  unlimited  powen  '     r 
the  management  of  the  school,  but  in  practice  have  left  very  larir' 
discretion  to  the  head  master,  who  in  internal  administr 
pointing  assixtant   masters,  regulating  studies,  and   the    . 
practically  done  what  he  thought  best,  always,  howeror,  with  Iht 
knowledge  that  the  power  of  review  and  correction  re«tM  with  tbuM 
to  whom  he  is  responsible  for  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  th* 
school.     This  responsibility  has,  however,  been  oharcd  by  the  aanrt* 
oat  masters  for  the  last  fifty  years,  since  Arnold  on  his  appoint 
iD0nt  introduced  the  practice  of  holding  a  "Icry  of  magUnT 
it  in  calle<l,  monthly,  for  consultation  on  school  baiuneA.>t    ''"' 
tjce  has  been  attribut<»d  to  his  love  of  equality  and  Wi 
opinions  on  government ;  but,  whatever  the  origin,  the  caxtom 
worked  well,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  disturlwd.     The  tutorial  »j»' 
torn  uf  Kton  waji  intrxvluced  at  Rugby  towanl  the  end  of  tha  liHt, 
cailury  by  I>r.  James  and  Dr.  Ingles,  Kton  men  who  were  ane 
ly  bcdid  mutcn.   As  modified  by  Arnold  it  still  proruls.   Rag 
no  ipedal  conn«cUon  witli  cither  uaironitr.  but  proridM  fire] 
r  bitiotM  umnidly,  nuigi  >  ^  arc 

to  free  oompetitaon.  ;<<en 

n  ezteot,  and  the  gain«  played  in  it  am  rcgvlated  by  on  \ 
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called  "  big  side  levy,"  consisting  of  all  boys  in  the  upper  school, 
.pother  democratic  arrangement  not  in  use  in  any  other  of  the  nine 
lOok.  The  monitorial  system  exists  in  a  carefully  guarded  form. 
'The  sixth  form,  or  prcepostors,  exercise  it  over  the  whole  school, 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  rules  and  preserving  order.  They 
have  the  power  of  fagging  all  boys  below  the  fifth  form.  The  du- 
ties of  the  fags  are  limited  to  dusting  the  sixth-form  studies,  mak- 
ing toast  at  breakfast  and  tea,  running  messages,  and  attendance 
at  games.  Attendance  at  football,  hare  and  hounds,  and  brook- 
leaping  is  compulsory,  except  for  those  who  are  excused  by  a  medi- 
cal certificate  ;  in  fact,  as  the  Commissioners  report,  fagging  at 
games  has  been  reduced  almost  "  to  a  system  of  making  physical 
education  compulsory  in  all  cases  in  which  there  is  no  reason  to 
apprehend  evil  effects  upon  the  health  from  compulsion."  The 
cbapel  is  only  used  on  Sundays,  Good  Friday,  Ash  Wednesday, 
Ascension  and  All-Saints',  and  on  Founders'  Day,  October  19th.  On 
other  days  there  are  short  morning  prayers  in  the  big  school  and 
evening  prayers  in  the  boarding-houses.  There  are  sixty -one  foun- 
dationers, or  boys  living  in  or  within  ten  miles  of  Rugby,  who  get 
a  free  education,  except  in  tutorial  work,  for  which  they  pay  like 
the  other  boys.  The  head  master's  emoluments,  including  profits 
on  boarders  in  the  schoolhouse,  amount  to  between  £3,000  and 
X4,000  a  year  ;  those  of  the  thirteen  classical  assistant  masters 
range  from  £.340  to  £1,620  ;  those  of  the  three  mathematical  from 
£bH(i  to  .£1,410,  while  the  two  modem  language  masters  get  £1,284 
and  £280  respectively.  Of  all  the  nine  schools,  it  is  the  one  which 
has  made  the  greatest  advance  toward  grafting  a  new  corriculnm 
of  modem  studies  upon  the  old  classical  system,  though  it  has 
stopped  short  in  this  respect  of  the  best  schools  of  the  Victorian 
«ra. 

Harrow  school  was  founded  in  1!571,  four  years  later  than  Rug- 
by, by  .lohn  Lyon,  a  yeoman  of  the  parish.  He  was  owner  of  cer- 
tain small  estates  in  and  about  Harrow  and  Bamet,  and  of  others 
L^t  Poddington  and  Kilbum.  All  these  he  devoted  to  public  pur- 
^^PoM»,  but  unfortunately  gave  the  former  for  the  perpetual  educa- 
tion of  the  children  and  youth  of  the  parish,  ancl  the  latter  fur  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  highways  from  Harrow  and  Edgware 
to  London.  The  present  yearly  revenue  of  the  school  estates  is 
b  r  £1  .(MK),  wliitc  that  of  the  highway  trust  is  nearly  £4,000. 

!•  >  .         v;!'  tl"^  p()f>rt;st  in  endowments,  Harrow,  from  its  ucarneas 
to  London,  and  con9«!(juent  attractions  for  the  classes  who  spend  a 
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large  portion  of  their  year  in  the  metropoliit  cith«r  io  atteodsDM 
Parliament,  or  for  pleasure,  has  become  the  rival  of  Eton  a*  •  Ciak- 
ionable  schooL     The  governors  are  a  corporation  >     '  f.  aiki 

were  six  m  number  until  increased  to  twelve,  on  .  ivU- 

tion  of  the  Public  Schools  Commissioners.  They  arc  aoeiutomcd  to 
interfere  even  less  than  the  Rugby  trustees  with  tfie  a'lminUtntiao 
of  the  head  master,  who  himself  appoints  all  aesistaut  inaoton,  ghrt* 
leave  to  open  boarding-houses,  and  is  responsible  for  the  jlnancial 
arrangements  of  the  school. 

The  custom,  however,  of  masters'  levies  exists  at  Harrow  as  at 
Rugby,  having  been  introduced  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  the  late  bc*l 
master  and  a  distinguished  pupil  of  Arnold.  Harrow,  like  RuirhT, 
has  no  special  connection  with  either  univeraitT,  but,  unlike  Rtj-'". 
has  few  exhibitions  open  to  yearly  competition.  Two  "■  John  Ly.to  " 
scholarships  arc  given  yearly,  of  the  value  of  £30,  and  tcnablo  f>-r 
four  years,  and  there  is  also  a  scholarship  of  .£100  a  y«w  tcnaWi- 
for  three  years,  becoming  vacant  every  fourth  year.  On  llw!  otbtf 
hand,  in  prizes  of  medals  and  books  for  the  b«st  examinations  in 
special  aubjecta,  the  school  is  nnusually  rich.  The  monitorial  aiui 
fagging  systems  are  similar  to  those  of  Rugby,  the  chief  diffcnoc* 
being  that  the  monitors  are  only  ten  in  number ;  each  monitor  may 
exempt  four  fags  from  football  if  he  is  \>\n\'  '  '  "  •  •,.  x)^ 
head  of  the  school  may  exempt  any  number,  fag- 

ging is  more  completely  organized,  the  whole  nuralx-r  of  faga  beiag 
taken  in  rotation,  so  that  each  boy's  turn  comea  only  once  a  wvek 
After  three  years  boys  are  exempt  from  fagging,  though  th*T  nuf 
not  have  reached  fho  fifth  form.     lYivate  tuition  on  ■  »y»- 

Icm  is  universal.     The  chnpcl  services  are  confinetl  t<'  / _. s 

a  few  great  festivals.     The  choir  is  eompns<><1  of  boys  who  mwi 

practice  twice  a  week.     The  masters  in  opl' 

Sunday,  a  custom  found  to  be  of  great  vahi 

and  to  the  boys.     Tl»e  foundations  are  boys  rcsideot  in  llazrtiw, 

and  are  exempt  from  all  charges  rxce]rt  fifti    -:     -•- ' 

tuition  and  £2  10«.  for  school  ohargea.    TL 

I  itral  of  the  senior  assist-int  masters  have  Lirge  lioartiing-iiuuaea,  w^i:' 
[oUmti  sn>  allowed  to  keep  smaller  boarding-bouacs  in  whii-'<  In  ■  ' 
\  nUM  are  paiil,  amcmntine  on  an  avenge  to  oa  eztrft  or 
I  •  jrtmr.    Tbeao  are  in  '  '    ' 

''render  thorn  unfit  for 
nuxphore  of  largo  honse*.     llie  emolnmenta  of  the  hoad  mj'-t<  r, 
after  nakiiig  di'daotioM  for  cxoeptMiMl  nxpawM  falling  <n  bim  ut 


»y»- 
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Bpcct  of  repairs  of  the  building!*  and  otherwise,  the  result  of  the 
at  of  endowments,  considerably  osoeed  £4,000  a  year,  those  of 
Bistant  masters  range  between  £500  and  £1,500. 
8t  on  the  list  of  the  nine  schools  comes  the  Charterhouse 
(the  Whitefriars  of  Thackeray's  novels).  It  may  be  fairly  classed 
with  the  Elizabethan  schools,  though  actually  founded  in  1609,  after 
the  accession  of  James  I.  In  that  year  a  substantial  yeoman, 
Thomas  Sutton  by  name,  purchased  from  Lord  Suffolk  the  lately 
dissolved  Charterhouse,  by  Smithfield,  and  obtained  letters  patent 
empowering  him  to  found  a  hospital  and  school  on  the  old  site, 
the  patent  sixteen  persons  are  named  and  incorporated  as  gor- 
aors,  which  number,  consisting  always  of  persons  eminent  in 
church  and  state,  remained  unaltered  until  increased  by  four  under 
ke  advice  of  the  Public  Schools  Commissioners.  The  governors 
Bet  twice  a  year  to  view  the  state  of  the  hospital,  make  election 
poor  men  and  poor  scholars,  and  do  other  business.  The  old 
j.arf^rhouse,  though  sitiuitcd  in  one  of  the  most  crowded  and  un- 
snil.ible  quarters  of  London,  had  this  great  advant.igo  over  the 
other  metropolitan  schools,  that  it  had  a  playgroimd  of  five  acres 
adjoining  the  buildings,  llie  whole  premises,  including  school 
buildings  and  hospital,  residences  for  the  masters  of  each,  cloisters 
ancl  playground,  were  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  pierced  by  only 
one  gateway.  In  this  inclosure  the  boys  lived,  side  by  side,  with 
the  "poor,  aged,  maimed,  needy,  and  impotent  people,"  the  poor 
others  of  the  hospital,  and  worshiping  in  the  same  chapel,  a 
Ithetic  juxta|>08ition  brought  out  with  exquisite  delicacy  and  hu- 
or  in  Thackeray's  sketch  of  the  last  days  of  Colonel  Newcome. 
io  property  of  the  corjwration,  apart  from  the  Smithfield  site, 
odnccd  an  income  of  about  £2.S,(X)0,  of  which  about  £8,000  was 
L'nt  on  the  school.  The  boys  were  of  tliree  classes,  sixty  founda- 
aners,  n.^med  by  the  governors  in  rotation,  and  entitled  to  freo 
maintenanoe  and  education,  clothes,  and  a  gown  and  trencher-cap, 
v. '  '  •  xhibition  of  £80  a  year  at  either  university  upon  passing 

:i  :  ory  examination  at  the  age  of  eighteen  ;  boarders,  who 

UTe<i  in  tlie  masters'  houses,  and  day  boys  paying  £18  18».  for  their 
location.  The  monitorial  and  fagging  systems  were  much  the 
oe  aa  at  Westminster,  except  tliati  all  boys  in  and  above  the  fourth 
fonn  were  exempt.  But  the  old  school  in  Smithfield  is  a  thing  of 
dc  jiost.  Since  the  visit  of  the  Public  Schools  Commissioners  in 
the  governors,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  their  recommendations, 
kro  transplanted  the  school  to  ono  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of 
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England,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gnildford.  Tho  great  valoe 
Uie  site  of  the  old  school  has  enabled  them  to  proceed  in  tfa»  tni 
libera]  manner,  and  the  ne-w  school  buildings,  boarrling-boaHCii,  and 
arrangements  of  all  kinds  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  any 
other  school  in  the  kingdom.  This  experiraetit,  the  first  of  the  kind, 
has  been  eminently  snccessful,  and  its  results  have  bj  this  time 
reconciled  most  old  Carthusians  to  the  partial  break  in  tl>6  Mhool 
traditions  and  the  severance  of  their  school  from  the  hospital  and 
tlie  poor  brethren. 

The  above  sketch,  though  ncccssarUy  meager,  ^rill,  it  i»  ho] 
help  to  jiut  our  readers  on  the  right  road  toward  an  understandi 
of  the  English  public-school  system,  which  undoubtedly  fnroiahi 
one  more  example  of  the  curious  anomalies  which  arc  found  in  evciy 
department  of  the  many-sided  life  of  the  country,  and  also  of  tbi 
strung  practical  sagacity  which  underlies  tho  n;i(  tonal  chararter| 
and  enables  the  nation,  with  all  its  strange  wastefulness  and  indifj 
feifnce  to  logical  methods,  to  achieve  its  ends  an'i  get  what  il 
needs,  practically  if  not  scientifically.  We  have  only  to  look  at 
the  names  of  the  founders  to  see  how  the  need  for  such  institutiona 
a*  these  schools  must  have  been  felt  in  all  p.irts  of  tho  nation  before 
and  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  learning.  Tlie  Crown,  giTAt 
churchmen,  nmnicipalities,  commercial  guilrls,  city  tradesmen,  y 
men  of  the  counties,  are  all  there ;  in  fact,  the  only  class  conspio 
ons  by  its  absence  is  that  of  the  great  nobles  antl  landed  gentry 
the  very  class  which  has  in  the  long  run  made  most  u.ms  of 
schools.    The  main  object  of  the  founders  sct>ms  in  all  cvame* 

ave  bi>en  (he  promotion  of  tho  '  ■    '  ■  ■  tlien^btatnable  ; 

ext,  the  beuefll  of  certain  spw  11  and  of  the  poor.     Th» 

two  objects  proved  in  the  end  incompatible,  and  one  or  other  had 
to  give  way  ;  time  would  show  which  it  was  to  \w.     Il  soon  ap- 

p.inxl  that  there  was  no  demand  for  the  best  learning  among  tlie 
[poor,  anrl  so  scores  of  Tudor  grammar-schooU  gave  up  offi 
4t  all,  and  fell  gradually  into  decay  and  paralysis,  from  which 
are  only  now  awakening.     On  the  other  hand,  there  was  and  coi 
t  I  bo  a  fair  ^'  "   '••r  "the  '         " 

tl  iitry  and  the  1  tml  and  !■ 

demand  the  nine  schools  which  remained  rontfiaratively  faithful  ti 

beir  highest  tm-*  '    '^     to  meet  with  more  or  ' 

Lnd  ■«  (s«  th«  <  '  dcfilnre  rn  their  f»f"  Idl 

ill)-  .  has 
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them  ;  and,  though  now  surrounded  by  younger  institutions  of  a 
like  character,  and  of  great  and  increasing  importance,  they  are 
Btill  in  common  estimation  its  acknowledged  types,  as  they  have 
for  several  generations  been  its  principal  centers." 

We  are  quite  conscious,  however,  that,  after  having  gone  with 
us  80  far,  the  American  inquirer  in  whose  company  we  started  will 
still  be  entitled  to  repeat  his  question  in  a  slightly  modified  form, 
and  to  say  :  "  You  have  only  told  me  that  certain  specified  institu- 
tions, differing  widely  in  their  constitutions  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  discipline,  arc  public  schools  iu  your  sense,  and  that  they 
are  so  because  they  give  a  public-school  education.  Now,  then, 
what  is  this  public-school  education  which  they  give  ?"  The  same 
question  confronted  the  Public  Schools  Commissioners  whom  we  have 
60  often  cited,  and  is  adverted  to  by  them  in  the  introduction  to 
their  report.  They,  speaking  to  an  English  audience,  were  able  to 
a  certain  extent  to  give  it  the  go-by,  and,  in  their  report,  to  treat 
public-school  education  as  "  a  phrase  which  is  popular  and  suffi- 
ciently intelligible,"  without  attempting  to  define  its  precise  mean- 
ing. But  this,  at  any  rate,  is  not  so  in  America,  and  their  example 
can  not  be  followed  in  these  pages.  What  gives  the  subject  such 
interest  as  it  possesses  for  Americans  is  the  almost  entire  absence, 
even  in  the  Eastern  States,  of  educational  constitutions  answering 
the  purposes  which  the  nine  schools,  and  their  modem  rivals,  serve 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  However  democratic  a  nation  may  be  in 
spirit  and  character,  and  in  its  political  and  social  constitution  and 
organization,  the  time  must  come  when  it  will  breed  a  gentry, 
leUure  class,  aristocracy,  call  it  by  what  name  you  will,  as  certainly 
(as  Mr.  Emerson  has  said)  as  it  will  breed  women.  The  more  vig- 
orous and  prosperous  the  nation,  the  sooner  will  the  class  arise  ;  and 
the  more  healthy  the  class,  the  more  certain  will  it  be  to  insist  on 
the  highest  culture  attainable  for  its  boys  .ind  girls. 

But  the  higliCHt  culture  can  not  be  brought  to  every  man's  door. 
However  good  your  common-school  system  may  be,  you  can  not 
liavc  a  thorotighly  satisfactory  school,  so  far  as  instruction  i.s  con- 
Ocnu'd,  I'xcept  in  great  centers  of  population  ;  and,  in  those  great 
centers,  though  the  school-work  and  teaching  may  be  as  good  as 
you  require,  the  conditions  of  life  are  not  the  best  for  boys  (leaving 
girls  out  of  the  question)  from  twelve  to  eighteen,  the  years  be- 
t  II  and  the  university.     Besides,  a  large 

J  _     -ion  live  too  far  from  the  great  centers 

to  0tak«  use  of  the  best  common  Bcbuoln,  without  sending  their 
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boya  for  long  periods  from  under  their  own  roofs.     Some  sysUjin  of 
boarding-schools,  therefore,  must  be  established ;  and  the  probi 
is  how  it  can  be  best  done,  what  conditions  of  govemmeut,  di 
pline,  and  ini<truction,  will  suit  the  national  character  and  habl 
best,  and  turn  out  the  kind  of  men  whom  the  commonwealth  Dee( 
most. 

That  the  English  public-school  system,  with  all  its  faults  and 
ahortconiinga,  haa  done  tliis  work  for  the  old  country  in  a  fairly 
satisfactory  manner  is  an  unquestioned  fact,  and  might  perhaps  be 
safely  asmumcd  here.  We  prefer,  however,  to  cite  the  highest  testi- 
mony on  tbe  point.  The  Public  Schools  Commissioners  in  their 
report,  after  a  very  searching  criticism  on  many  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem, confess  the  obligations  which  England  owes  to  the  schools, 
**  which,  were  their  defects  far  greater  than  they  ar«,  would  entitle 
them  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  respect  "  ;  and, 

■  after  speaking  of  the  service  they  have  rendered  in  the  maintenance 
of  classical  literature  as  the  staple  of  English  education,  "  a  serriea 
which  far  outweighs  the  error  of  having  clung  to  tboso  atadie*  too 
exclunivcly,"  continnes  :  "  A  secoml  anri  greater  serrio*  still  is  tiie 
creation  of  a  system  of  goveminent  and  discipline  for  boys,  the  ex- 
cellence of  which  has  been  univentally  recognized,  and  which  is  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  most  important  in  its  influenoo  on  national 
eharacttT  and  social  life.     It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  degree  in 

'nrhich  the  English  people  aro  indebted  to  these  schools  for  til* 
qualitic!)  on  which  they  pique  themselves  most — for  their  capacti 
to  gt)vem  others  and  control  themselves,  their  a|rtitude  for  combli 
ing  freedom  with  order,  their  public  spirit,  their  vigor  and  manli 
ness  of  cJiaracter,  their  strong  but  not  sla>'ish  respect  for  pabli 
opinion,  their  lovo  of  healthy  sport  and  exercise.  These  school* 
have  be<>n  the  chief  nurseries  of  our  statesmen  ;  in  them,  and  in 
schools  model(<d  after  them,  mea  of  all  the  various  classes  that 
make  up  English  society,  deatiaed  for  every  profcMiou  and  career, 
have  \iwn  brought  op  on  the  footing  of  social  equality,  and  have 
contracted  the  most  cnduruig  friendships  and  some  of  tbe  raJijig 
habits  of  their  lives  ;  and  they  have  had  perhaps  tb«  largest  aban 
in  miilding  the  character  of  an  English  gi'ntleman.  The  ayatson, 
like  other  systems,  has  bad  iu  blots  an>l  imperfections  ;  tben  hare 
bean  tiroes  whan  it  was  at  once  too  lax  and  too  severe— severe  in  iu 
paoilhmenta,  but  lax  in  saperintondeace  and  prareatioB  ;  h  baa  par* 
nhted  if  not  eneoan^ted  some  nrngbaeas,  tyranny,  and  Deanaav  bat 
IbMO  dafaoU  hav«  not  aarioosly  mairod  ita  wholaaomo  opermtiai ; 
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and  it  appears  to  have  gradually  purged  itself  of  them  in  a  remark- 
able degree.  Its  growth,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  those  very  qualities  in 
our  national  character  which  it  has  itself  contributed  to  form,  but 
justice  bids  us  add  that  it  is  due  likewise  to  the  wise  munificence 
which  founded  the  institutions  under  whose  shelter  it  has  been  en- 
abled to  take  root,  and  to  the  good  sense,  temper,  and  ability  of  the 
men  by  whom,  for  successive  generations,  they  have  been  governed." 
In  the  case  of  nations  of  the  same  race,  and  so  nearly  identical 
in  character  and  habits  as  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
English,  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  a  system  which  has 
borne  such  fruits  in  the  one  is  at  least  worth  the  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  other.  We  propose,  therefore,  in  a  future  number  to 
xecur  to  the  subject,  and  consider  what  is  of  the  essence  and  what 
the  mere  accidents  of  the  English  public-school  system,  in  the 
assurance  that,  whether  it  may  or  may  not  approve  itself  to  the 
American  people,  an  intelligent  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
it  will  greatly  help  them  in  determining  how  to  deal  best  with  their 
own  boys  at  the  age  when  the  mind  is  "  wax  to  receive  and  marble 
to  retain,"  and  the  characters  of  most  men  take  the  bent  and  impress 
which  they  never  lose  in  after-life. 

TbOUAS   HtTGHES. 


III. 
GERMM  SOCIALISM  IN  MERICA. 


**No  one  who  wktciiu  areola  which  are  now  hiinnalng 
eu  doubt  thiit,  if  SocUlUm  iboald  cootinne  to  •dTaaoc  •Itli 
M  much  rapidity  *i  it  hu  \ue\y  Rhown  in  GermiWT  and  iIm 
United  8t«tM,  the  day  U  not  far  distant  when  the  SooialtaU 
wtll  b«  ahlc  to  oontrol  tb«  legiilatiooa  uf  tbcM  ooastriea." 

SrcH  were  the  warning  words  recently  nttfred  at  tho  English 
Unircntity  of  Cambridge  by  th«-'  eminent  economist  and  member  of 
Parliament,  ilr.  Henry  Fawertt.  Tlien?  in  little  doubt  that  moat 
Americana  who  have  oh:uice»l  to  notice  this  prophecy  have  samnu- 
rily  dismiaaed  it  with  the  consoling  reflection  that  there  ia.  no  dao- 
ger,  l>ocftaM  there  is  no  truth  in  Mr.  Fawcett'e  fcani.  Tet  the  ni«« 
partial  fnlftllment  of  thvs«  forebodings  would  mark  a  < '  mr* 

momentuu!)  than  any  that  is  recorded  in  the  history  •  :  uml 

To  examine  in  detail,  however,  the  origin  and  progress  of  modero 
Sooialtsm,  or  the  certain  consequences  which  the  triumph  of  its 

principles  would  involve,  is  no  purj)o»e  of  the  prwient  paper.     Bat, 

^^fc  in  order  to  fulfill  the  object  in  view,  it  will  be  neccmary  to  oaM  S 
^^1  cursory  glance  at  the  growth  and  doctrines  of  the  new  creed,  Iwfore 
^^P  approachuig  a  subject  which  is  but  a  branch  of  the  parent  tree  that 
^^        has  f.i  ^  rtHjts  in  the  cunntries  of  tbi-  Olil  WorhL 

^^  III  ly  the  opfrations  of  surroiiniling  soiriety  the  concla* 

^B  lioiM  of  the  modem  mind  aro  ordinarily  detennlnMl  by  certain 
^^  Mit«oed«nt  oonditiooa.  Rofult*  arc  predicted  by  certain  nlea  or 
^^  lawv.  fixed  and  f ormtilated  by  the  light  of  repeated  and  recotdad 
^H  experience.  Whito  Mionoe  baa  become  a  history,  history  baa  b*> 
^H  come  a  •cience.  Oiren  to  the  r—'  — !  historian  .•■—--•  •■- — ii«<i«, 
^H       lili  ooaeliuioaa  are  at  liaud, and  I  i^es  are  <  ved 

^H       with  the  aane  certainty  whh  whitJi  the  ohemist  (><  ■•<■■■■  ilw  oob- 
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atioD  of  atoms.  So  it  became  possible  for  Edmund  Burke  to 
predict  the  effect*  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  thus  the  powerful 
mind  of  Pitt  foresaw  the  inevitable  fall  of  Napoleon.  Men  so 
short-sighted  as  Jefferson  may  have  seen  in  the  outburst  of  the 
F'rench  Revolution  the  dawn  of  an  era  of  universal  happiness. 
But,  by  the  calmer  and  more  observing  exponents  of  history,  the 
salient  and  inevitable  result-s  of  the  people's  reign  could  be  predicted 
with  the  same  precision  with  which  Leverrier  foretold  the  existence 
of  a  new  planet.  And  why  ?  For  the  simple  reason  that  in  vari- 
ous guises  "all  this  bad  been  before."  From  time  immemorial 
modem  society  had  formed  two  great  camps.  The  men  who  had  all 
to  gain  had  striven  with  the  men  who  had  all  to  lose.  The  one  side 
formed  the  defensive,  the  other  the  offensive  party.  The  one  be- 
came the  party  of  conservatism,  the  other  the  party  of  reaction.  No 
sooner  had  the  democrats  reached  the  coveted  goal  of  wealth  than, 
like  Juno,  a  goddess  in  pursuit  but  a  cloud  in  possession,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  pursuer  vanished  with  the  attainment  of  his  end. 
The  anient  democrat  of  yesterday  became  the  stanch  conservative 
of  to-day.  The  democracy  of  one  era  became  the  conservatism  of 
the  succeeding  one.  The  dream  of  one  age  was  the  science  of  the 
next.  Ag^  and  again  the  mass  of  the  people  had  watched  this 
evolution  with  alarm  and  apprehension.  Repeatedly  society  was 
declared  not  sufficiently  elastic  to  meet  the  strain.  Each  fresh  gen- 
eration had  asked  itself  the  question,  How  far  can  radicalism  ad- 
vance without  bursting  the  bonds  of  society?  And  each  time  the 
question  was  solved  by  repeating  it. 

But  the  cause  of  strife — ^the  summum  bonnm — had  been  wealth 
alone.  And  there  could  be  no  radic.il  displacement  of  the  funda- 
mental fabric  of  society,  so  long  as  all  parties  stood  on  the  one 
ground  of  the  supreme  value  of  property.  The  aim  and  the  object 
of  all  olixsses  were  identical.     Tliey  all  bowed  down  to  Mammon. 

Suddenly,  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living,  there  sprang  into 
existence,  in  full  panoply,  a  counter  party — a  counter  revolution, 
nominally  cndowcil  with  public  and  nnivers.il  aims,  and  destined  to 
redoctn  t^ie  great  mass  of  human  sufferers  by  organized  and  orderly 
ct  I  ■  ■  ■'•u.  Hitherto  our  civilization  had  been  one  of  property. 
It  proposed  to  make  it  one  of  competency.     Universal  co- 

upcmtion  was  to  take  the  pilace  of  universal  competition.    The  capi-^ 
fali«t  and  the  poor  man  iiHke  were  to  vanish  from  the  face  of  soci- 
ety.   Slatf  effort  was  to  supplant  individual  effort,  and  the  central 
G«TCfmnent  to  be  ox)ntruUcd  and  governed  by  universal  and  uuit«d 
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oodperation.  It  was  for  the  first  time  proposed  to  Swedenbor- 
gianiEe  society  by  investing  every  man  with  a  dynamic  value  in 
the  mechanism  of  Bfate.  Never  before  had  this  doctrine  been  ad- 
vanced. Never  had  it  been  known  to  cast  before  it  even  the  faintost 
shadow.  Neither  the  repnblican  society  of  Plato,  of  Fourier,  or  of 
Babcof ;  nor  the  hierarchical  and  aristocratic  of  Saint  Simon  ;  nor 
the  theocratic  of  the  Essenes  ;  nor  the  despotic  of  tin;  Poniviana  or 
Jesuits  ;  nor  the  polygamous  of  the  the  Mormons  ;  nor  the  material- 
istic  of  Robert  Owen  ;  nor  the  terrorism  of  Robespierre,  had  evw 
contemplated  universal  and  equal  distribution  of  property,  ooap]«d 
with  a  general  and  coercive  rticruiting  of  its  memWrs, 

In  Germany,  the  classic  land  of  modem  Socialism,  the  newcre«d 
was  first  proclaimed.  Hardly  twenty-five  years  have  elapsed  sino« 
it  fir^t  found  expression  in  the  ]>crson  of  its  great  tribune,  Ferdinawl 
Lassalle,  a  leader  at  once  endowed  with  the  fanaticism  of  Robc*- 
pierre,  the  philosophic  mind  of  Kant,  and  the  personal  magnetian 
of  O'ConneU.  Ilis  numerous  apostles,  stronger  than  the  gnaC 
prophet  himself  in  their  denunciation  of  th^  "  cruel,  brazen  law  of 
inige«,"^oon  built  up  the  party  now  known  as  tlie  partj'  of  Gemun 
Socialism.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  words  of  the  great  Germaa 
Chancellor,  this  man,  despite  his  professions,  detested  the  bargber 
because  he  was  not  sufficiently  imbued  with  a'l  :  .r  :  '    I.-aJ. 

<-r,  while  he  despised  the  workman  because  he  '  -uAj 

for  submission  ;  and,  "  in  revenge,"  says  Prince  Bismarck,  "  he  w»- 
abiped  Lassalle."  But  however  this  may  be,  Lassalle,  "  thinker  and 
man  of  war,"  as  his  epitaph  reads,  will  remain  the  first  high  priest  of 
the  new  social  creed,  and  tl>e  prophet  of  a  S4icia]  system  whi^  has 
made  all  Europe  quake  and  brought  the  most  powerful  minister  ti 
modem  times  to  declare  that  "in  all  the  great  German  Empire  hia 
dogalooa  rantaina  unshaken  in  his  allegiance."  It  ia  indeed  doe 
to  neb  laadcra  a*  LaaaalK*  and  Karl  Marx,  and  tlw  graot  laamiag 
which  they  brought  to  the  catuc,  that  the  intellectual  eUsaca  of 
Gemmny  were  permeated  with  the  new  principles  of  Socialism,  and 
it  is  to  them  that  it  owes  ita  growth  and  snccess  in  the  fathcTtand. 
Uow  different  from  France,  where  the  remnants  of  feudalism  had 
proroked  the  anarchic  attack  of  the  great  Revolution,  and  finally^ 
•peat  it*  ttntatored  foroea  in  tho  after-birth  of  the  July  Rovolut 
and  tlM  Commnnel  For  neither  the  Commnne  nor  oommoaiam^ 
ooold  endne  so  long  ae  the  firct  Napoleon  wisnt  down  to  posterity 
with  the  Code  in  lua  hand,  and  so  long  an  disr»at«nt  waa  confined 
to  the  loweal  orden.    Indeed,  moat  tneea  of  SodaUam  have  now 
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'^Vwiished  from  French  soil,  and  the  fact  would  seem  partly  due  to  the 
bIot  and  silent  operation  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  which  imposes  upon 
all  testators  an  equal  distribution  of  property,  and  partly  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  great  debt  among  the  masses  of  the  people. 

If,  on  the  other  band,  wo  turn  to  the  eastern  neighbor  of  the 
German  confederation,  we  find  quite  another  picture.  It  is  not  from 
the  working  classes  that  the  ranks  of  niliilism  are  recruited  in  the 
great  emj)ire  of  the  Czars.  The  Russian  monjik  is  content  with  the 
poverty  and  obscurity  that  fall  to  his  lot.  It  is  only  when  roused 
by  agitators  like  Serge  NetchaiefF,  an  ex-professor  of  Moscow  Uni- 
TCTsity,  that  he  is  moved  from  the  lethargy  of  his  passive  condition. 
In  Russia,  Socialism,  as  the  recent  and  alarming  students'  riots  at- 
test, is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  intellectual  cLisses  which 
struggle  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  in  Germany.  Within  the 
last  eight  years  the  Russian  nihilists  have  quadrupled  their  num- 
bers, and  the  existence  of  Socialism  may  well  be  considered  ominous 
and  dangerous  to  an  autocracy  where  the  intellectual  classes  wield 
the  powers  of  state,  and  number  in  their  own  ranks  secret  mem- 
bers of  the  new  persuasion.  Indeed,  the  wave  of  liberalism  and 
nihilism  which  has  Lately  passed  over  the  dominions  of  the  Czar 
is  not  viewed  without  concern  by  the  German  Chancellor  himself, 
whose  powerful  and  forecasting  intellect  has  even  crossed  the  sea 
to  watch  and  promote  the  progress  now  making  by  his  ejiemics  in 
the  greatest  republic  of  modern  times. 

It  is  the  present  purpose  to  consider  the  advance  of  Social- 
ism in  America,  and  especially  tbe  importation  to  this  country  of 
German  Socialism  with  its  measures  and  its  men.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  few  Americans  perceive  the  danger  that  is  daily 
groMring  in  their  presence  under  the  shrewd  and  fostering  protec- 
tion of  Prince  Bismarck.  Not  many  months  ago,  when  Europe 
was  panic-stricken  by  four  successive  attempts  in  one  year  upon 
the  lives  of  three  monarchs.  Prince  Bismarck,  by  the  famous  bill 
passed  in  the  Reichstag,  laid  low  the  Socialist  propaganda  in  Ger- 
many. By  the  repressive  measures  of  this  bill  two  million  Germans 
were  deprived  of  their  constitutional  rights.  Of  these  two  mil- 
lions, the  German  Government,  supremely  conscious  of  its  own 
bcNt  interests,  is  now  making  attempts,  direct  and  indirect,  to 
drive  a  large  portion  to  this  country.  It  is  here  proposed  to  show 
how  far  this  elcnicnt  nf  German  Socialism  h.i«  already  fixed  its 
fangs  m  the  most  suxceptible  portion  of  our  people,  and  threat- 
ens, with  a  larger  increase  of  representatives  and  loquacious  agita- 
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tors,  to  diffuse  its  poison  into  all  daases  sofficientlj  indigent  and 
Bufficiontly  ignorant  to  join  the  great  caravan  of  tho  (lt«icontent«d. 

It  (seems  indeed  curious  that  Socialism,  a  movement  so  menacing 
to  the  peace  of  the  military  despotisma  of  the  Uuosian  and  Ueruian 
Empires,  8hould  have  reached  our  shores,  and  found  foothold  in  this 
land  of  freedom  and  of  plenty.  It  was  long  believed  that  neither 
discord  nor  discontent  could  ever  cross  the  threshold  of  the  young 
rejiublic.  She  was  the  home  of  the  oppressed,  the  asylum  of  the 
outcast.  In  a  laud  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  where  fortune  and 
nature  had  vied  with  each  other  in  their  gift«,  men  thonght  to  see 
and  to  foresee  the  realization  of  humanity''8  fondest  hopes.  En- 
dowed with  wealth,  with  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  political 
liberty,  a  boundless  and  exhaustless  territory,  it  seemed  aa  if  Amer- 
ica were  destined  to  dispel  the  night  of  ages,  and  to  regenerate 
mankind.  With  eame!<t  solicitude  the  wisest  heads  of  Enrop* 
wafcliod  the  j)ri)gre8S  of  the  great  experiment.  But  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  of  secession,  foreseen  and  predicted  by  De  Tocqueville, 
brought  all  calculation  to  a  standstill,  and  raodiiied  and  convnls«d 
the  whole  condition  of  our  social  fabric.     It  in  t  roil  net  '  It 

made  of  the  republic  a  plutocracy.      It  altere<l  and  i<  ^  uur 

commercial  and  i^onomic  systems.  It  foetvre<l  protection.  It  cre- 
ated speculation,  extravagance,  an  immenae  debt,  and  poverty.  It 
waa  through  the  operation  of  tbeae  changes  and  innovations  that  the 
prevalence  of  Socialistic  principles  beeame  possible  in  the  Tnited 
States ;  and  while  we  have  been  discussing  the  possibility  of  a  Mon- 
gol invasion,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  negro  for  n^sponsiblc  gor- 
<'rnincnt,  we  have  failed  to  notice  the  new  enemy  who  may  at  no 
distant  day  plunge  capital  and  labor  into  a  conflict  calculated  to 
t*«t  the  strength  of  a  woak  government  even  more  severely  than 
the  late  civil  war. 

To  th«!  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  our  people,  Soeialian 
in  this  country  means  nothing  more  than  an  empty  name  applied 
to  strange  and  visionary  mdicals.  To  such  it  will  be  sarpriaing  If 
not  alarming  to  learn  that  there  are,  in  tlio  Icoillng  and  moat  popn- 
looKStatesof  thel':  ' lionaand*  of  enrolled  nMB* 

bent  of  tite  regular  .  and  that  in  niunbcn  tliej 

largely  exceed  the  organisation  which  first  ellotted  attention  La  Ger- 
many.    We  do  not  in  '    '      '     "  Bntleritea "  and  "  Ki!ani 
and  other  childr«n  of  .it,  ever  ready  to  give  mr 

trnifitent,  and  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  first  ■aoccMfal  dema- 
gogne  or  party  that  may  lead  the  cmaada  agaiast  eapital.    '^n^-ti 
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demagognes  are  already  at  hand,  and  dare  to-day  to  raise  their 
voice  in  the  anpremc  councils  of  the  nation.  Not  many  months 
have  passed  since  a  United  States  Senator  declared  in  debate  at 
Washington  that  the  combat  of  the  future  lay  between  the  men 
who  own  the  public  debt  and  those  who  are  to  pay  it,  "  ^  it  is 
to  be  paid  at  all"  Nor  does  this  estimate  include  the  unnum- 
bered thousands  who  have  signified  their  allegiance  to  the  cause 
of  Socialism,  without  affixing  their  signatures  as  enrolled  mem- 
bers of  the  brotherhood.  The  large  number  of  self-supporting  So- 
cialist newspapers  alone  attests  the  existence  of  an  immense  sym- 
pathizing (though  for  the  present  silent)  mass  of  men.  And  the 
8ncoe«8  and  extent  of  the  movement  arc  the  more  appreciable  after  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  relative  increase  of  the  Socialist  vote, 
recently  polled  in  the  large  cities  of  the  Union,  with  that  east  in 
Berlin  during  late  years.  By  this  it  appears  that  the  result  at  the 
polls  of  our  large  political  centers,  such  as  New  York  and  Chicago, 
shows  a  more  rapid  growth  of  the  Socialist  vote  than  that  cast  at  Ber- 
lin, when  the  increase  was  coasidered  sufficiently  alarming  to  call  for 
restrictive  measures.  And  the  wonder  grows  greater  when  upon 
investigation  it  is  ascertained  that  the  moving  spirits  of  our  Social- 
ist party  are  German  agitators — many  of  them  recently  imported 
from  the  fatherland.  These  men  lend  to  the  cause  all  their  knowl- 
edge, pertinacity,  and  experience.  We  speak  of  such  men  as  F. 
Leib  and  Paul  Grottkau,  convicted  and  condemned,  some  tune 
since,  by  the  tribunals  of  Berlin,  and  Gnstav  Lyser  and  Henry 
£ade — both  escaped  from  the  prisons  of  Frankfort,  the  latter  having 
since  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  Paris  Commune.  Indeed,  the 
sympathy  and  the  union  of  the  American  party  with  the  German 
movement  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  previous  to  the  last 
election  in  Germany,  a  considerable  sum  was  raised  in  the  Uniled\ 
States  to  aid  the  Socialists  in  defraying  election  expenses  in  Prus- 
sia. There  these  funds  were  instrumental  in  swelling  the  majority 
,  a  friendly  Government. 

Mr.  Sewarti  once  declared  that  of  all  the  elements  which  entered 
into  our  national  composition  the  German  was  the  element  which  he 
most  feared.  The  discontented  and  revolutionary  spirit  which 
characterizes  the  German  mind,  coupled  with  the  little  learning 
V  '  ry  citizen  of  the  fatherland  brings  with  him,  and  the 

cl !  ^s  of  his  race,  seemed  to  Mr.  Seward  a  danger  menacing 

to  (he  czisting  order  of  things.     It  is  indeed  tme  that  the  German 

nlnnni  in  his  nature  traits  dangerous  to  the  fnndamentnl  princi- 
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pies  of  the  present  system  of  onr  society.  Abject  in  adversity  and 
minority,  he  becomes  aggressive  vrbcn  favored  by  fortune  and  nam* 
ber.  We  have  seen  these  features  developed  in  Europe  and  even 
ill  our  own  country.  We  have  witnessed  the  abject  degradation  of 
the  German,  when  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  so-called  Ihitch 
slaves  were  sold  in  cargoes  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  the  year 
1817  tax  thousand  German  redemptioners  were  landed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  whole  families  wore  purchased  by  free  nejn^xa,  of 
which  there  were  then  large  numbers  in  Maryland.*  That  tbe 
German,  despite  the  quality  of  Infection  that  characterizes  his  doc- 
trines, is  nf  a  clannish  nature  which  with  difficulty  loses  all  traces 
of  German  origin,  may  be  easily  seen  in  Pennsylvania,  the  State 
which  has  suffered  most  from  the  ravages  of  Socialism.  In  that 
State  there  may  be  found  at  the  present  day  whole  communities  of 
these  people  who  have  preservetl  the  mother  tongue  to  the  vxciiuioo 
of  the  Engish  huigunge.  There  can  indeed  be  little  iloubt  that 
Germ.an  colonization,  wherever  it  goes,  is  apt  to  illustrate  the  dic- 
tum of  Lamartine  when  he  said  of  the  Turks  that  they  were  camped 
in  Europe.     As  the  Turk  brings  with  liim  all  the  itics  of 

bariiarism,  so  the  German   imjwrts  all   the  ehani<  >  of  tha 

fatherlanil,  and  linnds  them  down  to  saccecding  ^ea  without  tbo 
Balkans  for  a  barrier  or  the  Koran  for  a  curb. 

Mr.  Seward^s  fears  apply  pertinently  to  a  large  part  of  Um 
■ix  million  Germans  who  now  form  a  portion  of  the  AnMirioaa 
Union.  Of  these  the  Socialists  justly  cUiim  large  numbem,  and, 
if  w«  examine  the  first  acts  and  constitution  of  the  Socialistic  I^bor 
party,  it  will  appear  that  from  its  very  foundation  the  chief  oS> 
ciaU  and  ringleaders  of  the  organization  were  and  still  are  Gennaa^ 
not  a  few  of  whom  have  been  expelled  or  have  fled  from  thoir 
natiTVOoantiybcoatuM  of  conspiracy  again''  Nevcrtb4<]«w, 

tlWM  nwn  haT«  beoomo  the  leaden  of  a  ^  mal  and  Ameri- 

can movement. 

At  the  first  National  Convention  of  Socialists,  held  at  PbUadolphn 

Joly  19.  1876.  the  year  preceding  the  great  railway  strikcia,  tlm*' 

f<'  the  dalegatw  ])rcsent  bore  Gamuui  muhm.    A  fwvrloa* 

c<';  •  hod  iMMa  held  at  Pittaborg,  tho  botbed  of  the  raQway 

1  atrikea,  but  no  regular  constitution  was  there  adopted.    At  the  Unioo 

'  CongreBa  of  Pir>'   ^  '  ' '  i.  however,  lasting  some  ilays,  tin        '    '^rst 

>  raoored  from  i:  rs  tha  name  of  Um  "  Waricing;i  ;ty 

•8at  eOcSal  i«pon  (p.  ST)  uf  Ilwr  toa  rintwvailkaff,  iiaiapn  mmI  TVMagn, 
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of  the  United  States."  Here  a  constitation  was  finally  formulated 
and  adopted  amid  excitement  and  exhortations  to  keep  cool,  and 
here  the  first  appeal  was  made  to  the  great  working  classes  of  the 
"United  States.  In  these  seditious  words  did  Messrs.  Sorge  and 
Gabriel,  two  German  delegates  to  the  Union  Congress,  make  their 
appeal  to  the  country  :  "  Rise,  then,  ye  sons  and  daughters  of  labor  I 
Rally  round  its  flag,  and  carry  it  to  the  heights  of  humanity  I  Alter 
and  amend  whatever  we  did  wrong  or  may  be  impracticable,  but  join 
hands  with  us  for  the  establishment  of  that  fraternal  union  of  the 
disinherited  and  down-trodden  wages-laborer  which  will  relieve  ob 
from  the  evila  of  capitalistic  society."  These  words  strengthened  the 
faithful,  and  the  strikes  grew  with  their  g;rowth  and  strengthened 
with  their  strength. 

At  the  National  Congress  of  the  workingmen  held  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  at  the  end  of  December,  1877,  the  year  of  the  great  labor 
etrikcfi,  the  name  of  the  party  was  changed  to  the  "  Socialistic  Labor 
Party,"  and  most  of  the  clauses  of  the  platform  and  constitution 
adopte<l  at  Philadelphia  were  retained.  Here,  however,  all  the 
principles  were  duly  discussed  and  adopted  by  an  assembly  consid- 
erably larger  than  the  Union  Congress.  It  comprised  among  its 
members  representatives  from  the  remotest  States  of  the  Union. 
In  this  large  assembly,  again,  over  one  half  of  the  representatives 
were  German,  and  the  elected  chairman,  as  well  as  two  thirds 
of  the  committees  chosen,  could  boast  a  German  origin.  Indeed, 
at  this  meeting  the  inconvenience  attending  the  presence  of  so  many 
German  agitators,  but  lately  arrived  from  the  mother  country  and 
tot.ally  ignorant  of  the  English  language,  became  so  apparent  that 
a  resolution  was  passed  recommentling  each  section  to  send  to  future 
conventions  of  the  party  delegates  familiar  with  the  English  tongue. 
The  following  platform  was  adopted.  We  give  it  as  it  appeared 
in  the  last  election  bulletins.  To  any  reader  familiar  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Lassalle  and  Karl  Marx,  it  will  present  but  an  abstract 
from  their  works : 


"  Tkt  earth  it  man't,  and  Iht/uUmn  (hmof." 

TITE  NATIONAL  PLATFORM  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SOCLil^ 
I8TIC  LABOR  PARTY. 

"Labob  beinff  the  source  of  nil  wealth  iind  riviltzntion,  ond  oseftil  labor 
Iwiot;  f>.is-.it)le  only  by  and  Uiroagli  the  ii»sociati'<l  efforts  of  the  people,  the 
re-  IT  rfioulJ,  tlierefore,  in  all  josticc,  belong  to  society.    The  sys- 

tcti.  » tvbioh  Bonioty  is  now  organized  \i  imperfect  and  hostilo  to  the 
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general  welfare,  8iuc«  throagh  it  the  director*  of  labor,  neoeasarily  a  imi 
niinoritj,  are  enabled  in  the  competitive  struggle  to  prnctiriill;  inonnpollzo 
all  the  means  of  labor — all  opportunities  to  proilnoc  fur  and  »uppl;  the  wasta 
of  the  people — and  the  masaes  are  therefore  mnintiunod  in  porortjr  ami  de- 
pendence. 

"  The  indostrial  emancipation  of  labor,  which  rnnxt  b«  acfaicrrad  1>t  tl 
working  classes  thcmseWea,  independent  of  all  political  panic 
i»  ooneequenlly  the  great  end,  to  which  ever/  political  movon 
subordinate  as  a  tncana. 

"  8ino«  the  ruling  political  parties  have  always  sought  only  the  direct  Inter 
wt  of  the  dominant  or  wealthy  classes,  endeavored  to  uphold  their  indust; 
supremacy,  and  to  pcri>etunte  the  present  condition  of  society.  It  is  now 
dnty  of  the  working  people  to  organize  themselves  into  one  great  Laii 
party,  using  political  power  to  achieve  imliistrial  independence.    The  material 
Cf'inditiim  of  the  working  peoyde  in  nil  civilized  countries  being  identical,  and 
resulting  froiii  the  same  cause,  the  struggle  for  induntriol  emanoipatioa 
ternational,  and  must  naturally  be  cofiperativo  and  mutual;  therefr 
organization  uf  National  nnd  International  Trade  and  Lal>or  Unions  upon 
•ociaUstic  basis  is  on  absolute  necessity.     For  tlieso  reasons  the  Socialist 
Labor  party  has  been  founded.     We  demand  that  the  resources  of  life- ti 
means  of  prodnctiun,  public  transportation  and  oommanicaMon,  land,  ma- 
chinery, railroads,  telegraph  lines,  canals,  etc,  b«ooin«,  as  fast  as  pnu<tic«U>l«, 
the  oomtiuin  property  of  the  whole  people  through   "      ' 
abolish   the  wiigu  system  and  substitute  in  its  stead  co> 
with  a  just  <li«tribiit.!(>n  of  itx  reward/i. 

"The  Socialistic  Labor  party  presents  the  following  demands  as  mi 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  working  |>eople  under  oar  prcaentoom] 
tivo  system  and  to  gradxiaUfi  aeeomplUh  th4  entir*  rttiwral  ^  ths  tanu : 

"  I .  Eight  hours  for  the  present  aa  a  legal  working  day,  and  prompt  pui 
ishrornt  of  all  violators. 

'"  2,  Sanitary  iu<ipeotion  uf  all  conditions  of  Ubor,  nwons  of  sal 
and  dwellings  included. 

"  8.  Bureaus  of  Labor  SUtiattes  in  all  StatM  ■•  wcQ  aa  In  the  Kotioaal 
GoTrrnment.    The  ofTlcers  of  the  aame  to  l)«  electe<l  by  the  peopl* 

"  i.  Prohibition  of  the  tiao  of  prison  labor  by  prirate  employers  or  ei 
porations, 

"  B.  Prohibition  of  tb«  employment  of  children  nndor  fourtwo  7««ti 
•g*  In  iuilastrial  estalillshmenta. 

"S.  Compulsory  education  of  all  cb  lor  f(mrt««n  ytan  of  ft*' 

AH  BBaterlalo,  books,  »t«.,  neooMary  in  "  aehoota,  to  be  ftoralaliod 

CrMoCchMi*. 

"  T.  Prohibition  of  the  employtnxnt  of  female  Ubor  in  owpaltoaa  i 
nwial  to  the  health  or  morality,  and  f>qnalix«tion  of  troOMa'a  wa(« 
tiiOM  of  men.  wherv  0<)tta1  scrrlce  li  purformod. 

"&  Htrlct  laws  making  employvm  linl'l»  for  all  ■^■-ftriH*  f— "'**f 
^(ir  tuvUcwM  lo  the  injory  of  tbatr  etuploraeti 
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*'  8.  All  waives  to  be  paid  in  the  lawful  money  of  the  nation  and  at  intor- 
Tsls  of  time  not  exceeding  one  week.  Violations  of  this  rale  to  be  legally 
punished. 

"  10.  All  conspiracy  laws  operating  against  the  right  of  workingmen  to 
strike  or  indaco  others  to  strike  shall  be  repealed. 

"11.  Gratuitons  administration  of  justice  in  all  courts  of  law. 

"  12.  AU  indirect  taxation  to  be  abolished,  and  a  graded  income  tax  col* 
lectod  in  its  stead. 

"  18.  All  banking  and  insnronoe  to  he  conducted  by  the  Government. 

"  14.  The  right  of  sofGrage  shall  in  no  wise  be  abridged. 

"  15.  Direct  popular  legislation,  enabling  the  people  to  propose  or  reject 
any  law  at  their  wUl,  and  introdaotion  of  minority  representation  in  all  legis- 
lative elections. 

"  16.  Every  pablio  o£Scer  shall  bo  at  all  times  sabjcct  to  prompt  recall  by 
the  election  of  a  successor. 

"  17.  The  importation  of  ooolies  under  contract  must  be  immediately  pro- 
hibited, and  those  now  in  America  under  similar  obligations  shall  be  released 
from  the  same. 

"  The  ignorance  of  the  workin?man  as  to  his  rights  and  wrongs  is  the 
cause  of  his  enslavement  by  the  intelligent  ruffians  of  the  age. 

"  Prodaction  belongs  to  the  producer ;  the  tools  belong  to  the  toiler. 

"  Eoonomioa),  political,  and  religious  liberty  constitate  the  Holy  Trinity  of 
Human  Freedom." 


It  was  decided  at  Newark  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  party  by 
conventions,  execntive  committees,  and  a  board  of  supervision,  the 
National  Convention  to  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  two  years, 
and  the  organization  to  be  divided  into  sections  embracing  the 
wliole  of  tlie  United  States.  The  following  extracts  from  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Newark  Convention  will  give  some 
conce|ition  of  the  care  and  minuteness  with  which  the  society  is 
organized : 

"  Ten  persons  may  form  a  section,  providing  they  acknowledge  tlie  plat- 
fonn  and  I'onstitiition  and  resolutions  of  the  National  and  State  Conventions. 
•■•■■  (o  no  other  political  party.    They  sh.ill  demand  admission  to  the 

]■  iidiDg  a  Ii.<it  of  members  to  the  Nntionol  Executive  Committee,  and 

both  list  of  membership  and  dues  for  the  year  to  the  State  Executive  Commit- 
tee. Each  sootion  shall  send  each  mouth  a  report  of  its  numerical  and  finan- 
cial condition,  also  its  progress  and  prospects,  to  the  National  and  alHO  the 
Bt»t«  Execntive  Committee.  It  shall  establish  proper  connections  witli  tlie 
tradea-miions.  and  endeavor  to  organize  new  ones  upon  the  Socialistic  basis. 

"f''  ! I  shall  be  established  in  each  city  or  town.     When 

oeoea^..  "ual  sections  may  be  formed   by  those  unable  to 

take  (MTt  ui  business  meetings  conducted  in  tlie  English  language.    Bat  in 
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mstt«n  of  local  importMioe,  espeoiallT'  in  political  eampaigoa^  «U  th*  i 
eball  be  as  one  bodv. 

>*  The  section  shall  bo  the  judge  of  its  own  memben  and  rwpauiblt  for 
their  actions. 

"  Sections  of  differeDt  localities  may  propose  the  calling  of  a  special  St 
Oonrention.    Tea  sections  are  necesi»rT  to  form  •  State  organization, 
ward  and  district  organizations,  inclnding  all  branche*  and  suburbs,  shall 
long  to  the  main  section.     No  ward  or  district  organization  shall  coodn 
bnaineaa  of  an  important  local  character  iodependentiy  of  Uie  main  ( 
Eaioh  seotioa  shall  hold  an  agitation  meeting  at  least  once  every  two  week 
■ad  •  regular  bnstnees  meeting  at  least  once  a  month.    Three  fourths  ot  tt 
members  of  a  section  must  be  wagee-workers.    The  names  of  aQ  penons 
plying  for  admission  to  the  party  most  be  rotod  upon  at  the  regnlar  1 
meeting  of  the  main  local  section.     Every  section  belonging  to  the  party  ffl 
three  months  prior  to  the  National  Convention,  and  which  baa  fnlftUed  all  I 
obligations,  is  entitled  to  representation  therein  by  one  delegate  for  Moh  < 
hundred  members  or  fraction  thereof." 

The  National  CoDTention  framca  the  national  platform,  decides 
tho  form  of  organization,  nominates  tho  national  cuniHdiitca,  aad 
directs  tlic  national  agitation,  xclecta  the  place  wbero  ths 
National  Convention  will  be  held,  and  where  the  National  Ex 
Committee  and  the  Board  of  Supervision  will  be  located.  It  fizi 
the  aalariea  of  party  officers.  It  selects  the  corre-  ■ 
ouU  secretaries,  and  inveatigates  and  decides  all  di  > 
psrty. 

"  The  State  Conrentioos  will  aaMmble  at  a  proper  t^'  -n  the 

slsotion*  are  held.    Each  Motion  is  entitled  to  repr»b>  n  the 

Oonrcntion  by  one  delegate  for  every  fifty  members  or  fraction  thereot 

"The  State  Oonvention  frame«  the  State  platform,  nominate*  tha  Stale 
oandidatcs,  and  decides  whore  the  State  Executive  Committee  shall  lie  located. 
All  State  and  local  platforms  must  be  based  upon  the  national  platform, 
■hall  not  conflict  witli  tlie  principle*  therein  declared.  Ther*  b  a  N'atio: 
EsecutiTe  Committee,  and  in  each  State  a  State  Execntiro  Oonmittee.  It 
the  duty  of  the  National  Exeontive  Committee  to  carry  oat  the  r«*olatio(W 
tha  National  Convention,  to  organiza  and  ceatralize  tha  movaneot,  to  oaoduat 
■ad  mamure  the  agitation  generally,  and  to  eatabUah  prop«r  rdslloM  sad 
camronnioation  with  ihi-  trades-unions  of  our  own  cunutry  and  with  tlw8aaial- 
fatfa  parties  of  Europe.  It  Is  fUrtlier  ineambant  opon  K  to  Usoa  isiiil  annii 
ally  a  report  of  the  party,  stating  dednitaly  th«  condltiao  of  rrsry  ■•cUoa  snd 
of  tba  party's  finaneea. 

**Tb«  Stale  Exeootiv*  CommittMssrs  rsqairsd  toscad  svsry  thns  nonths 
•  fhn  rtfiort  abawing  the  eoDdlUon  of  thdriectloiaa  to  ths  Kationsl  'Kssovtlvs 
Oosunlttss.  Then  is  s  bosrd  of  snpsrviaioo  whoas  dstf  it  (s  Ip  «r«t«h 
th«  seta  of  tU-  Natiunal  EieootiTs  Ooaunltls*  sad  of  tha  vboto  psrtjr. 


ted. 
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"  In  each  State  organization  the  setitions  pay  five  cents  per  month  for  each 
member  of  the  State  Executive  Committee,  from  which  funds  the  State  Ex- 
ecutive C-ommittee  pays  to  the  Nntionnl  Execntive  Committee  the  snm  of 
three  cents  per  mouth.  In  case  of  need  the  National  Executive  Committee 
may  with  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  call  for  the  collection  of 
rolontary  contributions  to  the  national  funds. 

All  members,  in  acknowledging  the  platform  and  constitution, 
take  upon  themselves  the  obligations  to  assist  each  other  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability  in  case  of  need.  Each  section  elects  from 
its  midst  an  organizer,  agitator,  or,  in  other  words,  "  a  drummer," 
whose  bnsiness  it  is  to  recruit  as  many  members  as  can  be  enticed 
to  join  the  ranks  of  the  party. 

"It  ia  incnmbent  upon  every  member  to  pay,  as  monthly  dnee,  at  least  ton 
ceDt«,  of  which  snm  five  cents  is  sent  to  the  State  Executive  Committee.  In- 
valids or  nnuiuployed  members  are  excused  from  these  payments. 

"  The  emancipation  of  women  is  to  be  acfoinplished  with  the  emancipa- 
tion of  men,  and  the  so-called  woman's  rights  question  to  be  solved  with 
the  labor  question. 

'••  Every  member  is  expected  to  subscribe  for  at  least  one  of  the  party  or- 
gans." 

We  now  come  to  the  measures  adopted  for  the  regulation  of 
the  preps.     Thene  very  clearly  demonstrate  not  only  the  essentially 
German  character  of  the  Socialistic  Labor  party,  but  they  offer  the  . 
conclusion  in  one  sense  encouraging,  that  German  Socialism  is  not 
initiative  with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  although  their  minds  \ 
have  jiroved  singularly  receptive  to  foreign  influences.     It  has  thus  ' 
come  to  pass  {hat  we  ItuTe  to  deal  with  a  national  movement  led  bj 
German  agitators. 

The  reguLitions  prescribe  that  the  party  shall  maintain  but  one 
official  organ  in  each  language,  namely,  the  "  Arbeiterstimme  "  (Ger- 
mmn)  of  New  York,  the  "  Delnicke  Listy  "  (Bohemian)  of  New 
Ywk,  and  the  "  Socialist "  (American)  of  Chicago. 

We  are  told  in  the  regulations  that  the  party  organs  shall  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  the  working  people,  and  spread  among  them  a 
knowledge  of  social  economy,  or  in  other  words  a  knowledge  of 
i^  '  *!  cent  results  accruing  to  all  indigent  people  by  the  equal  dis- 
!;  if  property.    Although  the  "  Arbeiterstimme "  is  declared 

the  otticial  German  organ  of  the  party,  there  is  now  published  in 
Xrw  York  tbo  "  Volks-Zeitung,"  another  German  journal,  which 
buuKts  »  daily  circulation  of  ten  thousand  copies ;  yet  a  year  has  not 
elapsed  siace  its  foundation.     All  Socialistic  newspapers  espousing 
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the  tnteresta  of  the  party  arc  conducted  on  tbo  coOj>erat»ve  pL 
wd  are  said  to  be  mostly  i«clf-sii8tsuning — a  Bignificant  fact  when 
is  considered   that  cnorinous  sums  have  been  sunk  in    niitniTou 
efforts  to  establish  party  organs  in  this  country,  and  that  for  th 
first  time  in  the  United  States  journals  hostile  to  the  Uw  of  tti 
land  have  met  with  sufficient  cncoi II  it  to  prosper.     *      '      ii 

significant  to  note  that,  out  of  fu^  (i  journals  pn' 

the  interests  of  the  partyrBft'  Utcd  by  German  agitator 

By  the  light  of  these  facts  it  nia v  i n  miu  how  perfect  is  the  or 
rjition  of  the  Sociulist  Labor  party  in  the  United  State*,  oa  r«ooil 
structed  since  the  strikes.    The  following  extract  from  a  letter  wr 
ten  in  the  month  of  May  last  by  an  influential  American  SoclalL 
and  recently  publishe*!  in  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes," 
serve  to  indicate  the  opinions  prevailing  in  the  ranka  of  the  part^ 
itself  concerning  the  progress  now  making  : 

"  We  arc  at  work  not  onlr  in  the  treat  oities  bat  in  numy  others,  aad  arc 
g^ing  groand  with  a  rapidity  at  which  ercn  we  ktc  astonished.    Slnro  Jti^ 
last,  in  ten  months,  the  iiumbc-r  of  our  followors  Los  qoadnipled,  and  we  hsf 
every  roaiion  to  believe  that  llio  progress  will  continue  lo  the  siune  ratio. 
Oioolnnati  tlie  rocniits  are  drilled  every  week,  and  from  week  to  week  t| 
nnmbcr  of  raluntevrs  under  antis  incrra'^cs  from  flvu  to  eight  per  cent" 

We  have  given  a  somewhat  elaborate  account  of  the  Ian 
formulated  for  the  Labor  party  in  this  country  ander  the  aaspic 
of  Uennaii  agitators,  that,  with  these  hitherto  unpnbll.thed  facts 
fore  him,  it  may  bo  within  the  power  of  the  reader  to  judge  of  it 
extent   nnd   abilitjr  of  ao  organization  which,  if  at  any  momc 
swcUihI  by  numbers  and  stimulated  by  indnstrial  depression,  migl 
bant  upon  us  as  a  mighty  torrent,  p<'rhaps  too  powerful  to  stem  at 
the  outset,  and  calculated  to  threaten  the  be«t  n  1  businen 

interests  of  a  country  vast  in  extent  of  territory  .'  .  destitat* 

of  military  protection. 

To  tlio  indigent  and  ignorant  laborer,  indeed,  we  must  eonfeas 
that  the  whole  scheme  of  the  new  s<K-ia]  order  weant  a  most  allnr- 
ing  aspect.  It  is  easy  to  picture  the  Arc^adian  Utopia  which  rises  in 
his  rarished  fancy.  Univemal  lm>t)irrhoo<I,  comfort  and  plenty, 
fme  railways,  free  telegraphic  free  theatres  and  amosementA,  gn- 
tiutooa  instmction,  an  end  tu  imprisoi  '  to  castii,  ib»- 

terialiim  to  replace  religion,  "thi.-  mir  natioos," 

state  the  nnivcrsal,  sole  proprietor  am]  adrainistratar  of  the  < 
tadnatrjr  of  the  ooBntrj  ;  guio  h«)p  in  vrvrj  diraodon,  all  men 
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feed  and  fatten  at  the  public  crib ;  in  fact,  an  end  to  caro  and 
trouble,  and  an  era  of  competency  and  contentment,  such  as  dis- 
tinguished the  home  of  Evangeline,  where  "the  richest  was  poor, 
and  the  poorest  lived  in  abundance." 

These  hopes  are  indeed  bright  and  alluring.  They  are  often,  no 
doubt,  presented  by  sincere  and  good  men,  free  from  the  blood  of 
the  Commune,  and  actuated  by  pure  motives.  But  the  obverse  of 
the  medal  which  reason  forces  upon  thoughtful  men  offers  barriers 
insurmountable  in  practice.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  show,  save 
incidentally,  that  the  programme  of  modem  Socialism  aims  at  the 
destnjction  of  the  best  interests  of  Bociety,  or  that  it  is  devoid  of 
those  possibilities  or  enduring  characteristics  which  mark  every  suc- 
cefisful  innovation.  Able  and  dispassionate  disquisitions  to  this  effect 
to  be  found  in  many  current  works  of  the  day.  In  one  light 
one,  however,  the  case  must  appear  impracticable.  Granted,  ar(ju- 
mcnti  causa,  that  the  difference  existing  between  the  workingman's 
knowledge  and  necessities  is  now  greater  than  in  former  times ; 
that  machinery,  over-products,  and  the  growing  concentration  of 
capital  must  finally  bring  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer  to  a  dead- 
lock ;  that  the  majority  of  our  States  are  bankrupt ;  that  the  ex- 
penses of  our  complex  Oovemment,  embracing  State,  municipal,  and 
central  administration,  exceed  those  of  England,  France,  or  any 
other  proportionate  population,  and  that  these  combined  evils  must 
finally  produce  a  crisis,  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  laborer  aU  the 
wealth  and  control  of  the  country — granted  all  this,  then,  what 
would  ensue? 

According  to  all  Socialist  authorities  in  America,  eight  hours' 
work  will,  with  the  present  perfection  of  machinery,  create  a  slight 
over-produclion.  In  this  case  the  American  Socialist  would  be 
driven  in  self-ilefense  to  establish  a  protective  policy.  This  would 
exclude  tlie  product  of  the  capital-ridden  wretches  of  other  lands, 

ough  the  result  would  be  that  we  should  be  enjoying  our  wel- 
at  their  expense,  thus  excluding  from  redemption  the  great 
majority  of  suffering  humanity.  For,  where  in  former  times  we 
helped  them  with  some  of  our  custom,  the  increased  cost  of  our 
labor  would  compel  us  to  altogether  exclude  the  products  of  our 
"  kin  beyond  sea."  For  it  must  be  manifest  even  to  the  dullest 
cialist,  in  his  moments  of  more  sober  reflection,  that  if  the  work- 

■n  of  other  nations  work  twelve  hours  a  day,  our  own  people 
woricing  bat  eight,  the  foreign  producer  could  manufacture  for  a 
pric*>  '  '  "i  h  th»!  American  could  not  compete.  On  the  other 
\  iiu— NO.  209.  SJ5 
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b»n<1,  if  the  American  prodncer  should  work  mnch  Icwi  than 
hours  per  daj,  American  society  becomes  bankrupt,  and  if  again  bo 
prolongii  the  working-day  beyond  eight  hoiirn,  he  ab.'i: 
very  prize  to  long  coveted  atid  demanded,  whoretw  to  ^ 
prise  ho  would  have  confriliuted  to  the  upheaval  of  our  pre 
civilization.  Could,  therefore,  the  Socialists  effect  their  aims  in 
country,  the  toiling;  and  unrc<leemed  millions  in  Germany,  R 
FVance,  England,  and  other  lands  would,  becatise  of  our  own  selfish 
motives,  be  redncod  to  the  same  plight  in  their  relations  to  ns  as  tfao 
laborer  to-day  stands  to  the  proprietor.  The  reverse  would  nf  coarw 
hold  gooti  in  tJ>e  ease  of  any  other  nation  which  might  first  attain 
Uie  great  end.  For  no  Socialist  is  surely  so  sanguine  as  to  believe 
that  his  plans,  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  magician's  wand,  can  be 
■imnltaneously  put  into  jiractical  and  universal  operation  throagb- 
out  the  ci\'ilizcd  world.  Thus  without  united,  universal,  and  simul* 
taneona  action,  which  is  impossible,  the  plans  of  the  Socialist  beoooie 
impracticable. 

It  is  possible  that  Socialism  in  a  modified  form  will  be  tried  io 
some  of  the  older  countries  of  Europe.     There  an  already  dmM 
population,  increasing  in  geometrical    proportion  and    overloaded 
^th  vast  and  ever-growing  dcbt«,  may  demand  some  experiment  to 
relieve  the  poor.     In  Englaud,  where  an  overcrowded  popolatioa 
more  than  doubles  itself  in  thirty  years,  despite  an  enonnoos  emi- 
gration, the  danger  is  especially  g^eat.     But  it  is  improbable  that 
Socialism,  even  in  an  amended  form,  should,  at  an  early  dal«s  ramt 
with  any  permanent  snoooas  in  the  United  States,  where  the  nvlaar 
Iprored  resources  of  natun^  offer  an  almost  unUmite<l  field  for 
I  restless  energies  of  the  people.     The  restrictions  which  Sect; 
\wonld  impose  would  be  intolerable  to  the  activity  of  any  class 
the  Union  ;  for  he  who  <  '  '    portals  of  tho  social  El 

leevos  iK-hind  him  hope,  :  i  human  of  homsa  emotiooSi  end 

with  it  oil  emulation,  nil  ambition,  and  therefore  all  progress.  Still, 
whatever  might  1>e  the  result  of  the  second  sober  sense  which  woald 
nltimately  characterico  our  people,  it  mast  yet  not  be  igaorad 
that  even  a  momentary  crar.e  of  any  extended  nature  would  be 
franght  with  incalculable  minchirf  to  the  l>t«t  interests  of  society. 
Tliat  in  moments  of  distress  and  discontent  lite  ultima  ratio  rtfftan 
beoomes  the  first  rec"'      '  '     Um  been  aboiidaiitljr  revelled 

bjr  the  great  civil  wn '  <  ^77,  ud  by  the  Ut«  troahlei 

ia  California,  where  Oerman  agitators  moved  and  incited  the  rioters 
to  acts  of  riolenoe.    We  are  besides  dailj  reniaded  of  tUs  buA  bj 
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which  pass  almost  unnoticed     Within  a  few  weeks  a  gang 

of  organized  tramps  have  seized  part  of  a  railroad  in  Michigan,  with 

the  purpose  of  appropriating  and  administering  the  entire  lino,  and 

ny  other  incidents  of  the  day  point  in  the  same  direction.     It  is 

by  Monsieur  Charles  de  Varigny,  a  recent  French  observer 

the  Socialist  movement  in  America,  that  there  exists  in  almost 

ery  State  of  the  Union  a  contingent  of  Socialist  volunteers.     In 

nnsylvania  alone  he  estimates  the  number  at  from  sixty  to  ninety 

usand  men.     The  Western  States  are  remarkable  for  the  pros- 

ous  condition  of  their  Socialist  sections.     Here,  as  in  other  parts 

of  the  Union,  the  leaders  are  German,  while  a  good  proportion  of 

the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  are  recruited  among  native  Americans. 

At  the  last  general  election  a  number  of  Socialists  were  elected  to 

le  Legislature  of  Illinois.     Some  of  the  towns  of  Ohio  number 

ialists  even  among  their  municipal  officers.     In  Youngtown,  for 

example,  the  recently  elected  mayor  and  corporation  were  all  avowed 

members  of  the  Socialist  party,  and  many  other  instances  of  the 

growth  and  strength  of  the  organization  could  be  cited  had  we  not 

already  exceeded  our  limits. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  no  spirit  of  pessimism 
or  sensation  has  prompted  this  task.  In  first  directing  his  attention 
to  Socialism  in  America  the  writer  was  moved  by  motives  of  pure 
^^nrioeity.  No  one  could  have  been  more  surprised  at  the  discovery 
^^H  eo  perfect  an  organization,  the  fanatic  earnestness  of  its  followers, , 
^^Bd  the  strength  of  its  numbers.  Nor  can  we  view  without  graved 
BB|tprehen8ion  the  fact  that  Prince  Bismarck  is  at  present  secretly 
I  encouraging  the  emigration  to  the  United  States  of  proscribed  Gep- 
^^■an  agitators,  and  defraying  their  expenses  from  the  enormotjs 
^^Pcret  Kcn'ice  fund  at  the  command  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor. 
Por  the  present  wo  mtist  part  with  our  subject,  postponing  for 
fiiud  consideration,  in  a  succeeding  paper,  the  protective  measures 
aeoeMary  to  shield  American  society  from  the  schemes  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  and  the  menacing  confederation  which  honey- 
comlM  Uie  Union  from  sea  to  sea. 


IV. 


A  FRIEXD  OF  LORD  BYRON.* 


Mr.  Hodgson  has  written  his  father's  life  upon  a  very 
plan,  fur  which  he  makes  apologies  in  his  preface.  The  apolo 
however,  were  not  strictly  necessary,  for  the  book  is  an  inter 
one,  more  so,  perhaps,  than  if  it  had  been  composed  in  the 
usaally  followed  in  such  cases.  The  late  Archdeacon  lie 
was  a  genial  and  accomplished  scholar,  a  man  of  the  world,  and  an 
indefatigable  versifier  ;  but  be  was  not  a  brilliant  writer,  and  oar 
loss  is  not  great,  in  the  fact  that  bis  letters  have  for  the  mo«t  put 
not  been  precerved.  I  lis  son  and  biographer  lays  before  a*,  in 
fault  of  any  specimens  of  hia  ovra  share  in  his  correspoudcG 
selection  from  the  letters  that  he  received  from  bis  friends, 
were  numeroun,  for  Francis  TIcKlgson  had  the  good  fortune  to 
spire  a  great  deal  of  affection  and  confidence.  Ilis  chief  claim 
the  attention  of  posterity  resides  in  the  fact  that  he  was  an 
and  mnch-tru-^ted  intimate  of  Ixinl  Byron.  A  good  many  of  Bj 
ron's  letters  to  him  were  printed  by  Moore,  to  whom,  liowcvrr, 
Hodgson  surrendered  but  a  portion  of  this  correspondence.  ICs 
son  here  publislies  a  number  of  new  letters,  together  with  a 
many  communications  from  Aire.  I^igb,  the  poet's  sister,  and 
or  three  from  Lady  Hyron.  All  this  portion  of  these  volumet-^ 
extremely  intercmling,  and  ••onutitut**,  Indeed,  their  principal  ts 
It  throws  a  clt^irer,  though  by  no  means  a  perfectly  clear, 
spon  ttie  much-discussed  episode  of  the  separation  between  Bj 
and  his  wife,  and  upon  the  ohnracter  of  his  devoted  sister.  Tho  1 
contains,  besides,  a  scries  of  bttt^rw  from  Hodgson's  Eton  and  Cg 
bridge  friends,  and  in  iu  lattur  portion  a  rarioty  of  L'straots  i 

•  Maaatr  a<  tks  B«t.  fttari*  Boilpge,  B.  D.,  with  Naastow  Uttm  fraai  tmt 
^TCBsaKMMn.    By  hU Sob. Uw  B«r. T.  r.  Ug^iCMO,  K.  A. 
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correspondence  with  such  people  as  Lord  Denraan  (Chief  Justice 
England,  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  and  in- 
curred the  bitter  animosity  of  George  IV.),  James  Montgomery,  the 
late  Herman  Merivale,  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  the  charm- 
ing Mrs.  Robert  Arkwright,  who  figures  in  the  lately  published 
memoirs  of  Fanny  Kemble.  The  picture  of  Hodgson's  youth  and 
early  manhood,  with  his  numerous  friendships,  his  passion  for  lit- 
stiire,  his  extraordinary  and  unparalleled  fecundity  in  the  prodnc- 
sn  of  poetical  epistles,  his  good  spirits,  good  sense,  and  great 
ildustry,  is  an  extremely  pleasant  one,  and  gives  an  agreeable  idea 
the  tone  of  serious  young  Englishmen,  sixty  or  seventy  years 
who  were  also  good  fellows.  Hodgson's  first  intention  on 
»ving  Cambridge  had  been  to  study  for  the  bar  ;  but  after  some 
iggles  the  literary  passion  carried  the  day,  and  he  became  an 
ient  "  reviewer."  He  worketl  a  great  deal  for  the  critical  peri- 
licals  of  the  early  years  of  the  centnry,  notably  for  the  "  Edln- 
irgh  Review,"  and  he  produced  (besides  executing  a  translation 
Juvenal)  a  large  amount  of  satirical  or  "would -be  satirical 
His  biographer  gives  a  great  many  examples  of  his  poetical 
>wer8,  which,  however,  chiefly  illustrate  his  passion  for  turning 
bnpletA  d  propos  of  everything  and  of  nothing.  The  facility  of 
■ese  effusions  is  more  noticeable  than  their  point.  In  1815  Hodg- 
went  into  the  Church,  and  in  1830,  after  having  spent  many 
years  at  BakeweU,  in  Derbyshire,  in  a  living  which  he  held  from 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  he  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Derby. 
In  1840  he  was  made  Provost  of  Eton  College,  a  capacity  in  which 
he  instituted  various  salutary  reforms  (he  abolished  the  old  custom 
of  the  "  Jlontem,"  which  had  become  a  very  demoralizing  influence). 
Archdeacon  Hodgson  died  in  1852. 

Mrs.  Leigh  wrote  to  him  at  the  time  of  BjTon's  marriage,  in 
which  she  felt  great  happiness,  that  her  brother  had  "  said  that  in 
all  the  years  that  he  ha<l  been  acquainted  with  yon  he  never  bad 
liM'l  ;v  moment's  disagreement  mHth  you:  *I  have  quarreled  with 
Ili'l>ham,  with  everybody  but  Hodgson,'  were  his  own  words."  By- 
ron'* letters  and  allusions  to  his  friend  quite  bear  out  this  dec- 
laration, and  they  present  his  irritable  and  passionate  nature  in  the 
jDOtc[  favorable  light.  He  had  a  great  esteem  for  Hodgson's  jndg- 
pnt,  both  in  literature  and  in  life,  and  he  defers  to  it  with  a  <lo- 
^ity  which  is  touching  in  a  spoiled  young  nobleman  who,  on  occa- 
can  make  a  striking  display  of  temper.  Mr.  Hodgson  gives 
definite  account  of  the  origin  of  bis  father's  acquaintance  with 
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Byron — he  simply  says  that  thoir  intimacy,  Trhieh  in  1806  M.' 
become  complete,  had  "  doubtless  been  formed  prrrioiuiy,  ifaoiif 
Hodgson's  visits  to  London  and  Cambridge  and  to  the  Dram  il 
Harrow."  In  1808  Hodgson  was  appointed  tutor  in  moral  phfloi^ 
phy  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  this  year  "  Byroo 
to  Cambridge  for  the  purpose  of  availing  himself  of  bis  pririkfi 
as  a  nobleman,  and  taking  his  M.  A.  degree,  altboagfa  he  had  oilj 
matriculated  in  1805.  .  .  .  From  this  time  until  early  in  1814  tW 
friends  constantly  met,  and  whes  absent  as  constantly  u>iinn>iwi 
ed."  Hodgson  was  completely  under  the  charm  of  Byroolsriehlf- 
endowed  nature  ;  but  his  affection,  warm  as  it  was  (and  itfl  WBtk 
is  attested  by  the  numerous  copies  of  verse  which  be  mliliiwiil  !• 
his  noble  friend,  and  which,  though  they  exhibit  little  poetical  Ib* 
epiration,  show  great  tenderness  of  feeling),  was  of  that  pom  loHi 
which  leaves  the  judgment  unbribed.  Byron's  letters  bare  almyi 
8  great  charm,  and  those  quoted  by  Mr,  Hodgvon,  whetlMr  p<rf>- 
lished  for  the  first  time,  or  anticipated  by  Moore,  am  f  "  *  l;:!. 
ful  wit  and  spontaneity.    In  lii^ll,  while  thesecond  caui;  .1  i 

Harold  "  (Hodgson  was  helping  to  revise  it)  was  going  throagh  tii* 
press,  the  poet's  affectionate  Mentor  had,  by  letter,  a  ntUgious  lia- 
cussion  with  him.     Hodgson's  side  of  the  contro^-cniy  has  diap 
pcared,  but  Byron's  skeptical  rejoinders  arc  full  of  wit,  lerity,  wA 
a  cynicism  which  (like  his  cynicinm  through  life)  was  half 
and  half  affected.     "  A.s  to  your  immortality,  if  people  an  ttt 
why  die  ?    And  any  carcasses,  which  are  to  rise  again,  are  they 
'  raising?     I  hope,  if  mine  is,  that  1  shiill  have  a  betUrpair  of 
than  I  have  moved  on  these  two-and-twenty  yeans  »»  I  ahaU  be 
■adiy  behind   in  the  squeeze  into  paradise."     The   letters  whkh 
throw  light  upon  Byron's  unhappy  marriage  are  all,  as  we  hart 
I  taid,  of  great  interest,     llodgsoo's  corre»pondonot»  with  Mr».  Lcifli. 
Iirluch  became  an  intimate  one,  begiui  in   1H14  and  la>tr<l  for  fortj 
Lyears.     Staying  with  Byron  at  Neutitoad  in  the  aatumn  of  (hat 
I'^ear,  she  tirst  writes  to  him  &n  a  substitute  for  her  brother,  whfl^ 
"  being  very  lazy,"  has  liegged  her  to  take  his  pen.    It  i 
mumont  that  he  be<'.sme  engagod  to  Miss  Milbankv,  and  one  of 
few  extracts  from  bin  father's  own  '  '      '1     f 

it  •  very  sympathetic  acixtant  uf  a  < 

bridge  while  the  Utter  was  in  tbe  glow  of  jiut  having  oompkled 

"'  I ammgemonts  for  marrying  "one  of  the  mo*^  '■■ '-  "-rsoB 

Then)  are  WTcaal  letton  of  Bin.  lioigb's  kftor 

image  had  taken  plaee,  guiog  on  into  tho  wiuuu 
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e  a  highly  dramatic  inttTost.     It  is  interealiiig,  in 
fte  extraordinary  theory  which  in  the  later  years  of  her 
Lady  Byron  was  known  to  hohl  on  the  subject  of  the  relatione 
■c«n  I  ister,  and  which  were  given  In  the 

in  ■ '      ^  '  not  long  after  lier  death,  to  observe 

tin.  Leigh's  letters  afford  the  moHt  striking  intrinsio  evidence 
the  purely  phantasmal  characiter  of  the  famous  accusation,  and 
;ice  tlie  author's  character  in  u  higlily  hononible  and    touching 
ht.     This  is  the  view  taken,  in  the  strongest  majincr,  by  the  cdi- 
of  these  volomes,  who  regards  Mrs.  Leigh  aa  the  most  devoted 
1  disinterested  of  sisters — as  tlie  good  genius,  the  better  angel, 
thfi  jterverse  and  intractable  poet.     She  appears  to  have  been  a 
sympathetic  and  conscientious  woman,  not  very  \*'itty  or  very 
ver,  but  addicted  to  writing  rather  expansive,  eontidentiai,  lady- 
r^,  and  much  concerned  about  the  moral  tone  and  religious 
iier  brother,  whose  genius  and  poetic  fame  inspire  her  with 
secondary  interest.    She  appeals  to  Hodgson,  as  her  brother's 
arest  and  most  trusted  friend,  to  come  up  to  town  and  intercede 
th  either  party  to  prevent  the  separation.     Hodgson  obeyed  her 
ins,  and  <Ud  his  best  in  tlie  matter,  but  his  efforts  were  una- 
Ilis  son  quotes  a  remarkable  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Lady 
iyron,  urging  her  to  the  exercise  of  patience  and  forbearance  ;  and 
quotes  as  well  Lady  Bj-ron's  rei>ly,  which  on  the  whole  does  less 
'edit  to  her  clemency  than  his  appeal  had  done  to  his  tact  and  wis- 
dom.    There  is  an  element  of  mystery  in  the  whole  matter  of  her 
mptore  with  her  husband  which  those  letters  still  leave  unsolved  ; 
but,  putting  this  aside,  they  leave  little  doubt  as  to  her  ladyship's 
idity  of  nature. 

"  I  believe  the  nature  of  Lord  B.'s  mind  to  be  most  benevo- 
lent," she  says  in  answer  to  Hodgson's  appeaL  "  But  there  may 
have  been  circumstances  (I  would  hope  the  consequences,  not  the 
cauaes  of  mental  disorder)  which  would  render  an  original  tender- 
ness of  conscienco  the  motive  of  desperation,  even  of  guilt,  when 
f-esteera  had  been  forfeited  too  /ar."  And  in  reply  to  Hodg- 
in'e  request,  made  on  BjTon's  behalf,  that  she  would  specify  those 
of  bis  which  she  holds  to  have  made  a  reconciliation  impos- 
'le,  she  says,  "  He  does  know,  too  well,  what  he  affects  to  in- 
lire."  Mrs.  Leigh  says  to  Hodgson,  in  writing  of  her  brother  :  "If 
ay  give  you  /nine  [my  opinion],  it  is  that  in  his  own  mind  there 
■c  and  are  recollections  fatal  to  his  peace,  and  which  would  have 
vented  his  being  happy  with  any  woman   whose  excellence 
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nays  that  ii 


»a«y, 


t«'hich   in   180B 


become  ■  >.  had" doubt !•  i  fonued  previously, 

Ilod^on's  visits  to  London  and  Cambridge  and  to  the  Drurys  at 
Harrow."  In  180H  Ilodgfton  wns  appointed  tutor  in  monil  philoso- 
phy at  King's  College,  Cambriilge,  and  in  this  year  "  Byron  rame 
to  Cambridge  for  the  pur|>08e  of  arailing  himself  of  hiM  privilege 
as  a  nobleman,  and  taking  his  M.  A.  degree,  although  he  had  only 
matriculated  in  1805.  .  .  .  From  this  time  until  early  in  181C  the 
friends  constantly  met,  and  wlifn  absent  iik  eonsi 
•d."     nodg8<in  was  completely  under  the  charoi  <  _• 

endowed  nature  ;  but  his  affection,  warm  as  it  was  (and  its  warmth 
ia  attested  by  the  numerous  copies  of  verse  which  he  r  ' '-  >\  to 
hiji  noble  friend,  and  which,  though  they  exhibit  littl.  I  in- 

•piration,  show  great  tenderness  of  feeling),  was  of  that  |'  ' 

which  leaves  the  judgment  unbribed.     Byron's  letters  ha\  t.  -_, ;« 

•  great  charm,  and  those  quoted  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  whether  pal>- 
lished  for  the  first  time,  or  anticipated  by  Moore,  are  full  of  youth- 
ful wit  and  upontAneity.  In  1811,  while  the  second  canto  of  "Child* 
Harold  "  (Hodgson  was  helping  to  raviso  it)  was  going  throngh  the 
prcM,  the  poet's  affectionate  Mentor  had,  by  letter,  a  rrligioun  di» 
oaaaioD  with  him.  Hodgson's  side  of  the  controvemy  has  disap- 
peared, but  Byron's  skeptical  rejoinders  are  full  of  wit,  levity,  and 
a  cynicism  which  (like  bis  cynicism  throngh  life)  was  half  natural 
and  half  affected.  "  As  to  your  immortality,  if  people  are  to  lirv, 
why  die  ?  And  any  caroassee,  which  are  to  rise  again,  are  they  worth 
raising?  I  hope,  if  mine  is,  that  I  shall  have  a  bttttrpair  (^  Ufft 
than  I  have  movinl  on  thtvv  two-and-twonty  jreara,  a»  I  shall  b* 
aadiy  behind    in  the  wjnii-w  into  i  "     The   lettera  irUiA 

throw  light  u|Hin   Byron's  unh.ippv  i-  are  all,  as  we  har* 

aaid,  of  great  interest.  Hodgson's  correspondence  with  Mrs.  LcJgl 
which  became  an  intimate  one,  began  in  lt^I4  and  lasted  for  foi 
7«tra.  Staying  with  Byron  at  Newsteaii  in  the  aotnmn  of  tli 
i  year,  she  first  writ***  to  him  aa  a  subHtifiite  for  h»T  brothiT,  wbo^ 
'  being  very  lazy,"  baa  begged  her  to  taku  bis  pen.  It  was  at  this 
monent  that  he  booane  engaged  to  Ilia  Milbanlu^  bimI  one  of  the 
few  extrwla  from  bis  f ather'a  own  kttcra,  fiven  by  Mr.  llodgson, 
b  a  very  aympatbetio  aoeoant  ol  a  meetiag  with  Byron  in  Can^ 
bridge  while  the  latter  waa  in  the  glow  of  just  having  oomploi 
hia  arrangeoienta  for  narrying  "  one  of  the  moat  divine  lMiD|i> 
earth."  Then  are  aereral  letters  of  &tni  Leigh's  daring  ISIS^ 
the  marriage  had  taken  place,  going  on  into  tbo  wintar  of 
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Uiey  assume  a  highly  dramatic  interest.  It  is  interesting,  in 
view  of  the  extraordinary  theory  which  in  the  later  years  of  her 
life  I^dy  Byron  was  known  to  hold  on  the  subject  of  the  relations 
between  her  husband  and  his  sister,  and  which  were  given  to  the 
world  in  so  regrettable  a  manner  not  long  after  her  death,  to  observe 
kthat  Mrs.  Leigh's  letters  afford  the  mosit  striking  intrinsic  evidence 
rof  the  parely  ]ihantasmal  character  of  the  famous  accusation,  and 
place  the  author's  character  in  a  highly  honorable  and  touching 
light.  This  is  the  view  taken,  in  the  strongest  manner,  by  the  edi- 
tor of  these  volumes,  who  regards  Mrs.  Leigh  as  the  most  devoted 
and  disinterested  of  sisters — as  the  good  genius,  the  belter  angel, 
of  the  perverse  and  Intractable  poet.  She  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  sympathetic  and  conscientious  woman,  not  very  witty  or  very 
(  -it  addicted  to  writing  rather  expansive,  confidential,  lady- 

i  <-\'s,  and  much  concerned  about  the  moral  tone  and  religious 

▼iswB  of  her  brother,  whose  genius  and  poetic  fame  inspire  her  with 
I  qaito  secondary  interest.  She  appeals  to  Hodgson,  as  her  brother's 
learest  and  most  trusted  friend,  to  come  up  to  town  and  intercede 
with  cither  party  to  prevent  the  separation.  Ilodgson  obeyed  her 
1^  summons,  and  did  his  best  in  the  matter,  but  his  efforts  were  una- 
railing.  Ilis  son  quotes  a  remarkable  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Lady 
FByroiL,  urging  her  to  the  exercise  of  patience  and  forbearance  ;  and 
he  quotas  as  well  Lady  Byron's  reply,  which  on  the  whole  does  less 
credit  to  her  clemency  than  his  appeal  had  done  to  his  tact  and  wis- 
tdom.  There  is  an  element  of  mystery  in  the  whole  matter  of  her 
apture  with  her  husband  which  these  letters  still  leave  unsolved  ; 
but,  putting  this  aside,  they  leave  little  doubt  as  to  her  ladyship's 
rigidity  of  nature. 

"  I  believe  the  nature  of  Lord  B.'s  mind  to  be  most  benevo- 
nt,"  she  says  in  answer  to  Hodgson's  appeal.  "  But  there  may 
vie  l>een  circumstances  (I  would  hope  the  consequences,  not  the 
causes  of  mental  disorder)  which  would  render  an  original  tcnder- 
ionce  the  motive  of  desperation,  even  of  guilt,  when 
id  been  forfeited  too  far"  And  in  reply  to  Hodg- 
son's rrqnest,  made  on  Byron's  behalf,  that  she  would  specify  those 
;  of  bis  which  she  holds  to  have  made  a  reconciliation  impos- 
ie,  ftbo  says,  "  He  does  know,  too  well,  what  he  affects  to  in- 
qairo."  Airs.  Leigh  says  to  Hodgson,  in  writing  of  her  brother  :  "If 
|X  may  give  you  mine  [my  opinion],  it  is  that  an  his  own  tnitid  there 
I  and  are  recollections  fatal  to  his  peace,  and  which  would  have 
prerented  bis  being  happy  with  any  woman  whose  excellence 
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enlarged  the  scope  of  previous  censuses,  left  it  still  mooh  nanowcr 
than  was  propooc-d  by  the  contemplated  legislation.  I'p  to  1830; 
nothing  had  been  added  to  tho  population  tables  required  by  tbe 
CouHtitutiuu,  except  some  manufacturing  schedules  of  an  InilctOT^ 
minate  character  and  of  slight  statistical  value.  'Ilieso  were 
included  in  the  census  of  1810,  continued  in  1820,  wholly  omiti 
in  18;J0,  renewed,  but  not  materially  added  to,  in  1840, 

In  his  report,  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  Jannary, 
1870,  General  Walker,  the  experienced  and  very  capable  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Census,  did  not  propose  any  increase  in  the  nutnU' 
of  schedules  required  by  the  act  of  1850,  but  he  made  several  valu- 
able suggestions  as  to  the  obtaining  of  completer  and  more  acoorate 
information  nnder  the  several  schedules  heretofore  used. 

These  schedules  were  five  in  number,  and  related 
to  population,  mortality,  agriculture,  industrial  pursolta,  and 
social  statistics,  which  included  all  that  relates  to  churches,  Bohoobi 
libraries,  newspapers,  wealth,  taxation,  pauperism,  crime,  WBget,  eUk 
The  slave  schedule,  which  formed  the  sixth  and  last  under  tha  aei 
of  1850,  is  now  happily  obsolete. 

As  we  are  writing,  information  comes  to  us  that  tho  mmv  el 
orate  statistics  required  by  the  proposed  law  of  1870  hav* 
grafted  as  an  amendment  on  the  original  bill  now  passing  throagb 
C'ongTvsfl,  although  opposed  by  General  Garfield,  the  chainnaa 
the  committee  on  the  ninth  census,  whose  elaborate  report« 
ed  to  the  Hou.ne  of  Representatives  in  January,  1870,  is  one 
moat  valuable  of  American  state  papers  on  the  whole  subject, 
grounds  of  General  Garfield's  objection  are  stated  to  be  that ''ho 
feared  tho  schedules  would  bo  overloaded,  and  that  the  statistics  oo 
tbwe  subjects,  gatherwd  in  the  manner  indicated,  would  be  of  littl* 
ralur." 

We  are  now  far  behind  most  European  countries  in  the  con- 
>  of  oar  statistical  annals,  and  the  materials  are  wanting  to 
"^■ay  exhati  i<ly  of  our  .    "  '  ■\  noeial  (>c^  It  mat- 

ten  little  ory  of  pci.  ny  or  of  ^■  .  U  entei^ 

toinMl  by  the  stutiions  inquirers ;  exact  facts,  arrange<l  for 
It  oumparison,  are  alike  oecMMuy  to  him.    Whether  pol 
_  ly  be  a  dedoctive  eeiciioe^  rartiag  on  mrtain 

liriaeiplM,  u  tba  English  economists  faMirt,  or  it,  on  tho  othisr  liand, 
■o  indnetire  teieaoe,  a*  is,  with  equal  eonfidctioe,  oUimcd  by  the 
new  h^ftyrfaal  Mshool  of  the  Continent,  the  folleat  itatiaUcal  data 
'  to  rapport  it  and  yire  it  praotieal  tsIml   Tha  diseiplK 


aaci    „ 

di 
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Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo  invoke  the  evidence  of  facts  to  support 
keif  a  priori  propositions,  and   the  disciples  of   Roscher  require 
bem  even  more,  in  onlor  to  show  their  modifying  influence  on  laws 
ad  institutions  at  different  periods,  in  difierent  countries,  and  in 
different  states  of  society. 

But  the  importance  of  statistics  and  of  statistical  deductions  hiu 
never  been  properly  appreciated  in  this  country.  For  this  there  are 
evcral  reasons.  Chief  among  them  is  the  fact  that  we  occupy  a 
country,  and  are,  practically  speaking,  a  new  race.  Our  nat- 
sourccs  are  so  exuberant  that  we  have  hitherto  been  careless 
tho.«e  minute  calculations  and  close  economies  to  accomplish 
^hich  statesmen  in  older  and  less  favored  countries  are  constantly 
tterrogating  the  past.  The  average  American  feels  very  little 
tterest  in  knowing  the  number  of  births  and  deaths,  the  rates  of 
aortality  in  different  places,  the  diseases  which  are  most  prevalent 
ad  most  fatal,  the  average  period  of  longevity,  the  occupations  of 
people,  or  the  places  of  their  birth.  He  does  not  see  what  uses 
.  knowledge  could  be  put  to  if  he  acquired  it,  and  he  is  very  apt 
ak  upon  the  whole  thing  as  so  much  rubbish.  He  is  somewhat 
alive  to  the  importance  of  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and 
other  industrial  statistics,  bocauso  some  of  the  facts  included  in 
theao  fall  within  his  experience,  or  touch  his  particular  trade  or  oc- 
ion.  So  far  as  it  goes,  this  desire  for  particular  and  partial 
)formation  is  good,  and  works  toward  the  right  end.  If  every 
in  his  own  calling  were  to  demand  of  the  Government  full  and 
_exact  information  about  matters  which  concerned  him,  the  aggre- 
ute  of  those  detruinds  would  create  a  public  sentiment  by  which  a 
pry  complete  and  progressive  body  of  statistics  would  ultimately 
created, 
ansidered  in  the  light  of  their  natural  intelligence,  average 
fetion,  and  reputed  iiiquisitiveness,  there  is  no  people  in  the 
i  to  competent  as  the  American  people  to  communicate  the 
wliJeh  a  census  should  include,  and  at  the  same  time  under- 
ad  the  practical  uses  to  which  statistical  information  can  be  put. 
But  educational  training  in  that  direction  is  almost  wholly  wanting, 
his  annual  report  for  1872,  the  Sccret.-iry  of  the  Interior  recom- 
ftcndi*<i  the  publication  of  the  excellent  statistical  atlas  compiled 
ader  the  direction  of  General  Walker,  and  urged  an  appropriation 
tliat  jHirpose,  "  with  a  view  to  promote  that  higher  kind  of 
sliticai  education  which  has  hitherto  been  so  greatly  neglcctcfl  in 
>untTy,  but  toward  whioh  tht:  attention  of  thu  general  public. 
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as  well  08  of  institutions  and  Rtadr?nt8,  is  now  Wing  turned  withi 
the  most  lively  interest.  The  exact  knowledge  of  our  coantry 
should  bo  the  basis  of  this  education,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  Con- 
gress, by  authorizing  such  a  publication  as  is  here  recommended,  to 
practicnlly  iniiugunitu  the  study  of  political  and  social  statistics  In 
the  colleges  and  higher  schools  of  the  land." 

The  imporlance  of  this  class  of  studies  has  recently  been  pre- 
sented with  great  ability  by  Mr.  White,  the  President  of  Cornell 
University,  in  an  address  delivered  on  the  22<1  of  Fobniary  last 
before  the  irusieoii  and  alumni  of  the  Johns  Hopkin.*  University, 
at  Baltimore.  The  special  subject  of  this  address  waa  "  the  proper 
provision  for  higher  instruction  in  subjects  bearing  directly  upon 
public  affairs."  Its  opening  proposition  is  that  "  the  demand  of 
this  n.ifion  for  men  trained  in  history,  political  and  social  science, 
and  general  jurisprudence,  can  hardly  be  overstated." 

It  will  bo  greatly  to  the  honor  of  these  two  younger  among 
American  universities  if  they  shall,  in  advance  of  more  ▼enerable 
3d  more  distinguished  institutions  of  learning,  occupy  this  new 
field  of  instruction.  Until  studies  of  this  character  form  a  part  of 
all  higher  education,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  statistics  will  have 
their  proper  weight,  either  in  legisl.itivo  bodies  or  in  coromon  life. 
There  is  at  present  a  l.ick  of  educators  to  instill  a  proper  respect 
for  statistical  learning  and  to  point  out  its  practical  uses.  In  mosti 
enlightened  countries  the  two  classes  of  men  who  best  perform 
office  are     ■  n  and  publicists.     The  conditions  both  of  pnbtio^ 

and  of  pi  I  in  this  country  are  not  favorable  to  the  cn-atifl 

of  either  of  those  classes.     Public  life  b  too  short  and  tiW  pr 
BUS  to  ofTer  any  inducements  to  a  special  preparation  for  it.     It 

accident  or  an  episode  rather  than  a  career.     In  England  yc 
men  make  choice  of  it  as  they  would  of  .iny  other  profession,  i 
begin  at  the  universities  to  study  public  questions  and  to  cxc 
tbemwives  in  public  speaking.     There  is  ver}*  little  of  this  now  to  I 

found  in  American  collegea — much  less,  we  ii-  ••ye. 

adcr  the  rigimf  of  the  prevailing  fashion  of  seci'  :  •ho 

when  whole  colleges  were  diridcd  into  two  or  three  great  dvbsttoj 
«'  '  lias  exint«'<l  at  Yi'     ''  "         'orty  yiMirt  ago.     A  young 

ii  r  man  just  out  of  .  hardly  do  anything  mard 

likely  lo  defeat  its  object  than  to  arow  an  intention  of  making 
political  life  a  career.  ^flj 

T^o  too  frequent  and  regular  recurrence  of  electiooa  has  modl^^ 
to  do  with  the  dirvreioa  of  politic*  from  it«  Ugh«r  voda  in  tlwi^ 
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Tmted  States.     There  is  no  rest  either  for  the  elector  or  the  elected, 
tie  smoke  of  one  party  battle  lias  hardly  cleared  away  before  an- 
one  begins.     Tlie  member  of  Congress  is  always  looking  back- 
at  his  constituency,  and  his  anxieties  are  deepened  by  the 
lowledge  that  there  is  but  one  constituency  open  to  him.    If  he 
It  of  accord  with  its  dominant  sentiment,  if  its  local  inter- 
,  to  him  to  clash  with  higher  national  considerations,  he  has 
to  make  the  painful  choice  between  the  sacrifice  of  his  convictions 
lOr  his  place.     Thus  the  constituency,  the  nominating  convention, 
tnd  the  ever-Lmpending  election  are  to  public  men  a  constant  night- 
diverting  them  from  the  business  of  legislation,  and,  still 
lore,  from  those  habits  of  study  and  reflection  which  are  so  neces- 
\wazj  to  the  maturing  of  statesmanlike  opinions. 

A  very  different  state  of  things  prevails  in  Great  Britain,  where 
the  septennial  act,  the  principle  of  responsible  government,  and  the 
freedom  to  represent  any  constituency,  without  regard  to  the  ques- 
ion  of  domicile,  are  the  bulwarks  of  a  Parliamentary  career. 

While  the  possible  life  of  a  Parliament  is  seven  years,  the  period 
[>f  its  actual  duration  is  determined  by  causes  acting  within  its  own 
>od}'.  Governments  are  carried  on  not  by  a  bare  majority,  but  by 
,  largely  predominating  fraction  of  the  House  of  Commons.  With- 
in the  limits  of  such  a  majority  there  is  room  for  independence  and 
measurable  degree  of  dissent  from  the  policy  of  the  governing 
ty  taken  as  a  whole.  Witliout  the  recognized  division  into 
light  and  Left  and  Right  and  Left  Centers,  which  prevails  in  the 
[French  Assembly,  the  British  House  of  Commons  has  its  Liberal 
IConservatives  and  its  Conservative  Liberals — men  who  sit  below  the 
fway  on  either  side  of  its  Parliamentary  chamber. 
iThe  last  published  article  of  the  lamented  Walter  Bagehot 
f"  iPortnightly  Review  "  for  December,  1878)  gives  a  clear  definition 
[of  the  place  held  by  these  intermediate  bodies. 

Hohiing  its  place  by  the  ability  of  its  administration  to  com- 
|ri.ind  the  votes  of  its  party  within  and  the  sympathy  of  the  people 
loutsidc  of  Parliament,  an  English  Ministry  is  comj)elled  to  frame 
policy  and  to  legislate  in  harmony  with  it.     Hence  the  presenta- 
of   Parliamentary  business  i»  not  left  to  chance,  nor  to  the 
rice*  of  individuals  or  committees,  but  is  the  constitutional  duty 
of  ministers  as  the  chosen  party  leaders.     It  is  to  legisliition  ma- 
tured under  these  conditions  that  a  well-authenticated  and  digested 
body  of  statistics  is  especially  necessary. 

Wo  oaa  not  have  in  this  country  the  machinery  nor  the  political 
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Land  social  conditions  which  make  the  British  Parliament  what  it  is 
r^we  can  not  substitute  the  syetem  of  Parliamentary  government  for 
what  Mr.  Bagehot  calls  the  Presidential  form.  It  is  extremely  donb 
ful  whether  we  can  even  mix  the  two  systems  to  any  ad%'anta| 
though  this  has  sometiraes  been  proposed.  Of  what  use  would 
be  to  the  House  of  Representatives  to  record  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence in  a  Cabinet  not  nominated  by  itself,  but  chosen  by  the 
nation  through  its  choice  of  the  President  who  appoints  them,  when 
such  a  vote  would  not  lead  to  their  resignation  ?  Being  the  per- 
sonal advisers  of  the  President,  they  must  stay  by  him  during  hia 
term  of  office,  or  the  whole  character  of  that  office  is  changed.  One 
feature  of  the  English  system  might,  however,  as  it  seems  to  os,  b^H 
safely  and  wisely  ingrafted  on  our  own  ;  that  is,  the  giving  to  Cabi^H 
net  officers  seats  without  votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
would  promote  a  closer  union  between  the  legislative  and  execn- 
tive  branches  of  the  Government,  and  it  would  give  the  heada 
of  departments  a  much  better  opportunity  to  explain  and  defend 
measures  than  they  now  have  through  the  clumsy  medium  of  writ- 
ten annual  reports.  It  would  certainly  add  to  the  dignity  as  vrcl 
as  to  the  usefulness  of  Cabinet  officers,  who,  at  present,  occnp; 
a  much  less  influential  position  than  the  members  of  the  Briti 
Cabinet. 

The  things  which  are  now  lacking  to  an  intelligent  use  of 
tistics  by  American  statesmen  are  a  more  thorough  education, 
training,  greater  permanence  in  public  life,  more  power  in  the  ban 
of  parly  leaders  to  shape  and  control  legislation,  and  a  better  civi 
service,  by  means  of  which  the  departmental  offices  might  comi 
Lgradually  to  be  filled  by  persons  of  education  and  technical  expei 
Fence.    In  the  hands  of  such  persons  the  value  of  statistics,  io  thi 
work  of  legislation,  would  very  soon  be  recognized.    The  exoelloni 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  regard   to' 
statistical  education,  already  quoted,  have  as  yet  borne  no  impor 
tant  fruits.     There  are  chairs  of  Politic.il  Economy  (generally  ii 
connection  with  history)  in  most  of  our  better  colleges  ;  but  none( 
80  far  as  we  are  aware,  of  political  science  in  the  broa<ler  acccpt» 
tion,  as  that  science  was  presented  by  President  White  in  his  Bal- 
timore address.     The  treatment  of  Political  Economy  is  generallj 
technical,  and  from  one  or  other  of  the  two  partisan  Ntandpoint»— ' 
protection  or  free  trade.     There  is  ground  for  hope  that  fli  '• 

publication  of  an  American  translation  of  Roschor,  the  fon 
the  Historical  Scliool  in  Germany,  may  open  the  way  to  a  broadM 
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PonflidcratioD  of  Political  Economy  as  one  of  the  most  important 
branoheR  of  human  history. 

The  very  conditions  and  shortcomings  of  our  public  life,  as  we 
have  indicated  them,  make  it  the  more  necessary  that  there  should 
?  f  IT  attention  paid  to  political  studies  in  our  systems  of  higher 

■  ri.     "W'c  can  not  depend,  as  in  England,  upon  the  services  of 

S  Parliamentary  class,  and  must  therefore  endeavor  to  make  more 
g^eneral  and  popular  the  study  of  those  subjects  which  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  a  statesman's  education  ;  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
Bbonld  not  form  a  part  of  the  elective  studies  running  through  a 
considerable  portion  of  a  college  course.     K  this  were  the  case,  a 

(body  of  competent  teachers  would  Boon  spring  np,  such  as  are  to  be 
found  at  all  the  great  universities  of  Continental  Europe,  and  the 
word  publicist  would  become  a  recognized  one  in  our  national  vo- 
cabnlary. 

The  importance  of  statistical  studies  was  lately  very  well  pro- 
ciented  in  an  address  of  3Ir.  Shaw-Lefevre,  a  leading  member  of  the 
British  Parliament,  on  assuming  the  presidency  of  the  Statistical 
Society  of  London.  That  Society  was  formed  on  the  15th  of  March, 
1884,  and  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  statistical  section  of  the  British 

t  Association.     Among  its  founders  were  Charles  Babbage,  inventor 

1  of  the  calculating  machine,  and  Henry  Hallara,  the  historian.  The 
tme  founder,  however,  of  statistical  science  was  Adolphe  Quetelet, 
a  Belgian  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  his  native  city  of  Ghent. 
"  By  a  masterly  application  of  the  inductive  system  to  moral  and 
social  problems,  he  educed,  from  a  vast  collection  of  isolated  facts, 
generalizations  which  amazed  the  world  of  his  day  to  the  full  aa 
mnch  AS  the  conclusions  of  physical  philosophers  had  startled  and 
terrified  preceding  generations."  The  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium 
owes  its  existence,  in  its  present  form,  chiefly  to  the  influence  of 
Qneteiet ;  and  from  him,  also,  the  British  Association  borrowed  the 
germs  of  what  is  now  the  Ix)ndon  Statistical  Society. 

Mr.  Shaw-Ijcfevre,  in  the  address  referred  to,  stated  the  objects 
of  that  Association  to  be,  "the  study  of  the  conditions  and  prospects 
of  Bocicty,     The  state  or  condition  of  society  is  the  simultaneous  , 

i4lta.t(*  of  nil  the  greater  social  facts  or  phenomena  ;  and  the  progresfl 
of  i«<)ci<!t.y  \»  the  succession  of  those  facts  or  phenomena  considered 
in  relation  to  one  another. ...  In  the  life  or  progress  of  a  country 
like  ours,  with  its  vast  empire,  its  extended  interests,  and  its  endle 
points  of  coTi'  '  ■'  other  countries,  there  must  be  a  continnoas!| 

Bocoeiwion  ui        ,        uf  vital  interest  to  the  community,  preesinj 
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upon  the  heels  of  one  another,  and  requiring  the  inveittigalion  of  ini' 
partial  thinkers,  statists,  philosophers,  and  experts,  before  they 
riiH!  for  practical  dealing  by  statesmen  in  Parliament,  or  before  tbo^ 
can  be  understood  in  all  their  bearings  by  the  public." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  so  few  similar  osKici 
tions  in  this  country.  Most  European  countries  have  tliem, 
they  are  there  regarded  as  indispensable  auxiliaries  to  public  statL 
tical  work.  Except  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  we 
have  no  corresponding  body  in  the  United  States.  That  society  is 
doing  good  and  improving  work ;  and,  if  some  provision  can  bo 
ma<le  for  the  wider  distribution  of  the  papers  read  before  it,  a  dc- 
ctdeil  progress  in  several  departments  of  sociology  may  be  expecte 
to  show  itself  in  all  parts  of  this  country. 

The  study  of  comparative  statistics  is  one  of  the  secondary  ai 
higher  growths  resulting  from  the  cultivation  of  statislii'-al  sci 
Ttie  English  race  has  not  been  hitherto  remarkable  for 
and  exhaustive  study  of  foreign  statistics.  Exception  ought, 
ever,  to  be  made  in  favor  of  the  reports  sent  to  the  British  Forei 
Office  by  its  dipIom.itic  and  consular  agents  in  other  countries  on 
subjects  affecting  British  industry  and  commerce.  But  scbol; 
and  publicists  in  England  have  not,  for  the  love  of  science  ool 
nor  out  of  rcspe<!t  for  what  foreign  nations  are  capable  of  tcacl 
Great  Britain,  pushed  their  researches  into  the  material  history 
those  nations.  On  the  Continent,  however,  both  Govenimcnts  and 
individuals  have  been  at  great  pains  to  bring  important  forri 
kstatisticB  to  the  attention  of  their  own  people.  Some  recent  i 
■tanoea  of  this  may  be  mentioned.  Tlie  "  Documents  Moi 
published  by  the  Belgian  Government,  under  the  late  mi 
M.  M.1I0U,  ia  a  collection  containing  the  text  of  all  the  importai 
L  legislation  and  of  leading  reports  and  state  papers  on  raonv 
Fsobjeots  which  have  appeared  in  Euro[>e  or  Aincriea  since  IS&V 
The  Italian  (Tovemment  has  also  published  a  valuable  series  of  rc- 
portJi  illuRtmtive  of  the  banking  and  forced  paper-money  systwas 
of  the  rnit«<l  States,  France,  Russia,  and  Austria,  nndor  ih«  thio 
of  "  Notieie  interao  all'  Ordinamento  B.incari(>,  c  al  Curso  Funat 
Stati  Uniti  di  America,  in  Russia,  nell'  Inipero  Austn^U 
too  «  to  Franda."  Baron  Karl  von  Hock,  of  Aoatria,  pablishc*! 
IDOr«  than  t«n  years  ago,  ihu  most  eompout  and  tntolligibU  scci 

*  la  iMs  aoeaacllon  •«  oocht  not  to  amli  to  (it*  erwUt  M  Dm  BrUS«h  ( 
far  tlM  vakuliU  ■fikllcal  lalooutiao  0MUalat4  la  th*  s|niiiiillrw  to  Ur. 
'■mBqmt-orjB?*. 
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the  financial  system  of  France  ever  written,  and  still  more  re- 
itly  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  finances  of  the  United  States 
luring  the  civil  war. 

Maurice  Block  and  SL  A.  Legoyt,  in  France,  have  made  invalu- 
able contributions  to  statistical  science ;  the  former  by  his  "  L'Eu- 
i>j»e  Politique  et  Sociale,"  published  in  1869,  and  the  latter  by  his 
forces  Matd-rielles  de  I'Empire  d'Alleniagne,"  published  in  1877. 
It  will  be  a  long  time,  we  fear,  before  American  scholars  will  add 
anything  to  statistical  history  of  a  kLndrctl  nature. 

The  census  bill  now  before  Congress,  and  which  wUl  doubtless 
a  law  before  this  article  goes  to  press,  enlarges  the  constitutional 
ope  of  the  census  by  ra.<iking  it  apply  to  the  "  we.ilth  and  indus- 
try"  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  its  population.  It  henceforth 
takes  its  place  as  a  statistical  inquiry  of  the  broadest  character. 
With  the  jjroposed  new  schedules  of  1870  added,  of  which  we  have 
already  given  the  particulars,  there  would  seem  to  be  scarcely  any- 
thing wanting  to  its  completeness.  In  view  of  this  enlargement  of 
its  scope,  certain  changes  in  the  method  of  obtaining  information 
came  absolutely  necessary.  Hitherto  the  enumeration  has  been 
ide  by  United  States  marshals,  men  holding  their  offices  by  politi- 
appointment  and  directly  attached  to  the  Federal  courts.  The 
hly  1"  '  '  round  for  selecting  them  has  been,  that  they  are  the 
1st  •-  .  iblc  Federal  officers  for  the  work,  who  live  in  the 

pcral   ytatcs  and  Territories  where  the  census  is  to  be  taken, 
either  judges  nor  custom-house  officials  nor  postmasters  would 
Ive  answered  the  purpo.se  as  well.     So  long  as  the  single  fact  of 
the  numl)er  of  jieople  residing  in  a  State  or  district  was  to  be  ascer- 
United  States  marshals  and  their  deputies  were  competent 
for  the  task,  but  they  were  as  a  class  not  at  all  competent 
ijm>i<iccntc  the  higher  branches  of  a  statistical  inquiry. 
Under  the  new  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  to  appoint 
or  more  supervisors  of  census  for  each  State  or  Territory,  the 
number  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty.     The  super- 
are  to  recommend  to  the  Superintendent  of  Census  a  sub- 
sion  of  the  territory  assigned  to  them.  Into  suitable  districts, 
an  onnracrator  for  each  district.     Such  enumerators  must  have 
approval  of  the  Sui)erintendent,  and  be  chosen  for  their  fitness, 
xl  <■■  'ce  to  party  affiliations. 

,  nlent   is   not,  however,  obliged   to  employ  the 

1  enunicrators  for  the  whole  work  ;  but  may,  at  his  discretion, 
itity  slntixtioi  to  be  obtained  from  city  registrations, 
v..  in.— NO.  260.  26 
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where  such  registrations  arc  kept.     Ue  may,  in  like  manner, 
ly  withtlraw  from  the  enumerators  the  maiiufuoiuring  iwd 
Bcbcdulcs,  and  charge  the  uollcetion  of  the«e  Htati-Hties  upon 
and  special  agents,  to  be  employed  without  reference  to  localit 
lie  may  also  employ  similar  experts  and  agents  to  invcstigato.  La 
their  economic  rehitions,  the  manufacturing,  railway,  fishing,  niii 
ing,  and  other  industries  of  the  country,  and  to  gather  the  »lat 
ti<!»  relating  to  telegraph,  express,  transportation,  and  innuninco  o 
panics  ;  framing,  in  all  cases,  such  additional  schedules  as  be  may 
think  desirable. 

With  this  wide  discretion,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  an  expcri 
enced  Superintendent  to  make  the  tenth  ceiMus  a  far  more  compl 
and  valuable  document  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 

Provision  ia  made  in  the  law  for  utilizing  and  harmonizing 
the  Federal  system  the  intermediate  censuses  now  taken  by  man; 
of  the  States,  the  Federal  Government  agreeing  to  pay  half  the 
cost  of  such  censuses  if  taken  in  conformity  v     "     "    •  I^w. 

An  important  question,  which  has  b««n  <:•■  :  Lu  connectli 

with  tlie  new  census,  was  the  practicability  and  expediency  of 
ing  the  enumeration  of  the  people  in  a  single  day,  as  is  done 
England.     General  Walker  discussed  this  que«tion  at  some  1 
in  his  report  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  January,  I 
and  advised  against  it  on  the  ground  of  ex{>en8c.     It  is  agree<i, 

'•n  hands,  that  an  instantaneous  cnamoration  iii  highly  desirable,  ao 

I  as  to  photograph,  as  it  were,  the  jiopulation  of  a  countrj  eaacUy  im 
it  stands  at  a  given  moment.     The  census  law  of  1850  made  ao 
t«mpt  to  do  tliis,  but  permitted  the  work  to  be  protracted  orer 

, period  of  od«  buodrt^d  days,  from  June  I-  '  |>tember 

I  new  law  is  a  great  improvement,  in  that  .       o  the 

ation  to  be  completed  within  two  weeks  from  the  timt  day  of  June 
in  all  places  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants  or  over,  and  on  or  bcfon 

^tbe  flnit  day  of  July  in  all  other  places. 

The  rwults  of  the  t<!nth  census  will  be  looked  for  with  grvat 
interect,  not  only  by  the  people  of  tho  United  States,  but  in  all 
other  civilised  oouotriea.  Thia  country  occupies  a  far  higher  rank 
i  'an  it  occupied  in  1H70.    The  Ceatemual 

eyes  of  Eun>[io  to  the  aetMiiddng 

I  rcss  of  our  tint  political  century,  and  won  for  as  a  icspeotfi 
r  '  — *    n  such  as  was  nc  .   -  '    '  ro  iiitertaincd.     Our 
'vsr  domcatio  rein  d  our  not  Iimi  signal 

rictocy  orer  furoed  paper-muovy,  rank  among  the  highirst  political 
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and  moral  achievements  in  national  history.  A  career  of  great  ma- 
terial prosperity  is  evidently  opening  before  us,  which  contrasto 
Btrongly  with  the  arrest,  if  not  the  decadence,  of  commerce  and 
Industry  wliich  seems  to  threaten  the  British  Islands.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  coming  decade  will  witness  a  larger  immigration 
from  Kiirope  than  has  ever  before  taken  place  in  the  same  period. 
The  present  state  both  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  invites  it. 
With  the  vast  accnmnlated  wealth  at  its  command  we  do  not  sap- 
|K>8e  that  the  present  industrial  prostration  of  the  former  country 
vill  long  continue  to  be  as  severe  as  now.  The  conditions  of  pro- 
duction will  readjust  theranelvcs  ;  raw  materials,  food,  and  wages 
will  decline,  and  merchandise  will  be  produced  at  lower  cost,  and 
the  6erce  competition  for  the  possession  of  foreign  markets  will  be 
renewed.  But  it  will  be  under  conditions  far  more  onerous  to  the 
laborer,  and  he  will,  in  many  instances,  expatriate  himself  rather 
than  submit  to  them.  So,  too,  in  Germany,  the  Socialistic  element 
will  emigrate  rather  than  bear  the  ever-increasing  repression  which 
a  government  ruled  over  by  Prince  Bismarck  will  subject  it  to. 
His  new  protective  policy  may  or  may  not  bring  measurable  relief 
to  the  working  chisses.  Opinions  dififer  widely  on  that  point  ;  but, 
when  the  people  of  a  great  empire  has  become  so  strongly  inoca- 
latcd  with  social  and  political  ideas  at  variance  with  those  of  their 
rulers,  there  must  either  bo  revolution  or  a  Large  expatriation  of 
the  dissatisfied  clement,  before  matters  will  be  accommodated. 
From  both  of  those  countries,  therefore,  we  may  expect  the  influx 
of  a  substantial  and  serviceable  pojiulation. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1870   was   38,558,000. 

What  naay  it  be  expected  to  be  in  1880?    The  rate  of  decennial 

increaw,  from  the  formation  of  the  Government  down  to  1870,  was 

rcmnrkably  uniform.     From  1790  to  1800,  it  was  35  percent.  ;  from 

IMKJ  to  1810,  3Bi  per  cent.  ;  from  1810  to  1820,  33  per  cent ;  from 

1820  to  1880,  3»J  per  cent.  ;  from  1830  to  1840,  SSf  per  cent.  ;  from 

1810  to  1850,  neariy  36  per  cent.  ;  from  1850  to  1860,  3.5^  percent. ; 

and   from   1860  to   1870,   only  22^  per  cent.     There  was  in    that 

decade  very  little  immigration,    and   a  large  destruction  of  lives 

••--rnrT),  tlic  civil  war.     If  (he  increase  from  1870  to  1880  should  be 

i'»  piT  cent,  we  shall  show  a  pojiulation  of  more  than  48,000,- 

i"L'.<8or  Elliott,  of  the  Statintical  Bureau,  estimates  it  at 

,  .    .    "i.    A*  countries  grow  older,  the  rate  of  increase  lessens: 

thus,  in  Great  Britain,  it  was  10  per  cent,  between  1790  and  1800  ; 

IT  per  cent,  between  1810  and  1820  ;  and  only  7tV  p<?r  cent,  between 
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1800  and  1870.     It  is  hardly  probable  that  in  the  United  Stat«f 
former  ratios  of  increase  will  bo  maintained.     Knotigh  that  we 
already  by  far  the  most  numcrons  pi-ople  sficaking  unv  langnage  oa 
the  face  of  the  globe.     Russia  alouo  of  European  statCM  miw  goM 
before  ns  in  population,  having,  exclusive  of  her  Asiatic  territory, 
about  75,(X)0,000  people.     Before  the  century  ends,  we  shall  doni 
lc«8  cxcee<l  that  number. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  of  our  vast  territory  of  more  t 

I  three  million  square  niilos,  only  a  fourth  part  ist  to  any  great  extent 
in  a  state  of  cultivation.     The  center  of  population  is  moving  steai 
ily  westward.    In  1800  it  wsm  on  the  meridian  of  Washington ; 
1810,  of  Pittsburg  ;    in  1870,  of  Cincinnati.     In  1880,  it  may 
orpected  to  roach  Indianapolis  ;  and,  by  the  end  of  the  century, 
Mississippi  River,  originally  the  western  lK)undary  of  our  natii 

(domain,  may  have  become  the  C(.-ntral  poiut  of  our  oxtvndisd  a 

Ipire. 

Few  Americans  roiilize  the  enormous  chatiges  whifh  that  vnipi 
has  imdergone  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.     Prii 
to  the  Louisiana  purchase  in  1803,  our  territory  was  iMunded  by  t 
Mississippi  River  on  the  west  and  the  Spanish  possession  of  Floriii 
on  the  south.     The  cession  of  Lonisiana  gave  us  all  west  of  t 
Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Red  River  and  of  Mexico  to  tbt> 
cific  Ocean,  a  territory  (lonsidcrably  exceeding  the  prariona  TTni' 
The  ann<-xation  of  Texas  in  I'Mo,  and  the  Texas  oetrion  of  1 
added  a  domain  nearly  a^vaX  to  the  Statl^s  north  of  the  line  of  th* 
Ohio  and  cast  of  the  ikliseisaippi;  and  the  fimt  and  second  MexicwB 
oeasions  of  1848  and  1853  completed  the  line  of  our  "scientifio 
frontier"  by  giving  as  a  territory  n'      •  -    ium  MNitll 

of  the  Great  Lake*  and  east  of  the  .u.         , , :.  ...ted  Si 

of  1800  was  therefore  a  country  only  a  third  as  large  as  the  U 
States  of  to-day. 

The  oensiu  of  1680  will  t«Il  as  how  this  vropirc  U  pvopled, 
will  add  all  the  matcruU  facts  necessary  to  a  knowledge  uf  iUt 
dnctions  and  iti<  rosouroca.    It  will  remain  for  Btateamen  and  pu 
cists  to  iniitrurt  the  people  bow  tbMv  nasoaroofl  may  be  oseU  to 
highust  national  advantagCL 

Gbobob  Wauuul 
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THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  THE  LATIN 

LANGUAGE. 

PART  n. 

T  wonld  seem  to  be  probable  that  the  ancient  Romans  not  only 
,ve  a  different  accent,  weight,  and  inflection  to  words  from  that 
which,  with  all  our  pride  in  our  quantities,  we  ordinarily  give  ;  but 
that  the  final  consonants  were,  in  some  cases  at  least,  not  sounded, 
and  that  the  written  language  in  its  terminations  did  not  correspond 
to  the  spoken  language — in  this  respect  resembling  to  a  certain  de- 
gree the  Fi'cnch,  whose  language  has  many  final  syllables  which  are 
not  expressed  and  distinguished  in  the  speech.  La  the  ancient  wri- 
ters are  many  passages  clearly  showing  that  the  spoken  differed 
from  the  written  language.  Quintilian  observes  that  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  cut  off  the  final  syllables,  as  was  the  case  in  speak- 
"Curabit  etiam  ne  extremw.  syllaba;  intercidant."  (Lib.  i,  cap. 
)  Victorinus  says  (De  Orthog.),  "Scribere  quidem  omnibus  li- 
teris  oportefT  enuntiando  autem  quasdam  literas  elidere."  Among 
the  final  letters  which  were  often  elided  in  pronunciation  were  w,  c, 
and  «.  Quintilian  says  (lib.  ix.,  cap.  iv.)  of  m,  that  whenever  it  is 
at  the  end  of  a  word,  and  the  following  word  begins  with  a  vowel, 
although  it  is  written,  so  little  is  it  pronounced  that  in  such  phrases 
a«  fntiltuni  iUc  or  quantum  erat,  the  m  scarcely  has  any  sound.  Cas- 
orus  (De  Orthog.,  cap.  i.)  also  cites  a  passage  from  Comutus,  in 
'hich  he  says  that  to  pronounce  m  before  a  vowel  had  a  hard  and 
barous  sound  :  "  Danun  ao  barbarum  sonat,  par  cnim  atque  idem 
itun  ita  cum  vocali  eicut  cum  conson.intc  m  literam  exprimere." 
IB  also  elided  and  omitted  in  some  inscriptions,  examples  of 
ich  may  be  foun<l  in  the  Index  of  Gruterus ;  as,  for  instance, 
Antv  ora  posit  u  est."  So  also  in  the  epitaph  of  Lucius  Scipio,  the 
o  of  Ij.  Scjp.  Barbatus,  the  m  is  omitted  even  before  a  consonant. 
"  Hunc  nnnm  plurimi  consentinnt  Romie  bonorum  optimum 
vinim.  Lncium  iScipiouem  filium  liarbati.    Consid,  censor,  hie 
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fait  apud  von.    Ilic  coepit  Corsicam  Aleriamque  arbcm  ;  Dcsltt  I 
pestatiboB  aedcm  tnerito,"  is  written  in  his  inscription  vritJi  exvt 
final  m  bat  one  omitt^l,  thus  :  "  Hone  oino  ploinune  conscntion 
R.  .  .  duonoro  optunio  fuii*c  Tim  Lucium  Scipionc  Jiliot  Uarbati^ 
CouAol,  o«n«or,  aidilis  hie  f uet  a  .  .  .  .     Uec  o«pet  i'orxica  Alcria- 
que  arbe — Dodct  tcmpestatibiu  aide  merito."     In  an 
on   L.  Cornelius   S<'ipio  wo  have  also  "rcgcm  Anti 
Again,  in  all  the  poets  the  m  is  invariably  elided  and  not  sounded 
when  it  prccc<le8  a  vowel,  showing  that  in  such  oases  at  least  it  was 
not  pronounced. 

In  like  manner  the  final  »  was  often  elided,  as  is  evident  in  such 
terminations  to  hexameter  verses  as  "  Aclius  Sextas  optimos  longc," 
when  tlu!  im  would  otherwise  be  long.  In  the  epitaph  cited  above, 
filioM  i.H  written  for  filium,  and  agrees  with  viro,  ohowiug  that  it  bad 
no  value  as  sound.  Written  in  the  orthography  of  later  Latin,  wo 
should  hare  Lucium  Scipionem  filium  ;  there  we  have  Lnoiom 
Scipionc  filios,  which  were  all  promiunccd  apparently  in  the  samo 
way,  despite  the  difference  of  writing.  This  would  seemingly  in- 
dicate that  the  linal  letters  m  and  «  were  not  pronounced,  and,  moire 
than  this,  that  there  then  was  no  difference  of  pronuncuation 
tween  Jilioa,  the  accusative  plural,  Jlliuf,  the  nominative  singul 
and  jUium,  the  accusative  singular.  In  other  inscriptions  we  find] 
Obtenui  lande,  Pomponeo  virio  posuit,  Dono  Dedro^resemblii 
tb«  Italian  forms.  In  the  epitaph  by  Ennins  on  a  nephew  of  Scipii 
Aviaticus,  we  have  "Nemoceivi  neque  hostis"  for  "eivin."  Ini 
uuM  old  inscriptions  the  o  and  the  ii  are  interchanged,  as  if  there i 
ordinarily  little  or  no  distinction  between  tbom.  Sometimes,  and 
in  some  wordx,  however,  oi  is  usc<l  for  «i,  showing  that  it  had  at 
times  a  peculiar  sound,  rciu-mbling  perhaps  the  French  u,  as  oi'no  for 
wtiitn,  ploirumt,  for  plurimi,  contoittem  for  communcm  ;  and  therv 
can  be  little  doubt,  from  what  (juintilian  says,  that  there  was  a  i 
of  the  M  for  which  there  was  no  special  letter  (lib.  i.,  cap.  ri.).* 

Another  proof  Uiat  the  ancients  did  not  pronounce  the  final  '< 


*  la  1999  •  tiroou  tsblrt  «m  dUooTcnx)  la  Qdsbrls,  wlih  •  iltcrM  of  Uic  I 
th»  Iteoehaiialii,  of  »l>oul  tlic  jeti  AST  nf  tU'tnt,  which  b  ta  lfc«  Ka 
Yinos;  sad  oo  thSu  will  Im>  found  rrulou*  ward*  »p«lM  wtth  •  fimt  «,  whtdi  ta  I 
I^tia  *r*  tiMilcd  without  It :  thus  if%i  U  «p«IM  ywi*  ;  —tmm,  Mnnu.  Id  tmet,  M 
fwi  wrtii  Uivr  U  oflaa  wrluen  juU,  U  wimld  svcb  si  Umi  qwtdoaattl*  wiMlbsr  lb« 
Boa)  *  to  thU  word  «m  Modfd.  Afaia,  gostaohis  ist*  Ihst  Occsvtas  AafiMw  iM 
imA  follow  tho  roloi  of  the  gnunasriaBa  b  otllkocmpiiy ;  k«  nthsrwa*  at  tb*  sfdal* 
WlhoM  who  thlek  •  lanynagt  AaM  ba  wrlttaoas  it  ii  ■peko.aail  haofiai  rtunnil 
yutn  aad  STlUbba,  aail  wrats  i  (or  «,  aad  #  for  t  (wbkh,  hf  ths  wajr,  aka  showi 
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ers  of  all  their  words  \»  to  be  found  in  the  nse  of  the  final  letter  d 
in  ancient  inscriptions,  -where  it  it*  struck  off  in  the  later  Latin 
iting.  Thus,  in  the  Duilian  inscription,  we  find  pugnandod  for 
ugnando,  altod  marid  for  aUo  mari,  dictatored  for  dictatorc, 
nat'ahd  for  vavdlc,  and  captom  a€S  navakd  and  praedad  popbtm, 
idently  jironounced  without  the  final  letters.  On  the  bronze 
table  in  Vienna  already  spoken  of,  we  have  smtetitiad  for  sententia 
epeatedly,  cxlrad  for  extra,  oquoltod  for  occuito,  preivatod  for 
rivnto,  suprad  for  supra,  and  facUlumed  ioT  facillime. 
The  same  remark  which  has  been  made  about  the  letter  m  also 
(pplies  to  the  n,  which  frequently  was  not  sounded  at  all,  or  but 
nghtly ;  as  for  instance  in  such  words  as  consul  and  censor,  which 
are  sometimes  written  coeid  and  cesor,  thus  following  what  would 
the  naaal  pronunciation  of  similar  words  in  French.* 
And  again  Ennius  also  writes  : 

"  Qni  cnm  moltn  volup  ac  gandia  dnmqtie  pnlomquo, 
In^nio  quoi  noUa  malum  scDtcntia  saadet, 
Ct  faccrct  fncinns;  lovis  aut  nialii',  doctn',  fidelis, 
Suavis  homo,  facnndu',  suo  oontentu',  bcatns 
Soitn,  scuunda  loqnens  in  tempore,  commoda',  yerbnn) 
Pflucura,  molta  tenens  anteiqna," 

Here  the  »  is  struck  off  from  all  the  words  which  are  not  followed 
a  vowel,  or  which  do  not  finish  a  line  or  clause,  very  much  after 

bo  manner  of  the  French,  who  carry  over  a  final  consonant  on  to  a 
^owel  when  it  would  not  alone  be  sounded,  as  "  II  eat  bon  "  ;  "  II 

Bt  aimable."    Spoken  in  this  way,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Latin 

ilosely  resembles  Italian,  f 

Even  Virgil  at  times  strikes  off  the  s,  as  in  "Nomen  illi  Virgilio 

tl»t  e  could  not  hare  hai  the  h&rJ  gounil  of  k  nlwajs),  and  ec  for  z,  and  n'miM  for 
mmiu.  and  eat<lum  for  ealuium,  and  rioinot  for  domm,  folloiring  the  pronunciation  ^ 
and  added  prcponitionii  to  the  verbs,  nnd  repeated  the  conjunction!!,  as  is  noir  done  in 
IlAlian.  Pnrphyrius  also  says  of  Plotinug,  that  he  cared  little  for  writing  cicgantlj, 
and  ncf;Ioc1rd  the  dirisions  of  syllables,  and  paid  almost  no  attention  to  the  rules  of 
ortbogniplij'. 

*  Thfi  follnwing  passage  in  Quintilian  shows  that,  in  spoken  Latin,  man;  letters  were 

■^n  by  the  bc«t  speakors.    "  That  pronuncinfion,"  he  say?,  "  will  bo  dis- 

It.       ,  !iich  exact*  the  utterance  of  whole  words,  where  part  of  them  is  usu- 

•nl  nod  part  rlidc<1,  the  extreme  syllables  not  being  given,  while  weight  is 

I  first     Though  what  is  necessary  to  moke  the  word  clear  should  be  giren, 

I  and  number  all  the  letters  \»  offmsiTc  and  odious.     For  vowels  very 

flWi  together,  nnd  certain  cooMniants  arc  obscured  by  following  vowels." 

(Qultillliaii,  lib.  xl.,  "  De  I'ronunciatione.")    See  also  lib.  xii.,  "  Dc  Gencre  Dicendi." 

f  Volup  br  also  nica  for  valuptai,  and  in  other  lines  are  to  be  found  /acul  tot 
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«st"  (6«org.  iv.,  371),  and  "Ctii  nomcn  Amello"  (iEn.  vilL,  858). 
and  "  €uj  Kemtilo  oognomen  crat."  * 

Exampliw  of  thin  have  In-en  already  given,  and  tli         '  " 
largely  multiplied  did  space  pennit.     Where  we  sec  j"  iior» 

than  elBcwhcro  these  truncationo  and  variations  of  form,  as  well  ■« 
of  spelling,  would  naturally  be  among  the  writcnj  of  coinvxlj  ;  and 
here,  in  point  of  fact,  Quintiltau  admits  that  the  langnagv  is  halt- 
ing, "  In  conHmlla  maxime  claudicamiu  "/  though  Varro  Mya  that, 
had  the  Mosca  spoken  Latin,  they  would  have  u.Hcd  the  apevch  of 
Ilautas.  In  Terence,  vowels  are  constantly  contracted  or  omitted 
to  shorten  the  wonln,  and  at  times  whole  syllables  are  out  off.  In 
words  ending  in  jk  or  rM,  HomelimeM  the  final  «  is  elided,  sometilBei 
the  whole  syllable ;  the  d  in  such  words  as  ap^  is  omittfld  ;  UU  is 
ortcned  by  a  syllabic,  as  well  as  many  other  words,  sncii  a*  dnt- 
'u»,  ilivituu,  volaptatcm,  scnid,  itlim,  etc.  ;  and  he  abound;*  in  con* 
atructionM  which  are  etiU  retained  in  the  modem  dialects  of  ilAly. 

If,  then,  the  «  and  tn  final  of  words  were  not  pronounced,  bat 
only  written,  if  o  was  constantly  confounded  with  ",  the  inflections 
of  nouns  would  in  c«inimi>n  ftpi'ccli  bo  nwirly  oi»litorated.  Taking 
the  wonls  cominunu  and  bontus,  if  they  were  pronounced  commune 
or  botto,  as  well  in  the  nominative  as  in  the  accusatire,  what  bo- 
(■om<-!<,  in  speaking,  of  the  declension  ?  If  o«  and  \u  are  conf' 
liow  iit  the  plural  to  be  dixtingui^hod  from  the  singular  by  i 
Suppose  this  to  Iw  the  ca^e,  and  that  during  the  shadow  of  igno- 
rance which  gradually  enshroudod  the  world  in  the  middle  ag«a  tba 
tnio  Latin  orthography  were  lost,  while  the  pronunoiatioa  wag  .^^ 
retained,  on  the  revival  of  learning;  what  would  be  more  natUt«I^H 
than  that  the  spoken  language  r^hould  be  written  again,  not  accord-'^ 
ing  to  its  ancient  orthography,  but  according  to  its  common  pro- 
I-  II?    In  su<-h  !i  catie,  ns  far  as  adjectives  and  noons  am 

IN  i,  we  ohduld  probably  have  a  language  closely  comwpand* 

ing  to  the  I^tin  of  common  speech,  its  infloctioiw  being  obaenred 
lost  in  its  eliiiions.  To  find  the  language  qoitc  the  same  after 
itoriea  of  growth,  development,  decay,  and  variation,  would  b* 
contrary  to  all  just  expectations,  and  to  all  the  rules  which  govern 

fmgdim,  ml  hoa,  ncAi,  m(«,  vtA  pri*,  tritkoM  Um  Baal  *.  fVeoto  wiMag  to  Msfoas 
j^aniliH,  Bvl  iiIhtIiut  upon  oomroan  words,  sJao  um*  lohyi.  In  bnluiko  of  l*Is«tw^ 
tod  sdd*:  "  '  vnluji,"  "  lauDii,  il  ilimidUti*  rntiU  dlcvadmn  mi  util  tu  *■!• 

Bfttsearas  ii^ f---'  dico;  nut  tu  (mcim  Uboi  tol  la  fMM««  omIs,  labcins  M 

■olMtk*  dieo,  Ta  nmtaia  rolup  T  "    <"  D«  F«riU  At,"  Db.  UL) 
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the  fluctuations  of  a  living  language  ;  but  certainly  in  such  a  view 
many  of  the  variations  from  the  Latin  would  be  but  orthographical, 
not  i-ssontial  ;  and  in  Italian  we  should  have  a  language  closely 
afiiliated  to  the  parent  Latin.  It  would  be  scarcely  necessary  to 
assome  vital  corruption  from  Germanic  sources,  though  they  might 
naturally  have  in  come  measure  modified  it.  It  is  therefore,  in  this 
view,  most  interesting  to  investigate  the  ancient  Latin  pronuncia- 
tion, as  affording  an  insight  into  the  true  origin  of  the  Italian. 
Cantii  has  already  done  a  good  work  in  his  essay,  but  it  would  bo 
desirable  that  this  investigation  should  be  carried  further  and  more 
deeply  pursued. 

As  far  as  regards  the  construction  of  the  Italian  language,  a 
serious  examination  shows  that  even  in  the  ancient  days,  when 
tin  was  the  spoken  and  written  language  of  Italy,  many  of  those 
jnstmctions  and  forms  were  in  common  use  which  are  now  consid- 
ered to  be  essentially  Italian.  Some  of  these  are  indicated  in  the 
passage  already  cited  from  Suetonius  concerning  the  habits  of  Oc- 
tavins.  Quintilian  also  uses  a  phrase  in  his  "  Institutes  "  which  has 
a  most  important  bearing  on  the  question,  and  from  which  it  would 
seem  that  the  ancient  Latins  only  employed  the  ablative,  declension 
having  been  introduced  only  from  convenience  and  necessity.  "The 
question  arises,"  he  says,  "  whether  the  same  declensions  should 
exist  in  Latin  as  in  Greek.  If  you  find  a  lover  of  the  old  grammars, 
he  will  deny  that  any  change  is  needed  for  Latin,  since  we  have  the 
ablative  cage,  which  they  have  not  ;  it  would  be  little  appropriate 
for  us,  instead  of  our  one  case,  to  take  the  five  Greek  cases  (cum  sit 
Apud  nos  casus  ablati\'U8,  qucm  illi  non  habent,  parum  conveniat  uno 
casn  nostro  quinrjue  Grajcis  uti)."  (Lib.  i.,  cap.  x.)  And  in  another 
passage  he  speaks  of  the  propriety  of  putting  an  accent  (apicem) 
over  the  ablative,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  nominative,  the  latter 
being  short  and  the  former  long,  the  accent  probably  indicating  the 
ancient  final  d,  which  in  after-days  was  omitted  in  WTiting. 

Whether  the  Italian  be  merely  the  ablative  form  of  Latin 
not,  it  in  most  cases  undoubtedly  corresponds  to  it.  Such  lines 
the  following  are  as  ptirc  Latin  as  Italian  : 

"  In  mare  irato  in  sabila  procella 
Invooo  tc,  o  bcoignn  stelU." 

And  the  derivation  from  the  ablative  would  clearly  appear  in  the 
forms  of  juch  words  as  charitae,  mediocritas,  majcstaa,  subllmitas, 
tranquillitas,   Hcrenitas,  in  which  the  Italian   has  the  sound  andj 
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accent  indicated  by  Quintilian  as  designating  the  al'Iatire ; 
caritjl,  mcdiooritii,  maest^  sublimit^,  tranqnillitt^  neronit^  pi«tA,  i 
so  on. 

In  many  of  the  phrases  employed  by  the  ancient  aathora  to  Indi^ 
cate  the  common  speech,  we  fin«i  the  same  construction  that  is  cur*! 
rent  in  Italy.     Taking  the  pronunciation  as  eliminating  the  final 
and  »,  we  hare  often  nearly  the  s-ame  form  and  expression  tha 
would    now  be   used  ;    thus,  *'  Da  mihi    ilium  pancni,"  is  simplyl 
"  Dammi  il  pane  "  ;  '*  Xon  hodie  buccam  panis  invouire  polui,"  tA 
*' Oggi  non  potei  trovare  una  boccata  di  pane";  "Tanqu.om  onnsj 
de  nobis,"  "Come  uno  di  noi "  ;  "lUud  erat  vivere,''  "Qnelloen 
vivere,"  from  Petronius  ;  or,  "Quid  vos  duae  ngitis  "  of  Plantaa  i»_ 
"Che  fate  voi  due."    "Voi  due,  voi  altri,"  is  lh«  commonest  of 
Italian  forms  of  speech.     The  inscription  on  a  vaso  at  Pompeii^ 
"  Prcsta  mi  sincerum  vinum,"  is  "  Prcstami  sincero  vino "  iu  tl 
true  It.ilian  idiom.* 

Wo  hare  given  but  a  rapid  and  most  inadequate  glance  kt  \ 
subject  which  well  deserves  a  far  more  careful  and  Icamud  sarrcyJ 
Our  purpose  will,  however,  faftve  been  served  if  other  and  abki 

*  Osalft  bM  ooQocted  i  nrlcs  of  phrmMS  from  th«  bent  Lntin  writrn,  ibawtiig  t 
T«riott*  cnnatraetions  often  eonddcred  to  be  peculUr  tn  lulius  wcrv  klao  amploTad  1 
them,  •*,  for  lotuncr,  in  dt  (or  rfi)  and  «rf  preftxeil  to  dooiu.  Cioaro  safs,  "  IImm 
de  «c)ioU ;  dccUmator  dc  ludo :  ad  naridlaii  tpcctans ;  ■ndtcbam  de  paront*  Bostfo"; 
riui-  "OcnersdculiDo";  Ovid.  "  ArMter  de  lilo  jiwoM  "  ;  Varm,  " Tnidk  rtrdttl 
ml  n<iuinuctluiii  Tcmnm."  Othrr  cxoinplca  he  girc*  nf  iho  tUIiui  aMof  the  pronaa^ 
and  of  th«  form*  intU^  ondt,  and  nt.  From  Cicero,  "  Komanl  fales  mUon*  qoant  •■ 
Atticorum  "  ;  from  riantni,  "Oidui  prat  rini ;  inife  ImplcTll  ciraaaa."  And  again  «l 
the  luv  nf  tbo  indrtcnnlnalr  article,  Ciecro  layi,  "  Cnm  kho  forti  Tiro  loquor ;  «aa  ■■• 
gUdiatora  notpiiMinio " ;  Tlnutaf ,  "  I'nam  TJdl  mortoam  cffcRB  foraa ;  ««t  hnic  mai 
■emt*  TiolrntlMlmiu  "—all  of  which  are  pure  Italian  Idlonnk  And  iad«*d  Dooattu, 
wnttn;  when  Latin  was  itlU  the  tpokrii  lanfnuf^,  njt  of  Ihl*  form.  In  eoounodiag 
on  a  TorM  at  Tcrenec,  "  Ex  oonnirtndlne  dlcit  unom,  nt  didmn*,  unut  at  aifclrwwMC* 

In  the  past  tanaaa  ho  alao  girt*  raiioni  esamplan,  abowlag  that  Ibe  Latlaa  owd  a 
eoopoaiid  f onn  abolUr  to  lb*  Italian  Bo  tirlto,  ftt  aato,  tm  /iMa,  MBCag  wfcMi  oM 
or  two  Bi«7  b*  dted.  Cl«era  ■•)«,  '*  Elatlt  boo  tcapon  dbtan  hibM ;  CMS  nteoi 
perfocu  liabqo  ootatonm.  jodlcntum  " ;  Pliny  aaya,  ■  OijiiWihi  <a>«a  hanlML"  And 
liaalM  dM*  a  pawag*  from  Balmtiiu  (i.  d.  IM)  gim  b]> Mn(al4]iri  (Antti],  Medil  Acri, 
diaa,  suiL^  fllM  wttb  forma  vblrb  would  ha  coBahUrad  now  ai  hariioroua.  Bat 
mora,  pw^iia,  than  In  anr  other  hook,  fomu  of  coastraetion  and  UeoM  tad  woHi 
fpMtally  Italian  arc  to  b«  found  in  the  Dllile,  which  Va*  taartalad  talo  Latta  la  Ik* 
tioM  (>r  Tadw*  and  Stnaea,  and  nftmnad  by  St.  Jcrams  wbOalibo  Roaaa  loiplfo  nfll 
cxiatad,  and  hafon  lb*  taagnafa  eoold  faara  haan  eomptod  b;  lb*  hwt«l«—  o(  bw 
bnrkn*  ;  and  from  Ihl*  GbntA  ba*  died  a  largs  nnrabcr  of  paaMgat  in  aappoft  «(  Ms 
tbaaia.    Um  of  ibca*  nay  wOket,  from  Lake  tU.  40:  "anoB  babco  tlM  aBqoU 
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minds  are  stiraulnted  by  these  suggestions  to  explore  and  minutely 
examine  what  we  have  here  but  vaguely  pointed  out. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  the  following 
age  from  Dicz,  which  in  general  terms  expresses  the  same  view 
|liicb  we  have  taken  of  this  subject,  and  coincides  with  those  taken 
Cantd.  Speaking  of  the  Romance  languages,  he  says  : 
"  They  aU  have  their  primary  and  principal  source  in  the  Latin, 
but  they  are  derived  not  from  the  Latin  employed  in  literature,  but, 
as  has  often  been  justly  argued,  from  the  Roman  popular  speech, 
which  was  used  continually  with  classical  Latin.  Attempts  have 
en  made  to  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  popular  dialect  by  the 
timony  of  the  ancients  ;  but  its  existence  is  a  fact  so  little  need- 
ing proof  that  we  should  rather  be  justified  in  requiring  evidence 
the  contrary  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  We  must, 
Dwevcr,  bo  careful  not  to  understand  by  the  term  popular  speech 
Bything  more  than  is  implied  by  it  in  other  cases ;  that  is,  the 
;ar  vemacuLir  dialect  of  one  and  the  same  language,  which  con- 
in  a  negligent  pronunciation  of  words,  in  an  inclination  to  the 
fcsolution  of  grammatical  forms,  in  the  use  of  numerous  expres- 
ons  avoided  by  writers,  and  in  special  phrases  and  constructions. 
liese  and  no  other  conclusions  are  warranted  by  the  testimony  and 
specimens  g.ithered  from  the  works  of  ancient  authors  ;  at  most 
can  only  admit  that  the  contrast  between  the  dialect  of  popular 
Boourse  and  that  of  literature  on  the  complete  congelation  of  this 
a  little  before  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire,  mani- 
itself  more  conspicuously.  If,  then,  the  existence  of  a  j>opu- 
Inr  dialect — that  is,  of  a  vulgar  form  of  speech — is  upon  general 
grounds  certain,  the  derivation  of  the  Romance  dialects  from  this 
popular  speech  is  not  less  certain,  inasmuch  as  the  written  language, 
resting  altogether  on  the  past,  and  cultivated  only  by  the  higher 
Jasties  and  by  writers,  admitted  of  no  new  develojiment  or  pro- 
BCtion,  while  the  much  more  flexible  vulgar  tongue  contained  the 
and  the  susceptibility  of  a  development  imposed  by  time. 
Sen,  at  a  later  period,  in  consequence  of  that  great  event,  the 
icrman  conquest,  the  ancient  culture  peri8he<l  with  the  higher 
elassex,  the  pure  I^atin  died  of  itself.  The  popular  dialect  pursued 
its  course  tiic  more  rapidly,  and  became  at  last  the  foimtain  from 
b  the  Romance  languages  tlowod,  though  in  a  form  widely 
rent  from  the  original."  * 

*  "  OmnmiUk  dcr  Ronmaiictien  Spncben,"  roL  L,  pp.  3,  4. 

W.  W.  Stoby. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I  wisn  that  I  had  words  at  command  in  which  to  exprpM  ad^ 
quatcly  the  interest  with  which  I  have  read  the  extraordinary  nar- 
rative which  follows,  and  which  I  hav<-  the  privilege  of  introduc- 
ing to  the  rea«ier8  of  this  "  Review."  I  feel,  however,  that  thia 
apoloffia  is  so  boldly  marked  by  the  charming  nalveii  and  tender 
pathoH  which  characterize  the  red-man,  that  it  needs  no  introduc* 
tiun,  much  Ichb  any  authentication  ;  while  in  its  smothered  fire,  in 
its  deep  sense  of  eternal  rightconsncss  and  of  present  evil,  and  in 
Its  hopeful  longingN  for  the  (H>niing  of  a  better  time,  this  Indian 
ohleTs  appeal  reminds  us  of  one  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets  of  tlio 
kys  of  the  captivity. 

I  have  no  ftpecial  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Nei  Pere^ 
the  Indians  whove  tale  of  sorrow  Chief  Jowpb  so  pftthflUcaUj  tcU^— 
ni  I  missions  lying  in  a  part  at  tho  West  qait«  distant  from 

_t>  ixime — and  am  not  competent  to  judge  their  cake  upon  ita 

The  chiefs  narrative  is,  of  coarse,  «B/xirfo,  and  many  of  Ua 
nts  would  no  doubt  be  ardently  disputed.  General  Howard, 
for  instance,  c^n  hardly  receive  justice  at  his  hands,  so  well  known 
U  ho  for  his  frienchilup  to  the  Indian  and  for  his  distiogidibitd  sao- 
ccm  in  pacifying  aomo  of  the  most  dtwperatc. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  in  jujticc  to  the  anny,  that  it  ia 
nrely  called  upon  to  interfere  in  Indian  affairs  until  tha  Nlatkaa 
between  the  Indiana  and  the  whites  hav«  mwhed  a  dw)Mt«(«  ooa- 
dition,  and  when  the  sitaation  of  affairs  haa  beeorae  so  inTolvod  and 
'/Mliog  on  both  nde«  rutu  ao  b:  '  ''laps  only  tan 

Jntman  forbeanooe  woxUd  atteuu  liadiffioul  'jo- 

tauuling  the  knot  and  not  by  cutting  it. 

Netrertbeleas,  tho  cliiera  namtiT*  ia  ouuked  by  so  much  en- 
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dor,  and  so  careful  is  he  to  qualify  his  statements,  when  qualifica- 
tion seems  necessaiy,  that  every  reader  will  give  him  credit  for 
speaking  his  honest,  even  should  they  be  thought  by  some  to  be 
mistaken,  convictions.  The  chief,  in  his  treatment  of  his  defense, 
reminds  one  of  those  lawyers  of  whom  we  have  heard  that  their 
splendid  success  was  gained,  not  by  disputation,  but  simply  by  their 
lucid  and  straightforward  statement  of  their  case.  That  he  is  some- 
thing of  a  strategist  as  weU  as  an  advocate  appears  from  this  de- 
scription of  an  event  which  occurred  shortly  after  the  breaking  oat 
of  hostilities :  "  Wc  crossed  over  Salmon  River,  hoping  General 
Howard  would  follow.  We  were  not  disappointed.  lie  did  follow 
us,  and  we  got  between  him  and  his  supplies,  and  cut  him  off  for 
three  days."  Occasionally  the  reader  comes  upon  touches  of  those 
aentiments  and  feelings  which  at  once  establish  a  sense  of  kinship 
between  all  who  possess  them.  Witness  his  description  of  his  des- 
perate attempt  to  rejoin  his  wife  and  children  when  a  sudden  dash 
of  General  MUes's  soldiers  had  cut  the  Indian  camp  in  two  :  "  About 
•ev«nty  men,  myself  among  them,  were  cut  off.  ...  I  thought  of 
my  wife  and  children,  who  were  now  surrounded  by  soldiers,  and  I 
resolved  to  go  to  them.  With  a  prayer  in  my  mouth  to  the  Great 
Spirit  Chief  who  rules  above,  I  dashed  unarmed  through  the  line 
of  soldiers.  .  .  .  My  clothes  were  cut  to  pieces,  my  horse  was 
wounded,  but  I  was  not  hurt."  And  .again,  when  he  speaks  of  his 
father's  death  :  "I  saw  he  was  dying.  I  took  his  hand  in  mine. 
He  said :  *  My  son,  my  body  is  returning  to  my  mother  Earth, 
and  my  spirit  is  going  very  soon  to^sce  the  Great  Spirit  Chief.  .  .  . 
A  few  more  years  and  the  white  men  wUl  be  aU  aroimd  you.  They 
have  their  eyes  on  this  land.  My  son,  never  forget  my  dying  words. 
This  country  holds  your  father's  body — never  sell  the  bones  of  your 
father  .and  yoiir  mother.'  I  pressed  my  father's  hand,  and  told  him 
I  would  protect  his  grave  with  my  life.  My  father  smiled,  and 
paaseti  away  to  the  spirit-land.  I  buried  him  in  that  beautiful  val- 
ley of  Winding  Waters.  I  love  that  land  more  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  A  man  who  would  not  love  his  father's  gsave  is  worse 
than  n  wild  animal." 

Hl«  appeals  to  the  natural  rights  of  man  are  surprisingly  fine, 
and,  however  some  may  despise  them  as  the  utterances  of  an  In- 
dian, thvy  are  just  those  which,  in  our  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, have  been  most  admired.  "  We  are  all  sprung  from  a 
woman,"  he  says,  "  althoiigh  wo  are  unlike  in  many  things.  You 
Kn  u  yoa  wore  made,  aad,  as  you  were  made,  you  can  remain. 
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We  are  jnst  as  we  were  made  bv  the  Orcat  Spirit,  and  you  can  ooi 
cbanfi^  us:  then,  why  dhonKi  children  of  one  mother  qoarrel? 
WHiy  nhould  oJM'  try  to  cheat  anothor  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Great  8]>lrit  Chief  gave  ooe  kind  of  men  the  right  to  tell  another 
d  of  men  what  thev  must  do." 


Bat  I  will  not  detain  the  readers  of  the  "  Review "  from  the 
plea»nre  of  perusing  for  themselves  Chief  Joseph's  statement  longer 
than  in  necessary  to  express  the  hope  that  those  who  have  lime  for 
iKi  more  will  at  icaHt  read  its  elusing  paragraph,  and  to  remark  that 
the  narrative  brings  clearly  out  these  faoti«  which  ought  to  be  r»- 
g:u4ed  as  well-recognized  principles  in  dealing  with  the  red-maa  : 

1.  The  folly  of  any  mode  of  treatment  of  the  Indian  which  U 
not  baaed  upon  a  cordial  and  operative  acknowledgment  of  his 
rigfata  as  oxir/elioie  man, 

8.  The  danger  of  riding  rongh-shod  over  a  people  who  are 
capable  of  liigh  eiithuHiasm,  who  know  and  valnc  their  nadooal 
rights,  and  are  bravo  enough  to  defend  them. 

3.  The  liability  to  want  of  harmony  between  ilifFtTcnt  depart- 
ments  and  different  officials  of  our  complex  Qoveroment,  from  which 
it  results  that,  while  many  promises  are  made  to  the  Indians,  few 
of  them  are  kept.     It  is  a  home-thruKt  when  Chief  Joseph  savB ; 

Tlie  white  people  have  loo  many  chiefi.     They  do  not  understand 
h  other.  ...  I  can  not  undtintand  how  the  Govommcnt  *cnd« 

i  Miles,  and  then  break  hii 
_'  wrong  about  it." 

4.  The  unwisdom,  in  most  caaca  in  dealing  with  In<lian«,  of 
what  may  bo  termed  military  thort-cutM,  inxtead  of  patient  di«!a»' 
siun,  explanation*,  perauasion,  and  reasonable  eoncfMiona. 

5.  The  aljscnee  in  an  Indian  tri)>e  of  any  truly  repreaentatire 
body  competent  to  make  a  treat  y  which  shall  be  binding  npoo  all 
the  bands.  The  failure  to  recognize  this  foot  has  be«a  tho  wrarM 
of  en'1'  '  "  fv  '  •  'i  in  thin  i-a««*,  did  n  ;  ler 
•  irea:_  not  agreed  to,  uo  t;  ii»ir 
many  other  bands  '  t  it  ;  and  so  it  has  imfsa  in  many  iHber 
caaes. 

0.  Imlian  rhiefs,  hoir«r»rabltt  and  inflorntlal,  am  rvally  witboot 
powvr,  anil  for  thia  reaaon,  aa  well  aa  others  t'  *t  when  by  ! 

tbc  march  of  ertfita  tboy  an  brought  into  ini. .^luiona  with  ' 

ih»  whites,  ihontd  at  the  earlioat  practicable  moment  be  giren  the  { 
•ii|>port  and  proteotioo  of  oar  Oorerameut  and  of  onr  lair ;  not 


a  m.in  out  to  fight  us,  as  it  did  ' ' 
word.     Such  a  Ctovernraent  has  b 
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local  law,  however,  which  is  apt  to  be  the  result  of  special  legisla- 
tion, adopted  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  stronger  race. 

WiiUAM  H.  Hare,  JUiasionary  Bishop  of  Niobrara. 


It  friends,  I  have  been  asked  to  show  you  my  heart.  I  am 
glad  to  have  a  chance  to  do  so.  I  want  the  white  people  to  under- 
stand my  people.  Some  of  you  think  an  Indian  is  like  a  wild  ani- 
mal. This  is  a  great  mistake.  I  will  tell  you  all  about  our  people, 
and  then  you  can  judge  whether  an  Indian  is  a  man  or  not.  I  be- 
lieve much  trouble  and  blood  would  be  saved  if  we  opened  our 
hearts  more.  I  will  tell  you  in  my  way  how  the  Indian  sees  things. 
The  white  man  has  more  words  to  tell  you  how  they  look  to  him, 
but  it  does  not  require  many  words  to  speak  the  truth.  "What  I 
have  to  say  will  come  from  my  heart,  and  I  will  speak  with  a 
straight  tongue.  Ah-cnm-kin-i-ma-me-hut  (the  Great  Spirit)  is 
looking  at  me,  and  will  hear  me. 

My  n.ame  is  In-mut-too-yah-lat-lat  (Thunder  traveling  over  the 
Mountains).  I  am  chief  of  the  Wal-lam-wat-kin  band  of  Chute- 
pa-lu,  or  Nez  Percys  (nose-pierced  Indians).  I  was  born  in  eastern 
Oregon,  thirty-eight  winters  ago.  My  father  was  chief  before  me. 
NV'hen  a  yoiing  man,  he  was  called  Joseph  by  Mr.  Spaulding,  a  mis- 
sionary. He  died  a  few  years  ago.  There  was  no  stain  on  his 
hands  of  the  blood  of  a  white  man.  He  left  a  good  name  on  the 
.  earth.     He  advised  me  well  for  my  people. 

Our  fathers  gave  us  many  laws,  wliich  they  had  learned  from 
their  fathers.  These  laws  were  good.  They  told  us  to  treat  all 
men  as  they  treated  us ;  that  we  should  never  be  the  first  to  breakj 
a  bargain  ;  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  tell  a  lie  ;  that  we  should  spea 
oidy  the  truth  ;  that  it  was  a  sh.-jmo  for  one  man  to  take  from  an- " 
other  his  wife,  or  his  property  without  paying  for  it.  We  were 
taught  to  believe  that  the  Great  Spirit  sees  and  hears  everything, 
.  '  '  J  he  never  forgets;  that  hereafter  he  will  give  every  man  a 
me  according  to  his  deserts :  if  he  has  been  a  good  man,  he 
will  have  a  good  home  ;  if  he  has  been  a  bad  man,  he  will  have  a 
bad  home.    This  I  believe,  and  all  my  people  believe  the  same. 

We  did  not  know  there  were  other  people  besides  the  Indian 
until  .nbout  one  huM<lrcd  winters  ago,  when  some  men  with  white 
faces  came  to  our  country.  They  brought  many  things  with  them 
to  trade  for  fun  and  skins.  They  brought  tobacco,  which  was  new 
to  ai.    They  brought  guns  with  flint  stones  on  them,  which  fright- 
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cned  our  women  and  children.  Our  peoplo  could  not  talk  with 
these  whitc-faccfl  mm,  but  they  afl*d  signs  which  nil  pcopKi  nniirr* 
stand.  Thfse  men  were  Frenchmen,  and  they  called  our  people 
"  Ncx  Perc(<H,"  becau«e  they  wore  rings  in  their  noses  for  ornaments. 
Although  very  few  of  our  people  wear  them  now,  we  are  atill  called 
by  the  same  name.  Thc-se  French  tr.nppcrs  R.iid  .a  great  many  thinga 
to  our  fathers,  which  have  been  planted  in  our  hearts,  S<>mc  wore 
ROOfl  for  us,  but  some  were  bad.  Our  people  were  divided  in 
opinion  nlxitit  these  men.  Some  thought  they  taught  more  bad 
than  good.  An  Indian  respeet«  a  brave  mas,  but  he  despises  a 
coward.  IK-  loves  a  straight  tongue,  but  he  hates  a  forked  tongae.j 
The  French  trappers  told  us  some  truths  and  some  liea. 

The  first  whit<(  men  of  your  people  who  came  to  our  ooantry 
were  named  L««\vis  and  Clarke.  Tliey  also  brought  many  thi' 
our  fHMple  had  never  seen.  They  talked  straight,  and  oui 
gave  them  a  great  feast,  as  a  proof  that  their  hearts  were  fricndily. 
ese  men  were  very  kind.  They  made  presents  to  our  chiefs  and 
ir  pcoj)le  made  pre.sent.s  to  them.  NVe  had  a  great  many  horne*,  of 
which  we  gave  them  what  they  neodod,  and  they  gav(>  n*  gun»  and 
tobacco  in  return.  All  the  Nez  Perces  made  friendsi  with  Lewii 
and  Clarke,  and  agreed  to  let  them  pass  through  their  conutry.  and 
never  to  make  war  on  white  men.  T\\\»  promise  the  '  "  p^ 
have  never  broken.     No  white  man  can  accuse  them  <"  >itli, 

and  speak  with  a  straight  tongue.  It  ha:*  nlway»  )>cen  the  priile  of 
the  Ner,  Perce*  that  they  were  the  friends  of  the  white  men.  Wlicn 
my  father  was  a  young  man  there  came  to  our  country  a  white  mm 
(liev.  Mr.  !>paulding)  who  talked  spirit  law.  He  won  the  affcctioM 
of  our  iMJopIo  because  he  spoke  go<><l  things  to  them.  At  firrt  be 
did  not  say  anything  about  white  men  wanting  to  settle  on  oor 
laada.  Nothing  wa*  said  alxiut  th.it  until  about  tw< 
ago,  when  a  nmnber  of  white  people  came  into  our 
built  houses  and  ma<Ie  farms.  At  fint  our  people  made  no  cnnK 
plaint.     They  thou   '  m-  waa  ni  '    '        "     >  Ut«  in 

peace,  and  they  wi  I'  ig  many  t  iicnthak 

Moned  to  be  good,     lint  we  soon  found  that  the  white  mim  weir 

growing  rit^  very  fast,  and  w«rr  —  '  - ''"'ng  ihr 

Imlian  bad.     My  father  waa  t]M>  i  >mM  of 

the  whito  mcfD,  and  h«  warned  hi  iing 

with  them.     Ho  had  nwpicioo  oi  .;....  ..„     _.:  to 

make  money.  I  waa  a  boy  then,  but  I  mnember  well  my  fath•t^l 
mntion.     lie  had  sharper  «}*<»  than  the  rest  of  our  people. 
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Next  there  came  a  white  officer  (Governor  Stevens),  who  invite<l 
all  U»e  Nez  Perces  to  a  treaty  council.  After  the  conncil  was  opened 
he  made  known  his  heart.     He  said  there  were  a  great  many  white 

I  people  in  the  country,  and  many  more  would  come  ;  that  ho  wanted 
the  land  marked  out  so  that  the  Indians  and  white  men  could  be 
ecparated.  If  they  were  to  live  in  peace  it  was  necessary,  he  said 
that  the  Indians  should  have  a  country  set  apart  for  them,  and  in 
that  countr)'  they  must  stay.  My  father,  who  represented  his  band, 
refased  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  council,  because  he  wished 
to  be  a  free  man.     Ho  claimed  that  no  man  owned  any  part  of  the 

leuth,  and  a  man  could  not  sell  what  he  did  not  own. 

Mr.  Spaulding  took  hold  of  my  father's  arm  and  said,  "Come 
and  sign  the  treaty."  My  father  pushed  him  away,  and  said  : 
"  Why  do  you  ask  me  to  sign  away  my  country  ?    It  is  your  busi- 

jDesB  to  talk  to  as  about  spirit  matters,  and  not  to  talk  to  us  about 

rparting  with  our  land."  Governor  Stevens  urged  my  father  to  sign 
bis  treaty,  but  he  refused.  "  I  will  not  sign  your  paper,"  he  said  ; 
"  you  go  where  you  please,  so  do  I  ;  you  are  not  a  child,  I  am  no 
child  ;  I  can  think  for  myself.  No  man  can  think  for  me.  I  have 
DO  other  home  than  this.  I  will  not  give  it  up  to  any  man.  My 
people  would  have  no  home.  Take  away  your  paper.  I  will  not 
touch  it  with  my  hand." 

My  father  left  the  council  Some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  other 
bands  of  the  Nez  Perc6s  signed  the  treaty,  and  then  Governor  Ste- 
vens gave  them  presents  of  blankets.  My  father  cautioned  his 
people  to  take  no  presents,  for  "after  a  while,"  he  said,  "they  will 

'  claim  that  you  have  accepted  pay  for  your  country."  Since  that 
time  four  bands  of  the  Nez  Percd-s  liave  received  annuities  from  the 
United  States.     My  father  was  invited  to  many  councils,  and  they 

litrio<l  harrl  to  make  him  sign  the  treaty,  but  he  was  firm  as  the  rock, 
and  would  not  si<;n  away  his  home.  His  refusal  caused  a  difference 
among  the  Nez  Perccs. 

£if;bt  yean  later  (1863)  was  the  next  treaty  council.    A  chief 
'         'T,  because  he  was  a  groat  talker,  took  the  lead  in  this 
iri  sold  nearly  all  the  Nez  INtci^s  country.     My  father 

WM  not  there.  He  said  to  me  :  "  \VTien  you  go  into  conncil  with 
the  white  man,  always  remember  your  conntry.  Do  not  give  it 
away.     The  white  msin  will  cheat  you  out  of  your  home.     I  have 

^tAkcn  no  pay  from  tlie  United  State*.     I  have  never  sold  our  land." 

*ln  thin  txtiaiy  lawyir  acted  without  authority  from  our  band.     He 
had  oo  right  to  fell  the  Wallowa  {winding  water)  country.    That 
VOL.  nxxnu.— :fo.  809.  27 
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had  always  belonged  to  my  father's  own  people,  and  the  other  bam 
had  never  disputed  onr  right  t^  it.     No  oiiii-r  Inili.in«  over  cl 
Wallowa. 

In  order   to  have  all   people   understand    liow    tuiitL    l.uiil 
owned,  my  father  planted  poleH  around  it  and  naid  : 

"  Innide  is  the  home  of  my  people — the  white  man  iii.iv  t. in- 
land out«ide.     Inside  this  boundary  all  our  people  were  born. 
circles  around  the  graves  of  our  fathers,  and  we  will  neviT  give  op 
these  graves  to  any  man." 

The  United  States  claimed  they  had  bought  all  the  Kez  Percys 
country  outside  of  Lapwai  Reserration,  from  Lawyer  and  other 
chiefs,  bat  wo  continued  to  lire  on  this  land  in  peace  nntil  eight 
jeani  ago,  when  white  men  Wgan  to  come  inaitlo  the  bounda  my 
father  had  aet  Wo  warned  them  against  this  great  wrong,  bat 
they  would  not  leave  our  land,  and  some  bad  blood  was  raised. 
Ilie  white  men  repre8ent«d  that  we  were  going  upon  lite  war-patli. 
Tliey  rojK)rtcd  many  things  that  were  falser 

Tlte  Utiited  States  Government  again  asked  for  a  treaty  eooacil. 
My  father  had  become  blind  and  feeble.  He  coold  no  longer  iipMk 
for  his  |>eople.     It  was  then  that  I  look  my  father's  '  <  hief. 

In  this  council  I  maile  my  first  speech  to  white  men.  '  ij 

agent  who  held  the  council  : 

"  I  did  not  want  to  come  to  this  council,  but  I  i-,\iiio  hojiintj 
we  could  save  blood.     Thi>  white  m:in  ha.«i  no  right  to  <.nn.'  In 
and  take  oar  country.     We  have  never  accepted  any  pr»'.«<'nu  from 
the  Government.     Neither  Lawyer  nor  any  otlicr  chief  had  ao' 
ity  to  sell  this  land.     It  has  always  belonged  to  my  people, 
came  unclouded  t<.i  them  from  our  fatbcn,  and  wo  will  dofaad 
lafld  as  long  as  a  drop  of  ludinn  blood  wnmi.M  the  iMartM  of 


T'  lit  said  he  had  orders,  from  luc  ureal  Whtto 

Wft^^  .  for  OS  to  go  npon  the  Lapwai  HwcfTaUon,  ant 

if  we  obeyed  he  would  help  as  in  many  waysL     "  Yoa  mvM  mow 
to  tbo  agency,"  he  said.     I  answered  faim  :  "  I  will  not.     1  do  m 
seed  your  help  ;  we  have  plenty,  and  we  are  cootcnted  and  happy 
the  white  nun  will  let  us  alone.    The  rceeryatioo  ia  too  anMll  for 
many  people  with  all  their  stock.    Yon  oaa  keep  yosr  |geeoaU  ; 
can  go  to  your  towns  and  (lay  fur  all  wo  need  ;  we  hare  plenty  of 
bonea  and  oattitt  to  aell,  and  WB  wonH  have  n ' 
are  free  now ;  wo  ean  go  where  we  pUtmt.    • 
ham.    Hero  Uiey  Ured,  here  tbvy  died,  here  are  their  gravwa. 
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will  neYtr  leave  them."    The  agent  went  away,  and  we  had  peace 
for  a  little  while. 

Soon  after  this  my  father  sent  for  me.  I  saw  he  was  dying.  I 
took  his  hand  in  mine.  lie  said  :  "  My  son,  my  body  is  returning 
to  my  mother  earth,  and  my  spirit  is  going  very  soon  to  see  the 
Great  Spirit  Chief.  AVhen  I  am  gone,  think  of  your  country.  Yon 
are  the  chief  of  these  people.  They  look  to  you  to  guide  them. 
Always  remember  that  your  father  never  sold  his  country.  You 
must  stop  your  ears  whenever  you  are  asked  to  sign  a  treaty  selling 
your  home.  A  few  years  more,  and  white  men  will  be  all  around 
you.  They  have  their  eyes  on  this  land.  My  son,  never  forget  my 
dying  words.  This  country  holds  your  father's  body.  Never  sell 
the  bones  of  your  father  and  your  mother."  I  pressed  my  father's 
hand  and  told  him  I  would  protect  his  grave  with  my  life.  Mj 
father  smiled  and  passed  away  to  the  spirit-land. 

I  buried  liim  in  that  beautiful  valley  of  winding  waters.  I  love 
that  land  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  man  who  would 
not  love  his  father's  grave  is  worse  than  a  wild  animal. 

For  a  short  time  we  lived  quietly.     But  this  could  not  last. 

White  men  had  found  gold  in  the  mountains  around  the  land  of 

winding  water.     They  stole  a  great  many  horses  from  us,  and  we 

could  not  get  them  back  because  we  were  Indians.     The  white  men 

1  told  lies  for  each  other.    They  drove  off  a  great  many  of  our  cattle. 

Some  white  men  branded  our  young  cattle  so  theyeotild  claim  them. 

We  had  no  friend  who  would  ple^  our  cause  before  the  law  ooun- 

cils.     It  seemed  to  me  that  some  of  the  white  men  in  Wallowa  were 

i  doing  those  things  on  purpose  to  get  up  a  war.     They  knew  that 

we  were  not  strong  enough  to  fight  them.     I  labored  hard  to  avoid 

trouble  and  bloodshed.     We  gave  up  some  of  our  country  to  the 

white  men,  thinking  that  then  we  could  have  peace.     We  were  mis- 

klakeiL     Tlie  white  man  would  not  let  as  alone.     We  could  have 

>  4tTeagod  our  wrongs  many  times,  but  we  did  not.     Whenever  the 

GoTemment  has  asked  ns  to  help  them  against  other  Indians,  we 

I  never  refused.     Wlien  the  white  men  were  few  and  we  were 

we  coald  have  killed  them  all  off,  but  the  Nea  Pfrc<;s  wished 

to  livo  at  pwioe. 

If  we  have  not  done  so,  we  have  not  been  to  blame.     I  believe 

that  th«  old  treaty  h.os  never  been  correctly  reported.     If  we  ever 

■  n  it  Htill,  for  we  never  nold  it.     In  the  treaty 

.  :  ncru  have  cliiimcd  that  our  country  had  been 

Id  to  tb«  GoTemtnent.     Suppose  a  white  man  should  come  to  me 
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and  gay,  "Joseph,  1  like  your  horses,  and  I  want,  to  huy  tlirm, 
Bfty  to  him,  "  No,  my  homes  suit  me,  I  will  not  sell  them." 
he  goes  to  my  neighbor,  and  saya  to  him :  "Joseph  haa  nomc  good 
horaea.  I  want  to  buy  them,  but  he  refuses  to  ecll."  My  neighbor 
anawere,  "  Pay  me  the  money,  and  I  will  sell  yon  J<ieoph'i  horaea." 
Tlie  white  man  retiuns  to  me,  and  says,  "Joseph,  I  have  iKinght 
your  horsea,  and  you  must  let  mc  have  them."  If  we  sold  our  landa 
to  the  Government,  this  is  the  way  they  were  bought. 

On  account  of  the  treaty  made  by  the  other  bands  of  th©  N( 
Pero4a,   the   white  men   claimed   my  lands.     Wc   were  tronbl 
greatly  by  white  men  crowding  over  the  line.     Some  of  theee 
goo<1  men,  and  wc  lived  on  peaceful  terma  with  thorn,  bnt 
were  not  all  good. 

Nearly  every  year  the  agent  oamo  over  from  Lapwai  and  or 
dcred  us  on  to  the  reservation.  Wc  always  replieil  that  we  were 
satisfied  to  live  in  Wallowa.  Wc  were  careful  to  refuse  the  prOMOts 
or  annuities  which  he  offered. 

Through  all  the  years  since  the  white  men  came  to  Wallow*  wb 
have  been  threatened  and  taunted  by  them  and  the  treaty  Nca  Per> 
CVS.  They  have  given  as  no  rest.  We  have  had  a  few  good  frienda 
among  white  men,  and  thoy  have  always  advised  my  people  to  bear 
these  taunts  without  fighting.  Oar  young  men  wore  quick-tem- 
pered, and  I  have  had  great  trouble  in  keeping  them  from  doing 
nah  thingH.  T  liave  carried  a  heavy  load  on  my  back  ever  ainoo  I 
waa  a  boy.  I  learned  then  that  we  were  but  few,  while  the  white 
men  were  many,  and  that  wo  could  not  hold  our  own  with  them.  We 
WPK'  like  deer.  Tlicy  were  like  griz/.ly  beam.  We  hail  a  small  c«mn- 
try.     Their  country  was  largo.     We  wen.*  conten'  t  thing* 

remain  as  the  Great  Spirit  Chief  made  them.    Th«  _  .tt  ;  and 

would  change  the  rivers  and  mountains  if  they  did  not  anil  them. 

Year  after  year  we  have  been  threatened,  bat  no  war  waa  BUid« 
upon  my  people  nntil  General  Howard  came  to  onr  comtrj  two 
yean  ago  and  told  um  that  he  waa  the  white  war-chief  of  all  that 
ooantry.  He  said  :  "  I  have  a  great  many  soldicm  at  my  bacJt,  I 
am  going  to  bring  them  op  here,  and  then  I  will  talk  to  you  again. 
I  will  not  let  white  men  laugh  nt  mc  the  next  timi*  T  rnroe.     The 

ROantry  Wltnig*  to  thr  (riiVfrTitiirnt.  and  T  iiiliTirl    III    tiiikf  viiq 

upon  the  reacrratioo." 

I  rcmonatraled  with  Iimu  ir.-.m-;  '.:.:i -.  m    it- 
Kes  Perr^  cotmtry.     Hf  li...l  ..nt  Iim.i*-  lull..:'  ll^P,|- 
at  Fort  LapwaL 


Net 
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The  next  spring  the  agent  at  Umatilla  agency  sent  an  Indian 
nmner  to  tell  mo  to  meet  General  Howard  at  Walla  Walla,  I 
could  not  go  myself,  bnt  I  sent  my  brother  and  five  other  head  men 
to  meet  him,  and  they  had  a  long  talk. 

General  IIoAvard  said  :  "  You  have  talked  straight,  and  it  is  all 
right.  You  can  stay  in  Wallowa."  lie  insisted  that  my  brother 
and  his  company  should  go  with  him  to  Fort  Lapwai.  Wben  the 
party  arrived  there  General  Howard  sent  out  runners  and  called  all 
the  Indians  in  to  a  grand  council.  I  was  in  that  council.  I  said  to 
General  Howard,  "  We  are  ready  to  listen."  He  answered  that  he 
Would  not  talk  then,  bnt  would  hold  a  council  next  day,  when  he 
would  talk  plainly.  I  said  to  General  Howard  :  "  I  am  ready  to  talk 
to-day.  I  have  been  in  a  great  many  councils,  but  I  am  no  wiser. 
We  are  all  sprung  from  a  woman,  although  we  are  imlike  in  many 
things.  We  can  not  be  made  over  again.  You  are  as  you  were 
made,  and  as  you  were  made  you  can  remain.  We  are  just  as  we 
were  made  by  the  Great  Spirit,  and  you  can  not  change  us  ;  then 
why  should  children  of  one  mother  and  one  father  quarrel — why 
should  one  try  to  cheat  the  other  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Great 
Spirit  Chief  gave  one  kind  of  men  the  right  to  tell  another  kind  of 
men  what  they  must  do." 

General  Howard  replied :  "  You  deny  my  authority,  do  you  ? 
You  want  to  dictate  to  me,  do  you  ?  " 

Then  one  of  my  chiefs — Too-hool-hool-snit — rose  in  the  council 
and  said  to  General  Howard  :  "  The  Great  Spirit  Chief  made  the 
world  as  it  is,  and  as  he  wanted  it,  and  he  made  a  part  of  it  for  us 
to  lire  upon,  I  do  not  see  where  you  get  authority  to  say  that  we 
■hall  not  live  where  he  placed  us." 

General  Howard  lost  his  temper  and  said  :  "Shut  up  !  I  don't 
want  to  hear  any  more  of  such  talk.  The  law  says  you  shall  go 
upon  til'  ition  to  live,  and  I  want  you  to  do  so,  but  you  per- 

sist in'.  ;:;thelaw"  (meaning  the  tre.ity),     "If  you  do  not 

move,  I  will  lake  the  matter  into  my  own  hand,  and  make  you  suffer 
for  your  disobedience." 

Too-hool-hool-suit  answered  :  "  Who  are  yon,  that  you  a.sk  us  to 
talk,  and  then  tell  nic  I  sha'n't  talk  ?  Are  you  the  Great  Spirit  ? 
Did  you  make  the  world  V  Did  you  make  the  sun  ?  Did  you  make 
ti»c  riren)  to  run  for  us  to  drink  ?    Did  you  make  the  grass  to 

E~        glow  ?    Did  you  make  all    '         '  '"gs,  that  you  talk  to  us  aa  though 
we  wen  boys  ?    If  you  >  you  have  the  right  to  talk  as 

you  da" 
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General   Howard   replied,  "You  are  »n  it 
I  will  put  you  in  tht-  guunl-bouse,"  and  thvn 
arrest  him. 

Too-hool-hool-suit  made  no  resistance.  IIo  askod  (ronpral  How- 
ard :  "  Is  that  your  order  ?  I  don't  caro.  I  have  expressed  my  heart 
to  you.  I  have  nothing  to  take  back.  I  have  Mptikcn  for  my  coun- 
try. You  can  arrei«t  me,  but  you  cjin  not  (■li:iii!:jc  mi>  or  main 
take  back  what  I  have  said." 

The  soldiers  came  forward  nrwl  -.  i.ri]  my  t'-i'i.t  .ml  t.niV 
to  the  guard-house.  My  men  wbi^pi  r.ii  .\;ii n /  t!,.  in-.li,-  «  h, 
they  should  let  this  thing  be  done.  I  e>>iiriM  1.  I  them  to  Biibmit. 
I  know  if  we  resisted  that  all  the  while  men  jursitit,  inrlnding  Gen- 
eral Howard  would  be  kille<i  in  a  moment,  and  wo  would  b<*  blanivd. 
If  I  had  said  nothing,  General  Howard  would  never  have  giTW 
another  unjur>t  order  against  my  men.  I  saw  the  danger,  and,  wbil« 
they  dragged  Too-hool-hool-suit  to  prison,  I  arose  and  said  :  "  /41m 
goiii'j  to  talk  notr.  I  don't  ("are  whether  yon  arrext  me  or  not."  I 
turned  to  my  people  and  said  :  "  The  arrt'st  of  Too-hool-hool-*ait 
was  wrong,  but  wo  will  not  resent  the  insult.  Wo  were  inritcd  to 
thi«  council  to  express  our  hearts,  and  we  have  dono  so."  Too-hool- 
hool-suit  was  prisoner  for  five  days  before  he  waa  released. 

The  council  broke  np  for  that  day.  On  the  next  morning  G«a- 
cral  Ilowani  c-amo  to  my  lodge,  and  invited  me  to  go  with  him  tad 
^V^litc-Bird  and  I>ooking-Glas»,  to  look  for  land  for  my  peopt*. 
Am  w«  nxle  along  we  (^aroc  to  some  good  land  that  was  fttready 
occupied  by  Indiana  and  white  people.  Gcnrral  Uoward,  pointing 
to  this  land,  said  :  "  If  you  will  come  on  to  the  reaervatioo,  I  will 
give  you  these  lands  and  move  these  |ieoplo  off." 

I  replied :  "  No.  It  would  be  wrong  to  disturb  thew  peopIcL. 
I  have  no  right  t<>  taku  their  homM.  I  hsTV  D«Tcr  taken  wb«t  did 
not  bi'long  to  me.     I  will  not  now." 

Wo  rode  all  day  upon  the  retoiTBtion,  and  found  no  good  Uad 
nnoc«upied.  I  have  been  informed  br  men  who  do  not  lie  that 
Ocnoral  Howard  sent  a  letter  that  night,  telling  the  soldicn  at 
Walla  Walla  to  go  to  Wallowa  ViUej-,  and  drhr*  u  cot  npoa  o«r 
r*tnrn  homr. 

In  the  council,  next  dajr,  Qanaral  Howard  lafornMd  laa,  In  • 
haughty  spirit,  that  he  would  give  ny  |i«ople  Ihirty  Atfft  to  go 
back  home,  collect  all  their  stoJk,  aad  move  on  to  tha  itiiatlun, 
aaying,  "If  you  are  not  herv  in  that  time,  I  shall  oooider  that 
jr«ra  want  to  flght,  and  will  s«Ad  aty  soidiara  to  drirs  joa  oa." 
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I  said  :  "War  can  be  avoided,  and  it  ought  to  be  avoided.  I 
want  no  war.  My  people  have  always  been  the  friends  of  the  white 
man.  Why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  ?  I  can  not  get  ready  to  move 
in  thirty  days.  Our  stock  is  scattered,  and  Snake  River  is  very 
high.  Let  us  wait  until  fall,  then  the  river  will  be  low.  We  want 
time  to  hunt  np  our  stock  and  gather  supplies  for  winter." 

Greneral  Howard  replied,  "  If  you  let  the  time  run  over  one  day, 
the  soldiers  will  be  there  t-o  drive  you  on  to  the  reservation,  and  all 
your  cattle  and  horses  outside  of  the  reservation  at  that  time  will 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  white  men." 

I  knew  I  had  never  sold  my  country,  and  that  I  had  no  land  in 
Lapwai  ;  but  I  did  not  want  blood.shed.  I  did  not  want  my  people 
killed.  I  did  not  want  anybody  killed.  Some  of  my  people  had 
been  murdered  by  white  men,  and  the  white  murderers  were  never 
punished  for  it.  I  told  General  Howard  about  this,  and  again  said 
I  wanted  no  war.  I  wanted  the  people  who  lived  upon  the  lands 
I  was  to  occupy  at  Lapwai  to  have  time  to  gather  their  harvest. 

I  said  in  my  heart  that,  rather  than  have  war,  I  would  give  up 
my  country.  I  would  give  up  my  father's  grave.  I  would  give  np 
everything  rather  than  have  the  blood  of  white  men  upon  the  handle 
of  my  people. 

General  Howard  refused  to  allow  me  more  than  thirty  days  to 
move  my  people  and  their  stock.  I  am  sure  that  he  began  to  pre- 
pare for  war  at  once. 

TNIien  I  returned  to  Wallowa  I  found  my  people  very  much  ex- 
cited upon  discovering  that  the  soldiers  were  already  in  the  Wallo- 
wa Valley.  We  held  a  council,  and  decided  to  move  immediately, 
to  avoid  bloodshed. 

Too-hool-hool-suit,  who  felt  outraged  by  his  imprisonment,  talked 
for  war,  and  made  many  of  my  young  men  willing  to  fight  rather 
than  be  driven  like  dogs  from  the  land  where  they  were  bom.  He 
declared  that  blood  alone  would  wash  out  the  disgrace  General 
Howard  had  put  upon  him.  It  required  a  strong  heart  to  stand  up 
ag»in«t  such  talk,  but  I  urged  my  people  to  be  quiet,  and  not  to  be- 
gin a  war. 

Wi!  gjitln'H'd  all  the  stock  we  could  find,  and  made  an  attempt 
to  move.  We  left  many  of  our  horses  and  cattle  in  Wallowa,  and 
we  lo«t  several  hundred  in  crossing  the  river.  All  of  my  people 
neooeded  i>i  i"  safety.     Many  of  the  Nez  Perc^ 

CUMI  togetli  <n  to  hold  a  grand  council.     I  wont 

witli  all  my  people,     'lliis  council  lasted  ten  days.    There  was  • 
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great  deal  of  war-talk,  and  a  great  deal  of  exrl  71)«re 

one  young  brave  present  whose  father  had  bt  •  ■  i  by  »  whih; 

man  five  years  before.     Tliia  man's  blood  was  bad  againat  white 
won,  and  he  left  the  council  calling  for  rcvonge. 

Again  I  counseled  peace,  and  I  thought  the  danger  WM  past,  We 
had  not  complied  vrith  General  Howard's  order  bocaose  wo  could 
not,  but  we  intended  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  I  was  leaving  the 
council  to  kill  beef  fur  my  family,  when  news  came  that  tbo  yooiig 
man  whose  father  had  been  killed  had  gone  out  with  several  other 
hot-blooded  young  bravcfl  and  killed  four  white  men.  lie  rode  op 
to  the  council  and  shouted  :  "  Wliy  do  you  sit  here  like  women  ? 
The  war  has  begun  aln^ady."  I  was  deeply  grieved.  All  cbe 
lodges  were  moved  except  my  brother's  and  my  own.  I  «aw  clearly 
that  the  war  was  upon  us  when  I  learned  'that  m^  young  men  had 
been  secretly  buying  ammunition.  I  heard  then  that  Too-hool-hool- 
suit,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  General  Howard,  bad  succeeded 
in  organizing  a  war-party.  I  knew  that  their  .icts  would  involre  all 
my  people.  I  saw  that  the  war  could  not  then  be  prevented.  The 
time  had  paK.Hcd.  I  couiiscknl  peace  from  the  beginning.  I  knew 
that  we  were  too  weak  to  fight  the  United  States.  Wc  ha<l  maay 
grievances,  but  I  knew  Uiat  w:ir  wouhl  bring  more.  We  had  good 
white  friendjs  who  advised  us  agairutt  taking  the  war-path.  Hj 
friend  and  brother,  Mr.  Chapman,  who  has  been  with  us  ainee  Qm 
surrender,  told  ns  ju»t  how  the  war  would  end.  Mr.  Chapman  took 
sides  against  uk,  and  help<-d  General  Howard.  I  do  not  blame  hna 
for  doing  so.  He  trie<i  hard  to  prevent  bloodshed.  Wo  hoped  the 
white  settlers  would  not  join  the  soldiers.  Before  the  war  ooaa* 
meuc«<]  we  had  discussed  this  matter  all  over,  and  many  of  my 
I  people  were  in  favor  of  warning  them  that  if  they  took  no  part 

^B  agaiBst  us  they  should  not  bo  molested  in  the  ercnt  of  war  baiag 
^H  begvn  by  General  HuwanL  This  plan  was  totod  down  in  the 
^^      warKMuneiL 

V  There  were  ba<i  men  among  my  people  who  had  ({uarrded  with 
I  white  men,  and  they  talked  of  their  wrongs  mitil  they  rovacd  aQ 
I  the  ba«l  hearts  in  U>e  council.  Still  I  could  not  believe  that  thcj 
^K  would  Iwgin  the  war.  I  know  that  my  y oong  men  did  a  grtat 
^H  wrong,  but  I  ask,  VTho  was  first  to  blame  f  They  had  baea  iasaltad 
^H  a  ihooaand  times  ;  their  fathora  and  brothers  had  been  killed  ;  their  | 
^H  mothers  and  wires  had  been  disgraced  ;  they  had  been  drhrco  to ' 
^V      madnMS  by  whiaky  eold  to  tbam  by  white  men ;  they  had  beea 

V  told  by  General  Howard  tliat  all  their  boTMS  and  cattle  which  they 
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had  been  unable  to  drive  out  of  Wallowa  were  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  white  men  ;  and,  added  to  all  this,  they  were  homeless  and  des- 
perate. 

I  would  have  given  my  own  life  if  I  could  have  undone  the 
killing  of  white  men  by  my  people.  I  blame  my  young  men  and  I 
blame  the  white  men.  I  blame  General  Iloward  for  not  giving  my 
people  time  to  get  their  stock  away  from  Wallowa.  I  do  not  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  the  right  to  order  me  to  leave  Wallowa  at 
any  time.  I  deny  that  eithef^y  father  or  myself  ever  sold  that 
land.  It  is  still  our  land.  It  may  never  again  be  our  home,  but 
my  father  sleeps  there,  and  I  love  it  as  I  love  my  mother.  I  left 
there,  hoping  to  avoid  bloodshed. 

If  General  Howard  had  given  me  plenty  of  time  to  gather  up 
my  stock,  and  treated  Too-bool-hool-suit  as  a  man  should  be  treat- 
ed, tliere  would  /tave  been  no  war. 

My  friends  among  white  men  have  blamed  me  for  the  war.  I 
am  not  to  blame.  When  my  young  men  began  the  killing,  my 
heart  was  hurt.  Although  I  did  not  justify  them,  I  remembered 
all  the  insults  I  had  endured,  and  my  blood  was  on  fire.  Still  I 
would  have  taken  my  people  to  the  buffalo  country  without  fight- 
ing, if  possible. 

I  could  see  no  other  way  to  avoid  a  war.  We  moved  over  to 
White  Bird  Creek,  sixteen  miles  away,  and  there  encamped,  intend- 
ing to  collect  our  stock  before  leaving ;  but  the  soldiers  attacked 
US,  and  the  first  battle  was  fought.  We  numbered  In  that  battle 
sixty  men,  and  the  soldiers  a  hundred.  The  fight  lasted  but  a  few 
minutes,  when  the  soldiers  retreated  before  us  for  twelve  milcci. 
They  lost  thirty-three  killed,  and  had  seven  wounded.  When  an 
Indian  fights,  lie  only  shoots  to  kill ;  but  soldiers  shoot  at  random. 
None  of  the  soldiers  were  scalped.  We  do  not  believe  in  scalping, 
nor  in  killing  wounded  men.  Soldiers  do  not  kill  many  Indians 
nnleas  they  are  wounded  and  left  upon  the  battle-field.  Then  they 
kill  Indians. 

Seven  days  after  the  first  battle,  General  Howard  arrived  in  the 
Nea  Percex  country,  bringing  seven  hundred  more  soldiers.  It  was 
DOW  war  in  carneKt.  We  crossed  over  Salmon  River,  hoping  Gen- 
eral Lloward  would  follow.  We  were  not  disappointed.  lie  did 
follow  UK,  and  we  got  back  between  him  and  his  supplies,  and  cui 
liim  off  for  "  lys.     He  sent  out  two  companies  to  open  the 

way.     Wt:  .    '  them,  killing  one  officer,  two  guides,  and  ten 
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Wo  withdrew,  Loping  the  sol>licn«  woqld  follow,  bol  the; 
got  fighting  rnough  for  that  day.     Th«»y  inln'nchml  thctnselvov' 
and  uext  day  wc  attacked!  them  again.     The  battle  lantiHl  all  day, 
and  m'aa  renewed   next  morning.     We  killed  four  and  wotmd«d 
seven  or  eight. 

About  this  time  General  Iloward  found  out  that  we  were  in  hia 
^Bar,  Five  days  lat«r  he  attacked  ns  with  three  hundred  and  fifty 
•Oldiero  and  settlers.  We  had  two  hnn(lre<l  aii<l  fifty  warriorm.  The 
fight  lasted  twenty-aeven  hours.  Wo  lost  four  killed  and  M^viural 
wounded.  G«noral  Howard's  loss  was  twenty-nine  men  killed  and 
sixty  wounded. 

The  following  day  the  soldiers  rharsed  npon  us,  and  we  rptrrated 
with  uur  families  and  Bto<!k  a  few  mllefi,  leaving  eighty  lodges  to 
fall  into  General  Howard's  hands. 

Finding  that  wc  were  outnumbered,  we  retreated  to  !•  ^''  mH 

Valley.     Here  another  body  of  eoldierx  came  U[ion  ns  an<l  I'd 

our  surrender.  Wo  ruf  u8<mL  Tl>ey  said,  "  Yon  can  not  get  by  ns." 
We  answered,  "  Wo  arc  going  by  you  without  fighting  if  you  will 
let  ns,  but  wc  are  going  by  you  anyhow.*^  We  then  made  a  treaty 
witli  these  soldiers.  Wc  agreed  not  to  molext  any  onct,  and  they 
agreed  tliat  we  might  pass  througli  the  Bitter  Root  country  in  |i«aee. 
We  t>ottght  proTLoions  and  traded  stock  with  white  men  there. 

We  understood  that  there  was  to  be  no  more  war.  We  intMid* 
ed  to  go  ])eaceably  to  the  buffalo  country,  and  lesTO  the  qnwtion  (rf 
returning  to  our  country  to  be  settled  aflorH-ard.  ■ 

With  this  understanding  we  traveled  on  for  four  d3y<,  ano^ 
thinking  that  the  trouble  was  all  over,  we  stopped  and  prepami 
tent-poles  to  take  with  us.  Wo  started  again,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  days  we  saw  three  white  men  passing  oar  eompL  Thinking 
that  peace  had  been  mode,  we  did  not  molest  them.  We  conld 
have  killerl  or  taken  them  prisoners,  but  wc  did  not  mspwt  than  of 
being  spies,  whieh  they  were. 

That  night  the  soldiers  surrounded  our  camp.  About  daybraak 
one  of  my  men  went  out  to  look  after  his  bonea.  TIm  aolditn  aaw 
him  and  shot  him  down  like  a  ooyota.  I  hava  •inea  ItariMd  that 
tbeac  soldiers  wers  not  those  we  lud  left  behind.  They  had  onoM 
upon  us  from  anotbrr  direction.  The  new  white  war-chieTs  nama 
was  Gibbon.  He  cliargnl  upon  as  whtU)  aomc  of  my  prople  wera 
attll  aalee|i.  We  had  a  harl  fight.  Some  of  my  men  mfpt  aninDtl 
and  attacked  the  sohlicrs  from  tlM>  nnr.  In  thb  liattle  wi;  lost 
aearij  all  uur  lo<lgv«,  but  wv  finally  drovv  Gi'nrral  (Jibimn  back. 
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Finding  tJiat  he  was  not  able  to  capture  ne,  he  sent  to  his  camp 
a  few  miJes  away  for  bin  big  guna  (cannons),  but  my  men  had 
captured  them  and  all  the  ammunition.  We  damaged  the  big  guns 
al]  we  could,  and  carried  away  the  powder  and  lead.  In  the  fight 
with  Greneral  Gibbon  we  lost  fifty  women  and  chihlren  and  thirty 
fighting  men.  We  remained  long  enoagh  to  bury  our  dead.  The 
Nez  Percys  never  make  war  on  women  and  children ;  we  could  have 
killed  a  great  many  women  and  children  while  the  war  lasted,  but 
we  would  fee!  ashamed  to  do  so  cowardly  an  act. 

We  never  scalp  our  enemies,  but  when  General  Howard  came  up 
and  joined  General  Gibbon,  their  Indian  scouts  dug  up  our  dead 
and  scalped  them.  I  have  been  told  that  General  Howard  did  not 
order  this  great  8h.ime  to  be  done. 

We  retreated  as  rapidly  as  we  could  toward  the  buffalo  country. 
After  six  days  General  Howard  came  close  to  us,  and  we  went  out 
and  attacked  him,  and  captured  nearly  all  his  horses  and  mules 
(about  two  hundred  and  fifty  head).  We  then  marched  on  to  the 
Yellowstone  Baein. 

On  the  way  we  captured  one  white  man  and  two  white  women. 
We  released  them  at  the  end  of  three  days.  They  were  treated 
kindly.  The  women  were  not  insulted.  Can  the  white  soldiers 
tell  me  of  one  time  when  Indian  women  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
held  three  days  and  then  released  without  being  insulted  ?  Were 
the  Nez  Percys  women  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  General  Howard''8 
soldiers  treated  with  as  much  respect?  I  deny  that  a  Nez  Peroi 
was  ever  guilty  of  such  a  crime. 

A  few  days  later  we  captured  two  more  white  men.  One  of 
tliem  stole  a  horse  and  escaped.  We  gave  the  other  a  poor  horse 
tad  told  him  ho  was  free. 

Nine  days'  march  brought  us  to  the  month  of  Clarke's  Fork  of 
tbe  VellowBtone.  We  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  General 
^Howard,  but  wo  supposed  that  he  had  sent  for  more  horses  and 
males.  He  did  not  come  up,  but  another  new  war-chief  (General 
Stargis)  attacked  us.  We  held  him  in  check  while  we  moved  all 
oar  women  an<I  children  and  stock  out  of  danger,  leaving  a  few 
mr  r  retrejit^ 

^  _     passed,  and  we  heard  nothing  of  General  Howard, 

or  Qibbon,  or  Sturgis.  We  had  repulsed  each  in  turn,  and  began 
to  fed  Monre,  when  another  array,  under  General  Miles,  struck  us. 
TUs  was  the  fourth  army,  each  of  which  outnumbered  our  fighting 
foroo,  ihaX  wo  bad  enoounterod  within  eixty  days. 
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We  had  no  knowledge  of  General  Miles's  army  until  a  ah 
time  before  be  made  a  charge  upon  us,  cutting  our  camp  in  two, 
and  capturing  nearly  all  of  our  horses.  About  seventy  men,  myself 
among  them,  were  cut  off.  My  Uttlo  daughter,  twelve  years  of  age, 
was  with  me.  I  gave  her  a  ropo,  and  told  her  to  catch  a  horse  and 
join  the  others  who  were  cut  off  from  the  camp.  I  have  not  seen 
her  since,  but  I  liave  learned  that  nhe  is  alive  and  well. 

I  thought  of  my  wife  and  children,  who  were  now  marroonded 
by  soldiers,  and  I  resolved  to  go  to  them  or  die.  With  a  prayer  in 
my  mouth  to  the  Great  Spirit  Chief  who  rules  above,  I  dashed  un- 
armed through  the  lino  of  soldiers.  It  seomod  to  mc  that  thera 
won-  guns  on  every  side,  before  and  Ixshind  me.  My  clothes  wqtd 
cut  to  pieces  and  my  horse  was  wounded,  but  I  was  not  hurt.  Aa 
I  reached  the  door  of  my  lodge,  my  wife  handed  me  my  rifle,  say- 
ing :  "  Here's  your  gun.     Fight !  " 

The  soldiers  kept  up  a  continnons  fire.  Six  of  my  men  were 
killed  in  one  spot  near  mc.  Ten  or  twelve  soldiers  charged  into  oar 
camp  and  got  possession  of  two  lodges,  killing  three  Nez  Percys 
and  losing  three  of  their  men,  who  fell  inside  our  line*.  I  call«d 
my  men  to  drive  them  back.  We  fought  at  close  range,  not  mom 
than  twenty  steps  apart,  and  drove  the  soldion  back  upon  their 
main  line,  leaving  their  dead  in  our  hands.  Wc  secured  their  i 
and  ammunition.     We  lost,  the  first  day  and  night,  eighteen 

1  three  women.  General  Miles  lost  twenty-six  killed  awl  forty 
wounded.  The  following  day  General  Miles  sent  a  messenger  into 
my  camp  under  protection  of  «  white  flag.  I  sent  my  friend  Yel- 
low Bull  to  meet  him. 

Yellow  Bull  UM.I.  ••       ."  ■  Tile* 

wished  mo  toconsi<^  i  cny 

people  unnecessarily.  Yellow  Hull  understood  this  to  be  <  demand 
for  me  to  surrender  and  save  bliv  '  ''■  ■  -  '  -'ing  this  mmmfit 
to  me,  Yellow  Bull  said  he  won>i  "ml  Mlkw  wm  in 

est.     I  sent  hiiu  back  with  my  answer,  tl:  np 

mind,  bat  would  think  about  it  and  senil  .... .atlo 

later  he  sent  some  Cheyenne  eooatfl  with  another  message.  I  went 
oot  to  meet  tbrm.     ""  id  they  believ-  '  ^'ileawaa 

■inoeri!  and  really  ^  ji^aocu     I  wall.  BIDeaV. 

teoL    He  met  me  and  wc  shook  hands.     He  said,  "  Come,  lei  na  i 
d         '     ;bc  fire  and  t.alk  tiiia  matter  over."    I  remained  witli  htn] 

next  morning  YeDow  B«ll  cami  OT«r  to  ■••  if  I 
alive,  and  why  I  did  not  return. 
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General  Miles  would  not  let  me  leave  the  tent  to  see  my  friend 
alone. 

Yellow  Bull  said  to  mo:  "They  have  got  you  in  their  power,  and 
I  am  afraid  they  will  never  let  you  go  again.  I  have  an  officer  in 
our  camp,  and  I  will  hold  him  until  they  let  you  go  free." 

I  said  :  "  I  do  not  know  what  they  mean  to  do  with  me,  but  if 
they  kill  me  you  must  not  kill  Iho  officer.  It  will  do  no  good  to 
avenge  my  death  by  killing  him." 

Yellow  Bull  returned  to  my  camp.  I  did  not  make  any  agree- 
ment that  day  with  General  Miles.  The  battle  was  renewed  while 
I  was  with  him.  I  was  very  anxious  about  my  people.  I  knew  that 
we  were  near  Sitting  Bull's  camp  in  Bang  George's  land,  and  I 
thought  maybe  the  Nez  Percys  who  had  escaped  would  return  ^vith 
assistance.  No  great  damage  was  done  to  either  party  during  the 
night. 

On  the  following  morning  I  returned  to  my  camp  by  agree- 
ment, meeting  the  officer  who  had  been  held  a  prisoner  in  my  camp 
at  the  flag  of  truce.  BIy  people  were  divided  about  surrendering. 
We  could  have  escaped  from  Bear  Paw  Mountain  if  we  had  left  our 
wounded,  old  women,  and  children  behind.  We  were  unwilling  to 
do  this.  We  had  never  heard  of  a  wounded  Indian  recovering  while 
in  the  hands  of  white  men. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  General  Howard  came  in  with 
a  ftmall  escort,  together  with  my  friend  Chapman.  We  could  now 
talk  nnderstandingly.  Gk?neral  Miles  said  to  me  in  plain  words,  "If 
F  yon  will  come  out  and  give  up  your  arms,  I  will  spare  your  lives  and 
send  you  to  your  reservation."  I  do  not  know  what  passed  between 
General  Miles  and  General  Howard. 

I  could  not  bear  to  see  my  wounded  men  and  women  snflfcr  any 
longer ;  we  had  lost  enough  already.  General  Miles  bad  promised 
that  we  might  return  to  onr  own  country  with  what  stock  we  had 
left*  I  tliought  we  could  start  again.  I  believed  General  Miles,  or 
.  J  never  w<niM  have  9»rreiidcrcd.  I  have  heard  that  he  has  been 
'  omwurcd  for  making  the  promise  to  return  us  to  Lapwai.  He  could 
noi  have  m.ide  any  other  terms  with  me  at  that  time.  I  would  have 
held  hiiu  in  check  until  my  friends  came  to  my  assistance,  and  then 
neither  of  the  generals  nor  their  soldiers  would  have  ever  left  Bear 
Paw  Mountain  alive. 

On  the  fifth  day  I  went  to  General  Miles  and  gave  op  my  gun, 
and  xaid,  "  From  where  the  sun  now  stands  I  will  fight  no  more." 
My  people  needed  rest — we  wanted  peace. 
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I  was  told  wc  could  go  with  General  Milea  to  Tongno  River 
nd  stay  there  until  spring,  when  we  would  be  sent  baok  \.y>  oar 
country.  Finally  it  was  decided  that  we  wcare  to  be  taken 
Tongue  River.  We  had  nothing  to  say  about  it.  After  our  arriral' 
at  Tongue  River,  General  Miles  received  orders  to  take  us  to  Bu- 
niarck.  Tho  reason  given  was,  that  subsistence  would  be  cheaper 
there. 

General  Miles  wa»  opposed  to  this  order.  He  said  :  "  Yoo  mtut 
not  blame  me.  I  have  endeavored  to  keep  my  word,  bat  the  chief 
who  is  over  me  \v^s  given  the  order,  and  I  muHt  obey  it  or  resign. 
That  would  do  yon  po  good.  Some  other  oiKcer  would  carry  oat 
the  order." 

I  bolievo  General  Miles  wonld  have  kept  hia  word  if  bo  ooold 
have  done  sa  I  do  not  blame  him  for  what  we  have  suffered  aiooe 
the  Borrcnder.  I  do  not  know  who  is  to  blame.  We  gave  up  all 
our  horses— over  cloven  hundred — and  all  our  Middles— over  one 
hundred — and  we  liave  not  heard  from  them  since.  Somebodjr  has 
got  our  horses. 

General  Miles  turned  my  people  over  to  another  soldier,  and  w« 
were  taken  to  Bitimarek.  Captain  Johnson,  who  now  had  charga 
of  us,  received  an  order  to  take  qb  to  Fort  Leavenworth.  At  Lear- 
enworth  we  were  placed  on  a  low  river  bottom,  with  no  water 
esw'pl  river-water  to  drink  and  cot)k  with.  We  had  always  lired 
in  a  healthy  country,  where  the  mountains  were  high  and  the  water 
was  cold  and  clear.  Many  of  my  people  siokenc^d  and  died,  and  we 
buried  them  in  this  strange  land.  I  can  not  tell  how  much  mj 
heart  raffcred  for  my  people  while  at  Leavenworth.  Tho  Graal 
Spirit  Chief  who  rules  i^ve  soomed  to  be  looking  sooui  other  way, 
and  did  not  Hce  what  was  being  done  to  my  people. 

Daring  the  hot  days  (July,  1878)  we  reoeired  aotiee  that  w« 
were  to  {>«  moved  farther  away  from  oar  own  ooiiintrj.  We  wen 
not  asked  if  we  were  willing  to  go.  Wo  were  ordered  to  get  tnlo 
the  railroadn^ars.  Three  of  my  people  ditsl  on  the  way  to  BaiMr 
^fpringm.  It  was  worM  to  die  there  than  to  die  figfatiag  b  th> 
inoiiiituina. 

Wa  were  moved  from  Baxter  Springs  (Kaoaae)  to  the  ladian 
Territory,  and  set  down  without  «at  lodges.  We  had  bat  little 
HMKlidne,  and  we  were  nearly  all  tide  Seventy  of  my  people  have 
died  itnce  wo  moved  there. 

We  have  had  a  great  many  vlritora  who  hare  talked  many  w^ra. 
Some  of  the  chiefs  (Geaetal   Fuh  and  CuUwel  Stiekaey)  fraa 
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Washington  came  to  see  ns,  and  selected  land  for  us  to  live  upon. 
We  have  not  moved  to  that  land,  for  it  is  not  a  good  place  to  live. 

The  Commissioner  Chief  (E.  A.  ITayt)  came  to  see  us.  I  told 
him,  aa  I  told  every  one,  that  I  expected  General  Miles's  word  would 
be  carried  out.  He  said  it  "  could  not  be  done  ;  that  white  men 
now  lived  in  my  country  and  all  tlie  land  was  taken  up  ;  that,  if  I 
retomed  to  Wallowa,  I  could  not  live  in  peace ;  that  law-papers 
were  out  against  my  young  men  who  began  the  war,  and  that  the 
Government  could  not  protect  my  people."  This  talk  fell  like  a 
heavy  stone  upon  my  heart.  I  saw  that  I  could  not  gain  anything 
by  talking  to  him.  Other  law  chiefs  (Congressional  Committee) 
came  to  see  me  and  said  they  would  help  me  to  get  a  healthy- 
country.  I  did  not  know  who  to  believe.  The  white  people  have 
too  many  chiefs.  They  do  not  understand  each  other.  They  do 
not  all  talk  alike. 

Tlie  Commissioner  Chief  (Mr.  Hayt)  invited  me  to  go  with  him 
anil  hunt  for  a  better  home  than  we  have  now.  I  like  the  land  we 
found  (west  of  the  Osage  reservation)  better  than  any  place  I  have 
seen  in  that  country  ;  but  it  ia  not  a  healthy  land.  There  are  no 
mountains  and  rivers.  The  water  is  warm.  It  is  not  a  good 
country  for  stock.  I  do  not  believe  my  people  can  live  there.  I 
am  afraid  they  will  all  die.  The  Indians  who  occupy  that  country 
are  dying  off.  I  promised  Chief  Hayt  to  go  there,  and  do  the  beat 
I  could  until  the  Grovemment  got  ready  to  make  good  General 
IClcs's  word.     I  was  not  satisfied,  but  I  could  not  help  myself. 

Then  the  Inspector  Chief  (General  McNiel)  came  to  my  camp 
and  wc  had  a  long  talk.  He  said  I  ought  to  have  a  home  in  the 
mountain  country  north,  and  that  he  would  write  a  letter  to  the 
Great  Chief  at  Washington.  Again  the  hope  of  seeing  the  moun- 
taios  of  Idaho  and  Oregon  grew  up  in  my  heart. 

At  last  I  was  granted  permission  to  come  to  Washington  and 
bring  my  friend  Yellow  Bull  and  our  interpreter  with  me.  I  am 
glad  wo  can»c,  I  have  sh.iken  hands  with  a  great  many  friends, 
bat  there  are  some  things  I  want  to  know  which  no  one  seems  able 
to  explain.  I  can  not  understand  how  the  Government  sends  a 
man  out  t^  fight  \\*,  as  it  did  General  Miles,  and  then  breaks  bis 
word.  Such  a  (ilovoriuuent  has  something  wrong  about  it.  I  can 
not  understand  why  so  many  chiefs  are  allowed  to  Uilk  so  many 
different  ways,  and  promise  so  many  different  things.  I  have  seen 
the  Gnyit  FalluT  Chi««f  (the  President),  the  next  Great  Cliief  (Sco- 
retarj  of  the  Interior),  the  Conunissioner  Chief  (Hayt),  the  Law 
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Jhicf  (General  Butler),  and  many  other  law  chief*  (CongrMffllMS] 
id  they  all  say  they  are  my  friends,  and  that  I  shall  have  Jnatio*, 
hut  while  their  mouths  all  talk  right  I  do  not  understand  why  no- 
thing; is  done  for  my  people.  I  hare  heard  talk  and  talk,  but  no- 
thing 18  done.  Good  words  do  not  last  long  unlcM  they  amount  to 
^  Bomcthing.  WordB  do  not  pay  for  tny  dead  peoplii,  Tlicy  do  not 
pay  for  my  country,  now  overrun  hy  white  men.  Tliey  do  not 
protect  my  father's  grave.  They  do  not  pay  for  all  my  horses  and 
cattle.  Good  words  will  not  give  me  back  my  children.  Good 
words  will  not  mako  good  the  prominc  of  your  War  Cbi«f  General 
Miles.  Good  wonls  will  not  give  my  people  good  health  and  Ntop' 
thetn  from  dying.  Good  words  will  not  get  my  people  a  home 
where  they  can  live  in  peace  and  take  care  of  themselves.  I  am 
tired  of  talk  that  comes  to  nothing.  It  makes  my  heart  sick  when  I 
TOinombcr  all  the  good  words  and  all  the  broken  promises.  There 
has  been  too  much  talking  by  men  who  had  no  right  to  talk.  Too 
many  misrcprcsontations  have  been  made,  tix>  many  mif)unde.rstuu]- 
ingfl  have  come  up  between  the  white  men  about  the  Indiana.  If 
the  white  man  wants  to  lire  in  peace  with  the  Indian  he  can  Uto 
fn  peace.  There  need  be  no  trouble,  Treat  all  men  alike,  GiTe 
them  all  the  s.imc  Law.     Give  them  .all  an  even  chance  to  live  and 

>w.     All  men  were  ma<le  by  the  same  On.'at  Spirit  Chief.     Tbi 

"^rc  all  brothem.     Tlie  earth  ii«  the  mother  of  all  people,  and  all 

people  should  have  equal  rights  upon  it.     Vou  might  as  well  expec 

the  rivers  to  run  backward  .-vs  that  any  man  who  was  bom  a  frw 

man  should  be  contented  when  penned  up  and  denied  liberty  to  go 

whcr(>  ho  pleases.     If  you  tie  a  bono  to  a  etako,  do  3'ou  expect 

,will  grow  fat?     If  yon  jwi  an  Indian  tip  on  a  atn 

d  compel  him  to  stay  there,  he  will  not  be  ci'i 

he  grow  and  prosper.     I  have  asked  some  of  the  great  white  chiefa 

where  they  get  thi-ir  authority  to  wiy  to  tlii<  Ind:--  "'-•  be  ahaU 

atay  in  one  plare,  while  he  sees  white  men  going  v  .  y 

They  can  not  tell  met 

I  only  ask  of  the  Government  to  bo  treated  as  all  otltar 
treated.     If  I  can  not  go  to  mjr  own  home,  let  mo  have  a  bouM 
people  will  not  die  ao  fiat.    I  woul^ '" 
to  l«'y.     There  my  people  wirald  be  I 

wliere  they  are  now  Ibcr  are  dying.    Three  have  died  amce  I  lei 
my  rarap  •         -     ftj  Washington. 


I 


Wbcji 


f  our  oonditioD  my  hoart  ia  hnrj-.    I  sea  ncB  1 
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my  race  treated  as  outlawp  and  driven  from  country  to  country,  or 
shot  down  lUce  animals. 

I  know  that  my  race  must  change.  We  can  not  hold  our  own 
with  the  white  men  as  we  arc.  We  only  aek  an  even  chance  to  live 
as  other  men  live.  We  .usk  to  be  recognized  as  men.  We  ask  that 
the  same  law  shall  work  alike  on  all  men.  If  the  Indian  breaks  the 
law,  punish  him  by  the  law.  If  the  white  man  breaks  the  law,  pun-1 
ish  him  also. 

Let  me  be  a  free  man — free  to  travel,  free  to  stop,  free  to  work, 
free  to  trade  where  I  choose,  free  to  choose  my  own  teachers,  free  to 
-follow  the  religion  of  my  fathers,  free  to  think  and  talk  and  act  for 
rmyself — and  I  will  obey  every  law,  or  submit  to  the  penalty. 

Whenever  the  white  man  treats  the  Indian  as  they  treat  each 
other,  then  we  will  have  no  more  wars.  We  shall  all  be  alike — 
brothers  of  one  father  and  one  mother,  with  one  sky  above  us  and 
one  country  around  us,  and  one  government  for  all.  Then  the  Great 
Spirit  Chief  who  rules  above  will  smile  upon  this  land,  and  send  rain 
to  wash  out  the  bloody  spots  made  by  brothers'  hands  from  the 
face  of  the  eartli.  For  this  time  the  Indian  race  are  waiting  and 
praying.  I  hope  that  no  more  groans  of  wounded  men  and  women 
will  ever  go  to  the  car  of  the  Great  Spirit  Chief  above,  and  that  all 
people  may  be  one  people. 

In-mut-too-yah-lat-lat  has  spoken  for  his  people. 

YocTio  Joseph. 

WAinWOTOJI   CiTT,  D.  C. 
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The  earnest  rojulcr  of  Hartmann's  latest  philosophical  work, "  The 
Self-Dissolution  of  Christianity  and  the  lieligion  nf  tho  Fnturv," 
will  be  apt  to  feel  that  his  bold  and  generous  outline  of  a  world- 
religion  is  far  from  satisfj-iiig  to  the  intellect  of  every  thinker. 
Accoriling  to  the  most  rational  estimate,  it  must  bo  many  oenturii 
ere  the  simple  intellectual  hmsla  of  popular  faith  will  reach  any  phi] 
osophical  refinement.  Herr  Ilartm.inn  proceeds,  by  tho  indnctii 
method,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  futun.^  roiigion  is  to  be  a  panthe- 
istic monotheism.  Undoubtedly,  jui<t  this  phase  of  religious  life 
doefl  already  exist  among  the  finest  thinkers,  among  cnlttvated  men 
of  science,  in  the  better  class  of  artists,  and  in  the  mental  stmcture 
of  poetH  like  Emerson  and  Browning,  in  whom  emotion  and  thoogfat 
are  blended  into  a  poetic  completeness.  When,  however,  the  phi- 
losophy of  life  reaches  this  generous  expansion,  when  men  grow  into 
tbe  tnir  pantheistic  faitli,  and  believe  theraxclves  e«cntiaUy  dlrine, 
and  participators  or  actual  constituents  of  tho  universal  being,  re- 
ligion must  surely  cease  to  bo  in  the  present  understanding  of  tiie 
word  ;  for  men  capable  of  holding  so  grand  a  conTietioo  woold 
•arely  be  incapable  of  gi%'ing  fonnal  expression  to  it.  Oui  we  eoo- 
oeiTe  an  organiKatlon  of  men  uniting  for  the  propagation  of  auob  a 
religion,  or  even  for  itA  exposition  among  bclievcn  t  Can  we  con- 
oeiTO  of  it  as  an  external  religion,  in  any  sense,  with  a  ntlhta  and 
distinctWc  symbols?  Lofty  spirits  may  breathe  this  fine  ether, 
may  exchange  thoughts  upon  it,  and  feel  their  lives  exhilarated  by 
the  contact,  but  moh  exprrimee  would  be  penooal  and  infonnaL 

As  an  inxpiration  of  the  buman  soul  we  on  eonesiw  Bothiag 
more  powi<rful.  The  oonsdoaaoeas  that  we  are  IndisioJttUjr  knH 
to  the  universe,  nay,  that  we  are  utterly  and  aheoletnlv  har 
|ian«l  of  that  universe  in  all  its  phases,  material,  in 
•piritoal,  gives  a  sense  of  claim  and  kinehip  thai  no 
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oould  supply.    It  is  hardly  possible  that  such  a  conviction  could 

actually  find  a  lodgment  in  the  brain  without  being  converted  at 

one*  into  the  most  passionate  and  fervent  emotion.     Imagine  the 

>iritual  strength  that  must  flow  from  such  a  conviction  !  but  im- 

le  also  the  spiritual  pride  which  would  follow  tJie  formal  avowal 

of  such  a  consciousness  !     Perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  feature  of 

ie  Christian  system  is  the  spirit  of  conscious  morality  which  it 

"fosters. 

Hartmann  does  not  suggest  any  means  for  the  spreading  of  tlut' 
ligious  philosophy.  It  has  already  taken  on  form  and  substance 
ids  of  fine  texture,  but,  until  this  fineness  of  texture  becomeaj 
ral,  human  beings  will  not  grow  into  an  exalted  pantheism  bj 
their  own  developing  mental  needs.  Could  so  refined  a  faith  be 
put  into  so  crude  a  form  that  common  intelligence  could  receive  it 
as  seed  dropped  from  other  minds  ?    This  seems  to  be  answered  by 

tie  fact  that  pantheism  is  the  inherited  and  almost  universal  faith 
f  all  ranks  of  India  ;  and  this  is  the  sonrcc  from  which  Ilartmann 
ikes  the  idea  of  immanent  deity  which  is  to  be  f  nsed  into  a  new 
rodact  wdtb  the  Occidental  unity  in  the  creation  of  the  new  re- 
gion. 

The  European  mind,  however,  conceives  the  universe  as  separate 
jm  the  creating  Deity,  and  this  idea,  both  in  the  old  and  new 
rorld,  has  by  transmission  almost  the  power  of  an  instinct.    Es- 
[»ecially  the  English  mind,  in  which  idealism  is  a  minor  force,  would 
:  resist  the  general  admission  of  such  a  thought.     The  average 
nrican  mind  with  its  greater  impressibility  might  take  on  such  a 
and  wear  it  gracefully  as  some  now  garment,  but  only  a  few. 
Id  feel  the  full  power  of  such  a  theory  of  life.     "  Pantheism,"  i 
EaajB  Heine^  "  is  the  latent  religion  of  Germany."    It  is  not  snrpris- 
Bg  tbat  this  discovery  should  be  made  by  a  poet,  for  all  the  great 
et8  are  unconfessed  pantheists,  i.  e.,  in  their  best  moods,  they  un- 
onsciously  attain  the  true  pantheistic  identity  ;  and  doubtless  the 
}ermans,  with  their  strong  subjective  idealism  and  exaltation  above 
be  material,  realize  the  poetic  type  oftener  than  others.    The  finest 
'  'ii  of  poetic  pantheism  in  niodcm  literature  is  distilled  from 
brain  in  Faust's  answer  to  Margaret. 
JlArtmann's  conception  of  the  future  religion  may  be  further 
'      "     '  -t,iia  :  The  gain  to  the  world  of  a  pantheism  uncorrupted 
1  would  be  immense.     The  idea  of  absolute  unity  i.s 
liirvd,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  personality  of  God  makes  it  im- 
K^KMuble  fur  man  to  conceive  of  himself  as  outside  of  Deity.     Maa 
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is  an  axprossion  of  eaxential  being,  a  manifeJ>tation  of  the  diriiM 
reality.  Brahiuanism  has  avoided  the  fatal  luiittakc  of  Catholic  lad 
Protestant  philosophy,  by  :i-        '  ■  raonal  deity  in  thrcts 

ino<lc»  of  manifestation,  whili  i  it  have  played  arouud 

the  logical  contradiction  of  one  pentonality  in  three  eqnal  {icrsona 
for  fifteen  hundred  years.  We  mugt  utterly  break  with  the  id««  of 
a  personal  God,  and  accept  that  of  one  impcrNonal  omeaoe  ballad 
all  phenomena.  This  impersonal  Being  pervades  the  whole  world 
of  matter  and  man  ;  the  whole  world  ia  indeed  a  manifestation  of 
this  impersonal  pow^cr.  Tliis  cuts  »way  for  ever  every  root  of  poly- 
theism and  of  uiilhropomurphisin.  The  God  made  in  the  image  of 
man  with  power  to  create  and  destroy  by  a  personal  will  is  for  erwr 
lost,  and  men  gain  a  positive,  scientific  basis  for  the  brotherhood  of 
man  and  for  the  unity  of  human  interests.  This  result,  however, 
which  Hartniann  rcache.*)  bj'  labored  j)hilos<)phic  procewea,  is  the 
same  which  has  existed  in  Clirist  and  others  aa/irlin^/.  The  emde 
philosiophy  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  has  given  birth  to  a  moHt 
exalted  emotional  experience.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  C^irist  did 
not  think  of  the  brotherhood  of  humanity  as  in  himte^'va  the  vanal 
interpretation,  but  that  he  dreamed  of  the  diffusion  among  men  of 
the  fervent  consciousness  of  love,  gootl  will,  and  aspiration  which 
be  felt. 

Religions  have  a  psychological  and  a  material  cxpresaion.  Their 
p«ycbological  phase  is  the  bundle  of  intellectual  convictions  (exisi- 
ing  as  thought  and  coined  into  language),  together  with  the  cmotioiu 
which  spring  from  them.  Emotion  grows  out  of  thought  aa  {ilaats 
out  of  the  soil  ;  and  emotions  founded  on  intuition  are  the  niost 
intense.  In  families  in  which  successive  gi-ncrations  have  befn  inn* 
pregnatrd  with  moral  enthusiasm,  morality  becomes  automatic  and 
c"  iffort  ceast*.     Morality  is  then  thoroughly  .artistic  and 

ft' I  The  material  expre«sions  of  religion  are  the  extenul 

objects  and  practices  used  for  perpetuating  it,  .is  temple*,  servioos, 
T  •    '^  '  Hteratures. 

illy  this  philosophical  achcme  is  made  to  eover  the 
whole-  earth  ;  bnt  Hartmano  draws  uo  chronological  lines.  Mono- 
thi.i»tic  pantheism  may  come  soon  or  in  the  far  future,  bat  it  is  sora 
to  come.  In  him  it  is  already  falfille<i  in  the  form  of  a  lofty  Intel- 
lecta.i'  '  inesa,  aa<l  cao'l'  'H-e  tad  BUUi- 

narar<  ■ ,  it  is  abo  foil:  iiaffMiooal 

M>d  spiritoal  life.  Bnt  has  ba  not  cunvvycd  his  ardent  sob^cetir* 
life  \a%o  tbe  objvothra  vorld  nuMTo  fnllj  thaa  b*  oaght  ?    Wc  long 
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"  tbe  invention  of  those  delicate  scales  wbicb  sball  weigh  for  us 
I  psychological  and  historic  forccH  with  scientific  nicety.  But  where 
I  ■we  to  look  for  this  discovery  if  not  to  inductive  philosophy? 
Jut  the  brain  which  shall  find  out  this  new  metric  system  must 
elf  be  of  the  finest.  At  present,  the  widest  possible  survey  of 
tacts  authorizes  no  positively  unalterable  conclusion.  "  Protestant- 
Bm,"  says  Ilartmann,  "is  the  grave-digger  of  Christianity."  But 
iristianity  stoutly  refuses  to  be  buried  alive,  and  countless  d4ta 
^how  that  it  is  vigorously  active :  its  blood  circulates  ;  its  pulse  is 
beating  \  its  historic  force  is  not  spent ;  it  has  still  a  long  lease  of 
life.  Science  and  modem  culture  may  take  possession  of  all  the 
Incr  minds,  but  the  fine  minds  are  In  a  minority.  Nature  perpetu- 
ktea  her  coarse  forms  as  surely  as  her  complex  ones,  and  in  greater 
multiplicity.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  wear  out  the  strength  of 
aodem  spiritualism.  Judaism  can  not  disappear  for  many  a  cen- 
ary  yet.  Are  there  any  reasons  for  concluding  that  Mohammedao- 
Bm,  Brabmanism,  Buddhism,  and  Co'ifucianism  will  be  lets  tena- 
Bious  of  life  ?  The  trees  of  the  forest  stand  together — pines,  oaks, 
nd  hemlocks — in  democratic  fraternity.  Diversity  is  the  necessity 
organic  life.  May  it  not  be  equally  the  necessity  of  intellect  and 
»al  ?  We  are  not  wise  enough  with  all  our  data  to  foresee  a  uni- 
rersal  religion  ;  we  are  not  wise  enough  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
buch  a  universal  religion  ;  but  we  are  wise  enough  to  see  that  tbe 
present  diversity  of  faith  must  continue  for  many  centuries,  and 
generous  cnoiigli  to  believe  that  such  continuance  will  not  be  aai 
unmitigated  evil. 

M.  A.  Habdakeb. 
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RECENT  MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

1.  Weifee's  Origin,  ProgruM,  and  Destiny  of  the  English  Laagmge  aod  Lit«- 
rature. 

2.  Uolmes's  John  Lothrop  Motlcjr. 

3.  Conway's  riemonology  and  Devil-Lore. 

4.  Mrs.  Kcmble's  Record  of  a  Girlhood. 
6.  Tyler's  History  of  American  Litcraturo. 

Ir  Mr.  Wc'uwe's  hook  were  what  it  profeases  to  be  only,  It  would 
be  Aoccptod  as  a  close  and  learned  analysis  of  parts  of  iM  rabject, 
laboriously  written  and  rather  laborious  to  read.  A  great  part  of 
it,  however,  is  positively,  it  might  almost  seem  pnrpoKcly,  d  ptvpo* 
de*  botte*.  It  diatinguishea  nicely  the  component  piirt«  of  Rnglirii 
tpeech,  and  traces  cArefnlly  their  mode  of  intro<lnction  into  th« 
mde  primal  tongue  of  thi*  .Tutvs,  Angli-!<,  and  Saxons.  And  in 
doing  thin  the  author  explains  that  he  "alludes  throughont  the  work 
to  thought?),  idt'OH,  langnagea,  literatures,  and  events  that  acted  and 
reacted  on  the  Knglish  language  and  literature."  The  explanation 
ia  hardly  broad  enough  to  corer  nine  pages  in  praise  of  women,  from 
Eve  down,  ending  with  an  argument  for  «  '^'  'vyu  u 

no  mi  in-  pertinent  to  the  subject  treate<l  tli  la- 

tion  of  the  press  or  an  outburst  i^piinat  the  Tui^ 
^m  I'hic  fullness  may  come  from  the  author's  ]>  i/jx-.-  lo  illastrate 

^f      actions  and  reactions  on  the  Knglish  language.     It  is  no  doubt  poa- 
W  siblc  to  show  how  governments  c.in  impreiw  on  the  speech  of  their 

I  subjects  marks  of  freedom  of  spirit  or  servility.     Or  it  may  be 

I  proved  tliat  a  nation's  ohief  pursuit,  as  commerce  or  war,  girot  • 

I  torn  and  character  to  i  of  its  language.     But  a 

I  conrse  of  reasoning  and  >       .  he  needed  for  this.     Tbe 

I  accumulation  of  facta  does  not  prove  such  a  proceis  iralMB  tbay  ai« 

^H      brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

^^  11)0  author  juxtly  regards  the  close  of  the  idztb  century,  when 

V  Uitt  Christian  doctrines,  together  with  the  Roman  alphabet)  nameraia. 
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sdar  were  brought  into  England,  as  the  beginning  of  Anglo' 
Baxon  progress.     It  is  shown  bow  much  Alfred  contributed  to  form  1 
lis  countrj-'s  language  and  found  her  literature,  and  how.  greatly 
le  decay  of  both  was  hastened  by  William's  invasion.     Within  a 
entury  after  that  event,  Anglo-Saxon  ceased  to  be  a  written  Ian- 
age.     Its  substitute,  formed  by  mingling  its  relics  gradually  with 
}neco-Latin  words,  was  polished  and  enriched  in  the  fourteenth 
century  by  Chaucer,  who  deserves  to  be  styled  the  father  of  the 
Snglish  tongue,  as  well  as  the  father  of  English  poetry. 

So  from  century  to  century  the  author  follows  the  development 

of   the  English  language,  pointing  out  the  accretions  to  it  from 

foreign  sources.     Each  century-chapter  is  summed  up  by  a  table 

analyzing  the  proportion,  in  the  works  of  the  chief  writers  of  the 

Briod,  of  Anglo-Saxon  words  and  of  Grseco-Latin  ones.     In  the 

th  century,  the  proportion  in  a  hundred  words  is  ninety-four  of 

the  former  to  six  of  the  latter.      In  the  sixteenth,  the  stranger 

have  usurped  forty-eight  places,  leaving  fifty  to  the  natives.     The 

proportion  of  the  elements  in   English  as  now  written  is  fixed, 

irough  a  similar  analysis,  at  sixty -eight  Grseco-Latin  words  to  thirty 

liglo-Saion  and  two  Celtic. 

Mr.  Weisse  is  by  no  means  an  Anglo-Saxon  purist.     He  admits 

Lat  three  fourths  of   its  original   idioms   have  been  replaced  by 

oreiga  ones.     The  substituted  and  added  words  have  increased  its 

igor  and  refined  its  aptitudes  for  the  utterance  of  thought  and  the 

promotion  of  action.     \X»  progress  inspires  the  author  with  faith 

liat  it  will  at  last  rise  to  be  the  ruling  speech  of  the  world,  and 

Qodulate  itself  into  a  perfect  uistrumeut  for  the  use  of  the  race. 

A  man  unconsciously  describes  himself  better  than  any  one  else 
in  describe  him.  Delicate  and  fiirTn  as  are  the  touches  Dr.  Holmes 
jives  to  the  portrait  of  his  friend  Slotley,  they  express  his  character 
than  do  the  extracts  from  his  letters,  which  fill  too  few  of  the 
ftai^  of  this  memoir.  It  is  not  their  vivid  descriptions,  their  sub- 
1  iticism,  or  their  story  of  patient  toil,  that  holds  the  reader's 
1  in  these  letters.  It  is  their  passion  of  love  for  country 
nd  jealousy  of  her  honor.  His  temperament  made  Motley  just  the 
Ban  to  represent  our  country  in  Europe  at  the  crisis  of  her  fate, 
le  was  no  civil  formalist,  no  cold  phrase-maker.  The  equal  of  any 
niong  the  diplomatic  body  in  accomplishment  and  graciousness,  he 
[let  thrm  with  a  noble  frankness,  an  intense  zeal  for  right,  which 
nasi  have  impressed  on  bis  associates  his  own  conviction  that  our 
ivil  war  ooiUd  end  only  in  one  way.    This  effect  is  reflected  iu 
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the  prescience  of  events,  the  jast  eatimatc  of  probabilitica, 
which  he  writes. 

Motley  portrayed  himself  in  somo  of  his  works  more  roniicio 
than  in  his  letters.  His  growth  out  of  an  indifferent  novelint  into  I 
consumraate  historian  is  something  curiuuit  in  the  annali*  of  literatur 
Scott,  it  is  true,  wrote  a  history  later  than  his  novels,  but  the  novel 
were  admirable  and  the  history  very  poor.  Voltaire  was  ao  hiAtoria 
after  being  a  story-teller,  btit  his  works  arc  only  two  kinds  of  Bctio 
Schiller  wrote  his  "  Thirty  Years' War "  after  his  "Geistcrseher' 
(attributed  in  this  memoir  to  Goethe),  but  his  fame  rests  on 
works  of  ncilhcr  class.  Motley  soon  loariie<l,  partly  by  fuilur 
where  his  strength  lay.  His  genius  gavi;  the  historian's  ]>hiloKophi< 
insight — his  peculiar  powers  supplied  the  historian's  method  and 
style.  If  his  individuality  impressed  the  latter  with  too  muel 
warmth  and  fullness,  the  fault  was  an  excess  of  richness,  not  a  ilefe 
His  patient,  conscientious  toil  in  gathering  and  analyzing  matcrialfti 
was  admirable.  Dr.  Holmes  dix's  a  service  to  the  cause  of  letter 
in  holding  up  this  noble  standard — Cdnimending  the  old  claiwic  iVn 
probv*  labor  to  those  who  rush  im]iatient  and  unfuniished  into  vt 
they  aro  pleased  to  call  a  literary  career. 

The  limits  of  this  memoir  forbid  any  detailed  erittcism  of  Mo 
ley's  great  histories.  The  author  describes  the  pride  will' 
prise  with  which  the  writer's  friends  received  them,  and  lb' 
of  multitudes  of  readers  which  welcomed  them.  The  opinions  of 
acknowledge<l  censors  in  the  literary  world,  too,  arc  quotetl — the 
notices  of  the  great  foreign  reviews,  and  approving  lettem  from  fa- 
mous men.  But  the  highest  tribute  to  his  genius  is  yifldrd  by  the 
enthusiasm  it  roused  in  the  phlegmatic  bosoms  of  Dutch  Kcholan. 

An  nnwelcome  task  remains  to  the  author,  who  must  vindJoatta 
'^T    ■      ' '<)m  the  aspentions  and  r  '  nded  his 

<i:,  ^c  career.    The  motive-  _    r^cicatiaa. 

as  befell  ]!hIotley  are  osoally  shrouded  In  state  st>crts:y.     In  this  i 
stance  they  come  out  in  full  light,  revealing  haman  infirmity 
those  highest  in  place,  and  striking  npon  the  ngly  features  of  pe^^ 
•onal  spitr  and  irriUition.     If  Tchcmcnce  is  shown  in  the  justifica- 
tion, it   is  that  of    ardent  friendship,  quicJci'ne<1  '■'■   --•"•^-•'•r  ofi 
unture.     The  Vienna  history  is  simply  that  of  a  I 
sitivoman,  re*'  «  unworthy  thrTL^ting  upon  Luu  by  oil 

of  a  oootempt  ;>lrr  that  should  ncvor  have  been  notie 

The  statiqnent  uf  Motley's  retirement  from  the  English  mission  is 
more  invoivel    Tbt  astbor  analjms  tlw  om«  U  gnat  length. 
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re  think,  redeoms  Motley  from  all  misconstruction,  placing  him  in 
lie  position  of  an  unjustly  treated  public  servant. 

This  memoir  is  the  simple  expression  of  tender  and  fervid 
friendship,  not  without  fair  discrimination,  by  one  who  loved  its 
bubject  for  high  and  fine  qualities,  with  which  his  own  nature  can 
apatliize.  The  author  calls  it  only  an  outline,  which  may  be  of 
ervice  to  a  future  biographer.  No  other  hand  than  his  own  should 
Venture  to  complete  it. 

Mr.  Conway  appends  to  his  name  on  the  title-page  of  "  Demon- 

rfogy  and  Devil-Lore  "  his  degree-mark  of  B.  D.  of  Divinity  Col- 

ege,  Harvard  University.     He  omits  a  motto.    We  suggest  "  Par- 

deorum  cultor  et  infrequens."    He  would  scornfully  ask  if  it  is 

not  plain  on  every  page  that  he  worships  no  false  gods  ?    Perfectly 

so,  and  equally  plain,  for  all  the  pages  show  that  ho  worships  no 

{ods  at  all.    Granted  that  he  may  have  convinced  himself  that  the 

eligion  of  onr  day  is  a  "  creed  outworn."    Then,  if  he  attacks  it,  it 

hifl  duty  to  commend  a  substitute.     At  least,  let  him  not  deal 

bitterly  or  sueeringly  with  "the  fair  humanities  of  old  religion." 

For  millions  these  are  still  the  breath  of  life.     If  the  writer  really 

elievcs  Christianity  to  be  a  superstition,  he  will  not  strive  to  scoff 

len  out  of  it  any  more  than  he  would  wish  to  frighten  them  into  it. 

The  double  title  of  the  book  denotes  a  distinction  between  its 

subjects.     Devils  are  not  demons.     They  differ  in  age,  demons 

being  the  eldest  creation  of  human  fancy  and  fear.     They  differ  in 

iaracter,  the  acts  of  demons  being  impcUed  by  the  necessity  of 

lieir  nature,  while  devils  work  with  a  malignant  will.     As  the  au- 

lior  states  the  distinction,  the  first  personate  the  obstacles  with 

irbicb  men  have  had  to  contend  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  as 

inger,  cold,  destructive  elements,  darknes.s,  disease.     The  latter 

^present  the  history  of  the  moral  and  religious  struggles  through 

rbich  churches  and  priesthoods  have  had  to  pass. 

The  idea  of  a  personal  spirit  of  evil  is  the  correlative  of  that  of 
personal  divinity.     The  primal  thought  of  man  that  imaged  the 
ist  as  a  source  of  good  must  have  been  driven  by  the  evil  in  nature 
to  dhape  the  first  as  its  cause. 

One  race  copied  or  inherited  the  thought  from  another,  and  re- 

igion  followed  religion  in  adapting  it  to  its  needs.     This  principle 

daali»m  is  carefully  traced  out  by  the  author  through  a  varied 

eries  of  legends  and  impersonations.     We  look  in  vain,  however, 

W  the  ultimate  statement  of  the  matter,  which  is  really  this  :  llio 

origin  of  vvtI  has  nowadays  almost  ceacicd  to  be  disousHed.     Evil  is 
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held  either  to  be  p<-rmitted  by  the  Supreme  Being  u  a 
or,  less  theologically  aud  more  ecicntifically,  to  be  the  clinging 
and  weakness  of  the  lower  order  of  things  out  of  which  hoiaaaity 
has  emerged.  In  either  case  there  is  no  need  of  a  personal  eril 
Bpirit,  and  none  the  Icrs  need  of  a  guiding  divinity,  for  whom  the 
author  seems  to  find  no  place. 

The  author  traces  the  modem  idea  of  an  evil  itpirit  to  the  coo* 
diet  of  religions.  Nothing  is  more  normal,  in  ancient  systeroa,  be 
lys,  than  the  belief  that  the  gods  of  other  nations  are  devUft.  When 
ftlie  new  religious  system  prevails,  the  old  idol  is  treated  with  re- 
spect, and  assigned  some  function  in  the  now  theologic  rigime. 
The  logic  of  this  theor}-  docs  not  recommend  it ;  but  it  is  ingeoiooe* 
ly  carried  out  through  speculations  too  subtile  to  be  even  stuoiiM- 
rize<L  In  the  course  of  thein  many  traditions  of  our  religion,  now 
conceded  to  be  myths,  are  handled  with  the  needless  irrevervDcv 
and  obtrusive  contempt  which  weaken  the  author's  hold  on  the  read* 
er's  convictions. 

Ingenious,  however,  and  elaborate,  his  book  certainly  ia.     I 
Iresearchcs  present  the  story  of  every  kind  of  goblin,  imp,  spertei 
<1  <  ,<      ,  ^Ijj^,  walketh  in  darkness,  that  baa  made  bi 

1  .        A  began.     It  U  rich  in  curious  legends  and  n 

of  the  darker  sort,  and  it  is  a  startling  proof  of  the  halting  pi 
^ress  of  mankind,  that  Kome  of  the  moat  ancient  and  horribtu 
lieae  anpentitions,  as  the  dread  of  the  vampire  and  the  wc^^•w 
prevail  at  this  day  in  certain  parts  of  Kurope. 

Few  women  could  employ  the  evening  of  a  life  in  tracing 

rrmrmbranccs  of  its  early  prime  more  agreeably  than  Mn.  KembU 

LdoesL     Her  storj    .     '      '  uptly,  dramatically,  with  the  word*  " 

married  at  1  :'l>ia,  on   the  7th  of   Juno,   \^V%,  to  M 

Butler,  of  that  city."     Scarcely  more  than  a  third  of  her 

'^conscious  and  active  life  is  represented  by  those  twenlj-five  yean. 

Yet   there  ix  nothing  immature  in  this  girlhood     It  is  filkd  witk 

|littlc  incidents,  bright  people,  clever  sayings.     There  is  not 

fttiment,  but  plenty  of  honest,  hearty  family  alfecUun.    The 

>ir  is  so  spirited,  sunny,  and  confidential,  that  one  raida 

Bty  pagea  at  a  time^  with  the  kind  of  Inierest  felt  b  readinf 

ri>lay. 

Thd  book  is  a  record  In  subetaaoe  aa  well  aa  by  its  title.    8ooo 
her  retunt  to  Elnghuid  from  a  French  aoniinary,  an  aequ^t* 

grew  up  belwctia  Miss  Kemble  and  •  Mia*  H 

which  on  tbeir  aeparatioo  vaa  oootiuucd  by  coCTeapoadaicc. 
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lers,  together  with  others  to  Mrs.  Jameson,  the  author  of 
"  Characteristics  of  Women,"  form  the  thread  of  this  autobiog- 
raphy.    The  description  of  her  friend  H and  the  reflection  of 

her  letters  in  her  own  inspire  regret  that  the  other  half  of  the  cor- 
respondence does  not  exist. 

The  author  confesses  herself  to  have  been  a  wayward  child,  from 
high  spirits  and  freakishness  only,  and  quite  as  much  her  parents' 
puzzle  as  their  pride.  Her  girlhood  soon  sobered  into  quiet,  under 
the  pressure  of  the  self-denials  compelled  by  her  father's  part  own- 
ership of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  a  bankrupt,  Chancery-ridden 
property  from  the  beginning.  If  the  engraved  likeness  prefixed  to 
the  book  belongs  to  this  time  of  her  life,  she  must  have  been  at 
least  pretty,  though  she  calls  herself  plain,  and  speaks  of  the  thick 
outline  of  her  features.  Later,  duruig  her  first  visit  to  this  coun- 
try, her  look  was  striking,  from  the  fire  of  her  eyes  and  the  tropi- 
cal richness  of  her  color,  at  least  when  seen  from  a  distance. 

Hereditary  tendency  and  the  consciousness  of  genius  might  not 
of  themselves  have  urged  her  to  the  stage.  But  the  growing  diffi- 
culties of  her  father's  position  forced  her  to  think  of  some  means 
of  gaining  a  livelihood.  Surrounded  by  a  famous  histrionic  family, 
with  the  sense  of  dramatic  capacities,  it  was  natural  that  the  stage 
should  win  her,  even  if  it  did  not  attract  her.  It  certainly  did  not 
attract  her.  She  speaks  of  it  as  a  profession  which  honorable  con- 
dnct  may  make  respectable,  and  as  an  avocation  which  she  neither 
liked  nor  honored.  Of  her  own  part  in  it  she  says  that  she  certainly 
made  a  poor  actress,  not  from  want  of  talent,  but  for  want  of  cul- 
tivating it  with  care  and  industry.  Macready's  opinion  was  that 
she  did  not  know  the  rudiments  of  the  profession  ;  but  that  of  the 
public  on  two  continents  seemed  different.  During  this  girlhood 
she  actt^d  in  all  the  English  and  American  capitals  with  success, 

ilanse,  and  profit.  She  was  not  a  i^iddons,  it  is  true,  but  she 
a  great  deal  of  a  Kemblc. 

Those  who  personally  knew  Fanny  Kemblc  on  her  first  visit  to 
this  country,  which  fell  in  the  days  of  a  past  generation,  remember 
\usr  as  being  absolutely  veracious,  wholly  without  humor,  of  a  rigid, 
inelastic  mind,  and  set  prepossessions.  These  qualities  are  }>lainly 
didiiLnyed  in  her  record.  Those  pages  of  it  which  relate  to  this 
country  are  just  to  its  sky,  its  scenery,  its  autumn,  and  equally 
just,  though  far  from  being  as  complimentary,  to  its  people.  In 
her  own  land  ulio  is  more  interesting.  Hundreds  of  persons  and 
praT<'nag<'4  rrowd  her  pages,  hardly  one  of  whom  passes  without 
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an  anecdote  or  a  clever  turn  of  description.  She  hftK  the  art! 
giving  a  character  in  a  sentence,  and  condensing  a  biogrupbjr  ii 
a  paragraph.  One  readii  tbia  animated  and  entertaining  record  i 
Mrs.  Komble's  earlier  life  with  the  hope  that  she  may  intend 
complete  it  hy  the  memoir  of  the  brighter  .and  happier  yean,  i 
least,  among  tho^^c  that  followed  her  spring-time. 

Tlie  first  and  easier  part  of  the  task  proposed  to  himself  by 
feasor  Tyler  is  well  done.  Ilis  materials  fall  naturally  into  the  pU 
sketched  out,  without  being  so  abundant  as  to  confuse  his  choic 
His  general  purpose  is  strictly  adhered  to — that  of  first  marking  tl 
peculiar  accent  of  literary  production  in  each  isolated  group  of  colo- 
nies, derived  from  its  special  character,  and  then  following  the  a«- 
aimilation  of  these  utterances  as  they  blended  and  at  last  grew  into 
protest  and  resistance  against  the  control  of  the  mother-country. 

The  aiathor's  labor  in  research  and  comparison,  with  Ids 
note  of  the  differences  in  style  and  subject  among  the  writers 
passes  in  review,  might  lead  tis  to  rest  content  with  his  judj 
of  their  respective  merits.     But  he  modestly  completes  the 
function  by  submitting  to  the  reader's  examination  liberal  exlr 
from  their  performances.     The  book  add.>)  to  itei  own  merits  that  i 
being  an  anthology  of  early  American  literature. 

Certain  inflncnces  shaping  it  were  common  to  all  the  cok 
They  brought  letters  and  lraditir)n»  from  the  same  bom& 
one  <'xcepti(in  they  all  inherited  Protestantism.  Thejr  W«r9 
tied  on  the  sea  border  of  a  new  continent,  exposed  to  like  i 
and  hardships.  But  the  moral  differences  were  as  great  as 
physical  resemblances  in  their  condition.  Among  the  languid  Car- 
olinians, the  j>Ieasurc-loving  \  •.  the  money-making  Noir- 
Yorkers  and  the  ascetic  New-1  ^  rs,  literature  was  nonria 
by  very  diverse  elomenta.  To  distinguish  why  thia  was  ao,  and 
illustrations  to  prore  how  it  was  so,  is  the  purpose  of  tbesa  ti 
volumes,  which  cover  the  period  between  the  settlement  of  Vi» 
and  the  assembling  of  the  first  Continental  Congreint  in  176S, 

Virginia,  th.tt  shrltenvl  thi<  first  colonists,  aUo  prodacvd 
earliest  writ^^rs  of  the  New  World.  Captain  John  Smitii  cansed  i 
be  published  in  I»ndon,  in  1006,  hia  "Tnic  R«Iation  of  the  Eariy 
ISAory  of  .lamestown  Settlemeot " ;  a  book,  the  author  asmrea 
Of,  not  unworthy  to  he  the  beginning  of  the  new  Rngliitli  litrratnra 
in  Amrri 

adding  i I  iiety^ 

and  reaolate  man."     Wiliiam  Ckracbey'a  acoonnt,  written  tbr 
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years  later,  of  his  voyage  and  wreck  with  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  not 
only  displays  a  power  equal  to  De  Foe's,  but  interests  us  also  as 
the  supposed  source  of  suggestions  for  Shakespeare's  "  Tempest." 
But  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  influences  favoring  the  growth  of  a 
literary  class  in  Virginia  were  mournfully  weak  and  few.  New  York 
fares  a  little  and  only  a  little  better,  at  least  in  her  later  d.iys.  Tlie 
city  is  described  as  little  more  than  a  drowsy  and  prosperous  Dutch 
village  during  the  greater  part  of  the  colonial  time,  without  any 
concentrated  and  continuous  literary  activity. 

It  is  only  when  he  reaches  New  England  that  the  author  finds  a 
promising  field  and  ample  material  for  his  researches.  Theology  of 
course  holds  the  first  place  in  New  England  literature.  It  does  not 
exclude,  however,  much  excellent  work  in  political  disquisitions, 
historical  tracts,  and  natural  history,  with  occasional  attempts  of 
less  merit  in  poetry.  From  their  position  and  profession  the  clergy 
naturally  took  the  lead  in  letters  in  New  England.  In  spite  of  their 
narrow  and  cruel  theology,  whose  iron  grasp  cramped  and  wrenched 
even  the  noble  intellect  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  they  found  in  its 
treatment  ample  room  for  logic  and  eloquence.  The  "  dynasty  of 
the  Mathers  "  is  described  at  length,  and  the  performances  of  "  that 
vast  literary  and  religious  coxcomb,"  Cotton  Mather,  impartially 
criticised. 

Among  a  crowd  of  other  writers,  John  Wise,  who  has  passed 
into  utt«r  obscurity,  is  characterized  as  the  most  brilliant  prose 
writer  produced  in  this  country  during  the  colonial  time.  The 
paaeagcs  given  from  his  works  sustain  this  high  opinion. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  notice  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of 
remarkable  book.  Its  range  is  so  comprehensive,  and  its  de- 
ls so  varied,  that  no  epitome  of  it  can  be  fairly  presented.  Even 
•without  the  examples  that  fill  so  many  pages,  the  author  need  not 
fear  to  be  found  vague  or  wearisome.  It  it  much  more  than  a 
lujitory  of  literat  urc,  illustrating  men  and  manners  as  it  constantly 
es  by  clear  sido-lights.  Its  style  deserves  praise  for  clearness 
ttd  dignity,  though  its  use  of  epithets  is  sometimes  a  little  luunrdi. 
The  succeeding  volumes,  treating  of  the  more  complex  and  difficult 
field  of  later  American  literature,  will  be  looked  for  with  interest. 

A.  R  McDoKovGU. 
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I. 


OUR  ELECTION  LAWS. 


A  OOTBHXMENT  based  upon  popular  snffrage  can  be  successful 
in  the  best  sense  only  to  the  extent  that  the  popular  voice  is  freely 
expressed,  fairly  and  honestly  ascertained,  and  fully  obeyed.  It  is 
therefore  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  the  purity  and  sanctity 
of  the  ballot  should  be  guarded  by  the  wisest  and  best  legislation 
that  statesmanship  can  devise.  It  is  Impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
importance  of  this  subject  in  a  government  such  as  ours,  where  the 
supreme  power  is  vested  only  in  the  people,  to  be  exercised  by 
means  of  the  ballot.  Fairness  and  honesty  in  the  conduct  of  elec- 
Ltuns  will  alone  keep  pure  the  sources  of  power  in  this  Government, 
and  thuH  promote  peace  and  good  order,  and  give  stability  to  our 
institutions.  Oar  election  laws  ought  to  be  framed  and  executed 
with  a  view  to  securing  these  great  ends,  but  truth  compels  the 
statement  that  our  statutes  are  exceedingly  imperfect  in  themselves, 
■Ih),  what,  is  worse,  are  too  often  administered  in  the  interest,  not  of 
Hurity  and  jiiotice,  but  of  party.  It  is  not  to  be  denieil  tliat  many 
of  the  wisest  and  best  of  our  citizens  consider  that  our  institutions 
are  in  peril  from  the  fact  that  popular  elections  are  bo  frequently 
f  ■-"','  '  ]  and  violence.  Wise  and  prudent  citiiens  m.iy 
»v  ■•  lose  faith  in  the  machinery  provided  for  the 

expres&ion  of  the  popular  will,  wc  must  ako  cventuAlIy  lose  faith  in 
vou  cxxviti.— jfo.  270,  29 
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our  form  of  free  govonunent,  since  it  can  be  valuable  only  in 
portion  as  it  is  in  fact,  aa  well  as  in  theory,  a  government  by  tl 
people.     As  our  p<.ipulation  increases  ami  our  great  cities  moltipl] 
the  problem  of  bow  to  secure  and  prcsorvc  freedom  tttul  fatrncm  1 
elections  growti  annually  more  grave  and  difficult.     It  in  to-day  1 
(|ueiition  of  how  to  secure  and  rcoord  a  fair  and  honest  expmoion 
from  nearly  nine  millions  of  voters.     Within  the  lifetime  of  sc 
the  present  generation  it  will  become  a  <{ucKtion  of  dealing 
least  thirty  millions  of  voters.     To  be  .assured  that  this  problem 
been  solved  is  to  know  that  our  greatest  danger  has  >>c<-n  mmuvc 
and  therefore  ever}'  citizen  should  bo  willing  to  contribute  tome- 
thing  toward  its  solution.     Thest-  consideration'^  ' 
to  nndcrtnke  the  task  of  submitting,  for  the  c<<i 
readers  of  "  The  North  American  Review,"  a  utatement  of 
defects  in  our  election  laws,  and  of  suggesting  the  remcdiea. 
me  premise  that  the  ends  to  be  aimed  at  by  legislation  npon 
subject  are  (1),  to  secure  to  nil  legal  voters  equal  and  ample  < 
tuuity  to  vote,  and  tu  exclude  all  others  ;  and  (2),  to  xocure  a  fa 
f-anvass  and  an  honest  declaration  of  the  result  of  every  (ticct 
No  difference  of  opinion  can  cxiHt  among  honesit  men  as 
propriety,  nay,  the  necessity  of  securing  these  ends,  whidi , 
admit  constitute  the  foundation  upon  which  the  fabric   of 
niont  rests.     To  render  them  secure,  is  to  f" 
.  'nn  and  transmit  them  pure  and  strong  to  l 
tions.     It  would  seem  that  no  State  should  hesitate  to  pr 
legislation  necessary  to  secure  ends  so  manifestly  just,  ami  -"  v< 
tial  to  the  vwy  •xi«t«noe  of  free  government,  and  vh  ^eat  fmn<U 
are  annually  (H»riietrated.     Many  of  the  laws  upi'i 

originally  enacted  for  the  government  of  a  largu ._.  . 

cultural  population,  who  needed  few  if  any  restraintii,  and 


fFereat 


incana 
.tWuming  that  the  nads  to 


hare  been  copit-d  and  applied  to  < 
ati-<l  from  kucIi  a  po{rulatiun,  and, 
disposed  toward  law  and  order. 

aoaght  are  freedom  and  equality  among  v  •  -     -v 

perfect  fairness  in  the  count,  and  that  lb' 

always  secunnl  under  cxining  laws,  I'  we 

reoMHly  existing  evils  by  legislatloit.     I  ;; ><r 

and  ample  remetlies  are  within  our  reach,  tbc 

wonlil  injur>'  is  nearly  as  human  tawi>  tAu  Jo  su, 

would  jiTotc'  >f  all. 

Flnt  in  importaoM  aa  a  mwuu  of  socHriog  frNdom  b  cli 
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Buch  Btatuton-  provisions  ns  will  prevent  the  crowding  of  the 

jUing-places  by  large  numbers  of  people.     In  some  of  the  States 

the  voters  of  an  entire  county  may  vote  at  the  county  seat,  and 

all  the  large  cities  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  ones  the  crowds 

at  assemble  at  the  polls  are  large  and  often  disorderly  and  tnrbn- 

Bt.    The  evils  that  result  from  overcrowding  the  polling-places 

apparent  enough  : 

1.  It  delays  the  process  of  voting  so  that  each  voter  waiting  for 
turn  may  be  detained  for  hours.    Many  business  men,  who  valae 

ae  more  highly  than  the  right  of  suffrage,  are  deterred  from  vot- 
by  this  consideration  alone. . 

2.  It  m.akes  it  a  difficult  and  disagreeable  task  for  quiet,  orderly 
fcople,  and  especially  for  the  sick,  lame,  and  infirm,  to  press  their 

ay  through  the  throng,  and  many  of  these  are  thereby  deterred 
jm  voting. 

3.  It  makes  it  impossible  to  consider  with  deliberation  and  de- 
ie  intelligently  questions  arising  at  the  polls  as  to  the  qnalifica- 
»n8  of  persons  whose  votes  are  challenged,  and  this  leads  to  erro- 

jus  rulings.  But,  what  is  worse,  it  affords  evil-minded  persons 
the  opportunity,  by  frequent  challenges  and  by  unnecessary  discus- 
sion, to  so  delay  the  proceedings  as  to  consume  the  day  and  exclude 
large  numbers  of  legal  voters,  who  by  these  interruptions  are  pre- 

ited  from  reaching  the  polls  within  the  time  required. 

4.  Tlie  practice  of  crowding  the  polls  by  the  members  of  ono 
f,  who  open  the  way  for  their  friends  and  put  all  possible  ob- 

rlw  in  the  way  of  their  opponents,  is  frequently  resorted  to  aa  a 
fans  of  defeating  a  full  and  fair  vote. 
All  these  mischiefs  can  be  remedied  by  requiring  a 

MttUipltcation  of  Voting  Precincta, 

■nob  an  extent,  t.h.it  only  a  limited  number  of  voters — say,  not 
tire  hundre<l — shall  be  residents  of  and  voters  in  any  one  pre- 
set.   This,  with  a  further  provision  requiring  every  voter  to  reg- 
iri  his  own  precinct  and  in  no  other,  would,  if  adopted 
•  ■•■,  wnrk.a  reform  of  vast  importance  and  coti!-i;(juenco. 
iw  very  important  subject  of  legislation  is  by  no  means  the  most 
It  one  with  which  our  law-makers  have  to  deal.     The  task  of 
jn>{  against  I  be  most  crying  evils  of  our  system  of  elc«^tion 
i  tlioiild  be  approached  with  the  conviction  that  the  j)c<)ple  can 
pll  nffonl  to  be  put  to  some  i)ains  a«id  e.xpi-nse  in  order  to  protect 
iv  pnritj  of  the  ballot,  and,  if  thus  approached,  the  problem  will  be 
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found  Tciy  easy  of  solation.  The  multiplication  of  voting  [ 
will  prove  an  efFectnal  remedy  for  all  Uie  evils  whioh  nsalt 
overcrowding  the  polling- places,  some  of  which  an  fpecifiod  abova 
A  properly  guarded  statute  upon  this  subject  would  itecarv,  as  a 
mie,  sufficient  time  and  opportunity  at  each  poll  for  the 
deliberate,  and  satisfactory  transaction  of  the  bnsiDess  of 
and  depositing  the  ballots  of  all  legal  votera,  and  for  the  i 
tion  and  decision  of  disputed  questions  arising  at  tlw  «lccdoD. 
ns  suppose  that  a  population  containing  five  hundred  voters  be  tbe 
bacis  upon  which  election  precincts  are  to  be  organized,  who  doa 
not  see  that,  with  only  that  number  of  votes  to  be  nMcived  in  tbs  , 
course  of  the  day,  the  election  could  be  conducted  decently  and 
order  ?  Contrast  such  an  election  with  the  attenipi  to  a  great  cit 
to  receive  the  l>allot«  of  many  thousands  of  votera,  and  pan  opon 
hundn'ds  of  challenges ! 

In  oouncotion  with  the  increase  of  the  number  and  rednctio 
the  siae  of  precincts  there  should  be  provided  a 

CompleU  litgUtration, 

and  by  this  I  mean  an  enumeration  <>f  the  legal  voters  of  eaofa  ; 
cmct,  made  with  the  utmost  possible  care.     By  rv<iniring  that 
precinct  shall  be  small  in  the  sense  of  containing  only  a  limited  nnot* 

jbor  of  voters,  and  by  lag  a  1>oard  of  registration  for  eacb 

'prveinct,  it  will  be  pni'  ind  easy  to  enroll  ever}-  vuicr.     Thif 

proocM  ia  eepccially  nocc«sary  in  the  city  precincts,  and  ita  applica- 
tion only  to  them  would  probably  be  entirely  sufRdent  If  tb«  pre- 
cinct is  not  too  large  in  the  country,  the  judge  of  the  «lMtion  or  the 
by«t3ndcr8  will  be  abl«  to  recognize  the  voters,  with  rare  exe«ptioaft. 
But  in  the  cities,  where  the  rogiiitry  must  be  relied  on,  prot 
should  be  made  to  render  it  accurate,  and  none  but  rvgistcrcd  ve 

L  should  be  allowed  to  vote.     Tin  "<  tkc 

I  required,  if  necessary,  to  go  1  yall 

[«onabl»  means  to  make  sure  that  no  legal  voter  is  omitted,  %ai 

Toten  tbemaalves  should  be  m-'    •-  '—  •-  •' »   -mast 

if  tbey  wish  to  enjoy  tbe  fra:  .  <it«  to 

\  timrrlf  Ma  '<  not  con  rote 

registry-  l.       ..  .ilJ  be  prin:    .  . .      .1  ....  _.. .  , _,  _:  the 

meet  public  places  in  the  precinct  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  tbe  da| 
of  election,  and  oorrec*  >  'itioos  iboold  Ihd  made  op  to 

day  before  tlie  oleoti<  ^-se  two  requirementa, 

pi«dnota  and  complete  regiatntioo,  bow  easy  beoonea  tbe 
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;  of  receiving  and  depositing  in  the  box  the  ballots  of  all  who 
(entitled  to  vote  I  There  can  be  no  objection  to  these  provisions, 
except  that  they  propose  a  multiplication  of  election  officers,  and 
Romc  additional  labor  and  expense.  To  this  objection  I  reply  that 
tJw  «md  is  so  important  that,  in  comparison  with  it,  the  trouble  and 
expense"*  made  necessary  to  secure  it  are  not  worthy  of  a  moment's 
attention.  If,  however,  the  cost  must  be  considered,  it  may  be  sug- 
gested that  by  having  fewer  elections  a  corresponding  saving  would 
made.  Let  our  officials  be  chosen  for  longer  terms.  This  would 
|ve  much  in  the  way  of  expense,  and  at  the  same  time  benefit  the 
aple  by  relieving  thom  from  the  continual  excitement  and  agita- 
r-d  by  the  struggle  of  parties  for  office  and  power.  Another 
.int.age  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  small  precincts. 
3e  voters  would  be  very  generally  known  to  each  other,  and  in  no 
Ingle  precinct  would  it  be  possible  for  any  considerable  number  of 
Dn-residents,  or  otherwise  disqualified  persons,  to  cast  fraudulent 
C8  MHthout  detection.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  for  fraudulent 
oters  to  personate  absent  or  deceased  persons.  In  a  precinct  com- 
bed of  only  a  small  number  of  voters,  generally  known  to  each 
tber,  such  frauds  would  be  impossible. 

It  may  be  said  that  some  of  the  worst  frauds  are  committed  with 
wsistance  or  connivance  of  the  officers  of  election,  and  that 
fore  fraud  in  the  election  or  in  the  count  would  be  possible, 
tttwithstnanding  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  precincts.   This  is  very 
ac,  and  tiie  suggestion  brings  mc  to  the  next  essential  of  an  effi- 
i«nt  election  law,  which  is  such  provision  as  will  prevent  the  selec- 

m  of  purely 

Partisan  Election  Boards. 

All  parties  in  interest  should  be  represented  in  each  board  of 
k*otioD  officers,  and  by  witnesses  to  be  present.     The  officers  of 
■  1  be  required  to  perform  all  their  offici.al  duties  in 
\\,  h  other  and  in  the  presence  of  a  limited  number 

of  witnessed  representing  the  several  parties  to  the  contest.     No 
jnsidorable  fratid  can  be  committed  by  an  election  officer  without 
tic  knowledge  of  all  the  members  of  the  board  ;  and  therefore 
■rity  is  to  be  found  in  a  statute  rt-quiring  all  sides  to  be 
upon  such  boards.     Add  to  this  a  provision  requiring 
Ic  admiiwion  to  the  room  where  the  ballots  are  rooeived,  deposited, 
'       '    i^t  one  witncHB  on  behalf  of  each  party  inter- 
■  with  the  knowledge  or  connivance  of  the 
board  will  bocomo  practically  impossible.    The  witnc«»e»  should 
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not  be  clothed  with  authority  to  interfere  (otherwise  than 
citizen  might  through  tlic  proper  jiulioial  proceedings)  with 
action  of  the  officers,  but  should  be  penuitted  to  witnoM  ctctj  »ti 
in  the  progreas  of  the  election  and  the  count,  and  to  vrrify  the  coi 
reotnees  of  the  same.  Officers  of  the  law  who  propocM*  to  do 
duty,  and  nothing  more  nor  less,  can  not  reasonably  object  tn 
presence  of  witnesses  representing  the  parties  most  int«.'r«Mted,  and 
officers  who  are  capable  of  a  violation  of  duty  should  not  be  po^ 
initted  to  object.  It  is  a  safe  and  sound  principle,  and  one  which 
ought  to  be  applied  in  the  preparation  of  election  lawa,  that  lacn 
are  not  apt  U)  commit  crime  in  the  presence  of  witnesecs.  Let  the 
law  1k'  so  frtirae<l  that  every  step,  from  the  o\  '  '  '  i  'N  i© 
thi<  completion  of  the  count  and  the  annouii  '^uU, 

shall  be  taken  in,  the  presence  of  at  least  two  intelligenl  witnewN 
reprosi'nting  opposing  candidates,  and  the  chances  of  soocaMfoi 
fraud  will  be  reduce<l  to  the  minimum. 

There  is  another  mode  of  cheating  which  dcmand.4  attcnttoi 
and  should  be  guarded  against  by  legisbtion,  and  that  i;t  by 


Tampering  with  the  BaUott 

aft«r  they  are  cast  and  before  they  are  counted.    This  is  gcnenlljr 
done  after  the  |>olls  are  closed.     If  the  law  perrnitu,  tbu  board  i»  a]: 
to  adjourn  and  its  members  to  aeparate,  for  a  time,  during  which 
strict  and  honest  watch  ovirr  the  ballolbux  is  not  always  kepi 
The  only  remedy  is  to  recjuire  the  votes  to  be  counted  immed 
after  the  closing  (jf  the  polls,  and  to  strictly  forbid  the  sepa 
or  adjournment  of  the  board  until  the  count  is  completed  and  thi 
return  signed. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  atatatea  of  every 
boold  imperatively  roqairv  an 

Immediate  Cancau 

Bcora  and  before  wltncMCa  rcpreteoting  both  lidea. 
Iiat  would  the  people  of  thu  country  lay  to  a  propoaitioa 
Conifrean  and  our  Slate  Legislatures  should  sit  with  dnactd  domv,  i 
■  '  dl  witncases  from  tlieir  preMoce,  or  that  ooarta  oi 

causes  in  secret  ?    llie  suggiMtSoo  would,  of  coii  > 
rith  a  atonn  of  dissent  and  denunciation  from  all  porta  of  ' 
'  if  not  greater  reaaon,  may  t'  "  •  "  •  '■    '■  •"•■ 

I  in  the  proceeding  of  a  ; 
I  and  LegialatarH  are  made  and  unn 
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Legifslation  upon  this  subject  should  not  be  based  upcyi  the  theorj- 
^at  officers  of  election  will  always  do  right.     If  that  were  the  fact, 

penal  election  laws  would  be  necessary.  On  the  contrary,  the 
iw  should,  if  possible,  be  so  framed  that  an  election  officer  shall 
Lit,  if  he  would,  defraud  the  elect-ors  without  exposure  and  punish- 

Dt.  In  this  connection  is  further  seen  the  importance  of  the  first- 
uned  essential  of  an  efficient  election  law,  namely,  small  voting 
ecincts ;  fur,  if  the  number  of  ballots  to  be  counted  does  not 
exceed  five  hundred,  the  time  required  for  the  canvass  will  not  be 

at,  and  the  work  can  be  conveniently  done  without  an  adjourn- 
ment or  separation  of  the  board. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  no  statute  regulating  elections 
M  be  complete  without  containing  ample  provision  for  the  preven- 
DO  of  every  species  of 

Intimidation 

TOters,  whether  by  violence,  the  exhibition  of  force,  threats,  or 
ms.     In  a  well-ordered  community  this  crime  will  be  rarely 
•  i,  and  in  every  such  community  public  opinion  will  demand 
its  prompt  and  severe  punishment.     The  law  should  be  so  framed 
to  guard  with  scrupulous  care  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  ballot, 
ad  every  attempt  to  rob  even  the  poorest  and  weakest  elector  of 
free  choice  should  be  regarded  as  a  high  crime,  since  the  rights 
all  are  involved  in  the  question  of  the  protection  of  the  rights 
'  eacli. 
Another  mode  of  cheating  at  elections  is  that  known,  as  the 


TKamte-b(Ulot  Frmtd 

and  other  kindred  contrivances,  by  means  of  which  one  person  may 
deposit  in  the  box  a  number  of  ballots.  For  this  a  plain,  simple, 
.iUkI  effectual  remedy  will  be  found  in  the  enactment  of  a  law  pro- 
lliiting  iiltogcther  the  employment  of  such  ballots,  and  forbidding 
election  Iward  to  count  them  If  ca.'tt.  This  can  be  accomplished 
iicr  by  fixing  the  size  of  the  tickets  to  be  used,  or  by  requiring  the 
Dtcr  to  place  his  ballot  in  nn  envelope  containing  nothing  else,  and 
ad  it  thus  to  the  officer  authorized  to  receive  it. 
From  what  hn»  now  been  said  it  will  bv  seen  that,  in  my  judg- 
tmJ  '    '  '      ■   ^  moat  among  other  things  provide  : 

%.  That  an  elector  «ltuUi  vote  only  in  the  precinct  of  his  residence. 
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3.  For  complete  registration,  especially  in  cities,  and  onlj- 
registered  to  be  allowed  to  vote. 

4.  For  representation  of  all  parties  on  boards  of  eleotioB  aad 
registration. 

5.  For  the  presence  with  the  officers  of  election,  at  all  atagM  of 
the  proceedings,  of  \«itnesscs  representing  the  partiut  in  iotcrect. 

Q.  Fur  a  canvass  of  the  vote  immediately  u]>ou  tbu  doM  of  i 
polls,  and  without  an  adjournment  or  separation  of  the  board. 

7.  For  the  punishment  of  violence  and  in''       '     '  ii. 

8.  For  the  prohibition  of  the  u»c'  of  tiss  ■  and 
fraudulent  contrivances. 

Tliesc.  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  directory  i  r'.%  i  i"ii^,  :vr.'  c 
liaL  Experience  will  doubtless  show  the  lu..  ..uy  U.r  uth^r 
furthet  enactments. 

1  conclude  thb  article  with  a  reference  to  and  a  few  rcflcoi 
upon  existing  election  laws,  State  and  national,  in  order  to  show 
far  they  are  deficient  if  judged  by  these  rcqn 

In  most  of  the  States  the  statutory  pro  rt.'gulating  tl 

formation  and  fixing  the  extent  of  election  [)re<:lnct«  are  exce«dinj 
imperfect.     In  probably  a  majority  of  coses  the  subject  is  commil 
absolutely  to  certain  county  otficers — as,  for  example,  in  Ali 
Colorado,  Florida,  and  Nebraska,  to  the  county  conuni««ionera 
Arkansas  and  Califomi.i,  to  the  county  supervisors  ;  in  North 
Una,  to  the  board  of  just  i(M>M  of  the  pea<'o  ;  and  in  TcnncK»««,  Te: 
and  West  Virginb,  to  the  county  court.     In  at  lea»t  Iwenty-fi 
States  neither  the  number  nor  size  of  precincts  is  fixed  by  law. 
aereral  States,  towns  or  townships  in  the  country  and  wards  in  tl 
citi«  art  constitatod  election  precinrt«,  which  is  a  ' 
amagomeot  so  f ar  a«  the  ruml  districts  arc  conceri 
voiles  very  badly  in  citii«  where  the  ward.4  arc  gen«rally  altogether 
loo  large  and  populous  for  convenient  elect'  incts.     In  two 

StMos  only  (New  York  and  Oregon)  do  we  :  legislotioB  on 

thb  point  .-IS  seems  to  be  required.  In  Oregon  it  is  provided  that 
election  precincts  sliall  not  contain  roon<  tluin  threr  hundrml  TOten> 
and  in  New  Vork  the  maximum  in  cities  i«  eight  hundred  TOtafK. 
In  those  States  where  the  '^  ooafidcd  to  looal  ofllMn  (aad 

they  indodo  a  great  major  .?  Btataa)  thsre  ia  great  t«ai| 

tion  to  partiality  aad  bjostioe  in  tb«  daaignatioa  of  precincta  and 
foday^pIaciM.    r     '        rtiaan  eooalderatiofM  toooftaocoatroi 
aodoB  of  the  loeal  Loa. 

In  coaMi  in<tiM)aa  it  woaM  seem  that  poUing-plaoas  have  been 
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Miged  with  a  view  to  render  it  very  inconvenient  if  not  impoa- 
[fiible  for  large  numbers  of  electors  to  cast  their  votes. 

All  the  States,  except  Indiana,  Georgia,  Kansas,  Oregon,  Ten- 
nessee, ami  West  Virginia,  have  registry  laws.  Very  few  of  them, 
bowever,  contain  provisions  limiting  the  right  of  voting  to  registered 
Blectors,  and  for  making  the  registry  perfect  and  complete  in  advance 
the  day  of  voting.  These,  as  we  have  seen,  are  very  necessary 
provisions.  Any  statute  that  leaves  open  the  question  of  the  right 
l»f  non-registered  persons  to  vote,  and  devolves  the  duty  of  deciding 
each  case  upon  the  election  board,  on  election  day,  will  prove  a 
frail  barrier  against  fraud.  Let  the  registry  list  be  prepared  with 
the  most  pains-taking  care  by  a  board  of  registration  composed  of 
persons  belonging  to  the  different  political  parties,  and  let  all  per- 
sona not  registered  be  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  voting. 

As  to  the  place  of  voting,  some  of  the  States  still  continue  the 

^oious  practice  of  permitting  an  elector  to  vote  anywhere  in  the 

3unty  of  his  residence.     Such  seems  to  be  the  law  in  Arkansas, 

fomia,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  Oregon.     It  is,  however,  grati- 

ig  to  bo  able  to  state  that  the  tendency  of  legislation  is  very 

ktrongly  toward  the  sound  and  salutary  doctrine  that  each  elector 

buuld  be  required  to  vote  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  residence,  and 

?here  he  is  likcJy  to  be  known  to  election  officers  and  bystanders. 

Several  of  the  States  have  recognized  the  importance  of  provid- 
tig  for  the  presence  with  the  election  officers  of  witnesses  repre- 
f.nting  the  parties  to  the  contest — a  most  important  step  in  the 
Kght  direction,  and  one  which  every  State  should  adopt.  For  ex- 
ample, the  law  of  Alabama  provides  for  the  presence  of  live  of  each 
party  ;  that  of  Florida  provides  for  the  presence  of  one  representa- 
tive of  each  political  party  that  has  nominated  candidates  ;  that  of 
Jinois,  for  the  presence  of  two  legal  voters  of  each  party  to  the 
those  of  Kansas  and  Oregon  permit  the  jircsence  of  the 
in  person,  or  of  not  exceeding  throe  of  their  friends. 
simitar  statutes  are  also  to  be  fjound  in  Pennsylvania  anrl  Virginia. 
The  very  important  requirement  that  the  board  of  election 
ftiBour*  iihouid  bt!  composed  of  members  of  different  political  parties 
ittod  from  the  statutes  of  twenty-two  Statt«.  Comment  upon 
I  fact  is  quite  unnecessary. 

The  still  more  necessary  requirement  that  there  shall  be  a  count 
'  '       '  ,  the  olosc  of  the  polls  is,  I  am  glad  J 

I  les  of  nearly  nil  the  States.     A  few,' 

howerer,  have  omitted  it.     Thus,  in  Alississippi,  if  the  canvass  is  not 
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finished  by  I'-J  r.  x.,  it  may  be  compK-tod  the  next  day. 
South  C-anilitia  it  is  prnvidcd  tliut  the  board  of  nuuiag<T8  nuiy  hiiTa 
three  days  iii  which  to  deliver  to  the  comuiL!U<ionen  of  elvatioo  tl 
poll-list  and  the  boxe«  containing  the  ballota,  and  that  lh«  eo<B<l 
niiBiiioners  of  election  bhall  meet  at  the  counli/  teat  on  the  Tne 
next  after  the  election  and  proceed  t<i  count  the  votes  of  the  i 
In  thiM  State  there  is  no  law  providing  for  the  count  of  tht*  pr 
TOt«  at  the  place  of  voting,  but  both  boxes  and  ballot*  orv  to 
carried  to  the  county  seat  and  there  canvasaed  by  a  board 
mishionere  nearly  a  week  after  the  close  of  the  polls.  ThL> 
rearls  as  if  it  might  haro  been  framed  with  n  view  to  providv  i 
oppoitunity  for  tampering  with  the  ballots  bctwwn  Iho  dAjr  of  dt 
lion  and  the  day  of  counting. 

Tlie  form  and  size  of  the  ballot  are  regulated  by  law  in  bnt  fetf 
of  the  States.     In  twenty-two  States  no  law  is  found  npon  the  sub-l 
jeet.     In  several  others  it  is  provided  that  all  ballots  shall  he  printed 
or  ■written  on  plain  white  p,ip«'r.     In  California  th'' 
be  fimr  inches  in  width  and  twelve  biches  in  lengt  < 

slniilar  statute  in  Nevada.     Except  in  these  two  States  there  i»  b4 
law  to  forbid  the  use  of  a  ballot  printed  in  the  finest  possible  tj 
an>l  un  the  smallest  possible  piece  of  paper.     It  is  well  known  that ' 
the  absence  of  this  regulation  has  given  rise  to  some  very  grow 
frauds  in  recent  years. 

Conffressional  Leffislation. 

This  article  would  not  bo  complete  without  some  niurks  aj 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  and  National  Governments  rMpcvtiwIj 
over  tbe  general  subjeet  of    '  %  and  a  brief  reference  to  Coa^ 

gressional  legislation  with  n  thereto. 

The  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con.-ititution  of  the  Un 
Statin  prohibits  any  abridgment  l>y  the  United  Statca,  or  by  xaj 
Stat«,  of  the  right  of  citiwns  to  vote,  on  aeeoant  of  mce,  color,  or 
prvrions condition  of  senitude,  and  ; 
Uiia  provision  by  appropriate  IcgisUii'  >.  -~^-  j  -  -  -  - 
the  tiUt«i  mspectively  powew  the  ezclasivo  poww  Xa 
tuBos,  plaoM,  tad  nannor  of  holding  nO  eleeiioo'- 
RvproMmtetiTca  ia  Congn^M,  wluch  latter  Uaqrn.  . 
•ubjr«t  lo  the  paramount  authority  of  Congran.  'Iliat  lb<» 
of  CoBgreH  over  the  manner  of  eli"  -  -  "-^  -     nibwnlal 

late  and  plaary,  will   be  seen  by  :  |>r 

Article  I.,  Mctioo  4,  of  the  Constitation,  wba«b  provides  oa  foUtrvil 
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The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  liolding  elections  for  Senators  and 
Representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof; 
hat  the  OoDgrc'Ss  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  ex- 
cept us  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators. 

ITnder  this  very  comprehensive  provision  Congress,  if  satisfied 
with  existing  State  regulations,  may  abstain  from  exercising  its 
authority  ;  but,  if  Congress  shall  deem  the  State  laws  upon  the  sub- 
ject insufficient,  it  may  at  pleasure  "  alter  "  them.  In  like  manner, 
Congress  may  set  aside  all  State  regulations  and  "  make  "  new  and 
complete  rules  of  its  own  to  govern  Congressional  elections.  The 
power  given  to  Congress  is  to  mate  regulations  concerning  the 
vianner  of  holding  such  elections — a  very  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive power.  It  clearly  includes  authority  to  provide  all  the  neces- 
sary machinery  for  conducting  the  election  as  well  as  to  provide 
snit.tble  laws  for  the  punishment  of  frauds  against  the  freedom  and 
purity  thereof. 

Acting  upon  this  doctrine.  Congress  has  from  time  to  time  dealt 
with  the  subject,  and  the  principal  part  of  its  legislation  upon  it  is 
embodied  in  sections  2,011  to  2,031,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States.  The  most  material  features  of  this 
legislation  arc  the  following  : 

1.  Upon  petition  of  citizens  stating  that  they  desire  to  have  the 
refjisf ration  or  election  in  a  p.irticular  place  "guarded  and  scniti- 
nixod,"  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  appoints  two  resident  citi- 
zens '*  who  shall  be  of  different  political  parties,  and  able  to  read 
and  vrnie  the  English  language,  and  who  shall  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  supervisors  of  election." 

2.  Tliese  supervisors  are  authorized  and  required  to  attend  at 
the  registration  or  election,  with  power  to  challenge  any  person 
offering  to  register  or  vote.  They  Lave  the  right  to  examine  the 
ri'^'lstry  list,  and  to  make  a  copy  of  it.  They  have  the  right  to  be 
present  during  the  voting,  and  also  during  the  counting  of  the  votes, 
and  to  be  wherever  the  ballot-boxes  are  kept,  from  the  opening  of 

imtU  the  count  is  completed  and  the  returns  made  and 


8.  The  supervisors  are  aUo  authorized  to  personally  scrutinize, 

ttittnd  canvass  the  votes  cast  for  Representatives  or  delegates  in 

,  and  to  make  a  certificate  or  return  of  the  same  to  the  chief 

lUpfTVlBOr, 

A.  If  the  Bupcrvisont  are  interfered  with,  or  prevented  from  dis- 
^ng  tfaoir  duties  under  the  law,  they  are  required  to  report  the 
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fact  to  tbe  chief  supervisor,  who  is  to  make  a  th' 
tion,  examining  witnesses  under  oath,  and  report  ail 
II0U8C  of  Represontativeg. 

6.  In  cities  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  or  more,  tlio  I'nii 
State*  marshal  is  nuthurir.ed,  upon  application,  to  appoint  upecUl 
(Icpiif  )•  marshals  to  aid  and  awsiHt  the  supervisors  to  verify  tliv  rcgi*> 
try  li!«t  and  poll  list,  and  to  keep  the  peace,  and  support  and  protect 
the  supervisors  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Tbey  are  abo  to 
prevent  fraudulent  registration  and  fraudulent  votinp,  and 
re*t,  with  or  witliout  process,  and  either  before  or  aftvr  t<ii  i 
person  who  comnuts  or  attempts  to  commit  any  of  the  offenat'*  pi 
hibitcd  by  the  act,  or  any  offenso  against  the  laws  of  the  Uni 
States  ;  but  no  person  shall  bo  arrested  without  process  except  foe 
an  offense  committed  in  the  presence  of  the  marshal  or  some  ot»c 
bin  deputies,  or  a  supervisor  of  election  ;  am]  any  {M'tmon  arrcatcd 
to  have  a  hearing  forthwith. 

6.  One  chief  supervisor  for  each  judicial  district  is  to  lie  ap^^ 
intcd  by  the  circuit  judge  from  among  the  Circuit  Court  Rommia- 

sioncrs.  He  is  to  furnish  all  neceseary  books,  forma,  and  blanks  for 
tlie  use  of  the  inipciTuon,  and  hare  a  gmeral  soptrvision  orar 
them. 

7.  Supervisors  of  election,  appointed  in  conntien  or  parkbca 
side  of  cities  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  hart 
jMiwcr  to  make  arrests  or  to  perform  other  duties  than  to  be  in 

liinmodintc  preaenca  of  the  officiT*  holding  the  eh-cfion,  and  to  wit- 
f|»e«s  all  their  prooecdtngs,  including  the  coiintin\f  of  tht-  vutr* 
the  making  of  a  return  thereof. 

These  embrace  in  '       '    "         '  niti.iiil  ,' 

r.    That  legislation  !  .tui-lntli 

er  and  necessary  is  Hhown,  not  only  by  the  huitory  of  (  ■  t  jn  ■ 
i^elections,  but  also  by  refwcnco  to  ti»o  manifest  defitu  in 

Fgitlation  already  pointed  ont.    Until  it  can  be  made  to  ap{ 
[tliat  the  States  have  prorided  all  neccnary  guards  for  the  pi 
'tion  of  the  parity  of  Coogremional  eleotiona,  it  will  rrmain  thV 
prrativo  doty  of  tho  United  Statoa  Qovmuneot  to  lopply  the 


Tha  ftwners  of  tbe  Constitution  nnderrtood  perfectly  well 
t4i  contributfl  by  frand  or  other  unlawful  means  to  the  de-fuit  of  U14 

Lwill  of  tbo  ma' f  IfgaJ  TOtpr»  ^'  -  ''  ^izrossioaal  elsetioa  iai 

ig  again*:  'titeo  of  the  I  da  erina  igBlut  1 

bole  nadoB,  and  bcnoe  the  power  b  i{Q«ation  WM  resarrod  tJi  1 
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National  Legislature.  It  is  a  power  wMch  Congress  onght  to  exer- 
cise with  justice  and  wisdom.  The  national  statutes  upon  this  sub- 
ject should  be  perfectly  just,  fair,  and  non-partisan,  but  they  should 
also  be  made  thoroughly  efficient 

The  true  friends  and  advocates  of  honesty  and  purity  in  elec- 
tions will  endorse  and  applaud  an  effort  to  so  amend  these  laws  as 
to  improve  them  and  increase  their  efficiency,  but  all  attempts  to 
weaken  or  destroy  them  will  meet  with  emphatic  condemnation. 

Geobge  W.  McCsabt. 
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The  campaign  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  periods  : 

1.  From  the  crossing  of  the  Pruth  to  the  passage  of  the  Danube, 
April  24  to  June  27,  1877. 

2.  From  the  passage  of  the  Danube  to  the  fall  of  Plerna,  Jane 
28  to  December  10, 1877. 

3.  From  the  fall  of  Plevna  to  the  signature  of  the  armistice  at 
Adrianople,  December  11  to  January  31, 1878. 

Each  of  these  periods  has  its  own  characteristics. 

FiBST  Pebiod. 

The  mobilization  of  six  army  corps,  each  to  consist  of  twenty- 
four  battalions  of  one  thousand  men,  eighteen  squadrons  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  and  twelve  batteries  of  eight  guns,  was  ordered 
on  November  13,  1870,  and  completed  on  the  27th.  Two  corps 
were  scattered  along  the  Black  Sea  coast,  and  the  other  four  con- 
centrated about  Kischineff,  in  Be^ssarabia,  fifty  miles  from  the  Pruth. 
Subsequently  nine  more  army  corps  were  ordered  to  be  mobilized, 
but  of  these  only  three  were  destined  for  the  "  Army  of  the  South," 
under  command  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas.  It  was  therefore 
contemplated  to  invade  Turkey  with  seven  army  corps,  or  a  maxi- 
mum of  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men,  which,  by  the  usual 
sickness  at  the  beginning  of  a  campaign,  details  for  special  duty, 

*  Tbo  followinp;  article,  at  far  as  page  475,  ia  in  substance  a  rcproductkn  of  an 
official  report,  dated  Harch  SI,  1878,  which  I  sent  to  the  OoTemment  from  8an 
Stefano,  where  I  was  at  that  time  attached  to  the  Russian  beadqoartcra  in  the 
capacity  of  military  attachi  of  the  United  State*,  baring  been  sent  abroad  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  war,  and  baring  been  oonstantly  with  the  Russian  troa|w 
since  the  previou  moath  of  Ai^ut  It  is  pnbliabed  whb  tiie  penniisioD  of  Ibe  Wir 
DepartmeiiL 
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,  etc.,  would  be  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
a  single  shot  could  be  fired.  The  Turks  subsequently  put 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  effectives  in  the  field  in  Europe  ; 
and  it  was  this  terrible  mistake  of  under-estimating  the  strength  of 
their  opponents  which,  more  than  any  other  cause,  contributed  to 
bring  about  the  reverses  and  checks  which  Russia  sustained  after 
crossing  the  Danube. 

War  was  declared  on  the  24th  of  April,  and,  crossing  the  Pruth 
at  three  points  on  the  same  date,  the  Grand  Duke  pushed  his  anny 
forward  through  Roumania  ;  four  coqis  to  and  beyond  Bucharest, 
two  corps  following  them  in  reserve,  and  one  corps  crossing  into  the 
Dobrudja.  Moltke  says,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Campaign  of  1829," 
that  the  Dobrudja  would  be  the  line  of  future  Russian  invasions, 
but  the  circumstances  upon  which  this  opinion  was  based  were 
wholly  revolutionized  when  the  Rtissians  lost  control  of  the  Black 
Sea  in  185G.  It  stil^  however,  furnbhed  a  ready  outlet  for  an 
attack  upon  the  Russian  communications,  and,  in  order  to  forestall 
this,  it  was  at  once  occupied  by  one  army  corps. 

The  bulk  of  the  army  traversed  Roumania,  a  distance  of  nearly 
four  hundred  miles  by  the  ro.ids,  in  forty  days,  and  concentrated  on 
the  Diuiube  opposite  Ntkopolis  in  the  early  days  of  June.  There  was 
but  one  line  of  railroad,  and  that  one  a  single  track,  with  insuffi- 
cient terminal  facilities,  and  of  diflferent  gauge  from  the  Russian 
railroads  ;  it  was  used  principally  to  transport  material,  the  greater 
part  of  the  troops  m-irching  by  road.  The  spring  was  an  unu«u.illy 
wet  one,  the  rou'ls  were  flooded,  bridges  carried  away,  etc.  ;  so  that, 
all  difficulties  considered,  this  march  was  aa  rapid  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. Arrived  in  front  of  the  Danube,  a  further  delay  w.is  oc- 
^casioned  in  construcfing  and  transporting  boats  and  rafts  for  the 
But  finally,  after  ilemonstrating  at  Nikopolis,  the  river 

I  passed  at  Sistova  on  the  27th  of  .Tune,  in  a  very  brilliant  man- 
mer,  and  with  a  loss  of  only  eight  hundred  men. 

Sbooxtj  Period. 

Relyiug  u})on  the  traditional  Turkish  mode  of  warfare  for  the 
-.  i.  e.,  the  defensive  behind  fortifications  of  ?otn.> 
NtJiff  had  fonno<l  the  following  plan  of  campai;;n, 
Tia. :  to  post  strong  bodies  of  men  on  the  lines  of  the  Jantra  and 
Vid,  and  to  advance  as  between  two  walls  over  thf  Balkans  to 
Adrianople.  Accordingly,  Gourko  was  immetUately  s«nt  forwanl 
with  an  adraaco  guard  of  t«n  tbouwind  men  of  all  arms,  to  seize 
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and  bold  a  passage  in  the  Balkans  ;  two  corps  were  sent  to  th« 
flank  (lino  of  iliy  Jantra),  one  nnrps  to  follow  Gourko,  one  corp*  1 
the  right  flank  (line  of  the  Vid),  and  two  corps  in  reserro  to  be 
used  according  to  circomstancea. 

The  line  of  the  Jantra  was  secured  without  much  difficultjr. 

The  passage  in  the  Balkans  was  secored  bj  Qonrko  in  a 
brilliant  manner ;  the  history  of  bis  moreraents  from  July  7lh,^ 
when  be  left  tbc  Danube,  to  the  oapturo  of  tho  Sbipks  Pasa  oa 
July  17th,  as  well  as  his  subsequent   retreat   before   the  VMtly 
superior  forces  of  Suleiman  Pasha,  forms  a  model  example  of  u 
coi^pedition  of  this  kind. 

On  the  right  flank,  the  Ninth  Corps,  under  Krudcncr,  captured 
the  fortress  of  Nikopolis  with  all  its  garrison  on  the  I6th  of  July, 
and  then  immediately  turned  toward  Plevna  to  seonro  thft  line  of 
the  Vid.  But  the  advance  guard  arrived  a  few  days  after  that  of 
Osman  Pasha,  who  was  coming  from  Wid^iH)  and  it  was  badlyl 
beaten  in  the  streets  of  the  town  on  the  2(Hh.  The  r«»t  of  the 
oorpe  was  then  brought  to  Plevna,  and,  assisterl  by  part*  of  the 
Eleventh  Corps,  on  July  SOth  it  attacked  such  fortifications  as  th< 
Turks  had  meanwhile  constructed  outside  the  town.  It  was  tHiae-j 
trously  repulbcd  with  great  loss. 

To  attempt  to  continue  the  advance  while  Oilman's  amy  renuioed 

at  Plevna  was  impoNxible  ;  yet,  not  enough  troo|«  could  bo  cone 

tratod  to  crush  Osman  without  abandoning  .Shipka  and  tho  Jantr 

against  which  course  there  were  sti  -jM,  tuu, 

fear  that  the  Bulgarians  north  of  ti'  >>oi 

M  BO  many  of  those  on  its  southern  slope  had  ti«cn  aft«r  Goarkoll 

ntnat«    It  was  then  realised  what  a  mistake  had  b««n  made 

under  aetimating  the  strength  of  the  Turks  ;  and  the  Onarda,  i 

I  Grenadiers,  and  five  divisions  of  the  Line  (one  hundred  anil  forty-6m 

lattalions  in  all)  were  ordered  to  tbc  Dannlw,  and  one  faoodrvd  and 

eighty>cight  thousand  men  of  the  reeerre  were  oaUvd  oat  to  ivplaee 

Lthc  losses  already  sustained  and  to  be  ready  to  supply  thoae  of  the 

Fffltnrv  ;  and,  a«  iKm>e  time  must  elapse  before  these  retaforoenenti 

ooold  arriTe,  an  appeal  was  made  to  Rotunania  for  her  army  of 

thirty-fire  thonnaad  men  which  was  ready  to  erose  the  Dinubn. 

For  the  next  fonr  mnnths  thi>  whole  earapslffii  tomM  oo 
capture  of  Plevna  left  flanV  i  (imply 

rBOiainiuK  on  tlie  n, .. .»-,.(.  ^..-;.....iug  most  \i- -.^ii  ill-c 

oerted  attarJu  of  the  Turks,  against  whieh  they  aaooecdcd  in  boldii 
tkdr  groimd,  (hough  with  gnai  Iuhml 
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By  the  1st  of  September  the  Roumanians  and  two  Rtissian  divis- 

)n8  LaviDg  arriveil,  and  there  being  no  prospect  of  more  reonforce- 

ients  for  some  weeks,  another  move  was  made  on  Plevna,  where 

Hean  while  the  Turks  had  not  only  received  rccnforceraents,  but  had 

forked  incessantly  upon   their  fortifications.     The  assaults  were 

lade  on  the  11th  of  September  ani  resulted  in  a  terrible  repulse 

ad  tlic  loss  of  eighteen  thousand  men.     Having  failed  in  three 

lulta  upon  Plevna,  and  having  lost  nearly  thirty  thousand  men 

berein,  the  Russians  now  determined  to  sit  down  in  front  of  it,  to 

&rtify  their  own  positions,  and   then  gradually  to  begin  extend- 

iig  their  right  and  left  flanks  so  as  to  complete  the  investment. 

le  Commander-in-chief  having,  with  the  Emperor's  approval,  deter- 

ined  to  begin  a  siege  of  Plevna,  General  Todleben,  the  hero  of 

cvastopol,  was  summoned  from  St.  Petersburg  as  the  most  com- 

ptent  engineer  to  direct  the  siege,     ^yith  the  arrival  of  the  Guard 

October,  the  redoubts  in  Osman's  rear  were  carried,  and  a  circle 

investment  was  tightly  formed.     Tlio  place  was  finally  starved 

It,  and,  after  a  vigorous  sortie  on  the  10th  of  December,  its  whole 

rison  surrendered. 

Tnmn  Pebiod. 

J^om  (he  Fall  of  Plevna  to  the  Armistice  at  Ailrtnnnplc. — After 
levua  had  been  invested  in  October,  there  were  more  troops  in  its 
cinity  than  were  absolutely  necessary  to  hold  the  line  of  invest- 
bent.     A  portion  of  the  Guard   had   therefore  been  sent,  under 
}urko,  toward  the  Balkans  on  the  Sofia  road,  to  oppose  any  force 
at  might  come  to  its  relief.     By  a  series  of  well-planned  move- 
Dents  and  hard  marching,  Gourko,  with  very  slight  loss,  had  ma- 
X'uvrcd  the  Turks  out  of  all  their  positions  in  the  foot-hills,  and 
v\  cstabli.slied  himself  in  front  of  their  main  piosition  on  the  crest 
the  mountains. 

The  fall  of  Plevna,  therefore,  found  the  troops  on  the  left  flank 
ad  St  Shipka  substantially  in  the  same  positions  as  daring  the  sum. 
jier,  Gourko  in  front  of  the  Turks  on  the  mountains  near  Sofia, 
ltd  neventy  thousand  men  (Russians)  disposable  at  Plevna.  Win- 
just  set  in,  the  roads  were  wellnigh  impassable,  tho  bridges 
the  I^anube  were  sure  soon  to  break  with  the  ice,  and  there  was 
a  great  supply  of  provisions  south  of  the  Danube.  Tlie  Turks 
td  fifty  thouMitid  men  in  the  quadrilateral,  thirty  thousand  at  Ship- 
twrnly-five  thou.sand  at  Sofia,  and  a  reserve  whose  numbers  are 
\i\  :■■■  i^'D  at  Constantinoplf.    If  thtt  Russians  advanced^ 
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aiiuusi  u  not  quite  untenable,  o 
Pltivna  could  he  repeated  undc 
cult  for  the  Russians.    The  pn 
aJviseil,  by  a,  certain  portion  ol 
General  Todleben,  viz.,  to  put  tl 
northern  hase  of  the  Balkans  on 
tncrgctic  siege  of  Rustchuk.    1 
t>f  the  very  highest  importance  ( 
recuperate,  and  to  prevent  the  v 
diplomacy  antl  probable  foreign 
I>uko  to  resolve  to  carry  on  the 
of  all  the  difficulties  of  the  season 
about  Plevna  wiw  therefore  distri 
to  Radetzky  at  Shipka,  and  ordei 
The  Turks  then  hastily  withdrew 
qu»lri]at«ral,  but,  instead  of  posti 
toward  Hofia,  where  they  shared  th 

Gourko  pafl8i-d  tin-  Balkans  nea 
ber,  and,  though  owing  to  the  de 
tOTf  tbe  army  in  front  of  him,  he  p 
and  finally  captiirt'd  idl  its  artille 
of  January,  mid  (completely  route 
dope  Mountaiitfl  toward  the  ^gea 

lUuIetzky  crowed  the  Balkans 
dnrin);  tho  firat  week  in  January 
t%ob«tdf  at  Conovu  on  the  9th,  he 
of  tbirty-aix  tbouaand  men. 
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liave  thus  indicated  in  outline  the  main  features  of  the  cam- 
JgTi  in  Europe,  on  wliich,  in  spite  of  the  capture  of  Kars  and 
ler  sucxiesses  in  Asia,  the  whole  war  depended.  It  only  remains 
state  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  impressions  which  were  ac- 
lired  by  personal  observation  of  the  campaign.  The  fighting 
fiterial  of  both  armies  was  excellent.  Both  the  Russian  and  Tnrk- 
goldicrs  showed  the  highest  bravery,  patience,  and  obedience, 
Sd  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  a  stolid  indifference  to  temporary 
isters,  and  to  hardships  such  as  few  wars  offer.  The  Turkish 
bgimental  and  company  officers  were  ignorant  and  almost  worth- 
less, having  the  same  bravery  as  their  men,  but  being  in  no  way 
uperior  to  them.  The  Russian  officers  of  the  same  grade  were 
ell  insfnictcd  in  their  professional  routine  duties,  but  outside  of 
the  Guard  they  were  somcwlujt  lacking  in  intelligence  and  general 
education,  as  compared  with  the  standard  in  our  own  service. 

In  armament  the  Turks  had  a  Hlight  superiority.  Their  steel 
Dccb-ioading  artillery  from  Krupp's  factory  is  unsurpassed  for 
tbtness  and  accuracy,  though  its  efficiency  was  greatly  diminished 
lack  of  reserve  draught-horses  (of  which  Turkey  furnishes  hard- 
'  any),  and  by  the  failure  to  provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of  shrap- 
In  small-arms  the  great  body  of  their  troops  had  the  Pi^abody- 
irtini  (made  by  the  Providence  Tool  Company  of  Rhode  Ishand), 
most  admirable  we.tpon  ;  and  the  Snider,  which  a  few  of  their 
troops  had,  is  a  very  serviceable  arm,  f.ar  superior  to  the  Krcnk 
gun  of  the  Russians. 

Tho  Russian  artillery,  bronze  breech-loaders,  was  heavier  than 
that  of  the  Turks  for  similar  calibers,  and  the  metal  of  many  pieces 
w:i-  ruined  by  rajiid  firing;  it  is  now  being  replaced  as  rapidly  as 
j...^-il)le  by  the  Krupp  system. 

The  Guards,  Grenadiers,  Rifle  Brigades,  and  two  or  three  divis- 
ions of  the  line  of  the  Russian  anny  were  armed  with  the  Berdan 
rifle.  Like  the  Peabody-SI.irfini  it  has  a  small  cijlibcr  (42')  clon- 
(ihI  bullet  (r()7',  weight  372  grains),  heavy  charge  (78  grains) 
flat  trajci;tory,  and  it  carries  with  deadly  effect  to  eighteen 
hundred  yards.     Although  its  breech  mechanism  is  somewhat  com- 

'ilaints  of  its  gottinc:  out  of  order.     Al- 

iine  wrre  armed  with  the  Krcnk  gun,  a 

converted  brrccli-loa<ler.     This  is  now  <juite  an  anti'iuatcni  weapon, 

'  to  it*  large  caliber  ((M)'),  short.,  heavy  bullet,  and  sm.ill  r-ange. 

.inwtfir  was  fatally  defective,  and  many  a  man  lost  his  life 

from  its  failing  to  act. 
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In  equipment  the  Turks  liaJ  no  rcjjrilar  ti' 
and  it  i»  possibly  due  in  a  large  nifii^oint  t ' 
failiMl  to  follow  up  their  victories  at  Hevna,  July  SOtb,  ami  on 
Lorn  in  September.     In  either  caae  a  well-equipped  army,  vnt-rgct-  i 
ically  led,  would  certainly  have  dentrcyod  the  Danube  bridge  and  ' 
placed  the  Russian  army  in  a  very  critical  po)«ilion.     The  Tark* 
accumulated  their  stores  in  large  depot*,  and  then  distribatrd  then 
by  ox-oart8,  raised  by  requisitiou  in  the  surrounding  country,  i 
they  used  the  same  nieanx,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  pa<-k-honwa»l 
to  trnnxjiort  their  provisions  and  camp  eqnipsge   on  the   march. 
Rapid  movements  in  advance  were  therefore  impoxxihle,  an*!  in  re- 
treat only  by  the  abandonment  of  great   quantities)  of  supplio. 
(Jourko's  column  alone  captured  during  the  winter  over  eight  thmt- 
sand  tons  of  rations,  and  about  ten  million  rounds  of  mu>iket-car> 
tridgo«.     Nor  hiul  the  Turks  aTiy  bo«pital  department  vortbjr  tli»i 
tiame. 

L»  both  these  rcspwts  the  Russians  were  very  well  eqaipii**]. 

The  RoBsians  had  the  ordinary  linen  shelter  tent,  each  Mtldier  ^ 
canying  one  piece  and  one  stick.     The  Turka  had  a  conical  tent 
uith  cylindrical  wall  cight*>pn  inches  high,  and  heavy  pole  ;  it  ac 
eommi>date<l  fen  men.     Tins  cumbrouji  nlTair  also  imjirdiMi  then 
movements,  and  thousands  of  ihem  were  abandoned  in  their  rvtrests. ' 

nic  use  of  field  signals  wa.x  very  limited  on  both  sidr 
Ros^'iaus  began  the  campaign  with  a  fine  equij>ment  of  t 
park!>,  containing  in  all  over  four  hundred  miles  of  wire  and  il«  »\r- 
purtenanccs ;  but  it  was  used  to  connect  the  headquarters  of  the 
various  widely  scattered  parts  of  the  army,  and  in  Bolgariji  il  mu 
ti  t  up  Dii  the  field  during  an  action,     '^^^l•  • 

Il  ;li  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the  men  I'l 

telegraph  poles  of   the  old  established   Uhm  for  cani{>-fir«a,  ud 
therefore  the  field  wire  had  to  be  nsed  on  the  V     '  '      •■    r 

was    natunilly  not    enough    for    this    par]iose,    io 
Gourko's  mo»t  lu-tive  operations  in  Jannary  took  pLici-  beyond  tii« 
n-ach  of  the  telegraph,  which  «>nly  reaohnl  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Balkans.     On  the  other  hand,  the  lattle  of  Aladja  Dagh.  «  hid 
decided  the  campaign  in  Armenia,  owed  the  greater  part,  if  not  thcl 
whole  of  its  saoooss,  to  •  field  wirv,  about  forty-five  mile*  1< 
which  was  pat  np  hy  General  LozarviTs  csolunn  whOa  b« 
oomi'l  ~  '  1  the  flank  of  the  Torki,  and  came  up  on 

rear,  \  >  avs  in  coaftaal  eomnmleatiMi  with  the  Or 

Pake  Michad  and  the  bulk  of  tha  Riunao  furvo  in  the  To 
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front.  A  fiinmltaneous  attack  from  both  sides  destroyed  Jlouktar 
Pasha'a  field  army. 

Ilie  Turks  employed  the  telegraph  constantly,  but  in  the  fomi 
of  a  heavy  wire  put  up  on  solid  poles  by  the  aid  of  forced  labor  of 
the  peasants.  All  the  batteries  of  their  intrenched  camps  were 
invariably  connected  by  a  wire.  But  they  had  no  portable  field 
parks,  and  of  course  the  whole  telegraph  line  was  abandoned  in 
their  retreats. 

Of  signaling  by  flags  or  other  similar  means,  no  use  was  made, 
and  it«  importance  seems  hardly  to  have  been  appreciated. 

I  remember,  the  morning  after  the  principal  assault  of  Ple\"na 
(September  1 J  tli),  sitting  with  the  deputy  chief  of  staff  near  the 
Griritza  redoubt,  which  had  been  taken  the  previous  day,  and 
watching  through  our  glasses'  for  over  an  hour  the  fight  which  was 
still  going  on  between  Skobeleff  on  the  loft  flank  and  the  Turks 
opposed  to  him.  It  was  a  bright,  clear  morning,  but,  although  we 
could  distinguish  individual  men  here  and  there,  yet  in  the  smoko 
and  our  ignorance  of  the  ground  we  could  not  recognize  which  line 
was  Tnrks  and  which  Russians,  and  the  chief  of  staflf  was  in  com- 
plete ignorance  of  what  was  going  on  in  sight  of  him.  The  dis- 
tance in  a  straight  line  over  the  heads  of  the  Turks  was  six  and  a 
quarter  miles  ;  by  the  roads  in  rear  of  the  Russian  lines  which 
couriers  had  to  follow  it  was  about  twelve  miles.  Several  couriers 
were  at  that  moment  on  the  road,  but  they  did  not  arrive  till  after- 
noon, and  then  SkobeleflF  had  been  driven  out.  Had  he  been  in 
constant  communication  with  the  Grand  Duke's  headqu.artcrs,  either 
hy  wire  or  flags,  though  he  proliably  would  not  have  been  able  to 
bold  the  redoubt.-*,  he  might  have  received  his  orders  to  retire  in 
time  to  save  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  out  of  the  eight  thon- 
I  atnd  men  which  he  lost. 

There  were  m.Tny  other  instances  almost  as  prominent  where 
field  signals  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  utility. 

In  tactics,  the  whole  campaign  consisted  of  the  att.ick  and  de- 
fense of  field  fortifications,  llie  limits  of  this  article  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  enter  upon  any  extended  discussion  of  this  most  impor- 
tant subject.  I  can  only  here  note  the  increased  relative  impor- 
tant of  the  infantry  arm  of  the  service.  The  Pcabody-Martini  .ind 
Berdan  rifles*  are  as  i«iiperior  to  the  Chassepot  and  needle-gun  of 
1970  as  were  these  lattt-r  to  the  Springfield  mur.zle-loader  of  1M03. 
Armed  with  these  latest  breech-loailers,  the  infantry  is  now  mort 
than  erer  the  arm  of  the  ccrvicc  upon  which  all  the  hard  fighting 
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devolves,  whicli  inflicts  the  greatert  damage,  am'  to  u-hk-li  all  othof  j 
parts  of  an  army  arc  merely  subsidiary. 

A  simple  iIlu!«tratioii  will  mJike  this*  oloar  :     Four  I  ii 

garrisoning  a  little  rt'douht  of  one  liun<lrc<l  yards  on  a  \\ 

ing  botJi  from  tho  parapet  and  from  tJio  ditch,  can  now,  in  twelve' 
mintit<«,  easily  deliver  twenty-fmir  thoiixand  »hot» — a  vcritn'  '■  '  --I 
of  lead — each  pellet  of  which,  if  it  (ilrike*  a  vital  part,  i" 
to  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  ifuarter;  and,  if  but  one  in  t 
of  these  bullets  finds  its  billet^  the  defenders  will  have  dc9t 
twelve  hundred  men  during  the  time  that  the  assailant*  arc  p; 
over  this  mile  and  a  ijuarler,  i.  c,  three  tim<'i<  their  own  noral 
when'-as,  ill  iHfiS,  the  Harne  ouiuber  of  men,  in  the  name  posd' 
would  have  been  armed  with  a  gun  which  could  only  lie  fired,  at 
most,  twice  in  tlireo  minutes,  and  which  carried  but  a  third  of  a  mik^ 
This  the  assailants  could  have  crossed  in  three  minuter,  and  during 
this  time  the  four  hundred  defenders  could  have  delivered  but 
eighteen  huiidred  shots  ;  and  if  one  in  twenty  of  thctto  Lit,  thoj-. 
would  have  accomplished  a  loss  among  tho  enemy  of  only  ninct 
nun — less  than  one  twelfth  of  the  destruction  |>os?ible  in 
While,  therefore,  wo  ncod  not  conclude  that  thv  attack  of  a 
fortiiicatioQ  is  now  tweJvc  timoH  m  dangeroui  as  it  wa*  during 
civil  war  (and  in  fact  such  nmnorical  coraiiariHoji    '         '     '  f1 

value),  yet  the  above  illustration  is  sufficient  to  c:i!. 
groat  fact  of  modem  tactics,  \-iz.,  that  in  the  last  J'«v  ytnr*  th« 
fentc  has  golnrd  cnnrmoHiJi/  ujk>h  tht  attack,  ow\xt:'  '■•  •'"■ 
proretnents  Sn  »ma]]-arm«;  or,  in  other  worda,  tliat  n 
force  is  now  at  a  very  much  greater  disadvantage  t1.  ~  u( 

teen  yean  ago. 

Reasoning  upon  those  nnqacstioned  facts  (which  were  very  full 
ibrought  out  in  the  able  .tnd  n<-ourate  eorr  '    )c-«  of  tJia  Losdi 

'••News  "  ami  "Times"  during  the  war),  i  lopean  writ«n; 

well  as  a  number  of  Kussian  officers  who  were  |rrc»ent  at  Iter 
and  other  assanltx,  have  laid  it  down  as  an  rsfnbli-'-- '  -"•■•••  '- 
modem  warfare  that  field  fortifications  drfendiil  i 
not  be  carried  in  ojwm  awault.     < '  <  epiujy;  a- 

aly  lie  asid  that  it  is  luwty  and  at  1^ .,.^Jve4L     I     .  .. 

the  Ruaaiaa*  were  twice  defeated  in  their  assaolu  at  Ilema,  sod 
each  tfan>-  '  .rfol  loans,  yet  the  cause  of  tb> - 

•0  mncb  i  <«-r«nt  strot^th  of  the  nmrlu  as  ii  i 

■isilanu  «nire  not  nararrically  luflieient  for  their  task,  and 
they  did  Dot  direct  tlicir  attacks  apoa  commaodiag  key -points, 
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anduct  tkera  with  proper  ensemble  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  at 
3vtcha,  Ccnovo,  and  Kars,  where  their  assaults  were  directed  with 
bhe  roqnisite  skill  and  energy,  they  were  in  each  case  brilliantly  euo- 
essful. 

As  for  cavalry,  the  Tarks  had  barely  enougli  for  ordinary  oiit- 

|>08t  service ;  and  the  regular  cavalry  of  the  Russians,  although 

jumcrous  (one  tenth  of  the  infautry)  and  well  mounted  and  armtnl, 

Ras   never  energetically  led   except   that  which    formed  part   of 

Jourko's  first  expedition  over  the  Balkans.     It  was  always  kept 

irery  near  the  infantry,  seldom  passing  a  night  out  of  support  of  it, 

jd  never  attempting  any  of  those  independent  movements  known 

as  "American  raids,"  and  which  are  greatly  admired  by  the  RuHsian 

taff  professors.     There  were  fine  opportunities  for  such  expeditions 

Ig.ainst  the  Vama-Rustchuk  Railroad  and  throughout  the  whole 

(louth  of  August  ilgainst  the  Plevna-Sofia  road,  but  they  were  not 

iken  advantage  of.     When,  after  the  disastrous  assaults  of  the  1 1th 

»f  September,  the  cavalry  was  collected  and  sent  behind  Ple\'na  to 

itercept  the  supply-trains,  the  general  in  command  manceuvred  in 

^uch  a  way  as  to  let  all  the  trains  slip  through  his  fingers",  being 

tj\aid  Ihat  he  xcould  he  cut  off  from  his  base — this,  with  twenty' 

rc«h  regiments  of  cavalry  in  a  country  teeming  with  grain  and  hay  ! 

the  battles  on  the  Lom,  in  September,  there  were  several  instances 

»f  hand-to-hand  cavalry-fights,  usually  resulting  in  favor  of  the  Rus- 

ians  by  reason  of  their  long  lances.    I>ut  those  affairs  never  engaged 

lore  than  one  regiment  at  a  time  ;  they  had  but  little  influence  on 

30  battles  of  which  they  formed  a  p.irt,  and  none  whatever  upon 

le  general  result  of  the  canii)a)gn.     Although  the  Russian  dragoons 

korry  a  riile  with  a  thirl y-ineh  barrel  ami  a  baytmot,  the  Cossacks  a 

rbine,  and  the  rear  rank  of  the  hit.Hsars  and  lancers  also  a  carbine, 

^et  there  was  no  instance  in  all  the  war  in  which  a  thousand  cav- 

Irymen  fought  on  foot. 

On  the  whole,  tJie  cavalry  j>layed  a  very  minor  part.     The  Cos- 
nckK  are  self-reliant  and  intelligent,  and  make  excellent  scouts,  but 
ic!  cavalry  in  general  accomjilished  but  little,  and  more  than  once 
lo-  ii'h  of  the  enemy. 

i  ry  arm  was  well  servod  on  both  sides  ;  yet,  except 

rhen  uwd  with  shrapnel,  it  killed  and  wounded  but  few,  had  very 
|pt  "  moral  effect,"  and  was  an  endless  source  of  trouble  and 
[ia  the  muddy  roads  and  in  the  mountains.     Skobeleff  stormed 
ftt  Cen<iV(),  and  thereby  compelled  the  surrcndor  of  the 
aiy,  teithout  the  aid  of  a  i<ing1«  cannon.    Against  Ple^'ua 
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tJhere  were  fired  from  first  to  last  not  less  than  twunty-foar 
sand  rotmtls  of  siege  artillrry,  one  hiinflrcd  and  sixty-fonr  tboO' 
(umd  rounds  of  field  artillery,  and  ten  million  rounds  of  aiiiAfl- 
arms,  or,   in   round   numbers,    two   thousand   ton*   of   iron,   on« 

tbouMand  tons  of  lead,  and  four  hundred  tons  of  j •"  r  tbf 

artillery,  and  only  three  hundred  and  seventy  touM  i   a 

seveflly-two  tons  of  powder  for  the  infantry.  Yet  of  the  fifli-«n 
twenty  thousand  defenders  who  were  killed  and  wounded,  piob*' 
not  two  per  cent,  were  injured  by  the  artillery  ;  and,  as  for  the  f( 
ttfications,  they  were  stronger  on  the  day  of  the  sttrrcndcr  than 
any  previous  time,  although,  of  course,  the  original  r»doubt* 
more  or  less  knocked  out  of  shape.  On  the  RossiaD  side  the  Ii 
from  artillery  wounds  was  not  over  half  of  one  per  cent. 

In  the  more  open  fights,  the  long  range  of  the  maakcta  ki 
the  artillery  at  a  distance  of  not  much  less  than  fifttiit  ha; 
yards,  otherwise  its  horses  will  all  bo  lost.     At  thia  or  gmter 
tanecs,  the  shells  fall  at  an  obtu»e  angle,  and  bury  tbenuehrtfl 
much   in   the  ground  before  exploding  a«   to  produce   but   lit 
damage.     I  have  seen  a  3J-inch  Krupp  shell  drop  in  the  very  mii 
of  a  column  of  troops  and  wotiud  only  one  man.     The  only  reall' 
feclive   service  which   was   rendiTed    by   artillery  Id   llii*  cam' 
was   that  of   the   Russian   shrapnel   (case^ot).     lUehi 
Ali,  Reonf,  and  Shakir  Paxhaji,  all  told  mo  that  the  effect  of 
was  terrible,  a<'tually  and  "  niondly,"  while  (as   on   the   R 
'liiile)  the  effwt  of  the  shells  was  Utile  or  nothing.     Thcro  an 
hos]iilaI  statistics  in  the  Turkish  army,  but  I  asked  tcttnA  of 
Knglish  surgeons  who  tended  their  wounded  to  form  on  csttnai 
of  the  proportion  of   shnipnel  to  musket  wound*,  and  tb*^ 
Xi-n  per  rent.     I  ean  not  believe  that  it  is  so  large  M  *' 
opinion  gives  some  idea  of  the  effect  of  t1ii««  «<irt  ., 
when  well  served. 

But  t'  ■  '    ■ 

won,  by  I 

most  of  them  fired  without  a  pretense  of  aim.     The  artill« 
lost  in  ita  relative  importance  to  infantry ;  it  inflictal 
'  DO  penonal  damage  except  wh«n  used  with  shrapnel ;  it  d< 
uy  earthworks,  whi<-h  can  b«  rapiired  or  ezt«ndttd  in  the  i 
da4M  not  "prodaee  a  moral  effect  by  bntakitig  op  the  eal 
■" — beciim  there  arc  no  inaww  in  tigltt,  the  re 

•ome    '  '  the  troops  artiially  engaged  can  i 

tlM  fid'  I  u  brvocbdoader  in  any  funnatkia  i 
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Dcccsaive  lines  of  skirmishers.    Considering  the  trouble  and  ex- 

BDse  which  artillery  entaila,  the  delay  in  the  bad  roads,  the  trans- 

9rtatioQ  of  the  ammunition,  and  the  difficulty  of  forage  for  the 

jrses,  it  is  a  question  whether,  under  the  conditions  of  modem 

Warfare  imposed  by  the  breech-loading  musket,  the  artillery  can  not 

ifcly  bo  reduced  to  two  pieces  for  one  thousand  men,  or  forty-eight 

jcces  to  an  army  corps  of  twenty-four  battalions  (which  would  be 

ae  half  of  the  present  Russian  organization),  and  the  money  cquiva- 

it  of  shells  and  artillery  material  be  put  into  small-arm  cartridges, 

be  transported  on  pack-horses,  which  can  accompany  the  troops 

rhere. 

uc  half  the  Russian  artillery  was  left  on  the  northern  side  of 

ie  Balkans,  and   remained  there  till  the   month  of    April.*    Of 

itrailleuscs,  I  do  not  know  that  the  Turks  had  any  ;  the  Russians 

•  Willie  the  Russian  arm}'  was  lying  in  front  of  Constantinople,  previous  to  the 

pngrcM  of  lierlin,  I  hiid  nlmost  daily  opportunities  of  seeing  General  SkobclefT,  and 

u.«5lng  the  features  of  the  C4unpaign  with  him.     During  thi9  time  I  gare  him  my 

'  of  tliia  report  to  read,  which  he  did  carefully,  noting  on  the  margin  whatever 

Sons  oceurred  10  him.     Almost  the  only  criticism  of  conscfiucnce  which  he 

as  in  reference  to  this  queslioa  of  the  use  of  artillery,  his  note  bring,  "  In  a 

feht  nowadays,  concentration  of  artillery  fire  on  a  decisive  point  is  perhaps  more  im- 

brlAnt  thaii  at  Fricdiimd  or  Borodino.    Never  was  Turkisih  artillery  properly  directed." 

I  a  <utMO<|ueot  convcr.'iation  on  the  sune  subject  he  said  that  the  carapitign  in  Tnr- 

afTordcd  no  criterion  as  to  the  value  of  artillery,  ^ince  it  was  never  properly  con- 

ntratcd,  and  the  country  was  so  broken  as  to  prevent  its  havini;  a  fair  field,  as  it 

Duld  have  in  the  flat,  open  countries  of  North  Germany  and  France.    The  great 

vice  rendered  by  the  Prussian  artillery  in  1870  is  well  known.     On  the  other  band, 

is  a  fact  tluit,  after  the  urival  of  Gcnorij.1  Todlebon  at  Plevna,  the  artillery  vat 

opcrly  concentrated,  and  for  a  long  while  simultaneous  vollevs  of  over  two  hundred 

«»  directc<l  on  a  single  point  were  fired  once  or  more  every  day.    The  numerical 

riority  of  the  Russian  artillery  silenocd  that  of  the  Turks,  but  It  accomplished 

e  dauiagr  to  men  or  earthworks.     Tlic  men  constructed  dug-outs  near  the 

,  and  remained  in  them  all  the  time,  so  that  the  fortifications  often  had  a 

apletely  deeertc<l  Rppenranec,  but  the  instnnt  an  Infantry  force  showed  itself  within 

ill"  of  the  Tiirkiuli  lines  their  jiarnpet  broke  o>il  into  a  rattle  at  once.     After  the 

JiT,  »ome  of  the  Turkish  rc<Io>ibt»  and  batteries  were  so  kiiockisl  to  pieces  that 

'  WLTC  rio"-  irri"i.lar  piles  of  CArth,  (v<  t/iit  mrt/i  viu  qiiiU  ntJJIinmt  to  nfforj  a 

rfrtt  prut-  nlrj/. 

After  r»>.i.Mi,t  ....  ■. I  Initial  of  this  report,  Qeneral  Sherman  wrote  on  the  back  of  it 

(foUowa;  "Tli»  experionce  herein  recorded  i*  Identical  with  that  of  our  civil  war — 

BMyt  tlm  bayonet  but  little.    Field.pm»  were  reduced  to  one  pin  to  a 

•.kctSL     Wo  also  used  a  pack-horse  to  a  company.    Mobility,  celerity,  and 

K>J  rilliii  ar*  DO*  Iho  gnu  object  to  iccure  rictory,  and  to  reap  the  rniit«  of 

»ry."  W.  T.  S. 
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ha<l  a  few  on  the  "  Green  HULb"  at  Plcma,  where  they  did 
service  in  repelling  the  Turki»l)  efforts  to  regain  poMOwion  of  those 
hillii.  Rut  with  a  small-arm  which  can  fire  nix  sbotH  a  niiuntc,  ukl 
kill  at  eighteen  hundred  yards,  all  other  weapons  of  destruction  arc 
dwarfed  in  their  proportions.  It«  only  limit  is  in  the  heating  of  th* 
mrtal  (which  equally  affects  artillery  and  tnitniillcu!«c»),  and  in  tht 
supply  of  cartridges.  For  the  latter,  any  redoulit  can  easily  hsT«t| 
(as  the  Turks  did  at  Plevna)  five  hundred  rounds  per  man  Rtored  in 
it,  and  in  the  open  field  nixty  rounds  can  \te  carried  on  the  perMB 
and  one  hundre<l  and  fifty  rotinds  per  man  on  pack>bonea  (fiftj 
hones  to  a  battalion). 

'Hiere  is  one  other  feature  which  waiJ  specially  eharactcristie  of 
this  war,  i.  e.,  the  traditional  fondneos  of  the  Ku.<isbnN  for  the  bay^ 
onetv  The  bayonet  wa»  altrayg  carried  on  the  gun,  and  in  the  prinw 
cipal  assanlts  in  which  they  were  succeiwfql  (I/ot'tcha,  Grivitia, 
onii-Dubnik,  Cenovo)  the  affair  was  finally  decided  by  the  bays 
d  %'ery  free  use  of  it  was  made  in  several  a.H8aults  in  which 
were  repulsed.  The  percentage  of  bayonet  to  bullet  wounds  wac  ol{ 
course  very  small,  but  in  several  cases  where  the  affair  came  to  O 
band-to-hand  fight  it  was  decided  l>y  the  bayonet.  The  Hnsaiui ' 
Koldier  in  imbui'il  from  his  firxt  drills  with  the  traditions  of  the 
protvcxK  of  his  antecedents  with  that  weapon,  and  carefully  instruct* 
ed  never  to  use  bis  gun  as  a  club  in  a  tnl/i^,  but  always  to  rely  mMiti 
the  bayonet. 

llie  total  losses  of  the  Russians  in  killed  and  wounded  in  Eo 
and  Asia,  up  to  the  dat«  of  tho  armistice,  as  officially  reported  bj 
theWiir  OflfK'f  at  St.  Petemburg,  were  a  little  over  ninety  thousand 
To  tluM  tnukt  be  adde«l  the  losses  from  sickness,  which  may  b«  i 
mated  at  fifteen  thousand,  and  from  freezing  in  tho  lialkans, 
were  not  Icrs  than  ten  thoui<and,  r:irrying  tho  total  to  one  hui 
and  fift<-en  thousaniL  The  TurkLub  IiMies  in  killed  and  wonndvd'' 
wem  proliably  ten  per  c«nt.  less  than  the  Kosaian  ;  of  their  loM«a 
from  KickncftH  and  fret'xing  there  are  no  data  for  an  eBtimate.  Th« 
Russians  took  one  hunrlred  and  thirty  thonaand  prwoaen^  tho  Turka 
IcM  than  five  1  -•ian  ioaaes  ware  tvplaocd,  tram 

time  to  time,  I,  i  i-ntal  depota,  and  crartb  I 

whieli  aims  to  kivp  tho  organizaliuns  always  op  to  titcir  tun 
strmgtlt.    Tboao  r<>£nforocroent4    kept  anriring  in  snail 
without  intermption,  from  the  time  of  tbo  s^mnd  fl)>h(  at  Pioi 
[July  30tb)  up  to  tho  ^  il  of  the  troo]  y  a  year 

In  a  f«w  r«guoii.v,  .. ....  h  sairvrcd  mo.i  ^,^.^.j  .,.cnw« 
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at  the  dose  of  the  war  not  more  tlian  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  origi- 
il  members,  hut  by  this  system  of  constant  accretions  to  existing 
Fganizations  there  was  always  a  nuclcas  of  old  soldiers  to  leaven 
lie  mass  of  recruits,  instead  of  whole  regiments  of  raw  rccroits  and 
strained  officers. 
Tlie  Emperor  of  Russia,  accompanied  by  the  Minister  of  War 
and  other  important  officers  of  the  Government,  was  present  with 
the  army  from  the  crossing  of  the  Danube  to  the  fall  of  Plevna. 
He  did  not,  however,  command  the  army,  and  abstained  as  much  a.s 
possible  from  interfering  with  it,  but  remained  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  the  men  by  his  presence,  visiting  the  woimded 
in  the  hospitals,  etc.,  and  of  having  the  head  of  the  War  Department 
ih  him,  so  that  the  wanta  of  the  troops  might  be  supplied  as 
jmptly  as  possible. 

The  command  of  the  army  was  intrusted  to  the  Emperor's  second 
rother,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  .1  man  forty-six  years  old  at  the 
tginjiing  of  the  war,  and,  like  all  the  Russian  princes,  educated  as  a 
tidier  from  his  e.irly  boyhood.    While  no  one  ever  claimed  that  his 
jlilitary  talents  alone  would  have  raised  him  to  the  position  of  com- 
ider-in-chief  of  a  great  army,  yet,  under  the  personal  form  of  gov- 
imcnt  which  exists  in  Russia,  and  the  great  respect  and  allegiance 
ich  every  subject  in  the  military  service  has  for  the  imperial  fam- 
|r,  it  is  almost  certain  that  no  general  could  have  been  found  who 
>nld  have  perfonned  his  diffictilt  task  better  than  ho  did.    Unfortn- 
tely,  he  chose  a  staff  of  mediocre  abilities  and  retained  them  to  the 
lid  of  the  war.    But  after  the  endless  and  almost  senseless  criticism 
everybody  connected  with  the  war  which  now  pervades  society 
in  St.  Petersburg  has  passed  away,  it  will  be  remembered  that  it 
M  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  whose  boldness  and  decision  brought 
l)oat  the  winter  campaign  and  the  brilliant  termination  of  the  war, 
iostoad  of  letting  it  drift  into  the  hands  of  diplomacy  and  foreign 
fctervention  while  his  army  was  preparing  to  .advance  in  the  spring. 
The  Ccsarevitch  Alexander,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  aged  thirty- 
two  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  also  with  the  army  from  the 
Msing  of  I  he  Danube  to  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice.     He 
ainan>!cid  the  two  ccirps  which  formed  the  left  wing  of  Nicholas's 
tny  and  were  [losted  to  protect  the  army  from  any  attacks  from 
'  Tarki«h  forces  in  the  quadrilateral.     His  rCle  was  purely  defen- 
ff.  and.  although  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  part  of  bis  gronnd 
'le  performed  his  arduous  and  somewhat  thank- 
1  'ss  and  ability.    Uis  chief  of  staff,  Gcnernl  Van- 
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oofskv,  was  a  man  of  fine  talents  and  experience,  bat  there  is  no 
reas<^>n  to  suppoiie  that  he  was  of  anv  greater  assistance  than  a  good 
chief  of  staff  alwavs  is. 

The  Emperor's  second  son,  Vladimir,  commanded  one  of  the 
eorps  under  the  Cesarevitch;  and  the  third  son,  Alexis,  commanded 
the  torpedo  flotilla  on  the  Danube.  The  two  younger  sons  of  the 
Emperor  were  present  from  time  to  time  as  spectators  onlr.  In  all 
there  were  twelve  princes  of  the  imperial  family  holding  commands 
in  the  army,  one  of  whom,  the  Emperor's  nephew,  Duke  Sei^  of 
Lcuchtenberg,  was  instantly  killed  by  a  stray  bullet  in  a  recon- 
naissance. 

The  three  generals  whose  military  talents  and  energy  brought 
the  war  to  a  final  successful  issue  were  Radetzky,  Gourko,  and  Sko- 
beleff.  To<lleben's  great  abilities  as  an  engineer  found  full  scope 
at  Plevna,  but  he  was  ordered  there  only  after  the  investment  and 
siege  had  already  been  decided  on,  and  he  did  not  accompany  the 
troops  across  the  Balkans.  The  only  battle  at  which  he  was  pres- 
ent, or  had  official  cognizance  of,  was  the  sortie  of  the  Turks  from 
Plevna  on  the  day  of  their  surrender. 

Itadotzky  was  a  man  of  about  fifty-five  years  of  ago,  who  had 
seen  service  in  subordinate  grades  in  the  Hungarian  insurrection, 
the  Crimea,  and  the  Polish  insurrection.  Ills  character  greatly 
resembled  that  of  Oeorge  II.  Thomas;  belovcii  by  his  men,  wbitse 
wants  and  necessities  were  his  unceasing  study;  utterly  careless 
of  his  own  safety  or  comfort,  yet  making  no  parade  of  this  indif- 
ference; without  brilliant  military  ideas  and  somewhat  slow,  yet 
loyal  and  faithful  to  duty  in  the  highest  degree,  and  full  of  great 
tenacity  of  j»urpose.  His  services  were  almost  wholly  at  Shipka 
Pass,  where,  commanded  on  three  sides  by  the  Turks,  and  con- 
stantly attiioktMl  with  superior  numbers,  he  held  on  with  bull-dog 
tenacity  to  the  narrow,  irregular  line  of  ro<-ks  forming  his  "  posi- 
tion," from  the  torrid  heats  of  August  through  the  rains  of  Octolx^r 
and  on  to  the  snows  of  January  ;  and  then,  refiiiforeed  by  troo|is 
from  Plevn.i,  he  captured  the  entire  army  in  his  front  after  one 
bloody  but  short  battle. 

(fourko  was  a  man  some  seven  or  eight  years  younger  than 
Rad<-tzky,  who  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  ha<l  seen  no  active 
sen'ice.  At  tliat  time  he  commanded  the  Second  Cavalry  Division 
of  the  (luanl,  which  was  not  mobilized  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  ; 
but  he  came  to  the  anny  as  a  volunteer,  and  the  tirand  Duke  Nicho- 
liis  gave  him  command  of  the  force  which  was  sent  ahead  to  secure 
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pass  in  the  Balkans.     His  conduct  of  tbia  expedition  was  at  once 

:ild  in  conception  and  sufficiently  prudent  and  skillful  in  execution 

to  insure  its  complete  success.     His  division  having  been  ordered  to 

the  army,  he  resumed  command  of  it  ;  but  not  long  afterward  it  was 

seen  that  it  was  necessary  to  relieve  the  incompetent  cavalry  general, 

who  was  letting  all  the  trains  slip  through  his  fingers  into  Plevna. 

Gourko  was  selected  to  replace  him,  and  when  the  infantry  of  the 

luard  arrived  soon  afterward,  and  it  was  determined  to  carry  the 

tdoubts  in  Osman's   rear   and  complete  the  investment,  Gourko 

PCfivfd  command  of  all  the  troops  destined  for  the  purpose.     Ho 

carried  the  redoubts  and  completed  the  investment,  but  at  the  cost  of 

one  hundred  and  forty  officers  and  four  thousand  men.    The  officers 

eing  all  of  noble  families,  half  the  society  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Mos- 

>w  was  thrown  into  mourning  ;  and  this,  combined  with  a  certain 

kck  of  tact  and  personal  suavity  on  Gourko's  part,  has  given  him  an 

^popularity  which   his  really  great  military  services  have  never 

pen  able  to  overcome — though  the  losses  in  this  case  were  due  much 

89  to  any  fault  of  his  than  to  the  inexperience  and  over-abundant 

ride  and  impetuosity  of  the  Guardsmen. 

After  this,  Gourko  commanded  the  force  of  about  thirty-five 

bousand  men  sent  in  the  direction  of  Sofia  to  prevent  any  relief 

[)ming  to  the  succor  of  Plevna,  and  he  not  only  checked  the  forces 

onniiig  for  this  purpose  but  drove  them  back  into  the  Ilalkans. 

rith  the  fall  of  Plevna  Gourko's  force  was  increased  to  sixty  thou- 

»nd  men,  and  became  a  semi-indopendent   army.     With  this  he 

limbed  up  through  the  snow,  and  turned  the  two  flanks  of  the 

'urkish  pnsition  on  the  mountains  ;  in  this  instance  he  handled  his 

Sops  very  tenderly,  and  one  column,  moreover,  was  overwhelmed 

a  snow-drift  and  turned  back,  so  that  the  Turks  escape<l  capture  ; 

3t  they  began  a  retreat  which  Gourko  followed  up  for  over  one 

idred  miles  ;  and  finally,  in  the  battles  about  Philippopolis  in  the 

.itidle  of  January,  he  converted  it  into  a  rout,  captured  all  their 

itid  dispersed  them  in  scattered,  disorganized  b.tnds  over 

liains  to  the  ..Kgean  Sea.    Still  the  men  did  actually  escape 

and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  collected  on  the  shore  of  the 

2ge:\n  and  brought  in  transports  to  Constantinople,  where  they 

Tjied  the  nucleus  of  the  army  which  the  Turks  gradually  formed 

the  dcffn!«r  cif  that  city  during  tlic  diplomatic  delay  between  the 

Uj  of   San  Stefano  and  that  of  Berlin — whereas  the   Turkixh 

Dj  of  Shipka  went  to  Russia  as  prisoners  of  war.     Had  Gourko 

Ited  in  iLo  Balkans  with  the  same  energy  that  Radetzky  and 
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SkoWU'ff  <]U1  at.  Sliipka,  and  lost  five  thousand  nn-n  instcail  of 
humlred,  lie  mij^lit  jtossibly  have  cajitureJ  the  anuy  in  frnnt  (if  \ 
jast  as  Kadetzky  did. 

Skobclcff  is  the  youngest  and  most  brilliant  of  the  I ' 
prnU,  his  age  being  not  (juitc  thirty-four  at  the  time  ol  tl 

on  Plevna.     He  beyau  service  as  a  buy,  with  bu  f«thcr. 
then  a  colonel,  in  the  Polish  insarrection  of  1861.     I>i»lil.. 
vice  in  the  Guard  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  sought  active  doty  in  tint  I 
Caucasus  and  in  Central  Asia,  and  passed  the  ten  years  preceding 

'le  war  in  those  distant  countries,  almost  constantly  engaged 
warfare,  always  distinguishing  himself,  and  finally  in  1875,  at 
age  of  thirty-two,  being  the  major-general  in  con.  '    f  the  ex«l 

podition  which  conquered  and  annexed  the  fertile  |  nf  Kbc 

knnd  and  its  two  million  inhabitants.     He  came  to  the  army 
Turkey  .as  a  volunteer  without  command,  but  at  the  ptisaage  of  U 
Danube  he  accompanied  the  general  commanding  th«  diviaioa  aa  a 
mere  aide-de-cani]),  but  gave  such  valuable  service  and  adrice  as  tOj 
insure  him  a  command — the  Caucasian  Krigadc  of  Co«tn«k».     AtJ 
Ilevna,  Joly  30th,  ho  handled  these  with  rare  courago  and  ddlL 
brigade  of  inf.intry  was  added  to  his  command,  and  at  th< 
of  Lovfcha,  September  Sd,  the  success  wa«  principally  dii. 
dispositions.     At  Plevna,  September  11th  and  12th,  he  commandit 
all  tlie  troops  on  the  left  flank,  and  made  (according  to  orders)  tk 

>ic  but  ill-judged  assault  on  the  redoubts  just  south  of  the  toi 
from  which  he  bntnglit  back  but  four  thous.ind  out  of  twelve  I 
sand  men.    He  was  then  promott-d  to  lieutenant-general  and  i 
a  division,  and  commanded  throughout  the  invtwtment  that  portioa 
of  the   liue  known   as  the   "(?reen   Hills,"    where   Ip  vie* 

wounded.     After  the  fall  of  Plema  his  division  was  41  .  :.>  ny_ 

enforce  Ra<ietxky  at  Shi^tka,  and  it  was  his  beantifal  attack  npot 
the  rear  of  the  Turks  at  Ccnovu,  just  south  of  Shipka,  which  can 
the  surrender  of  the  Shipka  army — the  Pasha  surrendcrinK  to  J 
in  person.     lie  then  received  command  of  the  forty  tbtinMad^ 
who  were  formed  into  the  "  Detachment  of  the  AArtnct  Gi 
and  with  thorn,  threo  weeks  later,  ho  was  almoet  in  front  of  Cg 
Btantinopic,  when  the  armistice  brought  his  t  a  rta 

n«  is  still  In  Turkey,  and  now  coainiands  tin  f  ocean 

provided  for  in  tho.  Berlin  treaty. 

His  character  and  lauwr  ans  itrikingly  Uka  tJiow  ol 
during  the  civil  war ;  b«i  baa  tb«  tuam  darii  and  boldiH^ 
fMfienal  braverr,  and  tbc  Mino  profound  knowMga  of  uUit 
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iciplcfl  and  their  practical  application  to  tbe  case  in  hand.  Should 
ke  live  through  the  next  thirty  years,  ho  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
,omiuander-in-chief  of  the  Russiau  forces  in  the  wars  which  the 
resent  temporary  settlement  of  tbe  Eastern  question  will  surely 

ag  forth,  and  he  will  then  in  all  probability  establish  his  fame 
aong  the  great  generals  of  this  century,  alongside  of  Napoleon, 
'ellington,  Grant,  and  Moltke. 

On  the  Turkish  side  there  are  three  men — Osraan,  Mouktar,  and 

■         '  AH — who  stand  out  as  having,  so  far  as  lay  in  their  power, 

I  heir  campaign  from  the  charge  of  utter  incapacity  ;  and  a 

>urth — Suleiman — whose  obstinate  incapacity  aggravated  the  evils 

the  system  under  which  he  was  serving,  and  who  was  made  the 
icapegoat  for  the  sins  of  that  system  as  well  as  his  own,  by  being 
entenced  to  degradation  and  fifteen  years'  imprisonment. 

Osman  and  Motiktar  strongly  resemble  each  other,  both  lieing 

jnt  forty-five  to  fifty  years  of  age,  both  thorough  Turks  in  race, 
ellef,  and  looks,  both  full  of  honest  convictions,  and  both  poor  and 

jve  suspicion  of  dishonesty  in  the  midst  of  the  most  corrupting 
emptations. 

Osraan  Pasha  commanded  the  troops  at  Plevna,  and  by  his  skill 

its  defense  brought  the  whole  invasion  to  a  standstill  for  four 

lonUiN,  and  inflicted  a  loss  of  over  thirty  thousand  men  on  his  ene- 

(ty.     But  he  thought  the  Russians  would  go  on  for  ever  assaulting 

Unlike  Lee  in  Richmond,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  invested, 

nd  as  a  result  be  lost  his  whole  array  just  before  the  winter  came 

Kouktar  Pasha  commanded  the  troops  in  Asia,  and  skillfully 
;  advantage  of  the  scattered  condition  of  the  Russian  forces  and 
numerical  weakness  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign,  and 
sve  them  all  back  to  their  frontier,  and  brought  the  campaign  to 
,  rtop  for  over  two  months  until  the  Russians  could  bring  up  more 
Then  he  allowed  a  large  force  to  pass  clear  around  his  right 
and  himself  to  be  attacked  on  both  sides  and  crushingly  de- 
, ;    the  diliris  of  his  army  escaped  to  Kurs,  and  was  there 
bcsqUi^I  and  captured,  he  himself  and  fifteen  hundred  followers 
ivir  '  ,    '     t  \Xxn.o  previous. 

>i  i  was  of  a  totally  different  character  from 

two.     He  w,i8  born  in  Alagdeburg,  Prussia,  .and  was  discov- 
Las  a  stowaway  on  a  Pnissi.tn  l>ark,  unloading  at  Constantino- 
Mcht.'met  Ali,  the  Granil  Vizier  of  thirty  yean*  ago,  who  was 
''■BttrwtMl  by  tbo  Loy's  personal  beauty  and  brigbtnesa  and  adopted 
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him  in  his  own  family,  had  Iiim  educated,  and  finally  sent  to  the 
Military  Academy.  The  favor  and  protection  of  the  old  Mehemet 
Ali,  which  continued  during  his  life,  pushed  him  forward  until  his 
own  natural  abilities  were  able  to  assert  themselves.  lie  was 
already  a  Ferik  (division  general)  when  the  troubles  broke  out  in 
Bosnia  in  1876,  and,  in  common  with  Suleiman  and  Mouktar,  he 
was  sent  there  to  command  part  of  the  troops  engaged  in  quelling 
the  insurrection.  He  was  serving  against  Montenegro  when  the 
war  broke  out.  When  the  aged  Pasha,  Abdul-Kerim,  who  was 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Turkish  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
was  relieved  after  the  Russians  had  passed  the  Danube,  Mehemet 
Ali  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  all  the  troops  in  the  quadrilat- 
eral. His  army  greatly  outnumbered  the  forces  of  the  Cesarevitch, 
who  was  op])osed  to  him,  and  he  drove  the  latter  back  from  the  line 
of  the  Loni  to  the  Jantra ;  then  his  advance  stopped  and  he  re- 
treated to  his  old  positions  on  the  Lorn,  and  was  soon  afterward 
relieved  from  his  command.  It  was  the  critical  moment  of  the 
campaign  :  could  he  have  crushed  the  Cesarevitch  and  destroyed 
the  Danube  bridge,  the  ]K>sition  of  the  Russian  army  would  have 
been  most  seriously  compromised  and  their  invasion  checked  for  the 
rest  of  the  year — if  nothing  more  serious  happened  to  them.  But 
Mehemet  Ali  did  not  profit  by  it.  He  was  a  man  of  versatile  char- 
acter, of  very  considerable  ability,  speaking  three  languages  with 
perfect  fluency,  of  ready  wit  and  agreeable  manners  ;  but,  as  might 
be  expected,  without  profound  convictions  of  any  sort.  He  never 
acquired  the  confidence  of  his  army  and  never  overcame  the  Turk- 
ish jealousy  of  him  on  account  of  his  foreign  birth  ;  he  was  never 
able  to  keep  proper  discipline  among  his  division  and  brigade  com- 
manders, and  was  hence  unable  to  carry  out  his  plans,  though  he 
had  far  more  military  knowledge  and  natural  ability  than  any  of 
the  other  Turkish  commanders. 

He  was  iiinrdercd  in  October,  187?*,  as  is  well  knoivn,  by  Moham- 
mp<lnii  fanatics,  in  Albania,  whither  he  had  Iwen  sent  to  appease  the 
inbabit:ints  and  con)]H-l  their  submission  to  the  tenns  of  the  treaty 
of  Berlin,  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  signers. 

F.  V.  Gbeekk. 
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PABT  U. 

I»  a  preceding  paper  we  have  considered  the  actual  condition 
of  the  Socialist  organization  in  tliis  country.  We  now  propose  first 
direct  onr  attention  to  the  great  questions  of  Centralization  and 
tc  Rights,  which  must  ever  play  an  important  part  in  the  con- 
eration  of  Socialism  in  America. 

Before  the  great  Revolutionary  epoch,  the  political  forces  of 
ce  were  represented  by  a  central  government  on  one  side 
md  the  people  on  the  other.  Between  the  Grand  Monarque  and 
the  people  there  was  a  great  gulf,  until  at  last  the  homogeneity 
of  the  popular  majority  overturned  the  balance  and  constituted 
itself  the  supreme  power  to  which  centralization  had  led.  On 
the  other  band,  no  dualism,  such  as  had  characterized  the  English 
vernment  since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  could  have  brought 
such  radical  changes  in  the  structure  of  any  society.  Far 
it  at  first  sight  easy  to  conceive  how  changes,  so  revolntion- 
5n  their  character,  could  be  wrought  under  a  government  swnyed 
such  equally  balanced  forci-s  as  the  founders  of  our  CoriHtitution 
would  claim  to  have  bequeathed  us.  But  it  is  questionable  whether 
forces  can  be  preserved  in  a  balance  sufficiently  nice  to  guard 
aatJou  from  reactionary  evils.  Centralization,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  sacrifice  of  i>er8onal  effort.  The  strict  observance  of 
rights,  on  ihe  other,  so  tcmis  to  weaken  the  power  of  tlie  cen- 
tral Government  that  in  moments  of  popular  commotion  the  Admin- 
Utrttion  i-  ss  to  act.     A  remarkable  instance  of  thin  weak> 

Demand  ;ii  v  of  our  constitutional  laws  occurred  during  the 

late  strikes,  when  a  dispute  arose  an  to  the  power  of  jurisdiotioa 
vested  respectively  in  the  State  and  in  the  central  Administrationa. 
vou  cxxrm.— so.  270.  31 
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Much  tiine  was  conBumcd  in  thi>)  discussion  by  t«legi^h,  while 

troops  remained  inut'tive.    The  Bame  difficulties  hAV«  htan 

ly  eiieoiuitered  during  the  whole  period  of  Southt-ru  •  •rtiaii. 

The  exteusiou  of  the  suffrage  may  bo  considered  :  .  _  , .  Ludp*! 
cause  which  gave  rise  to  the  earliest  dcToIopmoot  of  modem  social- 
ism.  -It  conferred  upon  the  working-classes  a  pr\'''      '  '  ftolhi- 

cal  power,  and  exposed  the  people  to  the  prompt  "eking 

agitators  such  as  Lassalle.  Even  in  England,  where,  in  Mr.  Gbul- 
stone's  wordii,  "  inequality  lies  imbedded  in  the  very  base  of  the  sodal 
8tructure,"]tue  general  ckmor  of  the  age  has  been  yielded  to,  and, 
strangely  enough,  the  suiTragc  was  there,  as  in  Germany,  eztMdtd 
by  the  most  conservative  and  bureaucratic  of  govenimenU.  It  ia 
from  America,  the  nursery-ground  of  indiscriminate  suffrage,  that 
this  moHt  important  and  most  operative  of  all  "  -'>cial  facU 

lijis  spreiid  its  influence  over  the  lands  of  the  Oli  Tb«  p©» 

litical  student  of  the  future  will  note  with  interest  the  ningiiLar 
that  universal  suffrage  should  have  found  its  roost  congenial  hi 
in  two  countries,  the  one  governed  by  the  most  oristocntic, 
other  by  the  most  democratic  system  of  mo^iem  time«.  Nercfthc- 
le«N  in  their  points  of  resemblance  may  be  found  the  kindred  twant 
which  expose  the  American  Union  and  the  Genuan  Emplro  to  idn- 
tical  dangers.  And  to  th^so  cognate  influences  may  be  partiafly 
attributed  the  origin  of  Socialism  in  both  countries.  It  U,  indeal, 
in  the  prevalence  of  bureaucratic  principles  in  Berlin  and  Wash* 
ifigton  that  we  may  seek  and  find  many  of  the  true  foaroM  of  the 
BiodcrnY'vil.  It  is  none  the  less  HMnarkable  that  in  iMth  OOBDtritM 
the  very  centralization  wliich  engenders  Socialism  forma,  a»  we 
ahall  presently  see,  the  most  powerful  bulwark  against  ita  apnad. 

In  tho  atruggle  for  national  entity,  the  Gennan  people,  by 
ing  to  provide  tbe  ccntriil  (Jovemincnt  with  ndcquntc  moana  of 
NUring  and  compelling  |K>litical   unity,  conjured  down  the 
which  had  been  gathering  and  muttering  since  the  daya  of 
The  vast  and  un  '    rod  powvr  of  the  imperial    i  * 

had  a  w«>akenin;j  jxin  the  •elf-n'Uiwoe  of  ih<  ,  <y 

btting  m.any  with  a  belief  in  the  more  effectual  and  uniwrtal 
cation  of  the  Federal  forcea.  With  ns  in  America  the  late  al 
glc  for  unity  daring  the  civil  war  lent  many  of  the  sam 
tcristios  to  tho  Federal  Goronuacnt,  and  produced,  tho«|^  mocv 
ailently,  nmilar  effecta.  The  Oovemraont  which  aroee  al  WashinK- 
toa  after  the  rebellion  waa  conspicnou*  for  the  coneeotntioo  and 
retpooaibtlity  of  ita  powers,  and  that  each  frcah  ettendon  of 
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principles  of  centralization  put  forth  was  a  fresh  check  upon  in- 
ividualissm  can  not  be  doubted.      To  thiB  tendency  must  be  at- 
ributed  uiuch  of  that  reactionary  receptiveness  which  has  of  late 
iaracterized  the  minds  of  our  working-classes.     For,  while  it  can 
be  denied  that  protection,  which  Professor  Fawcett  regards  as  i 
,he  niiiin  root  of  the  whole  evil  in  the  United  St.ite8,  has  carefully 
prepared  our  soil  for  the  growth  of  Socialistic  ideas,  yet  we  are  not 
iclined  to  believe  that  its  influences  have  operated  so  powerfully 
the  champions  of  free  trade  in  the  Old  World  would  have  us 
Mppose.     To  the  foreign  obser\'er  the  shackles  of  protection  in  the 
X'nited  State's  must  ever  appear  more  confining  and  coerPive  than  is 
revealed  by  a  close  study  of  oar  industrial  and  geographical  devel- 
opment. 

That  the  result*  of  the  civil  war  have  brought  about,  and  indeed 
impelled,  many  fresh  extensions  of  the  principles  of  centralization 
a  fact  that  can  no  more  be  denied  than  the  increased  reliance  on 
late  assiiitance  resulting  from  these  changes.  Indeed,  the  powers 
rhich  during  the  period  of  reconstruction  have  found  their  focus  at 
Washington  have  by  their  acts  far  distanced  .iny  coercive  measures 
rcr  adopted  by  the  German  Chancellor.  The  invasion  of  a  St.ite 
I'gjslnture  by  Government  troops  would  alone  justify  this  assertion, 
the  last  twelve  years  the  dependence  of  our  people  upon  the 
tntral  Government  has  increased  day  by  day.  The  power  of  pa- 
nnage has  grown  apace,  while  boreancratio  principles  have  attained 
•st  development  ever  reached  in  this  hemisphere.  With 
-li  extension  of  the  principles  of  centralization  c&nfidence 
individual  effort  has  relaxed,  giving  place  to  state  effort  and 
late  help.  If  there  is  anarchy  in  the  South,  the  Government  must 
ippress  it.  If  a  railway  corporation  is  in  difficulty,  the  Govem- 
i  can  assist  it.  If  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  are 
\yi»if  Congress  votes  relief  in  the  questionable  form  of  "cheap 
If  sickness,  and  suffering,  and  poverty  prevail,  the  state 
■  I'  thorn.  If  tlierc  is  lack  of  work  and  widespread  poverty, 
iiiistration  can  bring  relief.  It  is  in  this  condition  of  mind 
It  the  Socialist  refugees  from  Germany  find  certain  classes  in  the 
States,  and  it  is  due  to  these  tendencies  that  it  became  pos- 
|Wc.  to  unfurl  the  red  flag  on  our  shores.  But,  although  it  is  true 
bat  rent nilizat ion  in  the  United  States  and  Germany  h-as  greatly 
Bnlribnted  to  the  spread  of  reactionary  principles,  yet  we  repeat 
bat  wherever  it  has  shown  its  face  in  cither  country  this  very  con- 
siration  of  power  has  saved  society  from  the  impending  danger.  • 
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Thas,  paradoxical  ai  it  may  Beent,  COT 

once  the  bam- and  the  antidote  of  till  i->  fj 

attested  in  Germany  by  the  enforcement  of  the  aDti-^k►ciallllt 
and  in  America  by  the  employment  of  the  Federal  forces  daring 
the  riot*  of  1877.  So  long,  therefore,  as  element*  siihveniivo  of  ' 
best  interests  of  modem  Bociety  continue  to  be  fo-itortnl  by 
portion«  of  the  commimity,  ao  long  will  centralization,  dcHptt 
attendant  erila,  maintain  itself  as  the  bulwark  against  the  adranc^ 
ing  foe.  As  such,  its  power  must  and  will  be  extended  befo 
can  be  curtailed.  It  may  indeed  l>e  doubted  whethtT  flio  fa 
forces  no\f  at  the  command  of  a  national  Adminlstnition  woaI«\ 
prove  adequate  against  a  well-organized  and  exto^   '  rixtng 

ibf  laboring  claases  ;  nor  can  the  confused  and  \.i>  ned  cod-J 

dition   of   our  laws   ref<i>ecting  the  autonomy  of   States  tend   t< 
strengthen  the  hands  of  a  Government  already  paralyzed  by  ' 
gressioiial  legislation. 

None  can  fail  to  deplore  the  gulf  which  now  separaKi 
and  labor.    While  the  intelligence  of  the  country  can  not  bat  lamml 
the  present  complete  separation  of  indastrial  interests,  and  m« 
view   with  apprc'htinsiou  the  «•■  "'  'ii  of  vast  fortunes  in 

hands  of  the  uinbiiious  and  uum  ;  .  and  while  it  shoald  b«  tb4 

earnest  aim  of  all  to  diminish  the  great  sum  of  human  misery,  yc 
the  most  dispassionate  must  fail  to  see  a  remedy  in  the  general 
heaval  of  society  for  the  furtherance  of  surli  mischicToos  and 
pr.-icticab!"'  im'hctnw  on  tliosc  a<1vance<l  by  ■  ilism. 

undoubtedly  muxt  oome  the  time  when,  as  M    i.    iisBlanc< 

said  to  the  writer,  **  the  relations  between  governors  and  gotwntd 
will  find  some  final  adjustment."     Time,  the  great  '  t( 

ride  this  pravr  problem.     In  no  wise,  however,  im 
of  itoci*]  life  be  unraveled  and  woven  anew,  nor  can  state  managiv- 
niont  be  ever  brought  to  permanently  and  nntverMlIy  sapawsd 
dividual  effort.     Such  ■  system  of  servitude  and  natnUnt  b 
impmctirnblc  and  impossible.     The  actual  mowm«ot  has 
in  it  the  mh^  uf  suoct-suftU  and  disastrous  revolatioo  caloolated  ' 
destroy  all  law  and  liberty.    Tet  its  uuloome  can  n«v«r,  in  the  < 
ion  <  '  "9t  hmnane  statcMnen,  and 

first  I  i!haoa.    Par  tmn  being  akin  1 

.Soclahsin,  ri-x^penitivp  :<  ve  |)ft>ved  most eff eetnal  ag 

thet       -  '         This  fart  haa  been 

nisei  ige.    Priaee  Bkmarck  I 

•  on  all  oooaaiaBs  Mtoouaged  the  lormaiioa  of  imek  looitUM,  evaa  ao 
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|iar  as  to  propose  assistance  from  state  funds,  and  by  removing  every 
Dbfitscle  which  might  impede  the  acquisition  of  capital  for  the  es- 

'tablishment  of  the  new  industry.  In  the  same  manner  the  late  Em- 
peror of  the  French  appointed  a  commission  of  distinguished  econo- 
mists and  statesmen  charged  with  the  founding  and  encouragement 
of  cooperative  associations  in  France. 

Experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  this  new  industry  may 
be  brought  to  a  perfection  which  will  go  far  to  insure  the  workman 
an  industrial  independence.  The  cooperative  credit  banks  estab- 
lished with  so  much  success  in  Germany  by  Herr  Schultze-Delitsch, 
and  opposed  so  violently  by  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  have  tested  the  prac- 
tical value  of  such  combined  organization.  The  number  of  these 
banks  in  Germany  is  now  nearly  a  thousand,  and  such  cooperative 
banking  societies  would  furnish  escellent  substitutes  for  those  inhu- 
man institutions  termed  savings-banks  in  our  own  land.  Each  mem- 
b<jr  of  the  bank  is  jointly  and  severally  responsible  for  the  debt  of 
all.  Tlio  security  thus  afforded  is  so  complete  that  the  sums  annu- 
ally advanced  often  exceed  *  100,000,000. 

Kqu.illy  encouraging  and  anti-Socialist  in  their  character  have 
been  the  cooperative  stores  organized  with  such  success  in  England 
and  other  countries  of  the  Old  World.  Modem  industrial  society 
has  known  no  greater  improvement,  and  none  more  likely  to  extend 
it.H  beneficent  influences  over  the  whole  surface  of  civilization.  It 
is  the  first  step  pregnant  with  practical  results  which  may  tend  to  raise 
the  poor  to  self-help,  intelligence,  and  competency.  The  develop- 
ment and  encouragement  of  such  organizations  in  this  country 
would  without  doubt  do  much  to  stay  the  spread  of  Socinlism  in 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  the  aim  of  all  capitalists  should  be  to 
assist  the  progress  of  such  associations,  as  being  directly  opposed  to 
the  organic  dogra.as  of  modem  Socialism,  as  well  as  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  such  raacalitios  as  have  been  recently  practiced  upon  our 
people  by  the  corrupt  management  of  savings  and  other  institutions. 
In  touching  the  subject  of  comiplion  in  this  country,  it  would 
in  thiii  articl(!  be  out  of  place  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  investi- 
gating the  grave  charge  that  the  American  trustee  is  the  most  dis- 
man  ever  placed  upon  this  pl.anet.  We  will  not  examine  a 
an  »o  foreign  to  our  purpoise  and  so  distasteful  to  our  people. 
More  than  I'ixty  ycar^.igo  I);inicl  Webster  spoke  the  words  of  truth, 
if  not  of  practice,  when  he  said  : 

ThtM.  then,  are  tho  evils  which  thr«at«n  the  duration  of  oar  Oovem- 
niiot,  anil  ogaioit  wliich  all  the  wcU-mcooiot;  and  all  Uio  wUo  tnua  ahonld 
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anile  their  efforts:  the  asudnity  and  iinpadenou  of  ofBcc-MolMn,  thu  lietn- 
tioi)9nu!4  of  the  presK  the  abase  and  {lerTprxion  of  the  riRbt  of  saffrii($v,  miiI, 
above  all,  the  violence  of  partv  Bpirit,  which  has  shown  ituclf  in  the  bauds  of 
demagogues  the  most  tremendous  ongiue  of  mitohief  ever  wielded  agtbut  tb# 
liberties  of  a  free  people.* 

If  during  this  loug  lajjse  of  years  we  have  not  instituted  refer 
it  has  been  beeansc  tJie  American  people  have  eet  tiieir  fac«^  Agiui 
reform.    The  Union  can  never  be  reformed  by  au  adininlxtratioo,  ( 
some  would  have  ua  believe.     It  is  the  admuii&tration  which  ma 
be  reformed  by  the  people.     But,  if  the  people  of  the  United  Sta^ 
prefer  organised  corruption  to  honest  government,  it  would  wm  I 
Ii-ast  expedient,  even  from  this  xtamlpoint,  to  fake  tinirly  me 
for  the  preservation  of  society  from  the  evils  so  graphically  fore- 
shadowed by  Lord  Macaulay,  in  a  characteristic  letter  written  \\ 
year*  before  the  civil  war  to  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  whi 
WO  feel  juatitied  in  giving  the  following  extracts  : 

I  have  lonif  boon  convinced  that  institutioos  purely  democruUo  a 
sooner  or  luler,  dotruy  liberty  t»r  civilization,  or  lioth.  In  Europe,  w; 
tlio  population  in  douse,  the  effect  of  such  iti'titutions  would  he  oltnoat  In- 
stantanoous.  Wlint  happened  lately  in  Franco  U  nn  rxamplo.  In  XHM  » 
pane  dcmuGrae}r  was  established  there,  Dariun;  a  short  time  thcr*  wia 
reason  to  expect  a  (general  spoliation,  n  national  bankruptcy,  a  new  partii 
of  tiio  soil,  a  moximtim  uf  (iriccs,  a  ruinous  lowl  of  taxntion  laid  nn  the 
for  the  purpose  of  sn[>f)ortin6;  tJio  poor  In  idlcni'ss.  Snch  a  aystem  Wi 
in  twenty  yoars,  hnTo  mndu  Franco  as  pour  and  barborons  oi  tb«  PnOMs 
th«  ('orlovibjrians.  Happily  the  danger  was  averted;  and  now  there  la  ■ 
dwpotism,  a  silent  tribanc,  an  enslaved  pn-ss.  Liberty  is  gone,  but  rivULu^ 
tiou  hiu  lieun  saved,  I  have  not  the  sniullcst  iloiibt  that,  if  \ri<  lind  a  pardy 
dainocratic  govwmment  b«re,  tJio  plfcct  would  be  the  sami'.  Kiihcr  Ui« 
would  plunder  the  rich,  and  oivillzAtlon  would  pcrisli,  or  order  and  pm«p«i 
would  be  saved  by  a  strontt  militftry  |rnv^m^l(mt,  and  liberty  woald  p«i 
You  may  think  that  your  ooantry  enjoys  an  exemption  from  tbtise  erilk  I 
will  frankly  own  to  yon  that  I  am  of  a  very  ditT  i  ion.    Tonr  fiita 

I  brIlcTo  to  bo  cxirtaiu,  thou|^i  it  is  deferred  by  a  |  ..use.     As  toOK  M 

you  havti  a  bonndlea*  extent  of  fertile  and  nniiecupivtl  Innd,  your  laboriacf 
population  will  be  far  more  at  caae  than  the  laboritij-  tM>i>ii1iili"ri  uf  tli 
World,  and.  while  that  is  tbM  caM,  the  Jetfersoi. 

exist  withoDt  canalnA  any  fata!  rjklamlty.    Kat  tbn  ; -.,.a 

Enflland  will  tw  as  thickly  peopled  as  Old  England.    WagtM  will  b«  m 
anil  will  r  '     i>  mocb  with  ycm  tm  with  na.     Tod  will  kav*  yiiar 

cbestors  ..  li^hama,  and  lu  tboM  lUBeti«tt«r«  uul  BIraiiBgluun*  ki 
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iredg  of  thonsands  of  artisuns  will  nsiraredl/  be  soroetimes  cat  of  work, 
fhen  your  institntiona  will  be  fairly  broa^tlit  to  the  test.     Distress  every- 
where makes  the  laborer  mutinous  and  discontented,  and  iDclincs  him  to 
sten  with  eagerness  to  agitators  who  tell  him  that  it  is  a  monstroas  in- 
luitjr.that  one  man  ahoold  hare  a  million  while  another  can  not  get  a  fOli 
.  Throngh  sach  seasons  the   United  States  will  have  to  pass  in 
be  coarse  of  the  next  century,  if  not  of  this.    How  will  you  pass  through 
heniK    I  heartily  wish  you  u  good  deliverance.    But  my  reason  and  my 
riahes  are  at  war,  and  I  can  not  help  foreboding  the  worst.    It  is  quite  plain 
Siat  your  Government  will  never  bo  able  to  restrain  a  distressed  and  discon- 
cnt«<)  majority.    For  with  you  the  majority  is  the  government,  and  has  the 
ch,  who  are  always  a  minority,  absolutely  at  its  mercy.    The  day  will  come 
rben  in  the  State  of  New  York  a  maltittide  of  people,  none  of  whom  has 
tnoro  than  half  a  breakfast,  or  expects  to  have  more  than  half  a  dinner, 
choose  a  Legislature.    Is  it  possible  to  doubt  what  sort  of  a  Legislature 
be  chosen  ?    Uu  one  side  is  a  statesman  preaching  patience,  respect  for 
right«,  strict  observance  of  public  faith.    On  the  other  is  a  demagogue 
;  about  the  tyranny  of  capitalists  and  nsnrors,  and  asking  why  anybody  | 
be  i)erraitted  to  drink  champagne  and  to  ride  in  a  carriage  while 
finds  of  honest  folks  are  in  want  of  necessaries.    'WTiich  of  the  two 
lidates  is  likely  to  be  preferred  by  a  workingman  who  hears  his  children 
or  more  bread?    I  seriously  apprehend  that  yon  will,  in  some  such 
on  of  adversity  as  I  have  described,  do  things  which  will  prevent  pros- 
perity from  returning;  that  you  will  act  like  people  who  should  in  a  year  of 
•carcity  devour  all  the  seed-corn,  and  thus  make  the  next  a  year  not  of 
Marcity,  bat  of  absolute  famine.     There  will  be,  I  fear,  spoliation.     The  spo- 
ation  will  increase  the  distress.    The  distress  will  produce  fresh  spoliation, 
here  is  nothing  tn  stop  you.     Your  Constitution  is  all  sail  and  no  anchor. 
I  said  before,  when  a  society  has  entered  on  this  downward  progress, 
iithor  civilization  or  liberty  must  perish.    Either  some  Ctesor  or  Napoleon 
rill  eeize  tlic  reins  of  government  with  a  strong  hand,  or  yonr  republic  will 
I  »•  foarfiilly  plundered  and  laid  waste  by  barbarians  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
iv  the  Roman  Kmpiro  wbh  in  the  fifth,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
Inns  and  V8n<laU  who  ravaged  the  Rrmian  Empire  came  from  without,  and 
bat  your  Huns  and  Vandals  will  have  been  engendered  within  your  own 
coantry  by  your  own  institntions. 

These  are  strange  and  ominous  words — the  more  orainows,  in- 

since  a  few  years  have  in  part  tested  their  truth  and  wisdom. 

an  age  where  the  events  of  a  whole  year  of  our  fathers  are 

ften  crowded  infn  the  narrow  compass  of  a  month,  .tometimes  of  an 

r,  we  have  sn-en  the  nhado.w  of  Macanlay's  prophecy  come  upon 

with  a  rapidity  that  would  have  astonished  the  great  historian 

uself.     "~         '-  of  the  Constitution  are  still  set  with  tlie  stars  and 

B(  1  at  the  fore,  the  mu6««n,  and  the  peak.     But  the 
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anchor  is  still  wanting,  and  w«  are  drifting  oarcl««If  and  awiftlj, 
onward  to  the  unseen  rockit  ahead.  No  Ccaar  or  Napoleon  haa  yak  I 
seixed  the  rcina  of  government,  but  who  can  tell  or  tb* 

hour  when  the  safety  of  civiliKntiun  in  this  hemisiii'  oalJ  for 

one  ?    In  that  dark  hour  he  will  appear  aa  surely  as  Na]>oloon  aae> 

(oeeded  Robespierre,  or  our  civilization  will  perish.  One  legislative^ 
act  alone  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  exasperated  by  conuneroial 
depression  would  bring  unexampled  distress  upon  our  people.  A 
retaliatory  tariff  enacted  by  the  British  Parliament  could  fur  a  timo 
{Mkralyee  all  the  industries  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  Uoitad 
Statea.  And,  when  it  is  considered  that  about  seven  tenths  of  oar 
population  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  it  seems  difficult  to 
predict  the  future  which  a  few  years  hence  awaits  this  prcpondorat*  { 
ing  portion  of  our  people.  England,  to  the  detriment  of  her  own 
agricultural  interests,  now  consumes  two  thirds  of  our  agricultoral 
products.    American  wheat  and  com  are  at  present  sold  in  Liverpool 

lower  prices  than  they  can  be  produced  at  in  England.  The  de- 
uml  in  England  for  agricultural  products  can  certainly  not  tnoteue 
in  the  same  ratio  with  our  rapidly  growing  supply.  And.  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  agricultural  eupply  of  the  resit  of  Kuropo  by  far 
exceeds  its  own  demand,  it  is  not  easy  to  foretell  the  fate  which 
awaits  the  landed  interest  of  this  country.*  With  the  dangers  which 
oven  a  temporary  depression  of  industrial  interest  would  threaten^ 
sliall  wc  calmly  and  inactively  await  the  complete  fulHllment  of  \ 
Macaulay's  words,  or  shall  we  seek  such  antidotes  as  will  avert  tbo 
day  of  danger  f 

The  political  pharmaoopoDia  should  prescribe  such  remediea  be- 
fore the  disease  u  past  cure.    These  lie  as  much  m  the  jealooa  pro* , 
tcction  of  the  rights  of  society  and  eovemraent  as  in  the  mitigating  I 
influencen  wlii' i  of] 

the  poor.    All'  i>re 

aealoaaly  detected  and  punished  than  thoee  against   individaala. 

*  Thi(  paper  »u  in  print  prvrioui  to  the  rMcnt  IniBfaitnes  «(  •  rKnni  lo  prater 

^m  tioa  la  BnflaBil  sad  In  Know,    la  Ui«  rverat  ilsbsu  In  lbs  Boom  of  Lapd*  oa  iht 

^^fe  ceaMtretel  ^spnwlop  tu  Riif[t«n<I,  liunl  B«coaaUd  sskaoelMtpd  tlwi  ilw  dcyt**. 

^^P  •ioB  of  sgHadtiintl  Intrmu  wm  unproMdwivil,  sad  that  tb«  <HiiiwtiJB  wm  ioltcl- 

^^P  pM«d  eliM  ptvtsdion  »u  atMlikbrii.     II«  dMUrad  ttiat  ilia  atbnatad  Uaa  of  ttw 

^^  pulillc  vmUh  had  illnilnl«li«>l  b;  £so,ooo,000  itariiac.  and  HmU  Hi*  aiw  of  had  ■wfar 

I  ciittiTatioo  had  diiutftlctiol  by  UM  nUlltm  acraa.    Oa  Um  lOlh  of  lUnk  laat  a  drilna 

I  lion  from  agrkuUwal  coniiBlttoaa,  la  sUty  dtpMlawals  of  Jnaa^  caBaJ  ii  Pm^diiu 

I  (iriry  wldi  nMolBtlona  afcalast  dis  rawwat  of  tkt  inaOca  rf  cnnaHN*,  and  la  fnw 

I  of  tlM  |««tasiian  ef  wluaL 
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Plots  against  the  life  of  the  Government  and  existing  society  should 
call  for  the  same  legal  limitations  that  are  enforced  against  any 
plots  designed  to  assail  the  life  or  freedom  of  indiriduals.  Destitu- 
tion should  be  reduced  by  cooperation  in  its  best  estate,  by  an  ez- 
tensive  organization  of  industrial  institutions,  providing  temporary 
work  for  the  workless  of  every  class,  and  facilitating  the  readjust- 
ment of  vocations.  If  necessary,  such  organizations  should  be  en- 
couraged, though  not  absolutely  supported,  by  the  State  or  Federal 
administrations.     By  preserving  a  proper  balance  between  centralis 

^  Sfttion  and  State  rights,  the  central  Government  should  rigorouslj 
extend  its  protection  to  those  who  have  no  power  to  protect  them- 
hcItch.  Thus  legal  limits  should  be  imposed  upon  the  length  of  a 
day's  work  for  children.  The  indigent  poor  should  be  relieved  by 
a  system  of  charity  based  upon  the  French  plan,  which  is  ever  pre- 
pared to  meet  even  unforeseen  emergencies,  and  which  is  to-day 
the  only  one  approaching  perfection.  It  is  not  calculated  to  weaken 
individual  or  national  character,  nor  docs  it  incur  such  waste  as  is 
common  in  our  own  charitable  distributions.  Through  lack  of  a 
perfect,  permanent,  and  general  system,  our  own  benevolent  insti- 
tutions eflfcct  comparatively  little  good.  The  Federal  powers,  while 
preserving  supreme  authority  in  supreme  emergencies,  should,  how- 
ever, vigorously  repel  all  assaults  upon  individual  responsibility. 

But  even  at  the  risk  of  slightly  extending  its  functions  the  Gov- 
ernment should  set  its  face  against  certain  monopolies  which  are 
■1  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country  by  aggregating  into 
-  ^,  "ids  gigantic  fortunes.  Indeed,  this  country,  ever  distanc- 
ing in  magnitude  the  preoedenta  of  other  lands,  boasts  fortunes 
'  ■  '  in  be  matched  neither  by  the  proudest  peer  of  Englaml  nor 
'  ^tof  the  Rothschilds.     Twenty  ye.irs  hence  those  fortunes, 

already  overgrown,  will  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  have  at 
Ica«t  <iu.adrnpled,  and  none  can  tell  for  what  eflfects  they  may  be 

It^tonMible  unless  wielded  by  men  of  unexampled  wisdom  and  un- 
flinching justice.  At  the  same  time  the  rights  of  property  should 
be  jealously  asserted  both  in  the  Legislature  and  in  the  court  of  jus- 
tice. We  have  recently  seen  the  Le^lature  of  a  great  State,  despite 
!'•  i'lns  of  property-holders,  grant  to  certiiin  elevated  rail- 

uins  rights  possibly  ruinous  to  many  private  interests. 
inch  acts  prepare  the  way  for  further  decisions  of  a  marked  com- 

'  manintic  character.  Not  less  so  were  the  Granger  decisions  given 
by  the  Supreme  Court  some  years  since.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
stato  Uio  magnitude  of  tlie  peril  thus  handed  down  by  tribanalai 
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from  which  there  can  ho  no  appeal.     No  intelligonl  property -bi 

no  thoughtful  mar  of  busineesi,  can  view  it  with  oompocnrc,  indeed 

hardly  without  terror. 

It  is  true  that,  with  the  advent  of  free  trade,  and  the  n4>id  red' 
tion  of  the  national  debt,  some  of  the  present  dangers  may  van: 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  colonixation,  (-oiipItHl  with  an  cnf 
but  liuiiteil  jirot«ction  njfaitist  ercdit<jrs,  afti-r  the  manner  of 
homestead  law,  would  go  far  to  relieve  the  btwy  centers  of  the  Uiii 
Hut  ail  the  antidotes  that  the  mind  of  man  could  dcvine  wo< 
not  silence  the  seditious  tongues  that  arc  daily  pouring  their  venoi 
into  the  souls  of  the  people.     An  end  shouM  bo  put  to  all  plci 
against  society.    The  man  of  capital,  and  the  man  whose  only  capi 
is  his  labor,  should  alike  wish  it.     Let  Congress,  by  investigati 
the  principles  and  proceedingii  of  the  Socialistic  Labor  party, 
MSnrc  themselves  of  its  pcniicious  nature,  iind  then  Id  it  pa>ccfd  to 
dextroy  by  legislation  this  network  of  conspiracies.     Let  our  Icgt*- 
lators  Dczt  assure  themselves  that  the  organization  is  led  and  in- 
spired  by  (.ierman  agitators,  and.  if  they  are  true  to  their  tmst, 
they  will  proceed  to  a  general  revision  of  the  imn 
thousand  Chin.amen  can  not  bring  to  our  shores  tl;  .  .iial 

brought  by  one  ajKtstlc  of  Las.sallc.    The  time  has  come  whvn  Ai 
ica  fhiiuld  ceaae  to  be  the  "dumping-ground"  of  Europe.     Ilordi 
like  immigration,  with  its  collateral  consequences,  if  it  ever  Wki 
blessing  to  the  United  States,  has  ceased  to  be  so  now.     It  ha*  be- 
come the  curse  of  an  answered  prayer.     Not  only  has  it  rodncod  to 
one  half  the  population  of  pnre  and  genuine  descendants  «| 
choicest  race  that  in  niodorn  times  has  dwelt  upon  the  earth,  \ 
has  {H-opled  our  soil  with  the  worst  refuse  of  other  land*.     It  woi 
indeed  seem  high  time  that  legal  limitations  be  at  once  ini 
upon  inii'  n. 

No<M<  I  >i<marck  for  the  sagacity  with  wlikli 

be  sccrftly  encourages  the  emigration  of  0«rman  Socialiiti  to  Ui* 
United  States.  The  application  to  this  parpoM  of  tlM  eoomuNH 
■ams  anpplied  by  the  secret -service  fund  and  of  the  rereniMB  deiivi 
from  the  confiscaUxl  wtatwi  of  the  Crown  of  Hanorvr,  is  a  ft 
known  to  many  stateAmen  of  Europe,  tlvM-i-  ^''ttored  by  oor 
Oar  daily  pap«ni  are  ronstantly  anuoun<  -inh  arrival  of 

eiaUat  laader*  driven  from  their  own  coautry  by  the  m  4^1 

neomrea.    It  is  not  to  tbo  Oerman  Chanoetlnr  that  wi-  [  >k  fq 

prot«ctJiin  against  tfacte  iiuportatiuna.   It  b  to  oar  own  Oonrmnii 
wbieh  ia  highly  ocsaonible  for  not  uking  DodM  of  aadi  amrali^  1 
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I  done  by  Secretary  Fish,  though  unfortunntcly  but  on  one  similar 
casion.  In  Germany  the  Imperial  Goveniraent,  supported  by  the 
lurch  of  Rome,  is  straining  every  effort  to  drive  the  Socialist  from 
lis  native  soiL  Count  Cavour  once  predicted  an  Ultramontane  alli- 
nce  with  the  Socialist  movement,  and  for  some  time  the  tide  of 
rents  sceme<l  to  tuni  in  that  direction.  But,  whatever  the  ultimate 
fcsults  may  be,  the  bull  lately  issued  by  the  Roman  Pontiff  against 
ke  German  Socialists  plainly  indicates  that  the  astute  mind  of  the 
|inan  of  blood  and  iron  "  has  enlisted  on  his  side  the  powerful  in- 
iience  of  Leo  XIIL  Every  nerve  is  strained  to  eradicate  the  evil 
spirits  by  proceedings  before  which  some  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
uddle  ages  must  pale,  and  which  invoke  emigration  as  a  blessing. 
36  two  millions  of  human  beings  recently  disfranchised  by  the 
Btman  Reichstag  are  indeed  in  a  plight  which  must  excite  the 
ty  if  not  the  sympathy  of  their  direst  enemies.  For  them  there 
"no  judges  at  Berlin" — none  of  the  peaceful  and  nnmolested 
inions  in  which  the  German  heart  delights — no  meetings  with 
,  doors — no  common  purse — no  joumaLs  or  publications  advo- 
ng  their  own  views — no  printer,  no  publisher,  no  bookstand,  to 
re  their  writings  to  the  world — no  tavern  to  offer  an  asylum — no 
BJal  chat  over  the  accustomed  "lager" — no  singing  society,  no 
iaritable  association,  no  reading  tlub,  not  even  a  prayer-meeting, 
ie  police  is  everywhere  omniscient  and  omnipotent.  All  meet- 
58,  unions,  or  associations,  either  guilty  or  open  to  the  sua- 
cion  of  being  guilty  of  encouraging  socialist  opinions  or  tlieo- 
snbversive  of  the  e.xisting  order  of  society,  are  decl.ired  to 
Ihj  illegal  No  opj)ortunity  is  afforded  to  the  Socialist  for  proving 
his  innocence.  Not  even  the  public  law  courts  are  left  to  deter- 
tnine  whether  an  offense  has  been  committed.  The  loU  des  itugjuvtg 
•<\  in  France  by  the  Second  Empire  was  in  principle  mild  com- 
i  with  the  measures  attending  Prince  Bismarck's  crusade.  'ITie 
iron  will  and  haml  of  the  police  alone  have  jurisdiction  over  millions 
German  citizens,  and  the  steps  by  which  suppression  is  enforced 
of  a  character  so  drastic  and  arbitrary  that  exile  becomes  a 
1>oon  c<tmpnre<l  with  the  suffering  to  be  endured  under  the  ban  of  the 
new  law.  iVnd  America  alone  offers  to  these  outcasts  the  hope  of 
uuiiiolcsted  combination.  With  these  facts  before  them,  will  the 
|jle  of  the  United  States  persist  in  their  usual  course  of  apathy 
;astheir  apparently  immediate  interest  is  not  affi^otod  ?  Tljcn 
tbum  consider  that  not  only  the  best  interests  of  society,  bat  the 
IntcnwU  of  property,  are  at  stake.    On  the  ere  of  grave  events 
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oar  people  are  ercr  more  langiinie  than  tboae  of  other  ooaBtricSi 
It  wu  so  before  the  ^reat  war  of  8«c<«noo.    It  VM  M  b«fort  Blaek 

Friday.  It  waa  so  before  the  mriki;*  of  'Scvcnty-acTen.  No  Moner 
did  tbv  danger  become  risible,  tbaa  all  marveled  bow  it  coold  have 
come  so  saddenly  upon  the  coantry.  Yet,  in  the  caae  of  tbe  strikei^ 
wo  bad  had  oar  warning  on  tbe  day  snocecdiag  the  ChriataM  of 
'Scrcnty-six. 

The  part  of  Cassandra  is  ever  an  ongratefol  one.  We  an  far 
from  disposed  to  predict  that  the  Commune  will  rage  or  rctgn  bera 
to-morrow  or  next  day.  In  the  bixtory  of  a  people  a  few  yaar* 
count  as  noiliing.  The  industries  of  the  country  wear  for  the  pres- 
ent an  improving  aspect ;  but  tbe  dark  hour  of  oommeroial  depres- 
sion must  come  again,  so  surely  as  tbe  night  succeeda  tbe  day. 
The  plant  which  has  found  root  in  our  soil  must  bo  killed  be- 
fore it  buMts  upon  us  full-blown.  Tlie  powerful  and  grmrtng 
organization  which  now  honeycombs  tbe  country  must  be  laid  low 
before  we  have  forgotten  the  smoldering  iircs  of  Pittsburg  and  tb« 
insurrection  which  extended  through  fourteen  States  of  th«  Umoa 
— an  insurrection  which  dMtroyed  millions  of  property  and  has* 
drodf  of  lives,  in  many  coses  suceessf  ully  dcfic<l  the  local  aotboritiM, 
iiud  fr^r  the  first  time  in  American  bistor}'  rvvealed  its  power  to  aa 
organitfd  tnob. 

No  thoughtful  man  can  dwell  npon  oar  defenseleas  futnre  wit 
oat  fear  and  apprehension,  although  the  great  mass  of  oar 
clo»<^  their  eyes  to  d.angors  past  and  coming.     With  that  i 
quillity  luid  inward  satisf.ietion  with  which  honest  LncTAtiitf  | 
from  the  land  upon  the  wrecking  ship,  does  the  average  American 
mind  view  the  mighty  struggle  now  waging  in  tbe  German  Empira^ 

Yet  never  sinrr  the  rvbelliou  did  a  graver  question  preMOt  itaelf 
for  I  I-     The  Administration  or  the  man  therefore  that  will 

oall  '  1 1  ion  of  Congress  to  the  necessity  of  soppcwing  all  i 

ipinicies  against  tho  Government  and  society,  as  wail  aa  to  tbe  i 
oeasity  of  ra<1i  '       laws,  willhsvei 

wvll  of  fiiiui  >rano«  of  tbe  true 

dition  of  the  social  substrata  which  are  showing  thenaelve*  in 
own  land  can  only  lead  to  lawleMnesa  or  force,  and  perfaape  to  I 
fuHillmont  of  Mr.  Carlylr's  spiteful  epigram,  which  deohuM 
United  States  to  be  bat  "  an  auarcby  plus  a  poU«eiiuui." 


itnre  wit^j 
sar  peop^^l 
same  ^"^^1 
rtiitfgaa^H 
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•  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  recover  the  forms  of  half  a 

Dzon  men,  distLngutshcd  in  the  annals  of  the  country,  and  closely 

sociatcd  with  the  "  Review."    Men  of  letters  were  they  all ;  men 

letters  by  both  prcdileotion  and  practice  ;  men  of  letters,  in  all 

It  two  instances,  by  profession  ;  and  in  these  two  the  literary 

aent  was  probably  the  most  endviring  title  to  fame.     Uryant, 

though  a  journalist,  will  owe  to  poetry  his  immortality  ;  and  Cnsh- 

Bg,  though  a  lawyer,  will  be  longest  remembered  as  a  man  of  great 

ktellectual  versatility,  a  brilliant  writer,  talker,  and  speaker,  a  de- 

>urer  of  books  and  thoughts.     Hillard  was  a  lawyer,  too,  by  pro- 

sion  ;  but  his  legal  career  is  so  completely  eclipsed  by  his  literary 

bhicvements  that  scarcely  a  trace  of  it  remains.     Dana,  Motley, 

lid  Taylor  were  men  of  letters  purely. 

Richard  IIknrv  Daxa,  who  dicil  in  Boston  on  the  2d  of  Febru- 

last,  in  his  ninety-second  year,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 

jRcview,"  which  amounts  to  saying  that  he  was  one  of  the  pio- 

sers  of  literature  in  the  country,  one  of  the  inaugurators  of  the 

erary  life.    He  was  then  in  tlie  practice  of  the  l.iw,  .ibout  twcnty- 

ron  years  old.     His  passion  for  literature  thus  early  prevailed 

over  the  uncongenial  habits  of  professional  life.     His  connection 

i;c  and  kindred  fostered  this  predilection.     "Washington 

>  ho  married  his  sister  and  lived  near  him  in  Cambridge, 

as  a  man  of  geuins,  and,  had  be  been  less  famous  as  an  artist, 

Duld  have  been  eminent  as  a  writer.     Dr.  William  Ellery  Chan- 

ug,  the  philosophical — rather,  one  would  say,  the  imaginative — 

••ttcher,  who  tdok  theology  up  into  the  region  of  the  higher  intel- 

encc,  and  sufTuiied  the  questions  of  religion,  as  well  as  all  other 

neBlions,  with  the  Inminoas  atmosphere  of  thought,  was  his  cousin. 

Imrd  T.  Channing,  Boholar,  writer,  and  critic,  wax  his  intimate 
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associate  and  fellow  laborer  in  the  work  of  establicbing  the  "  Re- 
view."    It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  tbat  influenc«s  hu  [wwi-rful  m 
these,  coinciding  with  strong  individual  tastes,  should  hav^ 
the  young  man  from  purmuits  for  which  he  had  no  keen  r^ 
is  not  to  be  wonderod  at  tbat  the  preparatory  studio«  for  the  B' 
and  Baltimore  bar  were  productive  of  little  pn>fc:«.'<ionnI 
that  the  office  in  Boston  was  soon  closed.     Nor  is  it  to  Ik-  . 
at  tbat  a  brief  course  of  politics  was  enough  for  bis  ambition,  that 
oven  membership  in  the  State  Legislature  "lid  not  satisfy  thp  era 
ings  of  his  mind.     lie  had  no  hunger  for  wealth,  being  raodcmi 
proviiled  for  by  his  patrimony,  and  being  by  disposition  unwi 
no  passion  for  power,  no  desire  for  popularity.     His  nianliu< 
be  bad  a  gixid  deal,  of  a  rare  kind,  appeared  under  other  foi 
the  shape  of  individual  opinions  on  the  questions  that  add: 
themselves  lo  the  intellect.    He  was  one  of  the  foremost  to  recognkse 
the  claims  of  the  new  school  of  poetry  represented  by  Wordiwort 
and  did  bis  part  to  revive  an  interest  in  the  great  writers  of 
classical  epoch  of  English  literature.     As  one  of  the  oditor»  of 
"Kcviow"  he  protested  against  the  dominion  of  didactic  writen 
like  Alexander  Pope,  whoso  star  wa^  then  in  the  a»condant,  and 
with  uncompromising  vigor  defended  the  higher  standard,  wtueh 
waa  ezoessiv^y  unpopular  in  Engl-uid  and   had  no  rcoepUoa  (a 
America.     In  this  task  he  was  an  educator  of  bis  csoantiyincn, 
prophet  of  the  better  future,  which  the  "  Review,"  nnder  the 
Ageraent  of  his  successors,  was  elTectual  in  estaV;  '  V 

|iicces  were  written  for  its  pages  ;  the  "  Easay  i<: 

printed  here ;  here  ap|>eared  his  article  on  the  p<u-m«  of  Wocb- 
in  Allston,  not  at  that  time  related  to  him  by  marriage. 

'  erer  he  wrote  was  characterised  by  a  conservative  purity  of  dioti 
free  from  qiiaintneMes,  aff«w»iitic)n:«,  and  novchir*,  as  well  aa  bjr 
kinilling  force  of  intelligence  which  compelled  attcntino.     He 
felt  in  the  quality  of  his  work,  which  was  intcreatiiig  and  tignil 

,  out,  but  not  much  in  conformity  with  the  prevailing  atan'larda 
Uitv.    His  friend  Bryant,  speaking  of  "Tlx-  Idle  Man,**w1iich 
out  in  numbers,  in  I82I-'22,  and  met  with  a  cold  nit-]ition  fnim  the 

I  general  pablic,  aaid :  "  One  reason  why  it  took  so  liiile  at  ita  firat 

'■{ipagusnoo  vaa  probably  the  hardihood   with  which   it*  author 
I  arts  uf  attracting  the  pii'  and  coo- 

L  ^  .,  :  ,  uc  favor."  .  .  .  .  And  theae - 
wen  not,  the  critio  tbongbt,  relieved  by  the  ' 
by  deMTtptiTe  power,  or  by  ezpreaiioof  of  f evUug.     i  ha 
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rcrely  intellectual.  The  author,  to  use  once  more  the  language 
Mr.  Bryant,  "  loves  to  describe  a  peculiar  and  unhappy  mood  of 
tie  mind,  cherished,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  fatality,  instead  of  being 
ealed  by  the  succession  of  events  and  the  lapse  of  time  ;  drawing 
Ito  its  vortex  all  the  lesser  and  feebler  emotions,  and  making  them 
own  nourishment."  With  all  these  qualifications,  the  critic  calls 
lie  writer  a  man  of  genius,  and  ascribes  to  him  the  highest  literary 
ilities,  a  pervading  and  hallowing  delicacy  of  the  moral  senti- 
ent, and  a  rare  susceptibility  to  the  influences  of  external  nature. 
A  similar  Judgment  the  same  friendly  critic  pronounces  on  Mr. 
ma's  poetry  :  "  There  is  the  same  propensity  to  deal  with  strong 
nd  gloomy  passions,  with  regret,  remorse,  fear,  and  despair  ;  with 
elings  over  which  present  events  have  no  control  except  to  aggra- 
Ite  then>,  and  which  look  steadily  back  to  the  unalterable  past,  or 
forward  to  the  mysterious  future."  The  style  is  pronounced  occa- 
vionally  abrupt  and  harsh,  with  now  and  then  an  unpleasant  homeli- 
Ucss  of  expression.  On  the  whole,  the  praise  is  not  exuberant ;  and 
80  indulgently  disposed  a  critic  as  Mr.  Bryant  must  have  been  is 
idging  of  plaudits,  the  modem  reader,  having  no  personal  prcdilec- 
Bs,  and  educated  in  a  very  difl'erent  school,  may  be  pardoned  for 
litting  a  much  qualified  gratification  from  the  perusal  of  "  The 
ng  Raven,"  "  The  Husband's  and  Wife's  Grave,"  and  "  The  Buc- 
neor."  To  tell  the  plain  truth,  these  poems  are  not  at  present  easy 
'  delightful  reading.  The  occasional  beauties  of  expression,  a  few 
sical  lines,  here  and  there  a  graceful  description  of  some  natural 
t,  do  not  redeem  the  somber  monotony  of  sentiment.  A  course 
lectures  on  Shakespeare,  eight  in  number,  prepared  at  the  in- 
acc  of  Dr.  Channing,  and  read  with  great  acceptance  before  cnl- 
I'ftted  audiences  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  but  never 
i,  are  spoken  of  with  much  enthusiasm  as  precious  contriba- 
the  literature  of  the  subject.  The  study  of  Shakespeare 
tftB  one  to  call  into  action  his  best  powers  as  critic,  expositor,  and 
Oct.  Tlicre  wai  an  unlimited  field  for  his  genius  and  his  grace. 
>  cntjiuitiasm  was  always  kindled  by  the  classic  authors  of  Eng- 
■  it  w:is  not  readily  stirred  by  any  others.  Mr.  Dana  was 
iintalist.  His  tast«  was  exacting,  his  judgment  austere  ; 
however  limit'Cd  his  own  domain,  he  could  enjoy  a  wide  range 
'  d  for  him  by  others.  Perhaps  he  enjoyed  this  the 
■  lis  o^m  range  was  so  narrow, 
it  is  a  favorite  theory  that  Mr.  Dana's  fastidiousness  restrained 
.  tile  exercise  of  his  creative  genius  ;  that,  preferring  quality 
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to  quantity,  he  was  content  to  produce  a  reiy  ftw  picoea  of 
ezcollcnce.     But  this  expUnation  can  hanlly  ba  itcritBil  u  flnaLf 
To  say  nothing  of  obvious  defects  in  the  quality  of  hi*  work  as  far 
as  it  is  acceasible  to  us,  the  natural  constitution  of  hia  mind,  a«  tx-j 
bibited  in  other  ways,  accounts  both  for  the  limited  quantity  of 
intellc-rtnal  production  and  for  a  certain  dryness  and  thinncM  in  i\ 
SubstJinoe.     He  had  no  craving  for  expression,  literary  or  tociaL 
was  a  silent  man,  for  the  most  part.     His  thought*  did  not  readU] 
come  cither  to  bin  pen  or  his  lips.     He  was  deficient  in  the 
of  humor,  and  consequently  in  the  feeling  of  sympathy  with  o<b« 
minds,  which  prompts  communication.     He  was  deliricnt  in  wit,  aoil 
Oonse<juently  was  never  a  delighted  spectator  of  the  nimble  achi«T«« 
ments  of  his  own  mind.     He  observed  and  reflected.     He  read,  too^^ 
and  much  :  but  it  was  in  foreign  literatures,  and  in  the  works  of 
the  elder  bards.     His  acquaintance  with  the  English  riaseics 
intimate.     He  was  well  versed  in  the  politics  of  the  mother  cotwtryj 
wa*  familiar  with  the  attitude  and  the  career  of  her  •tatetontai,  i 
oooJd  talk  well  on  the  current  topics  of  her  society.     Uo  waa,  i 
over,  conservative  in  politics  and  religion.     His  only  ap|ieanuiea  io 
home  politics  was  as  a  champion  of  the  Federalist  party,  and  it ' 
a  general  impression  tliat  in  mntnre  life  his  predilections  were  for 
tha  monarchical  form  of  government.     'When  the  dirisiom 
bHween  the  Unitarians  and  the  Trinitarian.4,  Dr.  Cfaanning ' 
the  one  side  and  Mr.  Dana  on  the  other.     He  waa  then  a  Confl 
,  tionalist.     Subsequently  he  joined  1 1  pal  Church,  and 

quiet  represenUitive  of  high-«'hiirch  j  -, 

The  paHKion  of  his  soul  was  for  Natnm.  Ho  loved  her 
domed.  He  adored  her  in  silence.  In  his  summer  home,  at 
cheater,  a  secluded,  remote,  weird,  and  lonely  place  on  the  i 
far  from  the  public  ro.^d,  tlistnnt  from  human  ilwellingii,  in  <•] 
Niroplicity,  the  poot  loved  to  bc>  alone.  The  toacb  nf  art  waa  DAt 
Ti*ibl«>  about  him  in  fleld  or  wood.  Hefore  the  square  hooae,  de- 
signed, we  believe,  by  Allston,  at  the  foot  of  a  steei  '  'vof 
rook  and  kukI.  stretched  a  wide,  long  beach,  teniun.'\  itb<r_ 
end  by  jagged  masses  of  stone,  and  shelving  so  gradually  thai 
OM  point,  whrn  the  tidu  was  low,  there  waa  ■  broad,  dry 
to  •  wo(><!«.m1  t«lnii<l  which  lay  at  a  little  distaam  from  the 
Titerc  the  poet,  with  form  erect,  hia  flowing  hair  and  beard  blown 
•boat  by  the  wind,  would  walk  up  and  down,  abaorlied  in  thciugii 
•ad  motion.  He  loved  to  bo  aloor  ;  be  destriHl  no  rom|«nioa. 
Mend,  if  be  had  ooc,  waa  mmds  literary  goeat  wbcMC  owet  aeeepi 
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?i|Wec]i  was  his  silence.     Last  summer,  tho  old  man,  thin  and 
,  but  bright  of  mind  and  eye,  sat  on  his  little  piazza  and  looked 
"oni  on  the  ocean  ;  but  he  could  no  more  walk  the  beach.     His  mind 
gone  into  itself. 

WtLLiAJi  CuLLESf  BRYAJfT  WAS  introduced  to  Mr.  Dana  through 
'iiiin  of  " Thanatopsis,"  which  was  published  in  the  "North 
■  I  Review,"  anonymously,  in  1W17.     Its  extraordinary  char- 
ctcT  Hiimulated  the  editor's  curiosity,  and  led  to  a  friendship  which 
*lcd  through  the  years  of  a  long  life.     The  two  men  were  in  most 
spocts  strikingly  dissimilar  in  temperament  and  intellectual  con- 
Neither  in  politics  nor  in  religion  were  they  sympathetic, 
literary  tastes  were  in  accord.     IJoth  were  purists  in  the 
natter  of  style,  and  conservatives  in  the  matter  of  sentiment.     Both 
»vcd  the  classic  authors.     Both  were  contemplative  and  interior. 
)Xh  were  more  inclined  to  silence  than  to  si)eech.     Both  had  the 
ioration  of  Nature,  and  were  obseinrers  of  her  moods.     By  the  sea- 
bore  or  in  the  country,  they  would  be  together,  without  conversa- 
lon,  each  communing  with  his  own  thoughts.     It  is  not  imj)robable 
liat  Mr.  Dana's  admiration  for  "  Tlianatopsis  "  was  .aroused  by  the 
ep  reverence  for  Nature  that  pervaded  its  stately  lines. 
This  solemn  veneration  for  Nature  is,  indeed,  the  characteristic 
the  poem.     It  was  the  first  of  those  studies  which  disclosed  tho 
tal  bent  of  Bryant's  mind.     When  first  printed,  it  was  preceded 
by  four  stanzas,  commonplace  and  conventional  to  an  extraordinary 
fgrec,  which  read  like  a  farewell  to  the  somber  associations  of  the 
rd  New  England  life  and  the  grim  New  England  theology.    The 
runs  thus  : 

Tliis  bitter  cup  at  first  was  given 

Wljon  an^ry  Juttice  frowned  severe, 
And  'tis  the  oteniol  tlooiu  of  Ileaven 

Tliat  mau  must  view  tbo  grave  with  fear. 

t»c  lints  are  .i  fitting  introduction  to  the  poem  which  follows, 

it  is  not  surprising  that  the  editor  printed  them  together.     The 

poem  was  calculated  to  change  the  mood  suggested  by  the 

ll  verses,  which  corrcspon<l  in  i<euttmcnt  to  the  lines  afterward 

added  to  "  Tlianutopsis  "  in  later  editious.     Nature,  the  poet  would 

(  undiT  the  curse.     This  idea  is  directly  expressed  in  the 

;      „      tit,"  afterward  called  "Inwcription  for  the  Entrance  to  a 

Wood,"  wliich  wan  published  along  wltlj  "  Thanalopsig,"  and  im- 

mcdi:  '    r  it : 

iix.— xo.  870.  82 
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....  Th«  primal  cone 
Fell,  it  is  trae,  upon  the  onsinning  Earth, 
Bat  not  in  vengeance.  .  .  . 

Henee,  theae  ahadea 
Are  (till  the  abodes  of  gladness. 

The  "Fragment"  is  warmer  in  feeling  than  " Thanatopsis," 
which  was  written  earlier,  bat  the  key-note  is  the  same.  Both  are 
poems  of  reflection,  passionless  and  colorless.  "  Thanatopsis "  is 
the  more  colorless  and  passionless  of  the  two.  It  is  neither  melan- 
choly nor  gloomy  ;  it  is  simply  stately  and  grave. 

The  piece,  as  originally  published,  was  mach  shorter  than  cor 
version.     It  began  at  what  is  now  the  seventeenth  line — 

Yet  a  few  days  and  thee, 

and  it  ended  sixteen  lines  earlier  than  our  form,  with  the  words — 

And  make  their  bed  with  thee. 

The  Greek  spirit  of  the  poem  is  disclosed  in  the  title  and  in  an 
occasional  phrase  like  the  "  all-beholding  san,"  which  suggests  the 
poets  whom  the  elder  Bryant  loved.  The  writer  himself  thought 
so  little  of  his  production  that  he  threw  it  into  a  drawer  instead 
of  hurrying  away  with  it  to  the  printer.  It  was  apparently  with 
him  a  product  of  reflection  rather  than  a  work  of  creative  genius. 
"  Thanatopsis  "  is  a  meditation. 

Bryant  was  a  lover  of  Nature,  and  a  keen  observer  of  her  forms. 
He  caught  the  sentiment  of  the  woods,  the  birds,  the  flowers,  and  he 
possessed  a  happy  gift  of  expression,  not  always  poetic,  but  accu- 
rate, smooth,  and  graceful.  He  was  not  a  man  of  strong  emotions  ; 
not  a  man  of  many  words.  His  observation  of  Nature  was  more 
remarkable  for  accuracy  than  for  insight.  His  perception  was  less 
sympathetic  than  clear.  It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to 
compare  I^well's  poem  "  The  Bobolink,"  publbhed  in  his  first  little 
volume,  "  A  Year's  Life,"  and  beginning — 

Anacreon  of  the  meadow. 
Drank  with  the  joy  of  spring, 

with  Bryant's  "  Robert  o'  Lincoln,"  one  of  his  last  and  most  delight- 
ful effusions.  Bryant  describes  the  bird,  his  plumage,  his  habits, 
his  domestic  and  home  life,  giving  a  charming  imitation  of  his  note 
sod  a  pretty  pictore  of  bird-existence.    Lowell  attempts  nothing  of 
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Is  kind,  but  makes  one  feci  the  thrilling  glee,  the  heedlessness  and 
rerflowing  joy  of  the  little  songster.     Similnrly  contrasted  are  the 
jioeras  on  "  The  Fountain,"  published  by  the  same  men.    Lowell 
presses  the  soul  of  the  leaping  water,  Hryant  moralizes  on  the  lapse 
'  the  ranning  stream. 
The  temperament  of  Bryant  was  pensive,  inclined  to  sadness. 
the  close  of  his  essay  on  "The  Happy  Temperament,"  printed  in 
early  number  of  the  "  Review,"  occar  the  following  sentences, 
ich  contain  the  key  to  his  poetry  as  well  as  to  his  life  :  "  In 
tlie  melancholy  feelings,  when  called  up  by  their  proper  and 
fttnral  causes,  and  confined  to  their  proper  limits,  are  the  sources 
'  almost  all  our  virtues.     The  temperament  of  unbroken  cheerful- 
is  the  temperament  of  insensibility."    This  philosophy  may 
a  favorite  one  with  the  workers  and  fighters  who  perform  the 
adgory  of  the  world,  and  take  the  blows  that  .ire  aimed  at  re- 
lers  ;  but  it  is  not  congenial  with  poets  or  men  of  letters,  who 
faith  in  sunshine,  and  who  believe  that  in  order  to  be  good 
By  must  be  happy.     The  radiance  in  Bryant's  poetry  is  like  the 
of  sunlight  upon  a  snowy  landscape,  like  the  music  of  a 
ak  singing  a  cheery  ttme  beneath  the  ice.     His  verses  usually 
with  a  thoughtful  moral  which  connects  their  melody  with  the 
ider  experiences  of  a  cha-stened  soul.     An  autumnal  wind  sighs 
rough  the  woods.     The  foliage  is  touched  with  frost. 
Bryant  was  a  man  of  reflection — grave,  serene,  patient.     He 
aedif^ted  his  Muse."     In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  in  March, 
ri,  51r.  Bry.int  thus  described  his  habits  of  life  :  "I  rise  early,  at 
lis  time  of  the  year  about  half-p-ist  five  ;  in  summer  half  an  hour 
'  even  an  hour  earlier.     Immediately,  with  very  little  incumbrance 
'  clothing,  I  begin  a  scries  of  exercises,  for  the  most  part  designed 
expand  the  chest,  and  at  the  same  time  call  into  action  all  the 
kuscles  .ind  articulations  of  the  body.     These  are  performed  with 
damb-bella,  the  very  lightest,  covered  with  flannel,  with  a  pole,  an 
'    intal  bar,  and  a  light  chair  swung  around  my  head.     After  a 
Mur,  and  sometime-s  more,  passed  in  this  manner,  I  bathe  from 
ead  to  foot.  .  .  .  My  breakfast  is  a  simple  one — hominy  and  milk, 
in  place  of  hominy,  brown  bread,  or  wheaten  grits,  or  oatmeal, 
iid.  in  the  season,  baked  sweet  apples.     Tea  and  coffee  I  never 
at  any  time.  .  .  .  My  drink  is  water,  yet  I  sometimes,  though 
rely,  take  a  gl.ass  of  wine.     I  am  .1  natural  temperance  man,  find- 
ing myself  rather  confused   than  exhilarated  by  wine.     I  never 
le  with  tobacco,  except  to  quarrel  with  its  um*.  ...  I  abomi< 
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ol  aiW-    ^ 
nnaiiMM."     ~ 


nato  all  drugs  and  narcotics,  and  have  always  carofoUj  KToidal 
oTcrything  which  epnrx  nature  to  exertions  which  rt  would  nol  ulW- 
wine  iti;ike," 

None  but  a  calm,  equable,  Rclf-poised,  self -con  t&ined 
ticnt,  regular,  not  subject  to  moocU,  unvescd  \>j  "  lusnroaaBMt,' 
unexcitabic,  ooul,  deliberate,  can  pursue  for  years  a  rogiman  Uki 
that  hero  described.  We  doubt  if  another  poet  or  creaUro  mind  in 
the  world  doe^i  or  ever  did  it.  We  say  nothing  against  the  rals 
themselves,  which  are  excellent,  and  must  have  an  admirable  effeel 
on  the  person  who  can  put  them  in  practice.  The  ability  to  put 
them  in  pr.ictice  is  the  marvel.  The  man  who  ha*  the  p«U«o«  ud 
pcr!>everance  for  that  already  possesseii  the  virtae  whidi  ch*  ngi-, 
men  confers.  He  has  the  prudent  disposition  of  the  aago,  haidly 
the  burning  temper  of  the  man  of  genius. 

This  quality  of  calm  pcrnistency  stood  Mr.  Bryant  in  good  i 
a<)  a  literary  man.     Through  tlie  force  it  gave  him  bo  was 
to  begin,  continue,  and  tiniMh  his  translation  of  Homer,  that 
rable   performance    which   sustaineil   and    condoled    him    in 
of  severe  aflliction.     The  tran.nlation  has  not  the  rinu:  and  nior  of 
the  original  ;  it  shows  us  Homer  cha»tcnod  and  sulxiaed  ;  but  it  is. 
faithful,  magical,  refined^  and  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of  the 
linb   vrr.<ion!(.     All    there   ii*   ik   Honx^r.     The   translator  had   tl 
mo<lcsty  US  M'ell  at*  the  judgment  to  stand  behind  the  original 
reproduce  as  much  of  it  as  he  could.     If  be  could  not  reprodac 
the  whole,  ho  would  at  ail  events  forbear  to  eke  out  his  de£ 
with  his  fancio*. 

Mr.  Br}'ant'8  contributions  to  the  "  Review "  extended  oter 
long  eoune  of  yeant,  .and  numbered  in  all  sixteen  pieoM.    Tha 
during  the  greater  portion  of  a  protracted  and  busy  career,  he  fa 
the  fountain  of  good  letters,  and  aided  the  cause  of  riagant  i 
ship  in  the  country.     Tlie  service  he  reodervd  in  this  way 
thtt  most  enduring  and  valuable  kind.    To  rank   him  with 
ligbty  bards  of  the  world — with  H<imer,  Dante.  *^  ''       '        tn 

old  be  to  cast  on  him  the  reproach  of  satire.     '1 

great  oontempor.irie«  in  English  verse  wouM   ' 

icions.     A  pUoe  will  hanlly  bo  assigned  to  hirr. 
a  line  with  the  Victorian  poets  or  the  authon  of  t'i 
Dg  his  ooontTTmen.     liut,  as  a  steadfast  fri  n  !    .' 
,  ha  stambi  prBOminent.     Nona  pvt  sii  mci'  Nt  m  i  "iiuia 
Ids  |>orformanaits  aa  ba,      Posturity  will  add  thia  grao«  to 
that  ia  pboad  oa  iba  haad  of  tba  man  who  nvwr 
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lie  discords  of  the  worldly  life  to  distwrb  the  harmonies  of  his 
|>trit. 

JoHS  LoTHBor  MoTLKT  was  an  infrequent  contributor.  Only 
articles  came  from  his  pen  ;  bnt  they  indicated  original 
»wer8,  clear  and  strong  convictions,  independent  research,  and 
lerary  capacity  of  a  high  order.  Ilis  three  topics  were  "  Peter 
ie  Great,"  "  Balzac,"  and  "  The  Polity  of  the  Puritans  "—three 
topics  as  well  adapted  to  exhibit  an  author's  intellectual  quali- 
ties as  any  that  could  be  selected.  In  his  treatment  of  them  there 
was  nothing  commonplace  or  conventional.  The  historical  papers 
were  not  bald  summaries  of  books  under  review,  but  fresh  studies 
by  a  thoughtful  student  of  affairs  ;  and  the  judgment  on  Balzac 
vras  not  merely  the  impression  of  a  reader  of  the  Frenchman's 
novels,  but  the  opinion  of  an  intelligent  man  on  the  true  province 
af  art  in  works  of  fiction.  Bright  glances  are  thrown  upon  other 
iters,  which  exhibit  a  remarkable  affluence  of  mind.  Of  Goethe 
writes,  in  1847  :  "  We  have  .ilways  considered  him  a  great  uat- 
Uist.  His  pursuit  is  always  truth,  natural  truth,  which  he  de- 
Jfljts  to  track  through  all  its  external  manifestations  up  to  its  living 
hinciples.  He  was  no  monilist,  but  a  student  of  universal  nature, 
bytli  physical  and  metaphysical,  who  watched  the  sprouting  of  a 
jacinth  or  a  passion,  the  combination  of  an  alkali  and  an  acid,  and 
He  conflict  of  the  affections,  the  efflorescence  of  a  carnation,  the 
revolution  of  a  people,  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  all  with  equal 
ttf^ntion.  and  classed  them  all  as  natural  phenomena,  each  as  worthy 
be  studied  as  the  others.  It  is  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that 
many  people  have  discovered  that  he  is  a  very  immoral  writer.  The 
le  persons  should  denounce  the  immorality  of  Professor  Agassiz, 
Bcause,  for  instance,  he  informed  the  respectable  peojile  of  Boston 
tliat,  in  a  certain  family  of  the  liadiata,  every  female  always  mar- 
ries hiT  grandfather." 

Of  another  distinguished  author  ho  writes  :  "  George  Sand  is  no 

robt  a  philojtopher,  and  her  style  is  better  than  that  of  any  modem 

cnch  writer  ;  but  she  always  reminds  ns  of  what  Yorick  told  the 

C<nint  do  B >  in  the  '  Sentimental  Journey,' '  The  only  fault  I 

pT«  to  find  with  your  nation  is  that  you  are  too  serious.' " 

Of  Balzac  himself  ho  says:  "As  for  his  philosophy,  his  prin- 
[»les,  moral,  political,  or  xotual,  he  noems  to  havo  none  whatever, 
looks  for  the  pioturosque  ami  the  striking.  He  studies  scntJ- 
mt<nt8  and  Bensations  from  an  artl-'tio  point  of  view.  Ho  is  a  pfaysi- 
ogDomist,  a  physiologist,  a  bit  of  an  aDatomist,  a  bit  of  a  mcamerir  , 
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a  bit  of  a  geologist,  a  Flemish  painter,  an  uphoUt«rer,  k  miatnk 
cal,  miaanthropical,  skeptical  philosopher ;  but  he  is  no  monUiat,  aaJ 
certainly  no  reformer." 

And  this,  5[r.  Motley  thinks,  is  to  the  writer's  credit  a 
in  fjctiim.     Mr.  Mutley  roads  novels  first  of  all  to  bo  aroaso<L 
declares  himself  "a  little  fatigued  with  the  reforming  tcndeooyi 
writers  of  fiction,  the  authors  who  ure  for  changing  ever 
.ibolishing  everything,  and  who  have  a  radical  objection  to  «« 
thing  in  existence." 

This  is  the  true  literary  spirit  It  is  not  at  all  inconsistent ' 
moral  earnestness,  only  the  moral  earnestness  must  not  l«j  i 
daced  in  the  wrong  place  or  in  the  wrong  manner.  One  may 
a  profound  respect  for  the  conscientious  and  untiring  loal  by 
abuses  are  attacked  and  overcome,  and  yet  dislike  to  see  no* 
devotetl  to  the  work.  "  No  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Motley,  "  the  i 
needs  reformation — the  world  needs  it ;  but  in  the  mean  lime  W 
us  occasionally  be  amused,  and  let  novel  writers  think  lusa  of  n- 
forming  and  more  of  amusing."  If  there  must  be  a  large  infiuioii 
of  French  novels  into  American  literature,  he  would  prefer  mnre  of 
Balzac  and  less  of  Sue  or  Sand.  For  llalxac,  too,  takes  the  wo 
aa  it  is.  He  is  estentially  an  artist  who  accepts  the  materiabi 
society  affords.     If  they  reveal  a  vicii"  '  'lonl 

iiociety,  society,  and  not  the  artist,  is  ri    ,  y'g  1 

torical  works  show  no  lack  of  moral  conviction  ;  his  mtharia 
always  for  the  rciiliy  noble  in  character  and  aohiercment,  ao<I 
reprobation  falls  inevitably  on  the  mean  and  base  ;  bat  he  M  i 
a  dogmatist  or  sectarian.     Of  Puritan  stock  and  nurture,  he  cleailj 
perceived  and  frankly  criticised  the  defects  of  the  Puritan  eii 
aeter,  and  would  not  be  betrayed  into  unjustifiable  eulogium  uf 
beciuse  they  happened  to  be  the  li-  •  x-ssors  of  primdj 

that  he  admire<L     He  has  little  ^  •  writen  who 

Poritanism,  because  democracy,  onintentionatly,  as  he  thinks,  { 
out  of  it.     "The  New  England  fathers,"  ho  saya,  "hail 
of  est3bli»hing  a  dcniocratry.  .  .  .  The  real  reason  wh\ 
cntlc  prinripli!  pn^vatled  wai  hi>caui>«  it  is  a  tme  principle,  and  I 
laoM  it  never  before  tiad  so  fair  a  chance  to  dcrclop  tUelf.  .  .  . 
TiltOM  of  the  Puritans  wcro  many  and  coloanl ;  their  vice* 
few  bat  fonnidable.  '  irore  intolerance,  cmelty,  tyraanjt  i 

bigotry.  .  .  .  They  t .■  to  establish  not  ilbarty  of  ooi 

bnt  the  tme  Clioreh.    The  |M<vple,  oa  saoh,  had  do  rights  at  alL  .| 
A  tme  pictore  uf  those  early  tunes  woold  prBsaat  tUa  qttklBti  I 
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emn,  arbitrary  government  keeping  the  people  as  tight  as  a  drum, 
prying  about,  and  thrusting  its  primitive  and  patriarchal  nose 
into  everybody's  business,  and  meddling  with  the  most  minute  and 
trifling  maticrs."  Bancroft's  history  is  described  as  a  work  of 
genius  rather  than  of  laborious  detail,  which  owed  its  success  to  a 

I*'  vigorous  imagination  and  a  crisp,  nervous  style." 
There  is  an  impression  that  Mr.  Motley  was  an  aristocrat,  exclu- 
bive  and  exalted,  a  defender  of  anti-democratic  institutions.  The 
paragraphs  with  which  the  article  on  "  The  Polity  of  the  Puritans  " 
Boncludes  would  remove  that  impression,  if  any  labored  attempt  at 
Its  removal  were  called  for.  He  counts  it  an  advantage  to  America 
(hat  she  has  no  past,  and  consequently  is  untrammeled  by  tradi- 
iops.  "  America  has  no  past,  but  she  has  a  future.  The  possi- 
ble future  of  this  country  is  as  exciting  to  the  imagination  as  the 
rague  and  fading  pa-st  of  other  lands."  This  sentence  is  followed 
by  a  brilliant  passage,  too  long  for  quotation,  portraying  the  splen- 
Jors  of  the  period  when  the  States,  confederate  and  compact,  num- 
ering  three  hundred  millions  of  freemen,  wUl  be  "  distinguished 
for  progress  in  those  beautiful  arts  which  embellish  life,  and  appeal 
j^_to  the  higher  parts  of  a  nation's  character,  as  well  as  for  those  use- 
^Bul  ones  by  which  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  citizens  are 
^■tecurcd." 

^K      Mr.  Motley  was  an  intellectual  man,  of  high  attainments.     Ilis 
associations  'nnth  wealth  and  refinement  only  added  grace  and  dig- 
lAity  to  a  nature  of  rugged  nobility,  and  made  him  a  prophet  of 
knmane  ideaa  among  people  whom  Matthew  Arnold  describes  as 
M>arbarians,"  namely,  the  so-called  upper  classes  of  society.     It  is 
|o  unusual  for  intellect  and  conscience  and  noble  art  to  be  associated 
opulence  and  social  position  that  such  an  example  as  Mr.  Mot- 
Icy  presented  should  bo  held  in  special  honor.     His  place  in  Anieri- 
tan  literature  is  his  own.     It  is  pleasant  to  find  iu  the  pages  of  the 
'  Review  "  so  clear  a  presage  of  his  fame.  I 

Of  the  sir  men  we  have  chosen  for  our  portrait-gallery,  Cai.kb 
Crsittvo  was  the  most  ropioius  and  varied.     The  index,  mentions 
iiirty-five  articles  from  his  pen.     liis  subjects  were  of  great  diver- 
ity  :   law,  civil  aud  criminal,  in  principle  and  practice,  national, 
itcmational,  municipal  ;  history  ;  biography  ;  education  ;  botany  ; 
\  ;  the  civil  nnd  legal  condition  of  women  ;  coal  ; 
irc  ;  in  fact,  almoxt  everything  that  was  of  interci«t 
1  hid  oont*raporari<>9,  from  Porri's  "  Roman  Nights  "  to  the  civili- 
'zatloD  of  Central  America.    lie  always  wrote  with  a  free  hand  and 
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witli  fnllness  of  infonnation.  His  interest  in  HRxican  and 
Ammcan  problems  was  particolariy  keen.  He  wmn  perfectly  u 
home  with  Spanish  affaire,  and  Be«med  familiar  with  lh«  vaat  raoga 
uf  subjectii  connected  with  them.  His  papers  were  not  rvmaricabl* 
for  brilliancy  of  style  or  richnees  of  saggwtion.  They  oootaintd 
few  touches  of  sarprising  talent,  none  of  genius  ;  bat  they  aboaaded 
in  good  sense,  and  were  never  deficient  in  learning.  There  is  natw 
the  Iciul  approach  to  le\-ity  ;  the  tone  is  high,  the  thooght  is  graTO 
and  weighty.  Even  such  a  theme  as  "  Boccaocio'fl  Deoameftm " 
does  not  tempt  him  to  depart  from  his  osnal  deootum. 

lliis  versatility  of  mind  was  in  part  answerable  for  a  oob 
impression  that  Mr.  Cashing  was  snperfioial  and  even   aliallaw.< 
The  generality  of  men  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  interest  in  man; 
subjects  ia  compatible  with  thoroaghnese,  accuracy,  or  depth.    Si 
lets  are  they  disposed  to  think  that  interest  in  many  sabjccia  b 
oompatible  with  moral  sincerity.     Elamc«tn(«9  is  ttftually  aasoctaled 
with  narrownasN  of  some  kind.     Intensily  uf  conrictioo,  and  cvs 
heartiness  of  conviction,  goes,  it  is  conjectured,  with  monotoay  i 
opinion.     The  prejudice  is  countenanced  by  many  facts  of  > 
ex[ierieuce.     It  ia  true  that  in  most  cases  steadinew  of  noffal ! 
ing  and  fixedness  of  opinion  are  found  together.    Tbe  eurrent 
strongest  in  the  stream  which  in  mont  confined  between  prvcipitod 
banks.     When  the  banks  arc  removi^d  tins  watar  sprsads  out  into  a 
Ktill  insnh,  and  soon  becomes  stagnant.     All-«ided  people  are  proa* 
to  be  moral  skeptics.     They  can  not  give  thenuvlTM  to  a  nagle 
oansfr— they  can  not  attach  themselves  to  a  party  or  bo  devotees  of  a 
cwd.     It  is  by  limiting  the  gase  to  one  view  that  the  will  beeomsa 
flxad  and  the  enmtioti  centere<l.     LargeoMS  and  openness  of  vinoa 
are  almost  always  attended  by  fluetuaticui  In  the  moral  senae.    Pa 
tiaanship  in  jMH-uliar  to  the  fanatical    Men  like  <^oribe,  whom  Mat-j 
thew  Arnold  calls  "  the  trreatest  critic  perhapn  that  has  arvr  ItTcd,"] 
aooordiog  to  Mr.    ^                     'ur  moral  nor  inuaoraL      Anl 
i^rdinary  power  of   con       :                >  would  have  been  out  of 
proportion  to  the  inordinate  Tersatility  of  an  intpUect  liku  MrJ 
acting's,  who  should  hare  been  endowed  wHb  a  i 
to  balance  the  vigor  of  his  meittal  prom  si  i. 
of  men  who  have  been  grmter  in  intellect  than  he  was,  and  ' 
n-^  -  <---\y  ijrcat  in  oon!ici<<tMw%  arc  scarcrl  -  *-  *'     -    =r-     fori 
I.                  for  the  niOMt  |tart,  br«n  attaehi 
cal  or  rrligious,  w'                'ned   their  g<  ,'0- 

Utivo  limitA,  and  i  :   —   uuy  wide  czciu ..^...udk 
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They  were  shut  up  to  a  view,  though  their  vision  may  have  been 
far-reaching  and  their  glance  penetrating.  Mr.  Ciishing  belonged 
to  the  least  restricted  of  the  learned  profcBsions.  and  lived  in  a  com- 
munity which  countenanced  the  widest  diversity  of  opinion  on  all 
subjeuts.  That  he  was  an  able  man  oa  well  as  a  versatile  one  waa 
proved  in  many  public  and  extra-professional  ways.  That  he  was 
an  enlightened  and  humane  man  is  evidenced  in  many  of  his  writ- 
ings. That  he  was  capable  of  large  \-iews  appeara  abundantly  in 
the  papers  we  have  described. 

The  question  of  the  legal  and  social  condition  of  women  is  one 
that  calls  forth  strong  opinions  on  either  side,  and,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other,  tests  the  independence  of  disputants.  Two  of  51r. 
Cushing's  articles  treated  this  matter.     The  article  on  "The  Legal 

^Condition  of  Woman"  was  printed  in  April,  1828;  that  on  "The 
cial  Condition  of  Woman''  in  x\pril,   1836.      In  neither  paper 
Iocs  the  writer  take  the  position  of  the  modem  reformer  ;  he  does  ; 

'"not,  that  is  to  say,  advocate  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  wo- 
men ;  but  he  docs  make  distinctions  and  lay  down  principles  which 
triko  at  the  heart  of  much  popular  prejudice.     The  technical  opin- 

Hons  arc  conventional,  but  the  general  course  of  argument  is  hu- 
mane.    "  We  do  not  propose  to  ourselves,"  he  remarks  in  the  first 
rlicle,  written,  it  must  be  remembered,  fifty  years  ago,  "  to  set  up 

Ffor  the  female  sex  any  extravagant  standard  of  legal  privilege,  nor 
to  lay  lance  in  rest  for  the  support  of  quixotic  pretensions,  in  her 
behalf,  fo  political  or  municipal  rights  adverse  to  those  of  the  male 
sex.  The  constitution  of  nature,  ordained  by  no  human  conven- 
tions, recorded  in  no  fundamental  charter  of  government  or  petition 
of  rights,  but  WTittcn  over  the  face  of  the  universe,  and  stamped 
indelibly  upon  the  very  organization  of  our  race,  has,  we  conceive, 
V'     '    "    '  '   ri  whether  the  female  sex  should  exercise  political 

i\  ■  _        \  with  men."     On  the  next  page  he  writes  :  "We 

do  not  eAtecm  it  any  hardship,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  property 
of  an  unmarried  female  is  taxed  without  being  represented.     Taxa- 
tion procures  for  property  the  protection  of  the  body  politic;  and' 
neither  the  alien  friend  who  rlaims  the  safegu.ird  of  our  laws,  nor 

I  the  unmarried  female,  nor  the  minor,  whoso  estate  the  government 
{uaratiteeK  against  domestic  (>illagc  and  hostile  invasion,  has  just 
to  complain  of  ■  ■  from  elective  privileges."     He  pro- 

I  against  the  "  [lerm  ility  of  divorce,"  and  doubts  whether 

any  nation  will  over  renew  the  exjwrimi'nt,  wliich  was  tried  in  France 
daring  tba  Rcvulution,  when  marriage  waa  re^lace<l  to  a  anion  so 
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loose  and  transitory  that  it  wau  dcsorihed  a«  "  the  sacrament  of  ndl 
tery."  But  ho  contends  that,  even  with  all  the  bcnelita  confe 
on  woman  by  the  irregular  interposition  of  the  courts  of  rkanc 
"her  legal  condition  its  honorable  neither  to  the  genenwity  nor  to 
the  gooil  senile  of  that  sex  which  alone  cxereiKejt  the  right  of  entab- 
lishing  laws."  In  particular  he  takes  exception  t<>  the  inii|uitos 
disposition  of  married  women's  property,  and  to  the  absurd  mil 
of  masculine  and  feminine  re.*ponsibility  in  ca.'-       '  tr  in 

crime.     Not  only  are  the  \*Titcr'»  views  on  thes*;  ^   .  ''Hgly 

liberal  and  reasonable,  but  the  causes  of  the  iniquity  complained 
are  indicated  with  a  sagacity  which  remind*  the  reader  occattiq 
of  the  investigations  of  Sir  Ilcnry  Maine,     lie  alludes  to  the  4 
cation  of  woman  in  primitive  Greece — to  the  female  deities, 
Juno,  Proserpina,  Venus,  ^dinerrn — ua  indicating  the  respect 
to  the  sex  by  these  people,  and  cites  Andromache  and  Pcnvlopc 
beautiful  examples  of  conjugal  truth  and  virtue.     Of  coor 
affirms  that  "  Christianity  proved  infinitely  efficacious  in  elei 
the  character  and  condition  of  woman  "  ;  but  the  drift  of  bis 
position  is  to  show  the  prevailing  tafluence  of  inteUigmt  coctc 
under  ration.il  civilization. 

The  attentive  study  of  these  two  articles  has  imprcMcd  uo  <lc«pl 
with  the  essential  earnestness  of  Mr.  Cuahing's  mind.     In  qiialit 
aa  well  as  in  quantity,  in  depth  as  welt  as  in  fluency  and  swifte 
he  WB«  remarkable.     Had  he  bwn  lew  uniremal,  he  would  hare 
Smd  more  famous.     The  variety  of  his  gifts  wa*  o^in.^t  hia  popor, 
lar  influence.     The  old  New-Iuiglander  can  not  eadly  diaabusv  bin 
self  of  the  belief  in  Mr.  Ciixhing's  alleged  tergiTtyrMUioaa  and  polil 
ical  infideliticK ;  but  local  prejudices  arc  temporary,  after  all, 
substantial  (|uaUties  of  mind  stand  vindicated  at  laaL     If  wbat 
Faraday  aaid  is  true,  that  "  in  knowledge  that  man  ivniy  is  to 
ooot«mned  and  despised  who  is  not  in  a  state  of  tmuition," 
Cuidiing  hau  nothing  to  fear  from  the  judgment  of  {)o«tcri(y. 

Of  the  Mix  men  our  space  allows  us  to  dcKribc,  the  moat  oof 
contributor  to  the  "  Kcview,"  next  to  Mr.  Cuabing,  waa  Gboi 
SmxuAX  IIiLLARD.     *'  'lofl  number  twenty-two,  aad  are 

d  iTorae  themes — law,  •  <.  history,  literature  in  many  1 

Ltu-rary  subjects  wore  dnarly  hi»  fsvoritci.    Ho  waa  mm 

literary  man,  and  a  literar -^    '  — ■—  —  ' '       -i.:— •  ^ 

arly,  elegant,  studious,  h< 

aec  I  in  language,  tsnlbuujMlio  ym  clou  %il 

his  J..--.-  ..  among  the  ririnr.r»  •>f  American  taite.     Vrom 
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e  gave  promise  of  intellectual  distinction,  as  a  student  at  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  School  and  at  Harvard  College.     His  mental  accomplish- 
ments admirably  qualified  him  to  teach  at  the  Round  Hill  School 
at  Northampton,  and  dictated  the  choice  of  him  as  the  first  Dean 
of  the  Boston  Latin  School.     His  associates  were,  from  first  to  last, 
lie  most  brilliant  intellects  of  his  day.     His  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ora- 
ion,  in  1843,  on  "  The  Relation  of  the  Poet  to  his  Age,"  was  an 
ivcnt  in  the  history  of  academic  addresses.     We  recollect  well  the 
ect  produced  by  the  finished  periods,  the  graceful  delivery,  and 
e  fine  intellectual  enthusiasm,  on  the  throng  that  crowded  the 
urrh  in  Cambridge  when  the  effort  was  made.     In  1847  the  genius 
■ftin  broke  forth  in  twelve  lectures  on  Milton,  delivered  in  Tremont 
Temple,  before  the  audience  of  the  Lowell  Institute. 

Though  educated  for  the  law,  the  companion  of  lawyers,  and  to 

rac  extent  a  j)ractitioner,  his  taste  was  for  elegant  letters.     His 

extensive  acquaintance  with  books  and  his  loving  appreciation  of 

em  came  out  on  all  occasions,  and  in  every  form  of  expression  ; 

affluent  and  brilliant  conversation,  correspondence,  newspaper 

and  magazine  \mting8,  interest  in  young  authors,  and  veneration 

for  the  clashics  of  all  nations.     Ho  was  .i  diligent  reader  and  an 

accurate  master  of  style.    A  sensitive  organization  rendered  him 

ielicntely  appreciative  of  the  finer  aspects  of  all  questions,  confin- 

g  him  rather  to  the  ffisthetic  side  of  problems.     That  he  was  no 

former,  in  the  harsh,  aggressive  sense,  need  not  be  said.     He  was 

lot  bom  to  thunder  and  lighten,  and  beat  evils  down  to  the  ground, 

t  bin  nature  revolted  against  inhumanity,  and  his  heart  was  always 

I  the  side  of  mercy.     In  the  terrible  days  of  the  Fugitive-Slave 

aw  excitement,  when  the  opinions  to  which  he  was  most  sensitive 

re  on  the  side  of  what  was  deemed  oppression,  fugitive  slaves 

unil  refuge  and  shelter  in  his  house.    The  situation  of  the  African 

!c  in  America  excited  his  deep  commiseration,  and,  though  ho 

ruck  no  blow  in  their  behalf,  he  did  his  part  to  create  the  humaner 

otiment  which  ultimately  decreed  its  emancipjition. 

Wo  have  not  space  to  dwell  on   Mr.  Hillard's  literary  perform- 
ces.    We  can  not  even  name  the  works  of  his  diligent  hand.     His 
liographical  sketches  were  vivid  and  lifelike.     His  edition  of  Spen- 
had  a  high  reputation.     His  "  selections  "  from  Landor  gave  to 
I  "  '  but  c<xientric  writer  a  certain  vogue,  and  revealed  to 

lid  some  of  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  hi.H  gtylc.    The 
^Sii  Montlitt  in  Italy  "  was  for  many  years  the  very  best  work  of  its 
[id,  and  still  holds  a  |ilaoc  among  the  most  valuable.     Numerous. 
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literary  and  official  addresses  attest  the  extent  of  his  mental 
and  the  richness  of  his  mental  endowment.  School-books,  cont 
choice  gems  of  literature,  raised  the  standard  of  rlr  "  fit 

in  the  places  of  public  education.     His  tine  toucl  vt 

where,  in  illustrative  rocord   and  criticism.     Bnt  what  wo  lieainr 
especially  to  note  is  the  unerring  sagacity  of  his  literary  jtidgneot, 
as  displayed  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Review."     Two  contributioiu^  in 
particular,  show  this — a  review  of  Lowell's   "  A  Year'a 
1841,  and  an  article  on  Mrs.  Browning's  "  Prometheus  Boond^ 
"Seraphim,"  in  1842.     It  may  seem  a  thing  not  at  all  rci: 
tlmt  a  critic  of  the  smallest  pretension  should  discern  the 
of  |>oets  so  striking  in  power  as  Mrs.  Browning  and  James  Re 
Lowell,  whose  fame  has  penetrated  to  every  class  of  reaJen. 
to  pronounce  a  verdict  on  writers  entirely  unknown  by  literary  i 
port,  writers  of  a  new  school,  and  a  school  of  m.Trki'<l  jHH^uliaritioa,  I 
no  easy  task  ;  and  to  pronounce  a  verdict  which  subsequent  jutl 
ment  will  sustain,  implies  perception  of  no  mean  order.     And  ti 
is  what  Mr.  Ilillard  did.     Ills  recognition  of  the  newly  rerMlc 
genius  is  as  hearty  as  could  be  desired  ;  and  his  criticism  is  aa  fina' 
as  it  is  frank. 

Mr.  Ilillard  was  one  of  tho  earliest  scholars  in  German.     It  tail 
snr[>risc  to  read,  in  1842,  so  nice  a  translation  aa  the  following 
Heine's  "  Pine  and  Palm" : 

Where  polar  froats  are  sharp  and  lon((, 

A  sintrlo  pine-tre«  grows. 
It  sloeps ;  and  winter  round  it  wenves 

A  robe  of  loe  and  snow. 

Its  dreams  recall  a  lonely  palm 

Tbnt,  far  in  Eastern  lands, 
Bjr  ctif»  that  glovr  with  tropic  heat, 

In  nioomlng  sflenco  stands. 

The  contributions  of  Batard  Tatlor,  the  lait  of  oorfrieada,  ( 

d,  number  bnt  two,  and  these  short  literary  notirca  m«r«Iy; 

a  review  of  Swinbiime'H  "  Lans  Veneru-  '  I't  tif  ll>o  iiorma  nf 

Fitz-Ureene  Ilatleck.     Hiey  are  characti . .....  :  ,  the  manly,  hearty, 

honvst,  rather  bluff  qualities  of  th«  writcr'a  mind,  and  give  evi.<enc« 
of  hia  homago  to  thf  1'  rt,  Imt  (iihrrwiM  are  nut  romarksblfli. 

Mr.  IViylor  was  a  won     ,:  in  letters  ;  not  a  gvnlni.  not  an 

in  of  high  rank  ;  but  a  patient,  pcracvering.  loyal,  ar>  I 

dent  ta  UtccBtore ;  ambitiona  and  aalf-iiawrting;  bat  BLogic-ic 
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ed,  and  lofty  of  aim.     From  the  beginning  to  the  end, 

tys  and  everyrvhere,  he  was  the  man  of  letters,  consecrated  to 

^0  task  of  jjuttiiig  into  literary  form  the  oLser\'ations,  experience?, 

notions,  and  aspirations  of  life.    Hi«  ideal  artist  was  Goethe,  whose 

llmness  ho  sought  to  attain,  whose  universality  he  aspired  to  ema- 

te.    lie  never  forgot  that  he  was  an  author — author  by  profession, 

Dt  from  necessity,  but  from  love  of  the  craft.     As  a  traveler,  he 

thought  to  note  down  what  he  saw,  in  letters  and  books,  and 

untiring  in  his  diligence  to  master  everything  that  went  to 

ke  his  letters  and  books  worth  reading — languages,  historical 

Pts,  local  peculiarities,  national  traits,  antiquities,  arts,  the  intlu- 

icc  of  institutions  and  men.     His  method  was  rather  the  method 

'  painstaking  labor  than  of  quick  insight.     On  one  occasion,  after 

ening  vnlh  great  interest  to  a  lecture  on  Moscow,  a  hearer  said 

him  that  his  method  recalled  a  visit  he  had  made,  a  few  days  bc- 

>re,  to  the  studio  of  Church,  who  had  on  his  easel  the  celebrated 

cture  of  Niagara.    The  painting  was  considerably  advanced,  and 

be  visitor  put  to  the  artist  the  obvious  question,  "  How  soon  will 

ie  work  be  tinixhed?"    The  artist  measured  the  canvas  with  his 

fe,  and  quietly  said  that,  at  the  rate  of  his  proceeding,  so  many 

fcys  in  the  week,  so  many  hours  in  the  day,  the  picture  would  be 

t>rapleted  in  about  two  weeks.    He  worked  steadily,  gaining  ground 

Soh  by  inch,  and  was  certain  that,  if  each  detail  was  conscientiously 

secuted,  the  final  result  would  be  b.'irmonious  to  the  eye  and  true 

nature.     Mr.  Taylor  was  struck  and  gratified  by  the  comparison. 

I  Yes,"  said  he,  "that  is  the  way.    Put  the  parts  together,  and  you 

Ice  tbc  whole."     But  this  is  not  the  way  of  genius  ;  and  genius,  it 

i  commonly  allowed,  Mr.  Taylor  had  not.     He  may  have  had  what 

lore  serviceable,  but  he  had  not  that. 

be  translation  of  "  Faust "  tells  the  story.     It  is  a  remarkable 

lerary  achievement,  a  wonder  of  accomplishment.     The  second 

rt  of  the  poem,  especially,  is  a  miracle  of  patience,  fidelity,  and 

^yalty  to  the  original  master.     He  might  have  evaded  the  respon- 

jiljty  of  turning  it  into  English.     He  might  have  pleaded  the 

Ifliculty  of  the  task,  its  unprofitableness,  its  thanklessness.      He 

iglit  Lave  echoed  the  disrespect  in  which  that  portion  of  the  poem 

held  by  critics  and  admirers  of  Ooethe,  in  his  own  country  as 

'icTc.     But  no  ;  the  task  of  tr.inslating  the  dr.%ma  had 

in,  an<l  roust  be  performed  unflinchinply,  cost  what  it 

^ght  in  time  atid  toil.     Goetho  had  written  it  and  sent  it  forth, 

id  no  loyal  friend  of  Goethe  would  slight  it. 
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For  reputation,  influcnc«,  support,  happiness,  Sfr,  Taylor 
ed  to  literature.     It  was  the  occupation  of  his  time,  bis  rvconne  in 
strength,  hi*  solace  in  lonelinesa  and  depression  of  s]>iritJL 
books  ■were  his  joy  and  his  crown.     He  lived  in  and  by  lite 
literature,  in  whatever  form  it  presented  itself — journalism,  loctu 
ing,  poetry,  fiction,  the  making  of  books.     Though  resolvwl  to  i 
his  full  and  exact  duty  to  the  Government  that  si-nt  him  as  minis 
to  Germany,  his  deep-seated  purpose  was  to  write  the  life  of  the  nu 
whose  genius  he  so  much  revered.     The  literary  ambition  tilled 
heart,  and  made  him  all  but  insensible  to  the  public  honors  tt 
were  heaped  upon  him. 

He  was  not  an  aristocrat  in  literature ;  he  wao,  however  ami 
tious  and  soaring,  content  to  be  a  door-keeper  at  the  house  tif  tli 
supreme  monarch  of  art.     Ho  was  a  ser^-ant,  often  a    '      '  '"H 
doing  drudgery,  unwillingly  but  still  proudly,  lamen 
vocation  of  the  man  of  letters  was  no  more  respecteil,  but  deU 
mined,  for  his  part,  to  hold  it  in  supreme  honor,     tie  would  hav 
appreciated,  had  he  been  alive  to  witness  it,  the  tribute  paid  by  tl 
printers  of  I>eip»ic  to  the  man  wiio  bad  himself  been  a  printer. 

He  bad  the  conservatism  and  the  radicalism  of  the  man  of  le 
tars.    He  knew  how  slow  and  toilsome  was  the  progrem  of  lit 
art,  and,  from  reverence  of  soul,  forbore  to  smite  the  creatiotw  i 
the  human  intellect,  which  represented  so  much  fiationt  labor, 
none  knew  better  th.in  he  the  force  of  thought  to  pulverize  systettia, 
and  the  necessity  of  opening  a  way  through  institutions  for  qv\ 
thought  to  flow.     Ilia  "  )ta.«qno  of  the  Oods "  .and  "  Deuenlioal 
were  attempts  to  express  in  poetic  form  philosophical  idttaa  at  oa 
destructive  and  constructivo^ideas  born  of  the  most  aadadc 
speculation,  and  yet  fraught  with  reconciling  and  healing  riitiM. 

Such,  in  our  judgment,  was  Bayard  Taylor.     T'   '' 
that  have  been  spoken  of  in  connection  with  t . 
unlike  them,  one  and  all,  as  scarcely  to  belong  among  tfa«m — ji 
their  brother  in  spirit  .%nd  in  Inbor,  one  of  the  men  who  hars  gii 
dignity  and  beauty  to  litcratuni  in  America. 

O.  B.  VwnmawuM, 


A  PLEA  FOR  SPORT. 


That  exercise  is  the  primary  condition  of  vigorous  health, 
whether  of  body  or  of  mind,  is  a  truth  underlying  every  rational 
tieme  of  physical  or  intellectual  culture  :  the  most  valuable  acqai- 
ition  of  a  course  of  schooling  is,  not  the  knowledge  that  we  gain, 
but  rather  the  mental  discipline,  and  the  development  of  our  facal- 
tiea  ;  and  the  greatest  good  to  be  derived  from  bodily  exercise  is, 
not  so  much  the  increased  strength  and  agility,  as  the  improved 
tone  of  the  whole  system.  Further,  our  physical  and  our  mental 
•states  have  a  reciprocal  action  upon  one  another,  and  a  man  can  not 
be  said  to  possess  mens  perfectly  sana  unless  he  at  the  same  time 
enjoys  corpus  santiin.  Tlie  ancient  Greeks  and  even  the  Romans, 
however  defective  their  knowledge  of  physiology  may  have  been, 
appear  to  have  bad  a  singularly  clear  conception  of  this  truth  ;  and 
tlie  importance  attached,  more  particularly  by  the  former,  to  bodily 
exercise  as  a  neces!?ani-  part  of  a  youth's  education,  shows  that  they 
had  a  truer  and  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the  nature  of  man  than 
most  of  our  modem  educators. 

Wo  hear  a  great  deal  of  declamation  about  the  dignity  of  labor. 
We  jiroposc  to  say  something  about  the  dignity  of  play.  And,  as 
the  soci.al  position  of  a  man  is  oftentimes  determined  by  hia  sup- 
po.Hcd  descent  from  some  historical  or  legendary  personage,  it  will 
perhaps  dignify  our  modem  games  and  sports  if  they  can  he  shown 
to  trace  thvir  petligrees  back  to  the  games  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  Latin  biographer,  Cornelius  Nepos,  would  fain  apologize 
to  his  Roman  patrons  for  mentioning,  in  the  life  of  Epaminondas, 
among  the  accomplishments  of  that  great  general,  that  ho  was  a 
graceful  dancer,  and  that  he  excelled  as  a  player  of  the  tlut<-.  'WTiat 
in  ontt  country  be  perfectly  decorous,  will  in  another  be  con- 
d  unl>vcomi«g,  says  the  historian  ;  wo  make  the  same  apology, 
if  u{)\)logy  ia  required,  for  tracing  back  to  Grecian  antiquity  the 
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child's  play  of  "  riding  a  stick  " — a  form  of  amusemcut  which 

laus  and  Socrates  did  not  disdain  to  practice.     VVhetbor  the  bo; 

game  kuuwn  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  chjtrinda  waa 

oookltis,"  a«  Struti  contended,  or  "  frog  in  tlie  middle,"  an  Arbatl 

held  it  to  bo,  is  of  little  importance,  thougli  the  two  iwbolan  vi 

nearly  came  to  bloWH  in  diBcuseiug  the  question.     It  i*  HUfTi 

ua  to  know  that  thetie  familiar  plavH  of  ruodcru  English  b>'  \ 

least  an  analogue  among  the  ancient  Greeks.     We  have  it  om 

less  authority  than  that  of  the  father  of  history  that  ball>pl.'«yin 

was  practiced  by  the  Lydinnx  before  his  time.     In  Ilnifaor  « 

the  Princess  of  Corcyni  and  lier  handtnaidenst  I-  ■!  ■  ir 

moments  with  this  sport.     Indeed,  there  are  fi 

games  and  sports  which  have  not  their  more  or  less  exact  eoanUr- 

parts  in  classic  antiquity  ;  of  many  of  them  tr.<kr<  ' 

been  found  even  among  the  relics  and  monunh 

m.in — in  the  cave-dwellings  of  France,  the  lake-dwellings  of  tiwitZ' 

erland,  and  the  mounds  of  oar  We.Htern  States. 

Our  holidays,  too,  have  their  counterparts  io  tb«  ancient  t 
'Hie  obsjrvance  of  New- Year 's-day  ami  many  of  the  usagM 
neottsl  with  it  are  reminiitcenoes  of  the  Saturnalia  of  the  Rotai 
which  occurred  at  about  the  same  period  of  the  year.    The  Hi 
of  All-Fooln'-day  is  aliio  a  survival  of  tl,  tii 

during  the  Saturnalia,  when  all  so<'ial  <1i 

ment  in  abeyance.    The  observance  of  Mny-<iay,  the  lioman^i 
lift,  or  festival  of  Flora,  b  another  link  connecting  our  modem 
zation  with  that  of  ancient  Ilome.     And  it  i*  worthy  of  note 
intim-itely  aMsociatod  with  n.<ligion  were  all  thooo  fi-stivals  of  Ul 
quity.    Christianity  pn^Kcrvinl  this  association  of  popular  ami 
with  rtdigious  obsen'ance,  simply  snbstitatinjst  for  the  god* 
heroes  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  the  hartlly  leas  m 
worthies  who  figured  in  its  own  early  biatory.     Too  often 
semi-religiooB  festivals  degenerated  into  occasions  of  debanohi 
Mid  iiccTi''       -    i*  but  for  all  that  we  must  ro<H>gniM  tbo 
of  the  u!  I  Mn.'king  to  dignify  with  rcUgiotH  laaoeiattoM 

•ports  anil  p.ijitimi-«  of  the  lower  ordtiry  of  society. 

Prom  Itomc  wo  derived  the  original  of  our  citric  ji 
80,  too,  the  rcligioiu  institutions  of  Rome  hAvo  had  a  potent 
MWe  in  deter' 
OrMoe  WM  tl  .  .,.  .    t 
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latized  physical  culture.  Athletic  exercises  were  always  held  in 
lie  highest  honor  in  Greece  ;  the  different  games,  as  the  Isthmian, 
lie  Olympic,  etc.,  were  events  of  the  highest  national  importance,  as 
I  evidenced  hy  the  custom  of  rcckoaing  time  by  Olympiads,  that  is, 
the  intervals  of  four  years  between  the  regular  celebrations  of  the 
Jlympic  games.  It  is  as  though  we  were  to  reckon  time  according 
the  occurrence  of  our  international  industrial  exhibitions. 
What  a  contrast  to  all  this  is  presented  by  Egypt,  that  land  of 
icks  without  straw,  over  which  the  rock-hewed  Sphinx,  .st.aring 
«t«mity  out  of  countenance,  keeps  watch  and  ward  as  she  scornfully 
looks  down  upon  human  desire  and  pitilessly  mocks  at  the  vanity  of 
buman  wishes  !  Baptized  in  the  blood  and  bathed  in  the  sweat  of 
iivery,  she  is  a  monument  of  unrecompcnsed  labor,  and  with  her 
[inderous  weight  has  effaced  all  semblance  of  joy  from  the  land 
rer  which  she  broods.  Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  whether 
the  propinquity  of  the  bleak  and  silent  deserts,  or  some  baleful 
■train  of  melaucholia  in  the  race,  or  some  unexplained  climatic  influ- 
toe,  it  so  happens  that  Egypt  has  ever  been  a  land  enshrouded  in 
poom,  knowing  nothing  of  the  joy  of  life. 

The  01}'mpic  games,  first  instituted  in  honor  of  a  local  deity,  in 
course  of  time  drew  to  themselves  competitors  eager  to  enter 
'  lists  from  all  the  surrounding  states  of  Hellenic  origin.     That 
I  of  the  most  illustrious  champions  in  these  games  had  altars 
to  their  memory  in  the  Olympian  Plain,  and  that  worship 
F^Mud  to  them  as  to  gods,  is  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in 
atliletic  prowess  was  held  among  the  Greeks.    Athens  showed 
val  in  the  more  practical  shape  of  an  award  of  five  hundred 
•  to  her  successful  athletes  ;   while  Sparta  rewarded  her 
kljrrapionikai  by  assigning  them  to  the  post  of  danger  and  of  honor 
battle.     They  were  her  Legion  of  Honor. 

No  man  was  permitted  to  contend  for  the  prize  in  the  Olympian 
tmca  unless  he  was  of  pure  Hellenic  blood,  a  frecm.in,  and  of  good 
Athletes  flocked  to  enter  the  lists  from  the  distant  colonies  in 
,  northern  Africa,  and  the  West.     Our  modem  contests  of  marks- 
manship v  us  some  idea  of  the  emotions  excited 
the  y                                rice  of  the  Olympic  festival.     TTie  arts 
rchitocture,  sculpture  and  painting— contributed  toward  raak> 
the  scene  of  these  giimcn  in  rvcry  way  worthy  of  its  world-wide 
[»own.     Of  thi'  many  tciiiiilcs  crccti-d  in  the  saoreil  grove  of  Altiii 
line  df»igned  by  the  architect  Libon  ;  it  w.is  a  fitting  shrine  for 
iiidiat's  masterpiece — the  seated  statue  of  Zeus  Olympius  wrought 
VOL.  cxxvm.— »o.  870.  83 
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in  ivory  inlaid  with  gold.  This  temple,  ornamented 
sculptures  and  paintings  of  that  day  or  any  day,  and  rich  in  tocitc 
offering!)  from  states  and  indiridtials,  must  evontnally  have  IwoomA 
a  vcrit:il)le  museum  of  Grecian  art. 

With  the  decline  of  Greece  consequent  on  her  Hulijngntioa  hf\ 
tlie  Romans  came  the  dowTifall  of  her  national  games.     IT 
Btatues,  l»er  vt-nurable  temples,  her  ivory  gods,  remained  - 
for  a  time,  as  though  in  mot^kery  of  her  fallen  Ntatc.     Her  pricde 
treasures  of  art  were  carried  as  trophies  to  Rome,  and  In  !      '  ' 

'  Greece  was  only  a  memory.  Grecian  ideas,  however,  wit. 
tal,  and  ijuiokly  leavened  the  Latin  mind.  Grecian  philosophy,  ttn»>i 
cian  sculpture  and  painting,  Grecian  poetry,  found  sincere  admirer 
and  imitators  among  their  less  gifte<l  conquerors  ;  and  to  this  d«y 
the  influence  of  that  wonderful  IlcUenio  civilization  is  felt  thronglH 
out  the  world. 

Transplanted  to  Rome  the  fine  arts  found  no  congenial  soil,  aad 
the  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  gymnast  ir  art  of  the  Greeks.     The  in-l 
born  lust  of  magnificence  i»eculi.ir  to  the  Romans,  their  love  of  lnv^J 
baric  displiiy,  nu  doubt  led  to  greater  xplendor  of  decoration  in  theirl 
amphitheatres  or  gyinna.>>ia  ;   but  the  gynuiastio  exercis<>«  of 
Greeks  were  never  fairly  naturalized  among  them.     A  ball-fight, 
death-struggle  between  a  man  Bn<l  a  wild  beast,  a  b|f>oily  cnconn- 
tw  between  gladiators — such  were  the  scenes  whi<;h  d<-ligbtod 
Romna't ;   slaves,  condcmne<l  malefactors,  the  offsconrin|pi  of 
population,  were  the  combatants  in  the  Roman  arena.    The  an 

'ful  combatant  was  never  honored,  nor  indeeil  ile-scrved  to  be  I 
ored,  as  was  the  winner  in  the  ()lpiipian  game*.     Insteml  of  beini 

a  means  of  dev<'Ioping  physical  grace  and  strength,  thi- "•  -tit  i 

thf  uni|ihitheatn-s  servi*d  only  to  brutalize  ihu  Romai 
f.ar  indeed  were  these  exhibitions  from  • ' 

a  love  of  gymnastic  exercises,  or  devclopi,.  ; 

ance,  that  they  in  fact  became  in  time  one  of  the  principal  ia 

.OK'nts  of  thcli  it,     When,  by  ■  "    "    ■  rof 

'they  had  prin  >■  ii  "panemct  >  i^ 

-I  bey  cared  for  uutliing  elae,  and  suffered  tJicLr  mi>»t  predous  I 

I--     •    bcUkenaway.    T      --- >  ;.i    

I  tsions  of  the  mnl* 

1 1  n,  as  it 

St...  .  ...ivT  dorel' 

tor.    Kor«-M  it  tl 
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the  senators,  the  patricians,  tbe  men  and  women  of  the  fash- 
ionable world,  thronged  its  benches  and  stalls,  and  by  their  presence 
and  their  plauditB  encouraged  the  butchery.  The  limits  of  this 
article  will  not  permit  ns  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  these  Roman 
games,  nor  indeed  wotild  such  account  in  any  wise  serve  to  add 
force  to  our  plea  for  sports.  From  the  outset  these  games  had  been 
conducted  on  erroneous  principles,  and  in  their  time  of  decay  they 
contributed  in  no  mean  degree  toward  the  disruption  of  the  Roman 
Empire  itself. 

On  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  barbarians,  the  amphitheatres  of 
Rome  suffered  a  fate  analogous  to  that  which  had  befallen  those  of 
Greece  under  Roman  domination.  The  Romans  adopted  as  their 
own  the  national  games  and  sports  of  the  Grecian  states,  and  car- 
ried away  to  their  homes  whatever  was  portable  in  the  shape  of 
works  of  art.  The  barbarians,  to  repay  a  long  score  of  wrong  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the 
amphitheatres,  but  the  games  and  sports,  being  congenial  to  their 
rude  and  martial  natures,  they  preserved.  From  the  Romans,  whose 
empire  they  swept  like  a  destructive  tidal  wave,  the  barbarians  re- 
ceived their  first  lessons  in  art,  science,  and  polity  ;  but  surely  these 
were  not  their  earliest  acquisitions.  They  would  be  more  apt  to 
adopt  first  those  usages  and  customs  which  they  could  most  readily 
understand  and  appreciate.  And,  if  the  barbarians,  from  a  natural 
inclination  in  the  first  place,  adopted  the  sports  and  games  of  the 
empire  they  h.id  overrun,  they  would  retain  them  and  introduce 
them  into  every  province  which  yielded  to  their  %-ictorious  arms. 

Undoubtedly  the  lore  of  fiport  is  innate  in  the  human  breast^ 
like  the  love  of  glory,  supremacy,  ostentation,  and  other  passions  ; 
but  these  passions  are  capable,  on  the  one  hand,  of  being  nurtured, 
ai»d,  on  the  other  hand,  of  being  checked  or  suppressed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  individuals  or  nations.     Did  not  the  French  Revolution — 

at  and  hfnoficial  as  were  its  results — encourage,  during  its  con- 
ce,  the  love  of  license,  and  was  not  that  disorderly  passion 
onned  by  the  ovennasterlng  individualism  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte into  the  love  of  glory  ?  Again,  the  Turks,  if  they  have  not 
•  '  il  from  their  race  the  love  of  alcohol — a  propensity  so 
lU'd  ill  the  liumuii  heart — have  at  least  ehcrked  it^s  genenil 
indnlgi'uco  within  their  realms. 

Whithersoever  Roman  domination  extended,  at  least  wherever 
throughout  the  vast  empire  they  established  col<yni(V  or  municipia, 
also  we  find  the  ruins  of  their  amphitheatres,  which  arc  even 


^^tion  of 
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more  conspicuous  than  are  the  traces  of  thoir  adimiabiu   ro 
Tbei>e  provincial  aniphilbeatros  were  simply  oopio*,  tome  of  ihc-m  ' 
•  graiitl  Hi-ale,  as  that  at  Ninies,  for  iniitance,  of  Um  grckt  ampb 
theatr<5  in  Rome.     Hence,  wherever  the  barbarians  setUed  th«y 
almost  invariably  tbnut  upon  their  notice  the  lloman  game*,  a 
Verona,  Pnteoli  (Poz/.uoli),  Pola,  Arelatc  (Aries),   Angnstorit 
(Lunoges),  and  other  places  too  uumeroua  to  meuctun. 

Even  before  the  barbarians  came  as  conqneroni,  their  oac 
had  had  experience  of  these  fsaac  amphitheatres  b_v  "  o| 

"served  to  grace  u  pomp  or  deck  a  Roman  holiday  ";  ■ 
our  rongli  sportci,  such  as  bear-baiting,  c(K;k-figbting,  prize-figll 
tilting,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  the  now  obHolete  joUKt  nad  to 
meut  and  other  knightly  amuiienients,  believed  by  euime  to  be  the  i 
Oct  of  the  middle  ages  Arc  in  reality  only  barbaric  modificationa  of 
the  sports  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  M-hile  these  Roman  gan>«»  vera 
themselves  only  a  very  rude  copy  of  Greek  originals.     'I*he  iiu44W 

i  ages — the  outgrowth  of  the  barbarian  invasion  of  the  Homaa . 

'pirt. — iiimply  tnansmitted  thetie  gantes  in  a  modified  form;  tho 
not  originate  them.    The  Spanish  bull-fight  i»  an  insttance  of  tliel 
adoption  and  modification  by  the  barbarians  of  a  Roman  game,  i 

f  liero  we  can  distinctly  trace  the  Roman  origin  in  spite  of  tlta  pg 
Qelliic  mi»c.  en  »cinr..     Hut  Latin  sport i«  are  not  restricted  to  tb4 

.peoples  commonly  but  erroneously  designated  as  of  l^lin  bk 

f Beyond  a  doubt  a  cJearcr  pedigree  could  be  extablinbc*!  for  motft  i 
4NV  present  pastimes,  and  they  coul'l  be  traced  back  to  the  Nor 
itrrasion  of  liritain  with  for  more  certainty  than  could  many  a  paui*^ 
oian  family  in  England,  whose -t boost  is  that  their  foander* 
«'  '.  William  the  Con(jueror.     Tliis  '  "      -t  acq  oil 

t  ..i  games,  but,  for  all  that,  it  gO'  -.rhat 

ready  lieen  said,  namely,  that  our  modem  ,  dcriv« 

from  the  ancients.     Probably,  too,  the  }'•;   t»i« 

Normans  gave  a  new  impulse  to  many  ••  i.   rM;,.i;i  ■  1 

after  Britain  hod  c«>ascd  to  be  a  R«iman  i 

And  the  saine  rea.<«<ins  which  made  tLi        .  r^-^^<^  so  aocept- 

ablc  to  our  barbarian  aneestora  availed  to  oonunend  to  tltetr  iaiagi* 
natioiu  Roman  art.    <>>  '1   too  itieol,  to  make 

a  tUoog  imprcMioD  np<  ^  .uman  art  waa  tKii_ 

aIlog«'thcr  Iteyond  llitur  eompr^bcnaion,  and  so  it  Imccoiim  a  ] 
appency  in  the  work  of  civilisation.     Tbo  maatcrptMca  ol 
lulian  scnlptot^  and  paintcra,  beaded  by  Miobaal  Angaio,      _ 
that  tbcy  too  copied'  moro  tbo  traioad  Roman  pttgiUat  or  gladiat 
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than  the  symnictrical  Greek  athlete  ;  for,  in  piling  great  masses  of 
nmsc'le  on  every  avnilable  square  inch  of  tlieir  subjects'  frames,  they 
bow*  that  they  were  impressed  by  power  rather  than  by  beauty  ; 
id  herein  they  offer  a  striking  contrast  to  the  masters  of  Hellenic 
art. 

Again,  our  political  institutions  and  our  discriminations  of  social 
ik  retain  many  plain  evidences  of  the  barbarism  of  the  middle 
8,  and  possess  too  little  of  the  graceful  simplicity  of  Greece. 
be  very  names  by  which  modem  Europeans  designate  the  differ- 
ent onlers  of  the  social  hierarchy  indicate  their  Roman  origin  ;  for 
in  the  titles  of  prinrrn,  dukes,  cmnd.t,  and  the  like,  the  roots  of  the 
words  arc  unmistakably  Latin,  and  argue  much  for  the  birth  of 
the  system.  Ilie  form  of  despotism  known  .as  Cftsarism  needs  no 
iment  ;  while  in  literature,  fiction,  under  its  earlier  name  of  ro- 
met,  plainly  indicates  its  Roman  source.  In  our  punishments, 
3,  until  very  recently,  a  Roman  severity  was  most  conspicuous. 
Btice  even  to-day  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  a  capital  execution, 
compare  it  with  the  account  of  Socrates  calmly  drinking  the 
ck,  and  peacefully  gliding  into  the  great  unknown.  But,  since 
Bt  political  and  social  convulsion  of  the  last  century,  the  rights 
man  have  superseded  the  rights  of  kings,  and  in  the  larger  hu- 
initarianism  of  the  day  our  rough  and  cruel  customs  are  being 
cast  aside,  or  at  least  toned  downi.  This  influence,  we  think,  has 
en  especially  felt  in  our  amusements,  and  it  will  continue  to  ex- 
nd.  Tlie  French  Revolution  taught  us  to  look  back  to  antiquity, 
and  we  have  so  far  improved  by  the  lesson  that  we  are  no  longer 
satisfied  to  look  only  to  Rome  for  inspiration. 

With  the  growth  of  a  purer  civilization  we  are  becoming  more 
Grecian  in  our  ideas  and  sentiments.  Our  every -day  life,  while  it 
grows  more  complicated  in  its  rel.ations,  is  assuming  more  and  more 
of  Grecian  simplicity  in  outward  forms,  as  in  government,  style  of 
s«,  and  modes  of  living.  We  are  becoming  more  austere,  Puri- 
[»ic.al  in  externals,  but  more  catholic  in  the  complexity  of  our  mu- 
I  relations.  We  have  ingrafted  on  classic  times  the  steam-engine, 
'  iph.  and  the  telephone,  whose  result  is  the  progress  of  the 
1  century.  .All  our  inventions  havr?  for  their  end  economy 
of  Uroe — rapid  trimsmission,  whether  of  speech  or  of  body,  of  mat- 
or  of  mind.  Dispatch,  not  exquisite  artistic  finish,  is  the  de- 
nd  of  the  hour  ;  and  in  this  respect,  perhapn,  do  we  differ  most 
mscntially  from  all  prece<ling  ages.  But  nevcrthiless  our  power  of 
•xeeatinn,  increaeod  though  it  is  a  thousand  fold  by  onr  innumor- 
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able  mechanical  contrivances,  ia  laggard  comparcKl  with 
ness  to  overmaster  space  and  time.  We  demand  of  tin 
that  he  transport  oa  from  place  to  place  with  the  inatantaneoiuiMM 
of  magic.  The  sensor  nerves  of  the  telegraph  must  connect  a.*  witb 
every  remote  point  on  the  habitable  globe,  and  we  must  be  hooriy 
informed  of  every  trifling  occwrrencc  that  take*  place  all  over  the 
earth.  But,  in  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  our  multitudinous  coi 
ccmraenta,  little  time  is  left  for  recreation  or  relaxation  of  any 
though  the  necessity  for  relaxation  ia  greater  the  more 
our  occupations  become. 

How  are  the  demands  of  our  physical  an<l  mental  constitatii 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  exactions  of  modem  life  ?  Here  th«  i: 
ventor  again  presents  himself  with  liis  time-saving  devices, 
preservation  of  health  and  tlic  rapid  acquisition  of  physical  vigtx* 
are  made  the  subject  of  acicntiHc  experiment,  and  Indian  clnha, 
health-lifts,  and  patent  rowing  apfiaratus  have  bc<m  introdycvd, 
which,  if  their  contrivers  are  to  be  bi»lieved,  will.  '  "itwi 

of  daily  practice,  do  more  to  develop  muscle  and  ;  ionv 

lo  all  tlie  bodily  organs  than  would  as  many  hours  devoted  to  Imm 
•cientiflc  forms  of  exercise. 

Hut  these  modem  patent  appliancce  for  concentratii^  the  great- 
est pos!<ib1e  amount  of  physical  exercise  into  the  fewoflt  possible 
moments  of  time  are  0{>en  to  very  soriouA  objections  indeed.     Fii 
they  are  extremely  monotonous — they  are  of  the  treadmiU  ordi 
Even  if  they  were  beneficial  in  their  resuItM  upon  tbi  :ni 

of  the  muscles,  the  daily  use  of  them  must  be  as  di  an 

daily  dose  of  Epsom  salts  or  eastoroil.     But  the  same  objeotioa  liw 
.Against  "  condensed  exennsc  "  which  liuH  against  '         '      r  icloa 

lof  food.     Neither  is  quit<' Mhob-Konie.    When  tin  .»t  >w 

ihad  in  the  natural  state,  the  concentrated  preparatiotu  may 
I  a  substitute  for  a  time,  but  continue<l  use  of  tbem  will  infi 
[derange  the  system.     So,  if  a  man  can  not  have  the  natural  fi 
of  phy.*!*"*!  cxen-ise — a  brisk  walk,  a  rido  on  horMbaok,  a 
rowing  on  the  water — the  Indian  clubs  or  the  "|K)cket  gjrmi 
will  be  better  for  him  than  nothing  ;  thai  is  all  that  can  be 
their  favor.     *  ''ged,  and  we 

vrrf  justly,  n  :  vorciso  is,  that 

rrowdiiig  Uu*  maximum  of  exertion  into  the  minimum  of  time  t' 
■abject  t)       -  -  ri<;  of  the  body — the  heart  and  the  varioti* 
TfMfili  p..  y — to  undao  strain,  and  hence  are  highly 

IImmm  MwUioJi  of  aKcrci—  may  be  thown  to  ba  faliadoa 
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be  reducHo  ad  aheurdum,  for,  if  they  are  correct  in  principle,  then, 
I'lnploying  a  i-hair  as  a  hobby,  and  by  leaping  over  tables,  we 
}uld  derive  all  the  healthful  and  pleasurable  excitement  to  be  had 
.  cross-country  riding. 

The  sports  of  the  field,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  in  their 
Ivor — and  they  have  always  deservedly  been  held  in  the  highest 
ttiraation — seem  to  be  inevitably  doomed  by  the  gradual  extermina- 
ion  of  game  before  the  steady  advance  of  civilization.     Game  laws 
nay  tend  to  preserve  it ;  but  will  the  encroachments  of  democracy 
How  those  law8  themselves  to  be  long  preserved  ?    The  wide  do- 
tain  over  wliicb  the  American  bison  used  to  roam  is  said  to  be  con- 
ractlng  at  the  rate  of  over  one  hundred  miles  of  area  per  year, 
Irhilo  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  smaller  game  is  rapidly  extermi- 
lating  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  our  woods  and  prairies.     Laws 
»vc  indeed  been  enacted  for  their  protection,  but  practically  they 
re  a  dead  letter,  and  so  in  all  probability  are  destined  to  remain. 
Sports  of  the  field  in  old  and  populous  coimtries  are  a  privilege 
the  aristocracy ;  requiring  artificial  means  and  restrictive  mea- 
I  for  their  indulgence,  they  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  the  compara- 
irely  wealthy  few.     The  case  is  different  with  games  of  competi- 
jn.     These  are  inexpensive,  and  naturally  as  little  subject  to  the 
peration  of  the  law  of  preserves  as  the  air  of  heaven  itself  ;  hence 
iieir  eminent  fitness  for  popular  amusements.     It  is  for  this  reason 
bat,  aa  our  political  and  social  uistitutions  become  progressively 
lore   democratic,   popular   games  will   usurp   the   throne  vacated 
the  sports  of  a  privileged  class.     Muscular  Christianity  will  in 
way  bo  develojied  from  the  muscular  heathenism  of  antiquity. 
be-ie  games  of  competition  are  as  yet  practiced  only  by  compara- 
Dly  few,  but  we  hope  that  before  long  their  benefits  will  be  rec- 
nized  and  enjoyed  by  all.     Relaxation  should  be  not  the  privi- 
0  of  the  few  but  the  right  of  the  many.     Like  many  of  tht>  minor 
ruries — such  as  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  which  not  very  long  ago  were 
cosily  .09  to  bo  obtainable  only  by  the  comparatively  wealthy — 
althful  physical  exercise,  which  is  of  prime  necessity  for  health, 
be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  people.     The 
I  now  iniHures  to  all  children  within  its  jurisdiction  a  sound  ele- 
sentary  education ;  and  this  it  dooR  because  it  recognizes  in  igno- 
of  the  more  serious  menaces  to  its  own  integrity.     But  of 
importAnco  is  it  to  the  f-tate  that  nil  of  its  citizens  Khould  bo 
Jly  vigorous,   for  on  physical    power  depends   its   st-curity  : 
till'  :iii;irl;'«  of  forcigD  CDemies.     For  this  reason  the  state' 
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should  in  every  available  way  encourage  all  forms  of  health-{^f 
bodily  exercises  among  the  people  ;  .iml  we  confidently  look  fonra 
to  the  time  when  the  foilera  in  the  miueti,  as  well  as  the  moc 
in  the  cities,  will  daily  exchange  the  polluted  air  uf  the  Bcenettl 
their  labor  for  the  invigorating  atmosphere  of  heaven.     Then 
his  hours  of  toil  become  not  only  Ics*  irkiomc"  to  the  workingmi 
but  even  more  remunerative  t<i  hiM  eniployer.     We  live  in  an 
of  shar])  competition  ;  and,  if  we  would  achieve  more  work  tl 
otben>,  it  behooves  ns  not  to  disregard  this  truth  :  so  shall  we 
better  workers,  and,  what  is  no  Icm  important,  happier  men. 

The  direct,  immediate  benefit  derivable  from  physical  excrctae 
in  the  open   air  will  be  readily  understood  whc-n  we  couitider  a  f« 
elementary  facts  of  physiology.     If  we  snppoM  the  amount  of 
taken  into  the  lungs  during  a  given  time  while  the  body  ia  recii 
bent  to  bo  represented  by  unity  (I),  then  by  simply  changing 
recumbent  for  the  erect  position  the  quantity  rises  to  one  tliinl  m« 
(1*33).     Walking  at  the  rat-e  of  one  mile  per  hour  addj«  but  littlo  I 
Uiia  last  <{uatitity  (only  I'-'i?);  but  'walking  at  the  rate  of  fnur  mi| 
per  hour  involves  the  inhalation  of  air  exactly  five  timtw  m  greats 
that  inhaled  in  the  recumbent  position. 

Of  course  the  amount  of  impure  air  inhaled  by  those  whose  oo^ 
enpations  lie  indoors  can  l)e  ralculatoil  with  equal  - 
quantity  incn-ascs  in  proportion  to  the  phyi«ic:il  exert  i  ii  thi 

employments  require.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  open  playgrov 
ii  to  be  preferred   to  the  inclosed  gynin.asium.  though  the 
claas  of  iu(<titutiuns  have  much  to  coniniend  thcrn.     In 
since  the  groat  revival  of  gymnastics  early  in  the  present  centi 
and  since  gymnastic  exercisesi  were  made  obligatory  in  the  ar 
not  only  has  the  stature  of  the  soldier  been  visibly  ratMxl,  but 
pevity  has  been  '  .  increased.    The  benefits  of  regular  gjn 

nastic  exercises  v  ly  expressed,  and  the  crron  to  b«  s% 

di«tinotly  pointinl  out,  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  in  the  folio* 
paamge:    "If  properly  directed,"  be  writas  "''  ill 

large  and  strengthen  the  various  muscles  of  th> 
and  legs,  will  expand  the  chest  ao  as  to  facilitate  the  play  uf 
long)!,  will  rmdtT  the  jointa  soppla,  and  will  impar*  ' 
gnuse,  ««««.  and  stcadinM*  of  caniafL'.  oombinol  ni 

daatkii  vement: 

•xerdiK' I  ■      ■. iiiaiidaggu-  .^     .         ,.... 

fectioiu  for  which  a  remedy  t»  aought,  by  developing  the  muacular 
•ystcn  aneqoally." 
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It  is  even  yet  often  urged  that  in  the  athletic  rivalry  of  our  col- 
legefi  a  man's  mascles  are  trained  and  developed  at  the  expense  of 
kis  l)rain8,  and  we  are  invited  to  look  at  the  professional  athlete  for 
illustration  of  the  results  which  this  devotion  to  physical  cul- 
ture is  likely  to  produce.  The  professional  athlete  as  he  exists  to- 
day is,  we  admit,  very  far  from  the  ideal  standard  of  manhood  as 
regards  niind,  but  a  sufficient  reason  for  that  fact  is  found  in  the 
pressure  he  is  under  of  bestowing  all  his  efforts  on  the  development 
of  the  merely  animal  side  of  his  nature.  lie  is  a  specialist,  and 
the  specialist  is  ipso  facto  always  unequally  developed.  Neverthe- 
less, even  the  mere  athlete  has  his  uses,  and  the  chief  one  is  this,  that 
he  shows  us  to  what  a  height  of  perfection  our  liodily  powers  may 
be  carried.  But  we  know  that  even  the  professional  athlete  is  not 
necessity  only  "  a  splendid  animal."  Among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
we  have  seen,  the  athlete  was  held  in  very  high  honor,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  so  highly  intellectual  a  race  as  the  Greeks  would 
bestow  such  eminent  distinction  on  men  who  had  nothing  to 
lend  them  but  their  muscle.  Indeed,  we  know  that  men  of  the 
■  first  note  among  them — philosophers,  poets,  artists — were  victo- 
i  athletes.  If  Chrysippus  and  Clean thes,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and 
Alcibiades  did  not  disdain  to  "  contend  for  the  mastery  "  in  the  Gre- 
1  games,  the  youths  in  our  colleges  need  not  fear  that  by  fol- 
ding those  illustrious  examples  they  will  he  doing  anything  in- 
nsistent  with  the  character  of  a  student  or  of  a  philosopher.  Our 
diversities  and  colleges  are,  indeed,  only  conforming  themselves  to 
practice  of  similar  institutions  in  ancient  Athens,  when  they 
ftblish  gymnasia  within  their  precincts,  for  it  was  in  the  gymnasia 
the  <"ity  that  the  Athenian  philosophers  were  wont  to  deliver 
eir  lectures  to  their  pupils.  Ilence  the  origin  of  the  name  to 
day  applied  in  Germany  to  the  high  schools — gymnasia. 
Plato  and  /Vristotlc  were  both  of  the  opinion  that  no  republic 
aid  be  deemed  perfect  in  which  gjnnnasia,  as  a  part  of  their  na- 
establishmcuts,  were  neglected.  Of  course,  under  the  term 
anasia,  we  must  understand  all  sortvS  of  healthful  physical  exer- 
.  The  sanior  pars  populi — the  cultivated  minds  of  a  nation — 
be  but  ill  fitted  to  exert  any  powerful  influence  on  the  less  en- 
lightened mindi*  of  their  fellow  countrjrmen,  unless  they  possess  a 

Unless  their  nerves  and  muscles 

iti  the  school  of  bodily  exercise,  the 

mor«  will  they  lack  the  energy  that  is  needed  to  govern  men,  and 

tlut oooDciotunciM  of  strength  without  which  no  one  can  be  a  leader 
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of  men.     If  our  best  citizens  are  dyspeptic*,  our  TTorrt  rabjoctt 
rule  the  republio.     Hence  it  is  the  dictate  of  patrioti»m  that 
should  encourage  such  popular  games  as  tend  to  derdop  «  rigoroov 
physique. 

Let  us,  therefore,  have  provided  in  every  edacational  Mtabltib- 
mcut  in  the  land  ample  facilities  for  out-door  exercise,  whora  Um 
youth  of  our  country  may  not  only  acquire  muscular  vigor, 
where  also  they  may  be  trained  in  the  practice  of  the  manly  vl 
of  truth,  honor,  and  fair  play.   The  physically  weak  have  to  resort 
/f/tcMf,  chicanery,  duplicity,  to  hold  their  own  against  their  stroaj 
competitors ;  the  physically  vigorous  arc  wont  to  asxcrt  and  moiO' 
tain  their  rights  after  a  more  manly  fashion,  and  thi^  latter  are  alwaj* 
the  victors  in  the  end.     The  avoidance  of  all  minecessary  (>hy>(ic!al 
exertion — the  result  iu  a  great  measure  of  enen'ating 
ences — may  be  assigned  as  one  of  the  principal  reason* 
when  opposed  to  Europeans,  have  invariably  gone  to  the  wall,  from 
Xerxes'  time  down  to  the  present  day.     The  inb  '  ' 
tainous  districts  appear  to  be  superior,  both  iu  ni" 
develo]>ment,  to  those  dwelling  in  valleys,  mainly  because  they  ha 
a  8har])er  struggle  for  existence.     Tliey  are,  by  tlie  verj'  r 
of  their  situations,  more  active,  more  self-reliant,  more  :i 
their  mode  of  life,  more  inured  to  hardship.     It  is  in  such  ImbiU) 
thc!<e  that  the  highest  and  most  heroic  virtues  have  their  root. 

Having  thus  far  endeavored  to  point  out  the  physical  and  mi 
benefits  accruing  to  the  individual  and  to  tli  '      i  ;K 

practice  of  open-air  sports,  it  remains  to  con  .1.  \\- 

political  a8{>ect. 

From  and  even  before  the  day  when  Mencnins  Agrippa  likened 
Uio  agrarian  uprisings  at  Home  to  the  rebellion  of  the  differeot 
members  against  the  stom.tch,  society  has  been  agitated  by  frars  of 
communism  in  one  fonn  or  another,  and  all  sorts  of   n>pr«!SM 
measun-s  have  b«H^n  tried  against  it,  from  the  bludg4Hjn«  of  l*isi«ti 
ttis  to  the  bayonets  of  N»poIeon.     Ary."  •>,  has  been 

but  with  no  better  results.     Since  logic  :'  have  prorod 

vailing,  we  Tonture  th«  suggestion  that  perhaps  a  mor«  g«n«ral 
<'  '  °  ''i«8  of  national  games  might  go  far  to  l 

I  I  )m<  danger,  for  these  gamp*  app4<Br  wvll  fitti 

to  u  '  of  the  governmental  '  .i;{ht 

becuiit.  .....  ......  ..i. I. .lutes  to  the  sobveniv.   :  .,...!.  b]^ 

Imo'l  cnthusiaBts,  wbosedisardcnd  inagiti  -< 'I  ■  <r    '  ^ll^  t1u mhir 
result  of  living  in  a  poisoned  physical  aod  mural  atmospbam. 
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true  medicine  for  a  mind  diseased  by  having  been  inoculated  by 
tide  moral  poison  ia  sunlight  and  abundance  of  pore  air  !  Conspir- 
ies  against  the  commonwealth  are  not  planned  in  the  cottage  of 
e  peasant ;  they  are  hatched  in  the  crowded  tenements  of  great 
cities,  for  they  are  the  homes  of  glaring  vice  and  abject  poverty, 
whose  legitimate  child  is  Discontent.  Paris  cherishes  the  viper  of 
revolution  in  her  bosom,  and,  though  it  often  stings  her,  she  still 
fosters  it ;  while  the  great  capitals  of  Europe  are  the  nests  of  insur- 
rection. Paris  rules  France,  but  England  governs  London,  and  it 
is  no  doubt  by  rea.son  of  this  fact  that  in  the  latter  city  communis- 
tic or  socialistic  theories  have  as  yet  made  little  progress. 

As  a  means  of  uniting  the  different  classes  of  society  in  bonds 
of  friendship,  of  reconciling  the  poor  to  the  apparent  injustice  of 
social  order  as  it  exists,  and  of  exorcising  the  demon  of  discontent- 
ment, exercise,  in  the  shape  of  popular  games,  is  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. In  their  open  competition  they  teach  a  man  to  respect  his 
neighbor's  efforts.  They  show  him  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
luck  or  fat«,  and  that  what  a  man  is  to  be  depends  very  largely  on 
his  own  strenuous  industry,  watchfulness,  and  self-control.  Surely, 
if  the  general  introduction  among  the  people  of  games  .and  sports 
could  inculcate  that  lesson  on  the  mind  of  every  man,  they  would 
confer  an  inestimable  benefit  upon  society. 

And  that  these  games  of  competition  have  this  effect  is  undoubt- 
ed. In  every  British  regiment  it  is  customary  for  "  scratch  teams  " 
of  cricket-players  to  be  formed  indiscriminately  of  officers  and  pri- 
vate soldiers,  perfect  equality  being  maintained  in  the  field.  British 
military  discipline  has  not  suffered  by  this  temporary  effacement 
of  the  distinction  of  rank.  College  menials  at  English  universitiee, 
in  like  manner,  contest  with  undergraduates  In  a  common  ground. 
The  result  in  both  these  instances  is,  a  better  feeling  between  the 
different  classes.  We  may  be  sure  that  aristocratic  arrogance  and 
eontcmpt  for  men  of  inferior  social  rank  c,in  not  long  survive  under 
itti  'ifions.      On  the  other  baud,  the  menial  or  the  private 

B-^i  _:_x  ..:jiL*  his  sclf-respect  increased,  his  ambition  stimulated — in 
short,  be  comes  to  see  that  indeed 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 

and  that,  unless  intrinsic  worth  underlie  it,  rank  only  makes  a  man 
more  contemptible. 

The  Rlability  of  England  is  insured  by  her  liberal  peers  and  her 
rativc  commoners,  and  she  is  the  only  country  in  which  this 
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seemingly  pnrailuxicnl  state  of  society  exists.  Ta  not  the  hcalthr 
tonc<  of  English  political  life  in  a  great  measara  the  reaalt  of  lite 
cultivation  of  sport  h\  the  nppcr  classes,  and  of  the  competition  of 
the  different  classes  on  a  common  gronnd,  whether  it  bo  th«  bant- 
ing-iield  or  tho  crickot-grccn  V  Ha<l  Bij<marrk  gaided  tho  rottli 
spirit  of  the  Oerman  nation  out  <if  the  path  of  war  into  the  pttftcefttl 
cliannels  of  competitive  games,  there  would  be  less  occasion 
the  present  restrictive  measures  against  the  Socialist  Democrats, 
the  RuKxinn  ottulcnt  were  encouraged  to  devote  Ills  superaband; 
vitality  U<  physical  exercise,  he  might  become  less  of  'a  politii 
visionary,  and  then  there  wouUl  probably  bo  no  need  of  dosing  the 
universities ;  while,  if  the  entire  people  had  some  form  of  natioul 
games,  they  might  cease  to  be  tho  "  empire  of  the  discontwitod.'* 

As  a  means  of  bringing  the  family  of  nations  into  more  friendly 
relations,  international  athletic  contests  have  within  a  few  y 
proved  to  be  very  effectual.  The  Anglo-Amerioan  boat-race, 
may  safely  be  affirmed,  contributed  in  a  greater  degree  to' 
inspiring  both  nations  with  mutual  respect,  and  disnpiting 
jcAlonsies,  than  did  the  much-lauilod  principle  of  arbitration,  aa 
cxomplifas]  in  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims,  or  in  lh«  ftah* 
cries  award.  And  like  manifestations  of  g«>od  will,  mutnal  r^wd, 
and  high  courtesy  have  been  made  in  every  one  of  these  interna- 
tional contests,  whether  held  here  or  in  the  mother  country, 
proposed  polo-match  between  England  and  America  can  only 
tlioiijih  in  a  limited  degree,  perhaps,  to  stretinlhen  tho 
rflatiuuM  between  the  two  countries.  And  when  tho  aasnred 
tor  in  the  last  intemation.al  walking-match  "coached^*  on«  of  hit 
nntagoni«t<i,  and  encouraged  him  to  persevere,  he  set  an  «xainpl« 
which  diplomatists  anil  plcnipotentiariw  would  do  well  to  imi- 
tat*'.  Surely  our  modem  public  games  are  not  onworthy  of  ibair 
descent  from  the  games  of  ancient  Greece  ;  nor  is  it  altof{«tl 
Tisionary  to  expect  that  the  time  will  come  again  when  the 
cewful  '  '«  will   n      '       ■  '      ' 

fellow  «i  paid    Id  11 

"  wboae  native  city  was  considered  aa  ennobled  by  his  saeaeaa, 

wbo  was  himself  considered  sacred.     Ho  cnti-    '  •'       

special  breach  miflp  in  tbn  wall*  :  hn  «nui  k  ; 
expense ;  an  ! 

are  far  fnmi  ; ^   .,    .     ...i.  ..    :.   :^ —    l...  ..     ..  . —    ,. 

ancient  (ireeks  ;  we  simply  rooonuaaod  the  spirit  in  whkh 
high  honors  wero  confcrrMl. 


»rttl 

ic«^| 
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If  in  these  few  pages  we  have  not  proved  tbat  the  Godolphin 
Barb's  progenitor  was  tethered  in  Diomede's  stable,  or  put  in  train- 
ing for  the  Olympic  coarse  ;  if  we  have  failed  to  show  that  the 
American  trotter's  sire  was  ever  harnessed  to  a  Grecian  chariot,  we 
trust  we  have  at  least  demonstrated  that  games  and  sports  are  of 
Tery  high  importance,  morally,  intellectually,  and  physically.  Of 
one  thing  there  is  no  doubt,  that  they  are  a  means  of  bringing  the 
different  classes  of  society  amicably  together,  and  of  affording  to 
the  masses  a  welcome  holiday  with  rational  and  healthful  amuse- 
ment, and  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  time. 

Llotd  S.  Betcb. 
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The  science  of  to-day,  like  everything  else,  material  or  intellec- 
toal,  is  the  child  of  the  past,  and  our  latest  discoveries  ove  their 
very  being  to  the  old  and  almost  forgotten  labors  and  achievements 
of  the  earlier  ages  ;  jnst  as  the  earth  of  to-day  owes  its  present  con- 
dition  and  capacity  for  sustaining  the  complex  existence  of  modern 
civilization,  with  all  its  refinement  and  beauty,  to  the  long  history 
of  change  and  development  beginning  with  the  original  chaos  and 
passing  through  the  periods  of  monstrous  vegetable  and  animal  life, 
of  tree-ferns  and  of  saurians,  and  the  other  eras  of  geologic  change, 
and  coming  down  through  the  dark  ages  of  barbarous  human  devel- 
opment  to  our  own  time. 

As  one  of  our  poets  very  beautifully  expressed  this  idea : 

What  fiery  fields  of  Cliaos  must  bo  won, 
What  battling  Titans  rear  themselTcs  a  tomb, 

What  births  and  resurrections  greet  the  sun. 
Before  the  rose  can  bloom ! 

And  of  Home  wonder-blossom  yet  wo  dream 
Wliereuf  the  time  that  is  infolds  the  seed, — 

Some  flowor  of  light,  to  which  the  rose  shall  seem 
A  fair  and  fragile  wood. 

In  consequence  of  this,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  describe  any  new 
development  without  large  reference  to  the  old  foundation  on  which 
it  is  built,  or  the  old  material  out  of  which  it  is  formed. 

Progrett  in  Electric  Science. 

Thus  the  most  remarkable  and  striking  developments  of  late 
have  been  in  subjects  involving  the  principles  of  electric  induction 
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first  brought  to  light  by  Faraday  in  18{^1.  The  Bell  telephone  and 
the  electric  light  of  to-day  are  the  direct  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciple first  annonnced  by  Faraday  in  1831. 

A  few  words  as  to  this  principle  and  its  connection  with  these 
applications  will,  then,  come  in  good  place,  not  only  to  make  clear 
the  latest  developments  in  these  directions,  but  also  to  prepare  us 
for  the  next  steps  which  may  perhaps  be  taken  before  this  present 
writing  can  reach  the  eye  of  its  readers  ;  for  so  rapid  is  this  prog- 
rc8»  that  it  even  outstrips  the  marvelous  rapidity  of  the  compositor 
and  the  power-press. 

In  brief,  then,  this  important  principle  is  this :  AVhenever  a 
conductor,  such  for  example  as  a  copper  wire,  is  moved  near  a  mag- 
net so  as  to  cut  those  directions  in  which  iron  filings  arrange  them- 
selves about  the  poles  of  a  rnagnct,  and  which  are  often  called 
"  linos  of  magnetic  force  " — whenever,  we  say,  a  conductor  cuts  these 
Uses,  a  current  of  electricity  is  caused  to  flow  through  such  a  con- 
ductor. It  is  evidently  immaterial  whether  the  conductor  is  moved 
across  the  lines  of  force  of  a  magnet  at  rest ;  or,  the  conductor  being 

rest,  the  magnet  with  its  lines  of  force  is  moved  in  reference  to 
ic  comluctor  ;  or,  lastly,  whether,  both  conductor  and  magnet  being 
at  rest,  the  lines  of  force  are  caused  to  move  in  reference  to  both 
magnet  and  conductor.  In  either  case  lines  of  force  will  be  cut  by 
a  conductor,  and  a  current  will  be  developed  as  long  as  the  cutting 
or  relative  motion  Victween  the  conductor  and  lines  of  force  con- 
tinueii.  It  is  this  simple  principle  which  is  at  the  foundation  of  all 
the  electric-light  machines  and  most  of  the  telephones  now  in  use. 

Coils  of  wire  are  made  to  revolve  rapidly  near  to  powerful  mag- 
nets, and  by  this  means  electric  currents  are  generated  which  are 
then  used,  in  one  way  or  another,  for  the  production  of  light.  It 
most  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  here,  as  everywhere  else,  the 
great  doctrine  of  " conserv-ation  of  energy"  is  maintained — that 
doctrine  which  found  a  prophetic  expression  in  the  proverb,  one  of 
iriiosc  homely  forms  was,  "  You  can  not  have  your  cake  and  enl  it 
taoy  In  other  words,  and  with  special  application  to  this  case,  yoa 
ean  not  have  an  electric  current  and  also  the  power  required  to  gen- 
erate it. 

When  the  current  begins  to  flow  in  the  conductors  or  T^Hre  coils, 
it  drrrJops  in  them  a  pfiwcrful  attraction  for  the  magnets  near 
which  they  are  moved,  and  to  continue  the  motion  a  great  force 
amrX  be  continuously  ajiplied  and  expended. 

Tlitu  it  comes  about,  that  to  produce  electric  currents  with  tboM 
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tnagDeto-electric  machines,^  thoy  arc  csllvd,  a  largo  amount 
mechanical    force  inu«t  bv  af>plivi],  a«  for  example  tbe  pover 
a  rtcaiii-engino  ;  and  lbu»  we  got  ihu  electric  ounx-nt  only  hy 
for  it  so  much  a«  its  equivalent,  of  energy,  which  M  ilrrived  £r 
the  fuel  consumed  in  the  furnace  of  the  Bteam-boiler. 

We  are,  therefore,  getting  the  electric  current  at  the  exptuiw  i 
the  coal  consumed  (making  no  allowance  for  loitses),  and,  tfaou| 
thi»  is  very  much  less  expensive  than  any  nicthod  before  knoim  i 
obtaining  an  electric  curivnt,  we  would  uuike  a  M'rioa»  mistake  i 
we  forgot  or  neglected  to  include  it  in  making  any  calculatinn* 
to  the  practicability  and  economy  of  electricity  as  a  soarce  of 
or  other  effect, 

IJearing  thia  in  mind,  however,  we  find  that  recent  iniprovemcnto 
in  the  structure  of  magneto-electric  machines  have  so  dervlopnl 
their  efficiency,  that  in  the  best  forms  as  mach  as  eighty  pM*  ccat, 
of  the  energy  :ipplied  to  them  is  ronverte<l  ii>!  ic  carrcnL, 

lb  oibir   words,   for  every  hundred  but      _         r   expcnd«l 
turning  the  macliines,  eighty  horse-power  is  converted  into  < 
force,  and  only  twenty  horse-power  is  wasted  or  lost  ludoiog 
work,  such  as  heating  the  machine  itself. 

C-ompared  with  other  machinei',  this  is  a  very  wonderful 
forman(H\     Our  bivit  steam -etigin ex  almo«t  exactly  revente 
figures  ;  that  is  to  say,  our  bt!«t  ateara-«nginet  giro  us  an  availal 
)>ower  of  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  tb«  energy  given  unt  hj  tbt~ 
fuel  bomed  in  their  furnaces,  and  waste  eighty  per  cent,  in , 
thrown  up  the  chimney  and  otherwiM  dieeipated. 

While,  tbcrefore,  there  is*  an  immense  margin  f.>r  itni  i.-vctssi 
in  the  economy  and  efhcicnoy  of  our  steam-engii.i  >.  ;Ii<    ;n:tjii('t<i 
electric  machines  have  nearly  reached  tbe  maximum   |ia<«!>ablo 
effectiveness,  and  any  one  who  propones  to  double  their  perfur 
in  this  respect,  either  does  not  kntiw  what  the  goo<l  ones  now  i 
plish,  or  does  not  underxtand  the  Kubject. 

In  applying  the  electric  currents  which  those  magnetoHileetiie 
machines  develop  to  the  prodaotion  of  tight,  two  priucipal  me*M 
have  been  empl<'<  "  -t,  tb«  elcottio  arc ;  aecond,  the  iBcaadcs- 
oenoe  of  a  hcat«<l  :  -r. 

The  fttflric  are  was  tirst  shown  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  1^ 

and  l»  pro«lure«l  by  interrupting  a  pow erf ai  electri —  ■  ■ 

two  [taint*  of  carbon.     To  acoompli-^ii  this  we  ' 

oarboii  in  contact  with  each  \\ 

vaaio  battcty  or  magi"  i<>-i  b  < 
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throagh  them  ;  then,  on  separating  the  pieces  of  carbon  gradaally 
from  each  other,  the  electric  current  springs  across  the  gap,  carry- 
ing with  it  particles  of  carbon  and  carbon  vapor,  -which  make  a 
flying  bridge  by  which  it  continues  to  travel  across. 

In  thus  tearing  off  particles  from  one  side  and  hurling  them 
against  the  other,  intense  heat  and  light  vibrations  are  occasioned 
in  both  poles  or  points,  and  in  the  flying  fragments,  and  this  is 
what  constitutes  the  electric  arc. 

Such  an  arc  may  develop  a  light  equal  to  that  of  five  hundred  or 
of  twenty  thousand  candles,  and  is  so  far,  much  the  most  efficient 
And  economical  means  by  which  electric  force  can  be  converted  into 
Ugbt. 

The  best  results  as  yet  obtained  sbow  that  for  each  horse-power 
■  expended  in  turning  the  magneto-electric  machine  a  light  equal  to 
that  of  two  thousand  candles  (or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  gas- 
bomerB)  can  be  obtained. 

A  first-rate  engine  should  not  need  more  than  three  pounds  of 
coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  so  that  in  every  case  where  a  light 
of  some  hundreds  of  gas-burners  in  one  place  is  required  the  light 
of  the  electric  arc  would  be  verj'  economical.  The  difficulties  which 
at  prwsent  limit  ita  use  in  this  connection  are  the  result  of  its  great 
intensity  and  more  or  less  unsteadiness,  and  the  inconvenience  of 
having  a  steam-engine  in  certain  localities.  Multitudes  of  mgenions 
inventors- are  busy  devising  electric  lamps  to  overcome  the  former 
of  these  difficulties,  and  without  doubt  the  electric-arc  light  -will 
djuly  extend  its  field  of  illumination  among  our  factories,  work- 
shops, and  public  buildings  generally. 

EUc(ric  incarxkucoirc,  as  a  source  of  light,  made  its  appearance 
at  about  the  same  lime  and  in  the  same  place  as  the  electric  arc,  but 
it  wa.s  first  reduced  to  a  practical  shape  about  twenty  years  ago  by 
M.  de  Changy  in  Paris,  and  by  Mr.  Moses  G.  Farmer  in  Salem,  Maua- 
chasetts.  IJoth  of  these  gentlemen  seem  to  have  developed  electric 
lamps  op<>r»ting  by  the  iucandesccncc  of  a  metallic  wire,  and  having 
ao  efficient  automatic  regulator  by  which  their  constancy  of  action 
was  secured  ;  but  the  great  cost  of  electricity,  prodflced  at  that  time 
by  the  galvanic  battery,  caused  the  abandonment  of  all  efforts  to 
inako  any  practical  use  of  such  afiparatus.  Now,  however,  that  a 
j^|„.;,...i,-  ,.l),':»p  source  of  electricity  is  found  in  the  magncto-elco- 
tr  11%  these  old  plans  have  been  revived,  and  we  find  in  Mr. 

V  tents  a  redevelopment  of  the  same  thing. 

i:.  _.  „.  ,  i_i'j  on  the  fact  that  when  a  jiowrrfol  current  of 
Tou  cxxnu.— KO.  270.  :u 
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eleotncity  travenim  an  insufficient  conductor,  m  a  wire  or 
strip  of  platiniiTn,  for  exaTn|ilc.  the  satnf  in  intvtiK^Iy  licat«d.  and 
becomes  luminous.    Coils  of  wire,  strips  of  ji'     '  'u- like, 

therefore  so  arranged  that  a  current  eball  }■  them, 

HO  make  them  luminously  hot  or  incandescent.  As  this  incandM- 
cence  is  orreatest  near  the  fusinji-point  of  these  8abj(tanr.<M,  and  tbcir 
fusion  would  of  course  interrupt  the  action,  various  ing«niou«  con- 
trivances ore  adopted  by  which  the  current  is  automatically  shut  oif 
or  diverted  if  it  approaches  too  near  to  this  disastrotu  molt.  Thn, 
for  example,  the  strip  of  inrnn<lcscent  metal  itself  so  operatm  %  lemr 
that  as  soon  as  its  expansion  reaches  a  certai'  '      !i>»cii  a  dl^ 

cuit,  which  diverts  part  of  the  current  into  :ir  n-tor. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  these  contrivances,  and  aimost  cv«rj 
day  sees  new  ones  added  to  the  list,  but  so  far  they  have  all  been 
very  elaborate,  often  complicated,  and,  as  a  rule,  expeiurivo  instra- 
mcnts. 

Anotltcr  plan  is  to  use,  in  place  of  a  metal  which  may  b«  fated, 
a  tliui  rod  of  carbon,  which  can  not  be  fuxed,  and  whose  tmAanvf 
to  bum  is  overcome  by  inclosini?  it  in  a  glass  Teasel  filled  with 
gas  which  can  not  combine  with  it,  nitrogen  for  example.  Lua: 
of  this  nature  have  been  largely  experimented  with,  and  inveni 
are  still  laboring  upon  them,  but  iis  yet  the  success  obtained  ia 
such  as  to  warrant  their  practical  intro<luction  into  aetual  oaa. 

In  all  plans  of  obtaining  light  by  electrio  uicande«oeDr<e  wi 
pnblt!<hcd,  the  cost  of  the  light  has  been  many  times  greater 
with  the  electric  arc. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  incandescence,  lights  of  moderate 
equal  for  example  to  one  or  two  gas-burners,  can  bo  prodaeed,  aad 
this  would  bo  of  course  a  property  of  essential  importaaoc  io  any 
genera]  nse  of  electricity  for  dome: 


It  is  oo  these  subjects  that  sevt 


-'t  ingeoiooa  minds 


of  tlie  day  are  now  working,  and  what  we  hare  above  stated  oot 
only  gives  the  present  state  of  th  -^'m,  but  will  prepare  the 
reader  to  oomprehend  the  new  dev.  as  they  appear. 

The  n<^xt  application  r'  .eryof  magneto-indne- 

tion  is  found  in  the  Bell  i-     , 1..  ...^  inatnimmt  a  series  i 

dootrtc  cunvnl*  l«  dereloped  by  the  roOTMMSts  pf  a  thin  plate  ( 
iroT'       ~      '  of  a  steel  magnet,  around  whose  «od  a  wire  is  ooil 
As  t  iron  plate  vibrates  to  the  iapolae  reeeivod  from 

voice  of  one  speaking  near  it,  the  tinea  of  force  about  the  nugnat 
an  named  to  move,  and  ao  oat  aonna  dM  ooils  of  wire,  and  < 
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qnentiy  develop  in  them  electric  currents.  These  fluctuating  elec- 
tric cnrrents,  carried  by  a  telegraph  wire  to  a  distant  place,  modify 

they  vary,  the  attraction  of  a  similar  magnet  for  a  like  thin  iron 

te,  and  thus  this  plate  repeats  the  motions  of  the  first  one,  and 
l^ves  to  the  ear  of  the  listener  the  motions  which  constituted  the 
soands  in  the  spoken  words  uttered  against  the  first  iron  plate. 

Modifications  in  form  or  arrangement  of  parts  have  been  made 
by  various  experimenters  and  inventors,  but  the  same  principle 
pervades  all  the  telephones  of  this  class. 

Two   other  fundamentally  different  principles,  however,  have 

En  and  are  now  used  in  other  classes  of  telephone  : 
First,  the  fluctuation  of  a  current  by  the  change  in  perfection  of 
tacts  by  variations  of  pressure.     This  is  found  in  Edison's  oar- 
1  telephone,  and  in  the  microphone. 

It  was  long  ago  shown,  by  Dr.  Robison,*  that  what  we  com- 
monly regard  as  contact  between  different  bodies  is  very  far  from 
being  absolute  ;  that,  for  example,  one  plate  of  smooth  glass  resting 
on  smother  did  not  touch  the  first  by  about  one  five-thousandth  of 
im  inch,  and  that,  to  bring  two  pieces  of  glass  an  inch  square  into 
even  approximate  contact,  a  pressure  of  one  thousand  pounds  must 
be  exerted.    Thus,  if  two  conductors  rest  on  each  other,  and  a  current 
les  between  them,  it  must  leap  over  this  space  and  experience 
listance  to  its  ])asRage  in  so  doing.     Any  increase  of  pressure  be- 
the  two  surfaces  will  diminish  this  distance  and  increase  the 
of  the  current  by  rendering  its  passage  easier.    This  principle  is 
iplied  in  Mr.  Edison's  carbon  telephone  by  using  a  little  button  of 
lamphhick  and  a  plate  of  platinum  as  the  surfaces  of  contact  between 
hich  an  electric  current  is  made  to  flow.     If  wo  speak  against  an 
itjc  plate  which  preeses  these  surfaces  together,  the  vibrations 
communicated  by  the  voice  will  vary  this  pressuiy,  and  correspond- 
ingly vary  the  current  flowing.     This  varying  current  carried  to  a 
distant  place  will  modify  the  action  of  a  magnet  on  a  thin  iron  disk, 
and  HO  reppat  the  motions,  sounds,  or  words  which  were  the  original 
c»UAe  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  electric  current.     In  place  of  this 
carbon   button  and  platinum  plate   as  a  variable  cont.act,  wo  may 
hsre  one  piece  of  metal  loosely  resting  on  another,  as,  for  example, 
one  iron  nnil  laid  across  another,  and  thus  produce  one  of  the  most 
•  forms  of  the  microphone  ;  for,  with  such  a  rough  com- 
1^  this,  what  we  say  to  the  loose  nail  will  be  heard  by  otir 
friend  miles  away. 

"S^lem  of  HcduDtml  PiuloMpbr."  Cdinburgb,  1833,  toI.  i.,  p.  347. 
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The  other  principle  applicable  to  telephonic  C'lnirunnirati' 
no  doubt  involved  in  itome  of  the  early  experimrnii«  of  Mr. 
Gray,  although  tintt  diBtinctly  aunoanced  by  Mr.  Edison.    It  is 

When  an  electric  current  passes  between  certain  Hub«t«nc««, 
greatly  modifies  their  friction.     'Ilius,  if  we  pass  a  current  from 
piece  of  platinum  into  a  strip  of  paper  moi«tcnod  with  potash  solatioii, 
and  try  to  draw  the  plutiuiira  along  the  surface  of  the  paper  whi 
the  carrcnt  is  being  varied,  we  can  not  move  it  steadily,  but  it  will 
by  jerks,  because  the  friction  will  so  vary  that  the  platin  <\ 

and  nowBlidcs.  It  is  easy  to  sec  how  this  can  be  .ij 
transmission  of  sound.  Let  the  current  be  fluctuated  by  the  voice, 
by  the  use  of  the  carbon  and  platinum  contact,  for  example,  and 
then,  at  the  other  end  of  the  lino,  make  the  same  currvnt  pawi  froni 
a  platinum  brake,  connected  with  a  sounding-boanl,  into  a  roU«r 
covered  with  prepared  paper,  and  kept  constantly  turning  su  aa 
draw  the  brake  forward  by  friction.  As  the  current  varies,  the  fi 
tion  varies  :  and  thus  the  sounding-boanl  is  variously  pulled 
made  to  vibrate,  or,  in  other  words,  to  sing. 

It  is  just  now  announced  that  Mr.  Edison  ha«,  by  the  use  of 
principle,  produced  a  talking  telephone  which  speaks  louder 
any  other  heretofore  made,  and  can,  in  fact,  be  heard  all  over  a 

rOOBL 

ProgrtM  in  Mutteutar  Phytict,  or  the  Me^hanict  of  the  AtomsJ 

Among  the  most  interesting  development!*  in  n'cent  km 
research  arc  those  which  seem  almost  to  give  us  a  view  of  Uu*  nl 
mate  constitution  of  matter,  and  to  bo  on'tbc  point  of  introdudnf 
US  fare  to  face  with  the  original  atoms  or  molccolea  oat  of  vUck 
muteriiil  xubMtanros  are  built. 

The  remarkable  researchen  of  Profeasor  Willijim  Crookea,  of 
Loudon,  which  we  may  best  indicate  itt  a  word  a*  thosw  gnni|Mag 
themselves  about  the  "  radiometer,"  are  already  old,  but  ibry  har* 
lK>rn  followed  iij>  by  the  same  investigator  on  a  new  line,  with  iW 
Bioitt  admirable  resullo.  Here,  however,  as  elsewhere,  we  muM  go 
back  to  the  older  foundation  in  order  truly  to  appreciate  and 
prebend  the  1>  •  rutructure. 

(.'r(.>okcsV  I  r  and  n<lated  experiments  showed  em 

ibr  following  fact«  about  the  beliavior  of  the  atoms  or  molecules  iif 
and  solid  substanoe* : 

When  a  heated  solid  is  surroanded  by  a  gns,  like  air  at  its 
density,  tlio  rapid  molecular  vibrations  of  the  hot  aolid,  which 
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stitnte  its  heat,  cause  it  to  dash  ofT  or  strike  off  those  atoms  or 
molecules  of  the  air  which  run  against  it.  For  it  must  be  remem- 
hered  that  the  -whole  mass  of  air  is  believed  to  be  made  up  of 
minute  particles  or  molecules,  perfectly  elastic,  and  vibrating  with 
great  velocities,  but  so  crowded  together  that  no  particle  can  travel 
■  before  it  strikes  against  another,  and  80  reverses  and  exchanges 
motion.  Indeed,  if  we  could  see  the  molecules  or  particles  in  a 
I  of  air,  the  whole  would  shimmer,  as  it  were,  with  the  eternal, 
BB,  back-and-forth  motion  of  the  innumerable  flying  particles. 
Now,  suppose  that  we  have  a  body  hot  on  one  side  and  cold  on 
^c  other,  surrounded  by  air  at  ordinary  density,  what  will  happen  ? 
The  vibrating  air-particles  which  strike  on  the  hot  side  will  be 
iven  off  with  a  greater  velocity  than  they  had  on  arriving,  and 
hose  striking  the  cold  side  will  only  rebound  with  the  same  veloci- 
tliey  had  before,  and  the  difference  in  reaction  between  these 
sets  we  might  perhaps  suppose  would  make  the  hot  body  move 
ckward  away  from  the  hot  side  where  it  was  kicking  off  the  air- 
titles  so  violently.  But,  on  further  reflection,  we  will  see  that 
a  result  ought  not  to  follow  ;  for,  though  the  hot  surface  of 
body  would  drive  itself  back  by  its  violent  striking  off  of  the 
air-particles,  yet  this  action  would  be  compensated  by  another, 
lely,  the  air-particles  so  driven  off  would,  by  reason  of  the 
pater  motion  they  had  received,  fly  farther,  and  carry  off  with 
them  more  of  the  surrounding  air-particles  than  they  would  if  they 
had  only  moved  at  the  common  rate.  The  result  of  this  would  be 
that  they  would  be  longer  in  coming  back  to  strike  again  against 
hot  Ikidy.  and  would  also  have  delayed  the  arrival  of  other  par- 
fles  which  would  otherwise  have  struck  the  hot  body,  and  this 
tion  will  exactly  compensate  and  counteract  the  other  so  that  the 
,  side  of  the  body  will  have  no  tendency  to  cause  motion  in  it. 
low.  however,  let  ue  suppose  that  we  inclose  thU  body  hot  on  one 
le  but  cold  on  the  other  in  a  vessel  and  begin  to  pump  out  the 
from  around  it. 

As  we  exhaust  the  air  the  cloud  of  flying  particles  will  get 
mer  and  thinner,  and  each  particle  will  move  farther  and  farther 
it  reaches  collision  with  one  of  its  neighbors,  and  the  pur- 
ples dashed  off  by  the  hot  side  will  keep  back  the  general  crowd 
'  air-particles  to  a  greater  and  greater  distance.     As  long, 
IX  there  in  such  an  outlying  and  surrounding  crowd  of 
tides,  in  whose  nuiss  the  heat-repelled  molecules  expend  their 
■tion  produced  in  the  hot  side  of  the  body,  by  driving 
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these  last-named  particles  violently  off,  will  bc<  exactly  i-onpeiMMad 
by  the  corresponding  diminution  in  the  blows  it  woald  rcceiTe  fran 
this  crowd  of  normaUy  moving  particles  wliich  are  (has  bald  off 
by  the  others. 

When,  however,  the  ozhsastion  roaches  sncb  a  point  that  ihe 
are  no  lonjjer  particles  enough  t.<i  form  this  outlying  crowd, 
the  struck  particles,  which  arc  violently  repelled,  will  cnooontcr  I 
others,  but  will  fly  all  the  way  in  a  free  path  to  the  surfaco  of 
inclosing  vessel. 

Moreover,  it  will  also  be  true  at  the  same  timo  that  the*  i 
tides  which  strike  i>n  the  cold  side  of  the  body  will  likewise  I 
in   free  paths,  without  other  than  occasional  coUiision,  until 
strike  on  the  surface  of  the  containing  vessel — for  of  conna 
whole  interior  of  the  exhausted  vessel  roust  be  equally  rarvited,  i 
the  particles  equ.illy  scattered  in  all  parts. 

Now,  then,  it  is  evident  that  under  these  conditions  a  new  wt  i 
results  will  follow.  The  hot  side  of  the  body,  repelling  or  strikiBf^ 
off  the  air-particles  violently,  will  thereby  drive  it«elf  back  as  • 
rower  drives  his  boat  forward  by  pushing  the  water  back  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  cold  side  of  the  \n»\y  would  not  rcpcI  or  driv* 
off  the  air-particles  striking  it  with  any  such  energy,  and 
not  therefore  ciiuse  in  itself  any  such  reaction.ary  motion  m 
balauce  that  developed  by  the  hot  side.  The  unequally  best* 
body  would  therefore  move,  its  hot  surface  retreating  and  its  cold 
side  advancing,  as  we  might  say. 

Yet  furlhcr :  The  particles  violently  thrown  off  fruro  the 
side  would  strike  the  opposite  side  of  the  containing  rctwel  mo 
powerfully  than  would  those  more  gently  thrown  back  by  the  cob 
nde  ;  and  consequently,  if  the  unequally  hcate<i  bo4ly  wero  fixed, 
and  the  containing  vessel  were  free  to  move,  it  would  move  away 
from  the  hot  side  and  toward  the  cold  side  of  the  interior  body. 

To  pre|>are  a  body  hot  on  one  side  and  eold  on  the  other  is 
difflcult.     Dr.  Crookes  first  did  this  by  taking  a  little  porkaite  i 
diMts  of  mica,  and  coating  thi^  packa|{e  on  one  side  with  lanf 
black.     When  tliis  was  exposed  to  sunlight,  the  black  mdc  |[rei 

hotl4T  than  Ihe  either.     Such  little  pftckagos  of  ii- 

the  paddles  of  a  whocl,  made  the  raotire  power  • 

and  moved  round  as  though  tb«  black  or  hoC  side  was  backiag  vnlf 

from  thr  air  in  front  of  it. 

Ity  floating  the  ghua  vessel  which  cootained  the  tittle  wheal  oo 
water,  lod  liioa  pravenliiig  the  whael  from  moviBn;  by  so  appn^ 
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iate  use  of  magnets,  he  showed  that  the  glass  vessel  would  then 
turn  round,  as  if  driven  away  from  the  black  or  hot  sides  of  the 
paddles. 

By  another  arrangement,  he  also  caused  the  current  of  repelled 
air-particles  to  turn  round  a  sort  of  propeller-wheel. 

By  these  and  countless  like  experiments,  we  were  for  the  first 
time  introduced  to  air  under  such  conditions  that  we  could  observe 
the  behavior  of  its  individual  particles  or  molecules  when  they  were 
acting  not  in  mass,  but  each  on  its  own  account  like  elastic  balls 
flying  about  between  the  cushions  of  a  billiard-table,  only  without 
loss  of  motion  and  without  rest- 
Now,  using  the  same  highly  rarefied  air  or  other  like  gas  as  the 
.terial  for  his  experiment,  Dr.  Crookes  has  shown  what  is  its 
ihavior  when  electricity,  in  place  of  heat,  is  the  exciting  cause  of 
motions  studied. 

He  finds  that  just  as  a  hot  body  caused  violent  motion  in  the 
-particles  which  came  in  contact  with  it,  so  one  electrically  ex- 
cited produces  similar  motions  in  the  adjacent  air-particles.  As  a 
ult  of  these  motions,  the  air-particles  immediately  around  the  ex- 
ed  body  seem  to  drive  away  the  mass  of  the  air,  and,  by  their 
continual  bombarding  or  pommeling  of  the  rest,  keep  them  at  a  dis- 
tance, which  varies  with  the  degree  of  electrical  excitement,  the  rare- 
faction of  the  gas,  and  other  conditions. 

The  limit  of  this  "  clearing,"  kept  open  in  this  way,  is  marked 
a  luminous  area,  whose  light  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
ws  of  the  flying  molecules  upon  the  relatively  stationary  outlying 
crowd. 

A  house  on  tire,  surrounded  by  a  disorderly  crowd,  kept  off  to  a 
oertain  distance  by  the  clubs  of  an  active  police  force,  is  an  imagi- 
nary picture  which  might  be,  perhaps,  in  some  sort  suggestive  of 
the  slate  of  affairs  here  supposed,  only  among  the  air-molecules  the 
police  keep  off  the  crowd  by  "butting"  at  them. 

^V^lcn  the  exhaustion  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  out- 
lying particles,  which  constituted  the  crowd,  are  all  removed,  the 
excited  ones  run  all  the  way  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel  before  they 
ouutcr  anything  to  restrain  their  motion,  and  then,  running  their 
is  against  this  solid  wall,  they  develop  by  the  blow  a  very  bean* 
d  peculiar  phosjihorescent  light. 

motions  of  these  particles  are  very  accurately  directed  in 
ght  Une«  at  right  angles  to  the  excited  iiarfuce,  and  thus  they 
be  6ai  off  from  any  part  of  the  interior  of  the  vewel  by  a  tcreen 
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of  glaes,  mica,  or  other  body,  transparent  or  opaqae.     Moreorer, 
they  are  capable  of  producing  mechanical  motion. 

Thus,  if  a  little  paddle-wheel  is  hung  in  the  interior  of  one  of 
these  yessels,  in  such  a  position  that  the  storm  of  flying  molecules 
is  shaded  off  from  half  of  its  paddles,  it  will  be  driren  round  just 
as  is  an  undershot  water-wheel  in  a  mill-race. 
I  To  describe  all  the  remarkable  experiments  which  have  been 
made  in  this  connection  would  fill  this  entire  Journal,  and  we  must, 
therefore,  here  leave  this  remarkable  investigation,  which  seems  to 
introduce  us,  like  the  microscope,  to  a  new  and  wonderful  world  of 
the  indefinitely  minute. 

Hbitbt  Mobton. 
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LAW  AND  DESIGN  IN  NATURE. 


Pro£  &oi«K  Nmrooiui. 
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B«T.  Jams  Fksuiaii  Clauo,  O.  O. 
U«T.  Javu  UcCkWB,  DJ>.,  LL.  D. 


Pbofbsbob  NEWCOMB. 

Tub  object  aimed  at  in  the  present  discussion  is  to  take  a  first 
step  toward  securing  a  better  understanding  of  each  other's  position 
between  two  conflicting  schools  of  thought  respecting  the  course  of 
Nature.  One  of  these  schools  we  may  call  that  of  the  scientific 
phUosophy,  because  it  is  for  the  most  part  represented  by  LnTcstiga- 
tors  or  students  of  science.  The  other  is  that  of  the  religious  phi- 
losophy, but  in  designating  it  thus  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  it 
is  necessarily  unscientific,  any  more  than  that  the  scientific  school 
is  necessarily  irreligious.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  call  it  the 
theological  school  of  thought,  because  it  seeks  in  Nature  to  find  proof 
of  a  directing  Mind,  while  the  other  school  studies  Nature  solely  to 
learn  her  phenomena,  and  to  draw  such  philosophic  conclusions  as 
may  be  founded  on  their  study. 

Whether  there  is  a  necessary  conflict  between  the  view«  of  the 
two  schools,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  say  ;  we  are  concerned  only 
with  the  fact  that  a  conflict  docs  exist,  and  that  it  turns  on  certain 
questions  respecting  what  we  may  caU  the  fundamental  methods  of 
Nature.  It  is  assumed  on  both  sides  that  there  is  some  sort  of  uni- 
form plan  and  method  in  the  course  of  Nature,  but  there  is  not  only 
no  agreement,  but  no  mutual  understanding  as  to  what  that  plan 
and  method  are.  To  the  scientific  school  the  other  presents  itself  aa 
criticising  its  fundamental  position,  and  yet  in  no  case  directly  deny- 
ing it.  So  far  as  can  be  understood,  the  theological  school  refuses 
to  erprc«8  any  opinion  on  the  fundamental  proposition  on  which  the 
whole  di.HCussion  turns,  but  appears  equally  ready  to  admit  or  deny 
it  according  to  the  bearing  of  the  argument  to  be  founded  on  snch 
admission  or  denial.  It  is  not  pretended  that  this  is  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  position  they  mean  to  occupy,  but  only  that  it  is  the 
manner  in  which  their  position  presents  itself  to  the  Other  school, 
^e  iie<yd  not  discuss  the  question  which  side  the  faolt  is  on,  since 
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any  party  which  docs  not  understanc!  the  other  baa  a  ri^lit  t' 
hi;*  iliilicukies,  and  to  ask  the  other  fur  oxpliination.     'I'iii'  liihl  Mt.p  ' 
toward  I'k-uriug  the  ground  for  a  mutual  undcrstandrng  u,  to  <UU« 
and  explain  thu  position  taken  by  the  scientific  school,  and  to  ioquir 
of  the  other  whether  this  position  is  entirely  nntonablc.     The  fu 
danicntal  postulate  of  the  scientific  philosophy  is  a  principle  foandcdl 
on  a  limited  series  of  observations,  and  extendeii  by  indaction  to  tb»  j 
whole  course  of  Nature.    It  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  word*  t  ^ 

llie  whole  course  of  Nature,  considered  aa  a  succescdon  of  piM>j 
noraena,  is  conditioned  solely  by  antecedent  causes,  in  the  action  of' 
which  no  regard  to  consequences  is  either  traceable  by  hanuui  iiiv«s> 
ligation,  or  necessary  to  foresee  the  phenomena. 

The  sole  question  presented  for  discussion  in  the  present  Miiw  of 
papers  \n  the  following  :  To  what  extent  ia  the  above  poatnlatei 
flifltcnt  with  sound  doctrine  ? 

The  somewhat  vague  term  "sound  doctrine"  is oscd  purpoaaij 
in  place  of  a  more  specific  one,  in  order  to  gira  th«t  r«|ir<MntiUiTW ' 
of  the  opposing  school  the  widest  range  of  position  from  wfakh  to 
express  acquiescence  or  dissent  \Vu  might  have  inquired  wbvtbcr 
the  doctrine  is  consistent  with  the  action  of  ri  "'  no  Will  in  tlM 
procoj^scsof  Nature  ;  whether  it  can  bo  recon<  .  the  doctriiM 

of  final  caiiscH,  or  with  any  other  doctrine  respecting  the  relation  of 
the  Creator  to  his  works  which  one  might  think  proixr  to  propound. 
But,  by  doing  so,  we  should  narrow  the  field  of  inquirr  in  ntdi  • 
way  as  to  make  the  result  indecisive,  and  iher-'  rx. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  we  do  not  inquii  j->di» 

osis  is  itself  sound  in  doi^trine,  but  only  whether  it  ia  consistent  witi 
K'        '       <.    It  would  be  vain  toitxpcct  in  :;  '     liscnssion  toreaeb 

'  respecting  its  abttolulc  truth  ^  .  or  <<wn  to  ar|tiM 

its  truth  in  its  widest  extent.  The  qncstion  of  ite  tnith  enters  b 
this  indirect  way  :  that,  if  it  is  inconsistent  with  any  adnittod  or 
obMrred  fact,  it  will  be  allowable  to  demonstrate  th»  in(mniii«l«oqr. 
So  aloo  if  it  may  be  accepted  within  certain  defin 
not  admissible  beyond  thoi>c  limit*,  tliat  fact  ou^... 
understood.  And  wc  may  remark,  at  the  oatact,  that  If  oa*  I 
that  the  ]K>stulate  may,  for  aught  we  kn 
III  Id  of  jilienomona,  he  admits  all  that  tL' 
this  connpctinn.  The  postulato  ia,  in  fact,  prcMsnted  a*  a  i 
not  aa  a  •^-  '    :--'  -,--;>     ^^  i  .>  .j^j^  whetberi 

idaarachi.  :t  in  a  field  i 

than  that  of  pheaoawoa  can  bv  foun  it. 
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Id  order  to  confine  the  discussion  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
exact  points  of  real  or  possible  difr«.-n'nces,  we  sliall  briefly  explain 
;he  postulate  in  such  a  manner  that  there  shall  be  as  little  room  2A. 
Msiblo  for  misunderstanding  it.  In  doing  so  we  shall  make  no ' 
attempt  to  argue  its  truth  or  falsity,  but  only  seek  to  make  known 
its  meaning  and  scope.  The  difficttlties  which  have  heretofore  arisen 
have  their  origin  partly  in  a  misconception  as  to  what  the  scicntitic 
philosopher  means  when  ho  speaks  of  reducing  phenomena  to  gen- 
eral laws,  or  explaining  them  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes, 
and  partly  from  a  failure  to  distinguish  clearly  between  phenomena 
as  .such  and  the  abstract  ideas  with  which  they  may  be  associated. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the 
postulate  arises  not  from  its  complexity  or  the  abstract  character 
of  the  ideas  involved  in  it,  but  from  its  extremely  simple  and  con- 
crete character.  It  involves  no  ideas  but  such  as  are  familiar  from 
childhood  ."ind  really  understood  by  children,  though  they  may  not 
bo  able  to  express  them  in  language.  We  ai-e  indeed  in  a  difficulty 
similar  to  that  which  might  be  encountered  by  a  rustic  when  called 
upon  to  define  what  he  meant  by  a  loaf  of  bread  before  a  Professor  j 
of  Logic,  and  to  word  his  definition  in  such  a  way  as  to  stand  good 
against  all  the  Professor's  analysis.  If  our  own  attempt  fails  to 
and  analysis,  we  shall  repose  on  the  same  hope  that  would  suMain 
e  rustic— namely,  that,  after  all,  his  interlocutor  understood  what 
a  loaf  of  bread  was  just  as  well  as  as  he  did  himself. 

The  first  point  to  be  explained  is,  what  is  meant  by  considering 
the  course  of  Nature  simply  as  a  succession  of  phenomena.  The 
reason  for  this  restriction  is,  that  we  must  agree  about  phenomena 
before  we  c;in  have  any  intelligent  discussion  respecting  what  lie« 
behind  or  above  them.  The  meaning  of  the  restriction  is,  that  we 
eliuiiiiatc  from  our  discussion  all  those  abstract  conceptions  which 
are  frequently  associated  with  phenomena,  but  wliich  do  not  serve 
to  assist  in  defining  phenomena.  Among  these  conceptions  are  the 
I  '  of  potentiality  and  necessity,  which  several  schools  of 

1  i.crsisl  in  trying  to  impose  on  phenomena.     These  con- 

on»  have  no  place  whatever  in  scientific  investigation,  and  are 

liitiefore  not  to  be  in  any  way  brought  into  the  present  discussion. 
For  inrfancei  the  scientific  philosophy  docn  not  assert  that  gravita* 
I  !  vt  '■  act,  that  a  stone  "  neccs."i:irily  "  falls,  or  that  the  course 

(1     ,       :i- "can  not"  do  niherwisc  than  conform  to  mathematical' 
laws ;  it  only  asserts  that  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact  gravitation 
dofw  act,  and  events  in  Nature  do  occur  in  conformity  with  defina- 
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If  wi  adait  Aia,  tLe  I 

bg  Uie  qMftloa  of  VMttml}.     Nor  it  it  saj  Mg<ua«at 

to  — **'^*™  or  ikaw  that  tUngi 

be,diffiB«at  fromvkat  thej  ar^  bMnae  tlw 

tldngi  only  a>  tfcej'  are  aad  wK  ai  tlwy  oar  In.    Th*  obIj 

of  a  propocitaoa  vUd  it  adaiha  srv :  IW  fact  b  ■> ; 

(A*  fact  b  not  M ;  I  do  oot  knov  vfaether  tfce  fact  »  or  ia  aot  •& 

'  The  latter,  it  vill  be  retataiked,  doea  not  cqaiau  aaythtag  i 

^  the  fact,  bat  only  a  itate  of  igoacaaoe  cwntiiwi  to  oar  i 

A^i?*'"*'  daii  of  cooeepCaau  anodatod  vith 
[•Btbdj  exdodad  in  the  preaott  diaeaaBon,  are  Umm  of  tko  mirn- 
I  foreea  or  caans  wludi  aaaj  Ba  bduad  the  rittfalc  eoww  of  Na- 
ture. Reepaetiag  this  erery  one  b  at  liberty  to  hold  any  opinioaa 
withont  eooung  into  ooaflict  artth  the irawitific  philosophy,  prorided 
only  that  be  draws  ao  eooclorioa  incoMirtsBt  with  what  the  odMr 
ibelioves  to  be  a  legitimate  indoction  from  obMrratioo.  For  ia> 
atanoe,  it  u  not  objectionable  to  the  postulate  to  say  that  aU  thiagi 
are  detennined  by  a  Divine  Will,  because  the  postalate  aassaws  ao- 
I  thing  respecting  soch  will,  and  has  nothing  wbaterer  to  do  wMt  iti 
supposed  immanence  in  the  wbote  coonw  of  Nature,  ualoa  ooad** 
rionn  inconmittent  with  obaerred  facta  are  foooded  upon  it.  So  long 
as  the  religions  school  admits  that  stones  fall,  water  nms,  and 
storms  more,  according  to  the  scientific  postulate,  they  may  phwa 
any  occult  cauncs  behind  those  phenomena  which  do  not  bad  to  re- 
sults incompatible  with  it.  For  the  same  resaoa  there  b  so  objco- 
tion  to  msintAining  that  things  were  designed  to  bo  aa  they  are, 
onless  soch  design  is  considered  to  be  a  ph}^sical  caase  which  can 
be  traoed  by  studying  such  things. 

We  now  reach  the  main  proposition,  that  the  course  of  Nature  i 

Ittioned  soli-lv  by  antecedent  caasca,  in  the  aetioa  of  which 

to  oonncqutmrca  can  ba  tracsd.    W*  ose  th«  word 

tioticd  "  instead  of  "  determined,'*  to  do  away  with  all  conrrpiion  of 

necessity,  and  to  avoid  being  understood  as  saying  that  things  moat 

I  instead  of  simply  saying  that  thinin<  are.     We  also  nso  the  vety 

f  ambignous  word  '  I  to  piecos,  and 

^  ahown  to  mean  e\ '  ^       _         „  ^        pleaMtre,  In ' 

ordinsry  crcry-day  sense,  which  everybody  ooderstaitds,  and  whic 

thcrafors  need  not  be  farther  defined.     If  it  l» 

'sTfTy-dsT  smse  \n  rsgne,  and  susceptible  of  ni 

',  wr  rrplf  that  any  meaaing  ooosuient  wit 
«7i<iiii«j_,  I'K  .>o  luttj  i>t.-  asngneu  to  it. 
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The  further  distinction  of  what  is  meant  can  be  better  under- 
by  example  than  in  any  other  way.     Let  ua  take  the  case  of 
lie  destruction  of  a  theatre  by  tire,  and  inquire  why  it  occurred, 
'e  can  give  three  answers  : 
1.  That  the  fire  was  the  work  of  a  Higher  Being,  who  desired 
attain  some  end.     Perhaps  there  were  bad  people  in  the  theatre, 
who  were  to  be  punished  or  prevented  from  further  crime  ;  or  per- 

Ifaaps  the  theatre  was  injuring  the  morals  of  the  community,  and 
iraB  therefore  burned  for  the  public  good. 
I     2.  That  the  cause  was  entirely  inscrutable,  and  therefore  such 
k  to  elude  all  human  investigation. 
I     3.  'ITiat  it  occurred  in  one  of  the  many  ways  by  which  every 
■ne  knows  that  tires  may  occur,  and  that  the  character  of  the  thea- 
pc  or  the  intentions  of  the  wicked  people  had  nothing  at  all  to  do 
Irith  the  matter. 
Of  these  three  possible  modes  of  occurrence  of  the  fire,  only  the 
third  is  admitted  by  the  postulate  of  the  scientific  school  as  afford- 
ing an  explanation.     By  an  explanation  we  mean  the  statement  of 
1  general  principle  covering  all  cases  of  the  origin  of  fires,  and  of 
Bnie  special  facts  showing  the  fire  to  be  the  combined  result  of  the 
ct  and  the  principle.     For  Instance,  whenever  a  match  is  rubbed 
a  certain  way  and  in  a  certain  position  relative  to  a  piece  of 
rapery,  a  fire  will  be  the  result.     In  this  case  the  required  eondi- 
ions  were  fulfilled  by  an  actress  treading  upon  a  match.     The  fire 
ill  always  result  when  these  same  conditions  are  fulfilled,  no  mat- 
what  the  character  of  the  play  or  of  the  audience.     But,  accord- 
Bg  to  the  scientific  postulate,  we  could  make  no  such  general  asser- 
pn  respecting  the  tirst  explanation,  which  is  therefore  inadmissible 
I  explanation. 
As  another  example  we  may  take  the  motions  of  the  planets. 
ly  usxtiming  that  these  motions  take  place  in  accordance  with  the 
kw  of  universal  gravitation,  the  astronomer  is  enabled  to  predict, 
ears  or  centuries  in  advance,  that  the  moon's  shadow  will  pass  over 
Bitain  regions  of  the  earth  at  certain  stated  times.     Why  can  he 
at  pre<lict  every  natural  occurrence — the  earthqu.nkes,  the  storms, 
be  lloodii,  the  plagues  of  the  future — with  equal  certainty?     The 
Rwer  of  the  postulate  is,  that  it  is  only  on  account  of  hia  want  of 
riedgc  anil  want  of  reasoning  power.     A  mind  capable  of  cx- 
ig  in  language  the  necessary  data,  fully  acquainted  with  cer- 
kin  laws,  and  powcsxed  of  a  wilculusof  sutlicient  power,  could  fcire- 
eud  of  all  things  from  the  iM^ginuiug  by  a  procesN  the  same 
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in  kind  a8  that  by  which  the  mathematician  fore<iPc»  the  oelwtial 
motions.  ITie  celestial  motions,  phi-nomunally  conditioned  by  tht 
law  of  gravitation  and  by  the  initial  circurastances  of  thi"  niotim 
are  supposed  to  symbolize  the  whole  cotirse  of  inanimate  Natunq^, 
far  at  least  as  the  phenomena  are  concerned. 

We  have  presented  an  antithesis  between  tin     '  jin-'ow 

for  discussion  and  the  theory  of  final  cauiics  >\  ■  unm  tin 

things  have  been  arranged  with  a  visible  purpose.  But  the  ground 
is  fro(]uently  taken  that  there  is  really  no  antagonism  between 
these  two  theories,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  a  conntc  of  Nature  pro- 
ceeding in  accordance  with  invariable  laws  is  mtirrly  cr>nst»t«nt 
with  the  doctrine  of  final  causes.  But,  notwitbttanding  thLt 
sional  assertion  of  consiatency,  every  advance  of  the  scicutific 
losophy  toward  jiresonting  a  complete  theory  of  the  coorM 
Nature  in  accordance  with  their  doctrine  is  vigorously  contest 
Now^  if  theologians  find  the  doctrine  allade<l  to  not  inconsistent 
witli  their  views,  they  have  no  right  to  contest  it  in  the  manner 
that  they  do  ;  and  the  scientific  philoso|)her  has  a  right  to  pmrame 
that  their  seeming  inconsistency  is  founded  on  some  failoro  Iw- 
tween  the  two  schools  to  give  the  same  meaning  to  the  term,  Uwn 
of  Nature.  An  understanding  on  this  point  can  be  best  reocbeii, 
not  by  an  abstract  definition,  but  by  concrete  examples  of  the 
meaning  of  the  scientific  postulate,  like  those  just  given.  Jost  so. 
far  as  the  theologian  can  reconcile  the  motions  of  tbe  planets 
the  burning  of  the  theatre  urith  final  '  v  with  a  dirrctt 

hand,  so  far  is  he  at  liberty  to  reconcile  :  "  course  of  Nat 

in  tbe  same  way. 

We  have  stati'd  the  scientific  postulate  in  the  widest  and  most 
general  terms.  Had  we  been  di»pow<l  to  narrow  the  inquiry,  we 
might  have  substituted  f<>r  it  a  statement  of  the  doctrino  uf  avnii 
tion,  because  it  is  here  that  the  dispute  is  at  present  raging 
most  bittemem.  But,  since  the  <loctrinc  of  evolution  is  itself  fi 
•d  on  the  postulate,  our  discussion  is  more  complete  if  we  ii 
the  more  general  proposition.  The  theory  of  evolution 
tliat  certain  forms  formerly  supposed  to  be  tbe  result  of  spedal 
creation  are  really  the  product  of  natural  causes  of  prwaaaty  the 
same  character  with  tbn*o  which  cause  the  movcmeDt  of  alonw 
and  the  chemical  ,-  on  in  the  world  around  tuL     Bmmb 

a oonsidcration  nl  ;.■     ^.lal  teodsacice  "''  ''>"  "'i"  ■*•"  Mr^^ftfle 

th«  mne  thing  fur  the  other. 

tUHO.>    liaWLOKB. 
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PORTER. 

Prufessoe  Nkwcomb,  it  will  be  observed,  opens  the  discnseion 
by  giving  his  views  of  the  antagonistic  positions  taken  by  the 
Bcieutiiic  and  theological  schools  respectively  in  regard  to  the 
course  of  Nature.  J>o  far  as  the  last  school  is  concerned,  I  am 
compelled  to  say  that  he  evinces  more  candor  and  desire  to  be  just 
than  success  in  stating  what  he  conceives  this  school  to  hold. 
What  he  criticises  it  for  holding,  and  implies  that  it  does  hold,  is 
jmething  like  this  :  The  theological  school  conceives  final  causes 
be  coordinate  with  efficient  or  physical  causes,  holding  that 
they  arc  manifested  by  similar  indications  and  are  tested  by  similar 
rperiments.  In  the  example  cited  of  the  burning  of  a  theatre, 
|»e  scientific  school  recognizes  only  physical  agencies  or  causes  ; 
theological  discerns  a  final  cause,  or  the  purpose  of  "  a  Higher 
who  desired  to  attain  some  end,"  i.  o.,  a  moral  effect,  and 
ectly  produces  it,  as  the  torch  causes  the  physical  conflagration. 
I  can  not  accept  this  as  a  correct  statement  of  what  is  taught  or 
implied  by  any  school  of  thinkers  which  holds  that  design  or  final 
IDse  is  manifest  in  the  course  of  Nature,  or  must  be  assumed  to  ex- 
it. The  arguments  which  Professor  Newcomb  arrays  against 
view  seem  to  me  as  uncalled  for  as  the  fiction  toward  which  he 
rects  them  is  imaginary. 
Leaving  this  point  to  return  to  it  again,  I  Ijass  to  his  view  of 
"  the  fundamental  postulate  of  the  scientific  philosophy,"  as  it  is 
ted  by  himself.  "  The  whole  course  of  Nature,  considered  as  a 
accession  of  phenomena,  is  conditioned  solely  by  antecedent  causes, 
in  the  action  of  which  no  regard  to  consequences  is  either  traceable 
haman  investigation  or  necessary  to  foresee  the  phenomena." 
lis  statement,  it  will  be  seen,  is  divided  into  two  portions,  an 
aation  ami  a  denial.  The  affirmation  seems  to  me  defective  for 
omissions,  the  denial  to  be  f!il(<e,  and  the  postulate  itself  to  bo 
^erefore  inconsistent  with  sound  doctrine.  By  sound  doctrine  I 
itnith  of  any  kind,  whether  it  pertains  to  the  ncionce  of  Nature, 
of  man,  or  the  science  of  God.  I  do  not  argue  from  the 
or  consequences  to  theology  that  might  follow  from  the 
that  it  is  therefore  untrue,  bnt  that  it  is  unsound  in  what 
II  ind  denies,  and  for  this  reason  is  inconsistent  with  "sound 

doctrine."    I  have  no  favors  to  ask  and  no  appeals  to  make  as  a 
beol'    '"    'it  write  only  in  the  interests  of  science  and  the  truth. 
Ts  s  of  the  aflirniative  part  of  the  postulate'  are  made 

>  obvious  by  the  author**  subsequent  explanations  of  his  mean- 
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ing.  He  tells  us  that.  La  aefierting  that  Ecienoe  eooooiH  itaelf  with 
the  sacceAsioD  of  pheoomeiu,  he  desires  to  get  rid  of  those  abstnet 
conceptions  which  are  often  associated  with  phenomeiia — particii- 
larly  "potentiality  and  necessity."  We  are  tempted  to  inqnin 
whether  these  conceptions  are  any  more  abstract  than  the  concep- 
tion of  "  succession  ^  ?  We  also  inqoire  whether  the  assertion  ia 
the  postnlate,  that  this  succession  of  phenomena  is  **  eonditioned 
solely  by  antecedent  eatues,"  does  not  imply  the  presence  and  valid- 
ity of  these  very  conceptions  of  potentiality  and  necessity  ?  If  the 
author  denies  causation  with  potentiality  and  necessity,  he  most 
limit  science  to  inquiries  respecting  "succession,"  and  assign  to  it  a 
narrower  sphere  than  the  positivists  who  recognize  the  relation  of 
similarity  and  succession. 

lie  proceeds  to  assert  that  the  only  question  with  which  science 
concerns  itself  is  what  can  be  established  as  a /act.  We  wait  to  be 
informed  what  he  means  by  a  fact  or  phenomenon.  Does  he  mean 
that  science  concerns  itself  with  facts  or  phenomena  as  such,  or 
with  facts  and  phenomena  as  related?  If  the  latter,  is  not  the 
question  open  whether  the  relations  of  design  may  not  as  properiy 
be  called  facts  as  the  relations  of  time  or  causation  f 

He  addx,  all  "  invisible  forces  or  causes  *'  which  "  lie  behind  the 
visible  course  of  Nature  "  must  be  excluded,  and  again,  all  "  occult 
causes."  But  why  are  relations  of  design,  or  the  facts  or  phenomena 
which  they  explain,  any  more  invisible  or  occult  than  the  relations 
of  Hucccssion  or  causation  ?  Perhaps  by  "  invisible  "  and  "  occult " 
he  means  spiritual  as  contrasted  with  physical,  and  thus  would  limit 
Nature  to  material  forces  and  phenomena,  excluding  spirit  from 
holding  any  place  in  Nature  or  any  relations  to  Nature,  or  any 
agency  in  its  phenomena,  which  science  is  bound  to  recognize. 

Whatever  view  we  take  of  the  affirmation  of  this  {lostulate,  it  un- 
warrantably narrows  the  conception  of  the  course  of  Nature  as  the 
subjci-t-matter  of  science.  We  would  widen  that  conception  as  follows: 

1.  The  course  of  Nature  includes  the  phenomena  and  facts  of 
spirit  as  truly  as  those  of  matter.  Scientifically  considered,  the  one 
are  no  more  '*  invisible,"  "  occult,"  or  "abstract "  than  the  other.  Of 
the  two,  the  ag('n<Ty  of  spirit  is  more  visible,  manifest,  and  concrete 
than  any  agency  of  matter  in  the  production  of  that  effect  which 
we  call  srience. 

a.  These  facts  or  phenomena,  these  forces  or  agents,  are  con- 
nect«Hl  liy  various  n-latlons,  as  of  time  and  space,  involving  number 
and  geometry  ;  also  of  likeness  or  analogy,  cause  and  effect,  and  per- 
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era.  These  are  the  materials  from  and  by  which  science  is 
nstnjcted  by  the  rational  spirit,  aa  it  determines  the  properties, 
forces,  and  preeminently  the  laws  of  both  matter  and  spirit.  That 
Professor  Newcomb  should  fail  to  emphasize  the  preeminence  of 
laws  as  the  subject-matter  of  science  may  well  occasion  surprise. 

3.  Laws  are  affirmed  of  the  action  of  forces  as  "  conditioned  " 
or  modifed  mathematically  in  the  production  of  effects  by  relations 
of  time  or  space  ;  also  as  conditioned  by  one  another  when  two  or 
more  forces  act  together  in  the  production  of  any  constant  or  regu- 
lar effect.  In  the  discovery  of  forces,  properties,  or  laws,  science  is 
not,  however,  shut  up  to  the  use  of  mathematical  tests  or  verifying 

;perimentfl.  Some  sciences  of  matter,  even,  e.  g.,  physiology,  do 
it  admit  these  criteria.  Even  those  which  do,  recognize  very 
largely  the  facts  and  analogies,  the  interpretations  and  probabili- 
ties, which  precede  and  follow  such  tests.  Every  one  of  them 
makes  the  most  liberal  use  of  facts  and  relations,  which  must  be  as- 
sumed as  the  preconditions  of  the  experimental  element  in  induction. 

4.  A  universe  of  law  is,  ipso  facto,  a  universe  of  design.  A 
"  course  of  Nature  "  the  phenomena  of  which  occur  in  regular  sneces- 

n,  much  more  a  course  of  Nature  conditioned  by  causes,  is  nei- 
thinkable  nor  explicable  except  by  antecedent  and  controlling 
rpose.     Professor  Newcomb  says  it  is  assumed  that  there  "  is 
ime  sort  of  uniform  plan  and  method  in  the  course  of  Nature." 
at  plan  and  method  imply  design,  or  at  the  least  are  best  explained 
\>\  design.     Design  is  objective  thought — "  a  plan  or  method,"  "  the 
ndaniental  method  of  Nature,"  as  Professor  Newcomb  elsewhere 
,y8.    Objective  thought  is  completed  and  explained  by  a  subjec- 
tive thinker  whose  plans  and  methods  science  interprets. 

5.  Induction  itself  requires  design,  or  "a  plan  or  method  in  the 
luree  of  Nature  "  as  its  ]>ostnlate.  Professor  Newcomb  says  that 
c  faudamental  postulate  of  the  scicntitic  philosophy  is  "  founded 

on  a  limited  series  of  observations,  and  extending  by  induction  to 
tlie  whole  course  of  Nature."  Hut  he  forgets  that  he  has  .already 
provided  a  postulate  still  more  fxntdamenttd — if  this  is  not  an  Ili- 
beruiciwm — in  asserting  "a  plan  and  method"  in  Nature.  More- 
er,  what  he  calls  "  extending  by  induction  "  can  be  explained  and 
stilled  only  by  a  belief  in  interprotable  analogies,  which  are  ex- 
plicable only  by  design,  or  '*  fundamental  methods  of  Nature." 

fl.  nie  course  of  Nature  furnishes  constant  examples  of  the  in- 
t4*raction  of  matter  and  spirit.  Subjective  thought  makes  itself 
maniTcst  aa  objective  thought  through  material  phenomena.  Though 
VOL.  czxruL — xo.  270.  30 
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tbe  same  media,  objiM?tivv  tbuugbt  aiid  subjective  thought  are 
terpreted  by  tbe  rapid  prooesses  of  natural  induction.  M^ 
thought  or  spirit  controia  matter  and  produces  and  prevent*, 
fics  and  arrp8t«,  the  operation  of  physical  agenciei*  without  hinr^i 
ing  their  activity  or  interfering  with  their  laws.  It  is  true  the  mu 
relations  of  spiritual  and  material  force  are  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  the  laws  of  their  coaction  are  inexactly  determined,  bnt 
tlie  fact  that  they  act  in  harinony  with  one  another — while  both  are 
potent  factors  to  varying  eflfects— can  not  be  questioned.  All  thia  b 
affirmed  in  the  postulate  of  a  plan  or  method  in  Nature,  aod  ron- 
firmed  by  our  experiments  and  observations. 

7.  In  the  economy  of  Nature,  spirit  is  of  greater  significance  than 
matter,  and  the  phenomena  and  effects  of  the  phy Mcal  uni vcrw  prw*ed 
in  subservience  to  ends  which  concern  rational  and  sentient  In-inv^. 
This  is  assumed  by  Science  itself,  and  by  Art,  the  servitor  of  Scivncv. 
^VTiat  were  the  unknown  and  the  unused  powers  of  Nature,  were 
they  reflected  by  no  interpreting  mind  and  transfigured  by  no  imi- 
tative or  constructive  skill  ?  What  were  these  intelloctttal  achiev*- 
ments  of  science  and  art,  if  they  ilid  not  minister  to  the  cnjoymMM 
•of  sentient  souls?  AVTiat  were  sentient  enjoyment,  were  it  n«it  OMd 
as  a  motive  for  gratitude  and  love  and  worship  in  thutte  who, 
knowledge,  enjoyment,  and  duty  are  like  God,  the  Being  who 
the  fundamental  i>ostnlate  of  all  xcience,  and  the  moral  Ruler 
the  s{iirits  who  interpret  his  thoughts,  hi.-<  feelings,  and  his  will  ? 

Thus  far  we  have  sought  to  supply  what  in  omitted  in  what  Pro- 
fessor Newcomb  affirms  of  the  course  of  Nattire.  Our  enlarged  de4- 
nition  will  enable  us  briefiy  to  dispose  of  Am  denial,  viz.,  "  in  the 
action  of  which  no  regard  to  consequences  is  either  tniceabh>  by 

liunuin  inTC!«tigati<m  or  necesaar)- to  foreuee  the  j ' '-na." 

*'a  regard  to  conneijuences,"  he  must   mean  ci  ^  a* 

signed,  not  merely  physical  sequences,  but  psychicitl  ■  il 

fects,  more  exactly  sentient  or  moral  good  or  cviL     \    .. 

that  the«e  "can  not  be  traceablu  by  human  invent igatiuo,"  be  may 

meanthaitheye.it'  '' 

or  procenM-s,  i.  e.,  •  ;    . 

Taken  in  this  sense  his  words  are  true ;  but  if  he  means  that  Ihiiir 

prooence  and  agency  cin  not  ^     '■      —    '    -  '    -       '  '         "1    i 

MMti^fartory  ai>  that  which  in  t. 

by  evi>lenc<^  precisely  Nimilar  tu  that  which  in  orccptrd   <or  many 

fact«  and  tmllis  in  physical  science,  wc  limcnt  from  him  altogether. 

No  man  who  rightly  estimat4«  the  variety  tn  the  kinda  iif  erid^uiM 
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fhich  enforces  our  belief  in  the  various  facts  and  truths  of  physical 
riencc  would  deny  that  design  or  purpose  is  as  dearly  traceable  in 
ftany  of  the  arrangements  and  phenomena  of  Nature  as  the  causes 
or  lawH  that  are  ascertained  by  exjieriment  or  induction. 

In  the  example  of  the  destruction  of  a  theatre  by  fire,  Professor 
Kewconib  gives  three  possible  answers  to  the  question  "  why  it  oc- 
rnred."     Overlooking  that  "why"  in  such  a  connection  may  mean 
[whence,"  "  how,"  or  "  for  what,"  as  it  asks  for  answers  in  the 
of  a  cause,  a  late,  or  an  end,  he  insists  that  only  one  of  two 
can  be  given,  viz.,  either  "the  fire  was  the  work  of  an 
of  a  Higher  Being,"  or  was  the  effect  of  any  of  the  ordi- 
ary  phj-sical  agencies,  and  reasons  as  though  the  one  necessarily 
Kcludcd  the  other.     In  other  words,  he  overlooks  the  solution  that 
ae  effect  might  be  caused  by  physical  agencies,  and  still  be  de- 
igned by  God. 

He  subsequently  refers  to  this  last  position  as  possible,  but  he 
bvioasly  regards  it  as  a  theory  for  which  theologians  are  re- 
[jonsible  and  are  bound  to  look  after,  but  which  has  no  scientific 
lue.  Had  he  but  reflected  that  events  in  Nature  and  spirit,  whether 
aed  or  undesigned,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  forces  and 
from  the  lavs  of  Mature,  and  that  similar  forces,  acting  under 
rod  lawn,  are  capable  of  an  indefinite  variety  of  effects,  and  that 
nn  indefinite  variety  of  physical  effects  may  be  adjusted  to  an 
equally  indefinite  variety  of  psychical  needs  by  a  designing  mind, 
he  would  have  seen  that  science  provides  the  amplest  room  for  the 
cconiplishment  of  the  utmost  conceivable  variety  of  the  designs  of 
Higher  Being,  and  all  by  means  of  the  forces  and  laws  of  Nature. 
The  example  from  the  motions  of  the  planets  he  presses  to  an- 
ther application.  In  astronomy,  he  says,  we  not  only  can  explain 
the  present  but  can  predict  the  future,  and,  had  we  the  same  insight 
Jto  the  agents  and  laws  of  other  phenomena,  we  could  in  like  man- 
cr  predict  the  minutest  event  in  any  department  of  the  physical  uni- 
Fr(>i#  this  he  would  have  us  conclude  that  the  possibility  of 
'  "a  visible  pur|)ose"  is  excluded  if  design  is  admitted.  To 
■ply  that  the  constancy  of  the  operations  of  Nature  and  the 
vnseqnent  possibility  of  foreseeing  the  minutest  consequences  are 
more?  inotmsistent  with  tlie  belief  in  design  in  the  future  than  an 
night  into  these  forces  and  o]>cration3  of  Nature  is  inconsistent 
Hth  such  belief  at  any  present  tnotnent.  But  why,  then,  do  theo- 
Dgians  to  vigorously  contest  "  every  advance  of  the  scientific  phi- 
<>phy  towarti  a  complete  theory  of  the  coarse  of  Nature  iu  accord- 
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anco  with  their  doctrines?"  We  reply  that,  had  Professor  New- 
comb,  in  this  and  other  diKcusxions  of  thisi  topic;,  imtinted  that  tb*  j 
crourse  of  Nature  as  truly  manifests  design  as  il  dues  the  cau»c«  or 
the  successions  of  phenomena,  one  theologian  at  least  wutdd  itot 
have  vigorously  contested  his  opinions  of  design,  however  unsati*- 
factor)'  he  might  have  found  some  of  his  conceptions  of  the  spbcr*  ' 
and  postulates  of  scicnt.'e. 

We  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  Professor  Newcomb,  bHog 
an  astronomer,  should  so  ootifiduntly  assert  that  the  celestial  muttun 
are  supposed  "  to  symbolize  the  whole  course  of  inanimate  Nature.'' 
But  Naltirc  is  also  animate  and  ensouled,  and  the  forces  and  fanmj 
which  control  the  activiticm  of  life  and  spirit  may  not  be  oymbol'- 
ized  by  the  celestial  motions.     The  eminent  Dii  Bois-Reyroond,  in^ 
his  Well-known  address  on  the  limits  of  our  knowledge  of  Natun:, 
after  discoursing  of  what  he  calls  the  astronomical  knowledge  and 
foreknowledge  of  Nature's  forces  and  laws   and  events,  draws   a  ' 
shar|i  line  between  the  field  of  this  antronomiccU  knoieiU(i</((  and 
the  agencies  and  relations  in  thu  counte  of  Natur<      '  '  '     :in 
be  thus  mastered.     In  respect  to  some  of  thet<e  tjii'  ■■•■  in{ 

tent  to  say,  ignoramus — in  respect  to  others,  ignorabhnu*.     If  ibia] 
is  true  of  the  forces  and  relations  of  Nature,  how  much  more  most  i 
it  be  true  of  the  relations  which  the  self-existent  Creator  holds  toJ 
the  phenomena  .and  laws  of  both  m:tlter  and  spirit  a«  thoy  manifirt 
his  thoughts  and  accomplish  his  designs  1 

NoAB  FomuL 


Mr.  cook. 

Kki-i.kk  relaU-*  that  one  day,  whon  he  had  long  tned;*-*-''  ~"v1 
atoms  and  their  combinations,  Lc  wast  crilled  t>>  dinner  by  i 
who  laid  a  salad  on  the  table.     "  Dost  thou  think,"  said  V< 
"  that  if  from  the  creation  platoa  of  tin,  leaves  of  lettuce,  ^. ...:. 
salt,  drops  of  oil  and  vinegar,  and  fragments  of  hurA-l>'>ili^i  eg]{s 
were  floating  in  space  in  all  ilirts.-tions  and  witl" 
could  aMemble  them  to-day  to  form  a  salail  ?  " 
good  a  OOP,"  replied  his  fair  spouse,  "  nor  so  well  ^  m  thia.** 

(Claude  Bertrand.  "L*-*  Fondatrnnsd'  !'  »  •-  >  •  ■  i 

In  Karon  d'Holbach's  parlor,  in  a 

iani  K&id  :  "I  will  supiiose,  geutii'iniTn,  t 

most  fully  iwnvijipiMl  that  the  world  bi  C 

-  with  throe  dio«— 'I  dv  not  ny  in  a  gami 
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the  best,  house  in  Paris.     His  antagonist  throws  sixes  once,  twice, 

thrice,  four  times — in  a  word,  constantly.     However  short  the  dnra- 

on  of  the  game,  my  friend  Diderot,  thns  losing  his  money,  will 

;nhesitatingly   say,   without   a   moment's   doubt :    '  The   dice  are 

loaded  ;  I  am  in  a  bad  house.'    What,  then,  philosopher  ?    Because 

ten  or  n  dozen  throws  of  the  dice  h-ave  emerged  from  the  box  so  as 

to  make  you  lose  six  francs,  you  believe  firmly  that  this  is  in  conse-' 

uence  of  an  adroit  manoeuvre,  an  artful  combination,  a  well-planned 

guery  ;  but,  seeing  in  this  universe  so  prodigious  a  number  of 

lombinations,  tliousands  of  times  more  difficult  and  complicated, 

ore  sustained  and  useful,  you  do  not  suspect  that  the  dice  of  Na- 

re  are  also  loaded,  and  that  there  is  above  them  a  great  rogue  who 

kes  pleasure  in  catching  you." 

In  a  comer  of  his  garden,  a  Scotch  philosopher,  the  wise  Beattie, 

drew  with  his  finger  the  three  initial  letters  of  his  child's  name, 

sowed  the  furrows  with  cresses,  and  smoothed  the  earth.    The  child 

was  only  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and  was  learning  to  read,  but 

ad  been  taught  nothing  concerning  God.     "  Ten  days  after,"  says 

cattio,  "  the  child  came  running  to  me  all  amazed,  and  told  me  his 

ame  had  grown  in  the  garden.     I  smiled  at  these  words,  and  ap- 

ared  not  to  attach  much  importance  to  what  he  had  said.     But 

insisted  on  taking  me  to  see  what  h.ad  happened.     '  Yes,'  said 

,  on  coming  to  the  place,  '  I  see  well  enough  that  it  is  so.  but  there 

nothing  wonderful  in  this — it  is  a  mere  accident,'  and  went  away. 

ut  he  followed  me,  and,  walking  at  my  side,  s.iid  very  seriously  : 

That  can  not  be.     Some  one  must  have  planted  the  seeds  to  make  ' 

0  letters.'     'You  think,  then,  this  is  not  the  result  of  chance?' 

Yes,'  said  the  boy  firmly,  '  I  think  so.'     '  Well,  then,  look  at  your- 

If ;  consider  your  hands  and  fingers,  your  legs  and  feet,  and  all 

our  members.     Do  they  not  seem  to  you  regular  in  their  appear- 

mce   and  useful   in   their  service  ?      Can   they   be  the   result   of 

ancc  ? '    '  No,'  was  the  answer, '  some  one  must  have  made  them.' 

AVho  is  that  some  one?'  I  asked  him,  and  he  replied  that  he  did 

ot  know.      I  then  made  known  to  him  the  name  of  the  great 

eing  who  made  all  the  world  ;   and  the  lesson  was  never  forgot- 

in,  nor  the  circumstance  which  led  to  it." 

ThciMj  familiar  concrete  examples  emphasize  the  distinction  made 

P'-  'if  by  Ch.i!  '1-1  after  hira  by  Mill,  lietwecn  the  laws  of 

\t\  Hid  the  <••■  'IS  of  matter.     "  Wi*  cin  imagine  all  the 

t  and  exidting  laws  of  matt«r  to  be  in  full  operation,"  said 

lere  ("  Natural  Theology,"  ii.,  1 1),  "and  yet,  just  for  want  of  a 
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right  local  dispositiou  of  part^,  the  unireno  might  be  that  wild,  m 
iligc-stt'd  medley  of  things  in  which  no  one  trace  or  chanetcr  of  • 
designing  architect  was  at  all  discernible."  Mr.  Mill  say»  (*'  Logic,"! 
iii.,  12,  10)  that  "  collocUionu  as  well  as  l«w»  are  nwenJMirjr  to  ' 
operation  of  Nature,"  and  he  d«>ea  not  ovej-look  the  profound  trul 
that  "  the  laws  of  Nature  do  not  aoeouut  for  their  own  origin.'' 
fessor  Newcoiub  glanceti  at  this  distinction,  bat  apparently  iloes  i 
Bee  that  in  doing  so  he  makes  a  concession  wliich  flatly  contrwlictii 
his  theory.  "  The  celestial  motioni*,"  ho  tells  us,  are  "  phenomenall/ 
conditioned  by  the  law  of  gravitation  awtiby  the  initial  circum»taBce» 
of  the  motions."  'ITie  question  is.  What  accounts  for  those  "  initial 
circumstances"?  Is  any  "regard  for  consequeDccs "  traceable  ia 
them  ?  The  word  "  and  "  in  the  above  sentence  of  Professor  New- 
comb's  is  in  fatal  conflict  with  the  word  "  soU'ly  ^  in  his  {M>.4tulate. 

A  slovenly  observation  of  facts  and  a  lack  of  rigor  in  applying 
to  the  ex]iIauation  of  facts  the  principle  that  every  change  muat 
have  an  adequate  cause  are  the  most  ordinary  sources  of  akepticiain 
as  to  the  existence  <>f  design  in  Nature.  A  specialist  may  be  lynx* 
eyed  and  yet  wall-eyed. 

Is  there  in  the  univerne  intention  not  my  own  ?  Every  oo«  an* 
Bwers,  "Yes — in  other  human  beings."  Hut,  pre<'i»ely  the  tamo  argii*^ 
ment  which  proves  to  me  that  a  human  being  other  tlian  myself  haa 
had  an  intention  in  any  given  work  proves  that  a  isuprcme  IntcUi* 
gen(-e  has  had  an  intention  in  what  is  callc<}  Nature.  It  ia  UMoa- 
sistent  with  sound  doctrine  for  tue  to  deny  tli^i^  ui  briogt 

have  intentions.     It  is  for  the  same  reason  iij<  \\i  Miuid 

doctrine  for  me  to  deny  that  the  •Snpreme  Intelligence  has  inteo- 
H         tions,  or  that  Nature  has  Hnal  as  well  as  elticient  causes  ? 
^H  1.  Let  cause  mean  all  ihiit  is  necessary  to  explain  an  effect. 

^H  2.  In  a  statue  of  Hercules  we  shall  have,  then-forx-,  acconltng  to 

^H         Aristotle's  distinctions  between  causes,  tirst,  a  material  caOM'  in  th«i^ 
^H        marble  ;  an  efficient  cause  in  the  chisel  of  the  acnlptor ;  a  fonnal 
^^         cause  in  the  shape  of  the  statue  ;  and  a  final  cause  in  ita  ( 
^^  to  be  set  up  to  a<]orn  a  Ivtiiple. 

^H  3.  All  these  causes  may  coexist.    Neither  in  mau's  work  mir  is  Na 

^H        tare  does  the  operation  of  efficient  causes  abut  out  tltat  uf  ttual  i 
^f  4.  The  fullest  pr<x>f  that  the  oounc  of  Natnrv  is  ^vcmed  b]^J 

V  vfieicol  cans«'s  would  be  no  dis]iroof  tlial  it  ia  aUo  .  h$ 

I  final  oaoaes.    To  prove  tltat  a  statue  U  made  by  a  cLi 

I  proof  tbat  it  was  madv  in  order  to  rcprMent  Uercrulua,  ai>d  li»  bv  sM 

^K         up  in  a  temple. 
^^^^       a.  It  is  the  alMurd  claim  of  maay  pbysidata,  who  hava 
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studied  philosophy,  that  efHcicnt  and  final  causes  exclude  each  other, 
but  the  better  educated  of  iihygicists  make  no  such  claim. 

Huxley  says  :  "  ITie  tck-ological  and  mechanical  views  of  Nature 
are  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive.  The  teleologist  can  always 
defy  the  evolutionist  to  disprove  that  the  primordial  molecular  ar- 
rangement was  not  intended  to  evolve  the  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse." 

6.  Without  here  raising  the  question  whether  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion is  true  or  false,  it  is  evident  that  it  concerns  only  a  question  of 
process,  or  answers  the  question  How  f  and  not  the  question  Why/ 

7.  But  the  question  Sote  f  does  not  exclude  the  question  Why  f 
and  so  the  theory  of  evolution  docs  not  render  final  causes  either 
impossible  or  useless.  i 

8.  Combinations  of  repeated  and  multiplex  phenomena,  such  that 
they  converge  to  one  effect,  exist  in  countless  numbers  in  Nature. 

9.  Convergence  of  phenomena  in  repeated  and  multiplex  cases  is 
itself  a  phenomenon,  and  requires  a  cause. 

10.  When  a  certain  coincidence  of  phenomena  is  remarked  con- 
stiJitly,  it  is  not  enough  to  explain  each  phenomenon  by  referring  it 
to  its  antecedent  ;  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  precise  reason  for  the 
coincidence  itself.  (See  Janet,  "  Final  Causes,"  book  i.,  chapter  L, 
and  book  ii.,  chapter  i.) 

11.  Certain  combinations,  as  for  example  of  the  parts  of  the  eye, 
are  intelligible  only  on  the  supposition  that  millions  of  forces  have 
combined  so  as  to  produce  sight. 

12.  There  is  here  a  strange  accord  of  the  past  with  the  future. 

13.  It  is  a  fact  of  observation  that  this  accord  of  the  past  with, 
the  future  exists  in  Nature  in  cases  innumerable. 

14.  It  is  to  be  false  to  the  principle  of  causality  to  leave  unex- 
plained this  .iccord  of  the  past  with  the  future.  J 

15.  As  a  cause  must  include  all  that  is  necessary  to  explain  aa' 
ttffect,  the  plurality  of  causes  is  itself  a  proof  that  involution  and 
evolution  under  natural  law  arc  an  eternal  equation. 

16.  But  the  strange  accord  of  the  past  with  the  future  in  the 
growth  of  the  ej'e  will  be  fortuitous,  or  without  adequate  cause,  if 
i(  u  not  granted  that  the  combination  of  parts  has  taken  place  under 
control  of  a  tendency  that  from  the  first  has  in  view  the  sight,  which 

ip  nnly  at  the  last.     The  combination  of  millions  of  forces 

t-  produce  sight  is  iiitelligibl«!  only  on  the  principle  that  they 

have  been  combined  in  order  to  pro<luce  sight.     "  Wlien  the  quea- 

.  tion  is  about  an  organic  evolution  which  is  in  the   future,"  sayu 

LClaodo  Bernard,  "  we  no  longer  comprehend  the  property  of  mattoB 
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at  long  range.     The  egg  ii  to  become  gomething  ;  but  hnvr 
ccivc  tbat  matter  ghonbl  have  ax  a  property  to  iuelude  oporatioot 
mechanism  which  do  not  yet  exist?"    John  Stuart  Mill,  in  a  well- 
known  passage  of  his  eRHay  on  "Theism,"  admitK  that  tlie  arfpiment 
just  stated  concerning  the  eye  is  in  strict  wxonlancc  with  ihw  prin- 
ciples of  inductive  logic. 

17.  This  reasoning  does  not  start  from  the  hyputhesij*  that  ngfat^ 
is  an  end,  nor  that  the  eye  b  an  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end,  ffl(^| 
either  of  these  presuppositions  would  involve  a  vi  ■  Vi-lp.  ^ 

18.  The  reasoning  starts  from  eflects  merely  ■■■  .  iMd  from 
the  observation  that  they  are  jK)«8ible  only  because  a  certain  «tnuige 
accord  exists  between  the  past  and  the  future,  and  Utis  in  the  action 
of  millions  of  forces. 

Ifl.  TTie  obsen-atjoii  of  facti«,  therefon-,  gives  ua  an  a  critf rion 
final  cause  the  agreement  of  the  present  and  past  with  the  fut 
and  the  determination  of  the  former  by  foresight  of  the  latter. 

20.  The  demonstrated  accord  of  the  past  an'!  ire  in 

growth  of  the  eye  and  the  innnnn'mble  similar  ct      ^        'ntnefi 
the  effects  into  entls,  the  causes  into  means,  and  the  combination 
the  two  into  .in  ftdju.'<lment  of  means  t<i  ends  or  tlritiffn. 

Professor  Bain,  the  most  self -consistent  of  the  British  mat 
istic  school,  admits  that  inertia  is  as  clearly  a  property  of  matter 
cxtenxion  ("  Mind  and  Body,"  last  chapter).     By  inertia  i*  mi 
the  incapacity  to  originate  force  or  motion.     Ncverf.h<'le(w,  this  pi 
losopher  would  give  to  matter  a  spiritu.al  .v  well  :w  .-i 
and  yet  he  a<lmitsthat  the  only  possible  imion  of  spirii  ;ih; 

ical  qualities  in  "one  substance"  is  that  of  "dose  BQccession" 
timfc     This  latest  and  subtilest  attempt  to  avoid  the  - 
tions  of  m.iterialir<m  is  equivalent  to  tbe  assertion  tb  >  jgli 

door  can  not  be  open  and  shut  at  one  and  the  same  time,  yet,  if 
will  open  and  shut  it  fast  enough,  it  may  be  !     The  attempt  has 
course  failed,  and  so  the  Uiiual  argument  from  the  inertia  of 
retains  all  its  force  : 

1.  If  matter  is  essentially  inert,  that  is,  incapable  of  originating 
force  or  motion,  all  forcn  and  motion  in  matter  originate  in  mind. 

2.  B 

3.  Til  <t\  in  matter  originate  in  mi 
The  chasm  between  the  primordial  star-dust  and  the  solar  •; 

torn,  as  well  as  that  between  the  lifelew  an'  ''      '  :'        '  iob 
matter,  ran  therefore  be  bridgdl  only  by  thi 
froiB  tbo  mochaaioal  tiMory  of  fnrooL 

JiMKni  Coos. 
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lCLARKE. 

the  paper  which  opens  this  discnarion  on  "Law  and  Design 
Nature,"  Professor  Newcomb  announces  in  a  single  sentence  a 
sposition,  the  trntli  or  falsehood  of  which,  he  tells  us,  is  "  the  sole 
question  presented  for  discussion  in  the  present  series  of  papers." 
But,  as  soon  as  we  examine  this  proposition,  we  find  that  it  con- 
ins  not  one  sole  question,  but  three.     Tlie  three  are  independent 
each  other,  and  do  not  necessarily  stand  or  fall  together.    They 
Tu-c  these  : 

1.  "  The  whole  course  of  Nature,  considered  as  a  succession  of 
phenomena,  is  conditioned  solely  by  antecedent  pauses." 

In  the  action  of  these  causes,  "  no  regard  to  consequences  is 
iceable," 

3.  And  no  regard  to  consequences  is  "necessary  to  foresee  the 
benomena." 

Of  these  three  pro|)08ition8  I  admit  the  truth  of  the  first ;  deny 
be  tnith  of  the  second  ;  and,  for  want  of  space,  and  because  of  its 
tlntive  unimportance,  leave  the  third  unexamined. 


The  first  proposition  is  so  evidently  true,  and  so  universally 

Admitted,  that  it  was  hardly  worth  positing  for  discussion.     It  is 

»erely  affirming  that  every  natural   phenomenon  implies  a  canse. 

tie  word  "antecedent  "  is  ambiguous,  but,  if  it  intends  logical  and 

Dt   chronological   antecedence,  it  is   tinobjeetionablc.     So  under- 

ad,  we  are  merely  asked  if  wo  cxn  accept  the  law  of  universal 

lusation  ;  which  I  suppose  we  shall  all  readily  do,  since  this  law  is 

be  basis  of  theology  no  less  than  of  science.    Without  it,  we  could 

Bt  prove  the  existence  of  the  first  cause.      Professor  Newcomb 

divided  us  into  two  conflicting  schools,  one  of  theology  and  the 

Iiw  of  science.     Taking  my  place  in  the  school  of  theology,  I 

kink  I  may  safely  assert  for  my  brethren  that  on  this  point  there  is 

conflict,  but  that  we  all  admit  the  truth  of  the  law  of  universal 

liisafion.    It  will  bo  noticed  that  Professor  Newcomb  has  carefully 

jrdcd  his  statement,  so  as  not  to  confine  us  to  physical  causes,  nor 

fen  to  exclude  supernatural  causes  from  without,  working  into  the 

(US   of   natural    laws.     He   does   not   say  "antecedent   physical 

IDHcs,"  nor  does  he  say  "causes  which   have  existed   from   the 

beginning." 

Admitting  thns  the  truth  of  the  first  proposition,  I  must  reso- 

ply  deny  that  of  tlie  second  ;  since,  by  a<'i'epting  if,  I  should 

idiT  ibo  very  cause  I  wish  to  defend,  namely,  that  wo  can 
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perceive  design  in  Nature.     Final  causes  are  those  which  "i 
oonsequencea."    The  principle  of  finality  is  defined  by  4L 
his  recent  exhaustive  work,  "  Les  Causes  finales  ")  as  '*  the  ] 
dciermiued  by  the  future.''     One  example  of  the  way  in  which 
can  trace  in  Natore  "  a  regard  to  consequences  "  is  so  exerll 
stated  by  this  eminent  philonopber  that  we  will  introdaec  it  hienl 
"Consider  what  is  implied  in  the  egg  of  a  bir<L     In  thi;  mj 
and  night  of  incubation  there  cumes,  by  the  eomhinntion  of  ui  ia*1 
credible  number  of  causes,  a  living  machine  within  the  egg.     It 
absolutely  separated  from  the  external  world,  but  every  part 
related  to  some  future  use.     The  outward  physical  W"  h 

creature  is  to  inhabit  is  wholly  divided  by  uiijienetrai'  t'l 

this  internal  laboratory  ;  but  a  preestablished  harmony  exists  b*> 
tween  them.  Without,  there  is  light  ;  within,  an  optical  «"ff^"Tf 
adapted  to  it.  AVithuut,  there  is  sound  ;  within,  an  acoiuAifl  apptr 
ratus.  Without,  are  vegetables  and  animals ;  within,  organa  for 
their  reception  and  assimilation.  Without',  is  air ;  within,  Is 
with  which  to  breathe  it.  Without,  is  oxygen  ;  within,  bhiod 
be  oxygenized.  Without,  is  earth  ;  within,  U'\'l  are  being  i 
walk  on  it.  Without,  is  the  atmosphere  ;  within,  are  wiiig*^ 
which  to  fly  through  it.  Now  imagine  a  blind  and  idiotio  work 
L«loneinacelIar,  whosiinply  bymovinghislimbsto  "'  -honid  I 
'  foumi  to  have  forged  a  key  capable  of  opening  the  •'  'j>lw  I 

If  we  exclude  design,  this  is  what  Nature  is  supptwed  to  bo  do 
Tliat  design  exists  in  Nature,  and  that  earthly  pheuomcna  i 
ally  depend  on  final  causes  as  well   as  on  efficient  caaM>H.  .tpf 
from  the  industry  of  man.     Man  is  certairdy  a  part  «>i 
those  who  accept  evolution  must  regard  him  us  the  higl.>       ..  .i^lii 
ment  re«ulting  from  natural  proce.tscn.     Now,  all  over  tb«  mrtll 
.from  moniing  till  evening,  men  are  acting  for  cnils.     "  Rcganl 
eonM.'()iien(H.'s  is  traceable"  in  all  their  conduct.     11>ey  arv  more 
by  hope  and  expectation.    They  devise  plans,  and  act  for  a  pnr 
From  the  savage  hammering  his  flint  arrow-heads,  up  to  a 
•p«ai«  conipo«ing  "  ll.imlct,''  a  Columbus  seeking  «  n«^  way 
■lAsia,  or  a  Paul  converting  Europe  to  a  Syrian  rcliL  loa* 

"fry  is  a  oonxtant  pn^if  that  a  large  part  of  the  co;i. 

this  earth  is  the  remult  of  dei>ign.     And,  as  nuui  develop*  Lutu  1 
stages,  this  principle  of  design  rises  also  from  iba  riraplo  to" 
complex,  taking  ever  larger  funns.     A  ship,  for  fawtanar, 
thninghout  the  adnptatiim  of  roeana  to  ends,  by  which  conpl 
adaptatioiu  prodocs  a  uaity  of  nault 
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And  that  tlu'ro  is  no  conflict  between  the  action  of  physical 
luses  and  iinal  causes  is  demonstrated  by  the  works  of  man,  since 
bey  all  result  from  the  harmonious  action  of  both.  In  studying 
homan  works  we  ask  two  questions — "  How  ?  "  and  "  Why  ?  "  We 
ask,  "What  is  it  for?"  and  "How  is  it  done?"  The  two  lines 
of  inquiry  run  parallel,  and  without  conflict.  So,  in  studying  the 
works  of  Nature,  to  seek  for  design  does  not  obstruct  the  inves- 
tigation of  causes,  and  may  often  aid  it.  Thus  Harvey  is  said  to 
have  been  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by 
Becking  for  the  use  of  the  valves  of  the  veins  and  heart. 

The  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that,  whenever  it  sees  an 
(rent,  it  is  obliged  to  infer  a  cause.  So,  whenever  it  sees  adapta- 
"tiou,  it  infers  design.  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  end  proposed, 
who  were  the  agents.  Adaptation  itself,  implying  the  use  of 
Bans,  leada  us  irresistibly  to  infer  intention.  We  do  not  know 
►ho  built  Stonehenge,  or  (iomc  of  the  pyramids,  or  what  they  were 
lilt  for  ;  but  no  one  doubts  that  they  were  the  result  of  design. 
This  inference  is  strengthened  if  we  see  combination  toward  an  end, 
ad  preparation  made  beforehand  for  a  result  which  comes  after- 
From  preparation,  combination,  and  adaptation,  we  are  led 
believe  in  the  presence  of  human  design  even  where  we  did  not 
pfore  know  of  the  presence  of  human  beings.  A  few  rudely  shaped 
8tone«,  found  in  a  stratum  belonging  to  the  Quaternary  period,  in 
which  man  had  before  not  been  believed  to  exist,  changed  that 
opinion.  Tliose  chipped  flints  showed  adaptation  ;  from  adaptation 
design  was  inferred  ;  and  design  implied  the  presence  of  man. 
Now,  we  find  in  Nature,  especially  in  the  organizjition  and  in- 
ancts  of  animals,  myriads  nf  similar  instances  of  preparation,  com- 
iiAtion,  and  adaptation.  Two  explanations  only  of  this  occurred 
antiquity — design  and  chance.  Socrates,  Plato,  and  others,  were 
led  by  such  facts  to  infer  the  creation  of  the  world  by  an  intelligent 
ithor — "illc  opifex  rcrum."  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  Lucretius, 
Bribed  it  to  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms.  But  modem  sci- 
ence hHK  expelled  chance  from  the  nniverse,  and  substituted  law. 
iplace,  observing  forty-three  instances  in  the  solar  system  of 
meta  and  their  satellites  revolving  on  their  axes  or  moving  in 
lieir  orbits,  from  west  to  cast,  declared  that  this  could  not  be  a  mere 
»incidence.  Cliance,  therefore,  being  set  aside,  the  question  takes 
luther  form :  "  Did  the  cosmos  that  we  see  come  by  design  or  by 


Hut  <li>cB  this  really  chance  the  qnp«lion  ?     Granting,  for  exam- 
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{lie,  tlic  truth  of  the  thoory  of  the  derclofmeot  of  ill  fonw  of 
undtT  (be  operation  of  Uw,  from  a  primal  cell,  ve  unat  tlMl 
"  Did  thettr  latnt  come  by  chance  or  by  design  J"  It  ia  not  poanbto 
to  evade  that  imoo.  If  the  universe  molted  from  non-hitelllgfiitt 
forces,  tho«e  forces  themselves  must  have  existed  as  the  remit  of 
ohance  or  of  intc-lligence.  If  you  put  out  the  eyes,  you  li'avo  blind- 
nea* ;  if  you  mrike  intelligence  out  of  the  creatire  royctcry,  ya 
leave  blind  forces,  the  result  of  accident.  Whatever  u  not  from  i 
telligence  is  from  accident.  To  substitute  law  for  chance  is  me 
removing  the  difficulty  a  little  further  back  ;  it  does  not  solve  it. 

To  eliminate  inlcrvcnlioni*  from  the  univenw  is  not  to  renifl 
design.     The  most  profound  theists  have  denied  *nch  '■-• — ;ntio 
of  the  course  of  Nature.     Ix^ihnitz  ia  an  illnstriouii  r\ 
Janet  declares  him  to  have  been  the  true  author  of  tlic  Uieory  of 
evolution,  by  his  "  Ijiw  of  Continuity,"  of  "  Insensible  Perceptions,'^ 
and  of  "  Infinitely  Small  Increments."    Yet  ho  aUo  folly  believed 
final  causes.    Descartes,  wli- 
boliovcd  that  the  Creator  ii   ; 

emerged  into  a  cosmos.    >Ve  tcnow  that  existing  animals  are  erolri 
by  a  continuous  process  from  eggs,  and  existing  vegeiables  by  | 
like  pro(H-»«  fn>m  seeds.     No  one  ever  supposed  that  there 
of  design  on  this  account  in  their  cn<ation.   So,  if  all  existing  thing* 
came  at  first  by  a  like  process  from  a  single  genn,  it  would  at 
■rgne  less,  but  far  more  of  design,  in  the  universe. 

The  theory  of  "natural  wlcction"  <li"  ■         -;i«t 

with  final  causes.      This  thet»ry  rcijuir' 

working  according  to  the  law  of  heredity  and  the  law  of  variat 
together  with  a  suitable  en\'ironmcnl.     Hut  whence  came  thb 
nngeinent,  by  which  a  law  of  heredity  was  combined  with  a  ]a4 
of  Tviation,  and  both  made  to  act  in  a  suit.^ble  environment  ?    fie 
we  find  again  the  three  marks  of  a  desiirT'-"  ••••'•lligenco  :  propar 
tion,  combination,  adaptation.     That  i>  <■  which  i?omli 

and  adapts  means  to  ends  is  merely  r< 
of  the  process,  instead  of  being  allowii 

the  whole  line  of  orolulion.     Even  though  yoo  cm  explain  by  tl 
action  of  nil   '      ■    1   forces  It         "    •      ■  ,:  of  the 

■yttom  and  i  ts  fn^im  u  y  aeciiB 

all  the  action  of  a  creative  intelligence  in  the  nebola  itself.  ItecaoM 
I  can  explain  the  mechanical  procesB  by  whi-v  -  -  -'.-h  keeps  tixM^ 
I   have  not  excluded  the  necessity  of  a  v.  .,>r.     n«csnM^ 

walking  tltroogh  my  neigfabor's  groaiids,  I  <\  .n.  ii|Min  a  waicr-nim 

■p  Vater   bv  a   iiiirelv  mMduDtcal   VTV-i  ■  •    I  i1'*  nut 
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that  this  mechanism  makes  the  assumption  of  an  inventor  superflu- 
ous. In  human  industry  we  perceive  a  power  capable  of  using  the 
blind  forces  of  Nature  for  an  intelligent  end;  which  prepares  be- 
rehiind  for  the  intended  result ;  -which  combines  various  condi- 
ns  suited  to  produce  it,  and  so  creates  order,  system,  use.  But 
observe  in  Nature  exactly  similar  examples  of  order,  method, 
d  Kystem,  resulting  from  a  vast  number  of  combinations,  corre- 
lations, and  adaptations  of  natural  forces.  Man  himself  m  such  a 
lult.  He  is  an  animal  capable  of  activity,  happiness,  progress, 
t  innumerable  causes  are  combined  and  harmonized  in  his  physi- 
frame,  each  necessary  to  this  end.  As  the  human  intelligence 
the  only  power  we  know  capable  of  accomplishing  such  results, 
logy  leads  us  to  assume  that  a  similar  intelligence  presides  over 
le  like  combinations  of  means  to  ends  in  Nature.  If  any  one  qnes- 
!ons  the  value  of  this  argument  from  analogy,  let  him  remember 
liow  entirely  we  rely  upon  it  in  all  the  business  of  life.  We  only 
ktune  the  motives  which  govern  our  own  actions  ;  but  we  infer  by 
analogy  that  others  act  from  similar  motives.  Knowing  that  we  our- 
selves combine  means  designed  to  effect  ends — when  we  see  others 
adapting  means  to  ends,  we  assume  that  they  act  also  with  design. 
Ilenee  we  have  a  right  to  extend  the  argument  further  and  higher. 
The  result  of  what  I  ha^e  said  is  this  :  The  phenomena  of  the 
iverse  can  not  be  satisfactorily  exjjlained  unless  by  the  study  both 
ctficiont  causes  and  of  final  cause.s.  Routine  scientists,  confining 
tliemselves  to  the  one,  and  routine  theologians,  confining  themselves 
to  the  other,  may  suppose  them  to  be  in  conflict.  But  men  of 
larger  insight,  like  Leibnitz,  Newton,  Descartes,  and  Bacon,  easily 
Bee  the  hannony  between  them.  Like  Hegel  they  s.ay  :  "  Nature  is 
no  less  artful  than  powerful  ;  it  attains  its  end  while  it  allows  all 
ihingi*  to  act  according  to  their  constitution";  or  they  declare 
Raoon  that  "  the  highest  link  of  Nature''s  chain  is  fastened  to 
foot  of  Jupiter's  chair."  But  the  belief  in  final  causes  does  not 
ply  belief  in  «u])omntnral  intervention,  nor  of  any  di.Hturbance  in 
continuity  of  natural  processes.  It  means  that  Nature  is  pcr- 
^d  by  an  intelligent  presence  ;  that  mind  i*  above  and  around 
that  mechanical  laws  arc  themselves  a  manifc8tation  of 
(•  ]iroriding  wisdom,  and  that  wlicn  wc  say  Nature  wo  also  say 
God,* 

Jakes  Frkkuax  Clabks. 

^^  thii  brief  paper  it  b  not  poMlble  rren  to  ullivie  to  tb«  ol>jcctioiu  nblcb  Iiat* 
■Kilnit  thv  doi'trinc  of  final  i-aiikc*.      Fur  tlir^e  objections,  nnil  the 
llttm,  I  wuiilil  ruft'i  till'  ri'ndrr  lu  llii^  u\>rL  uf  Jaiifi.  lirfort'  t&VDtioocd. 
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\in.  McCX)8H. 

Whatelt  dworitH's  tlip  "Fallacjof  InteiTogation ' 
ing  "  in  asking  ncvcral  questions  which  appear  to  be  bot 
that  whatever  one  answer  ii»  given,  being,  of  ooumse, 
to  one  only  of  the  implied,  may  be  inter|»reted  as  applt« 
oilier."  Professor  Newcomb  has  unconscioasly  fallen  int« 
lacy,  lie  evidently  look*  on  the  qiientions  he  puts  an 
speaks  of  his  "  postulate,"  his  "  jtosition,"  his  "  fundAnwmtiil| 
tion."  Bat  he  has  mtxe<l  up  no  fewer  than  three  qucsliom,  t 
»n<  not  the  same,  with  each  other,  which  have  no  i 
tion,  and  are  not  to  be  satisfied  with  one  reply, 
cians  enjoin  that,  in  order  to  detect  the  ambiguity,  each  quesul 
answered  separately.  Thns,  if  some  one  were  to  ask  mc,  **  DW 
write  snch  an  article,  without  a  meaning,  and  was  thburiM* 
might  have  to  reply  that  I  did  write  the  article,  with  a  mett 
and  that  this  was  wise.  The  Professor  has  in  fact  three  q« 
(1.)  "The  whole  course  of  Nature  considered  as  a  sncc 
nomena  is  conditioned  solely  by  causes."  Tliis  is  not  tho* 
(2.)  "In  the  action  of  which  causes  no  regard  to  ci>ns«H}iM 
cither  traceable  by  human  investigation  or  necessary  to 
phenomena."  (3.)  "Is  the  above  postulate  consistent 
doctrine?" 

I  answer  the  first  question  aflfinnativelv,  onlv  I  do  not 
terribly  luetaphyKical  word  "  conditioned  "  ummI  by  scientbta  B 
present  day  so  constantly  and  so  vaguely.  With  me  aa  with  j 
pliy-ical  condition  is  merely  one  of  the  elements  of  a  compl 
The  Professor  evidently  sets  before  him  a  scowling  theolog 
will  not  allow  him  to  find  out  a  physical  canj*e  of  the  phcnoniSi 
Nature.  I  admit  without  reservation  that  in  tlie  Course  of  Ni 
every  occurrence  proceeds  from  an  antecedent  cause.  "Thh 
prinrijile  founded  on  a  limited  series  of  ol>8erv'ations  and  •ZUI 
by  induction  to  Uic  whole  courw  of  Nature."  I  am  not  reqi 
here  to  take  up  the  subject  of  miraclcn« — say  th«>  miracle*  of  hm 
wrought  by  our  lyjrd  to  show  that  he  cw  re  the  erll  in 

world.     A  miracle  I  di'fine  as  an  event  |  •■  by  cauac*  lu 

Nature  but  I>eyond  it.    Miracles  are  acknowledged  by  all  to  b« 
pi     *       '.  few  and  exit'ptional,  ami  they  aeccM     ''  '      ' 
I'..  .  arc  so.     Leaving  out  mimclo",  an^  ■ 

long*  to  the  fame  order,  I  hoM  that  in  the  course  of  Nature  t 
occurrence  is  produced  by  antecedent  cauaca. 

I  do  not  rery  well  know  what  ho  mcdua  by  the  third  i^ 
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postulate  is  consistent  with  "  sound  doctrine,"  a  phrase 
»e  acknowledges  to  be  "  vague."  If  he  means  by  it  simply 
,"  then  I  hold  as  to  whatever  is  established  by  induction,  not 
is  consistent  with,  but  that  it  is  sound  doctrine.  If  he  means 
lligious  doctrine,  we  might  have  to  begin  with  settling  what 
1  doctrine.  I  hold  very  emphatically  that  truths  of  science 
B  determined  solely  by  inductive  evidence.    I  believe  that  in 

no  truth  of  science  will  be  found  inconsistent  with  the 
f  religion.  They  may  appear  to  be  so,  but  this  only  because 
9  misinterpreted  Nature  or  misiDteri)reted  Scripture.  The 
is  now  cleared.  I  admit  the  Jxrct  question.  The  third  is 
lat  out  of  place.    But  I  admit  it  if  the  second  is  properly  an- 

It  is  sound  doctrine  in  science  and  in  nearly  all  religions 
d  is  trac-eable  in  his  works. 

second  question  is  the  only  one  in  dispute  between  tis.  "In 
on  of  Nature,  is  there  no  regard  to  consequences  traceable 
lan  investigation,  or  necessary  to  foresee  the  consequences?" 
vo  have  two  questions  under  the  appearance  of  one.  Bnt 
I  are  connected  and  may  be  answered  together.  The  inquiry 
y  important  one.  It  is  not  exactly,  "  Is  there  a  God  ?  "  but 
whether  his  existence  is  shown  by  his  works."  He  who 
;bat  there  is  no  regard  to  consequences  traceable  in  mundane 
B  setting  aside  that  argument  for  the  Divine  existence  which 
ptures  sanction  (Ps.  xix.  1,  Kom.  i.  20),  and  which  the  great 
'  mankind  have  acknowledged  to  be  valid, 
(ourse  I  allow  that  physical  causes  do  not  in  themselves  have 
ard  for  consequences,  and  that  they  do  not  foresee  phenom- 
"he  chemical  elements  are  as  ready  to  combine  to  produce 
IS  to  produce  food,  and  they  do  not  know  or  feel  the  pain  or 
S  resulting  from  their  action.  I  do  not  believe,  with  panthe- 
t  intention  and  end  are  immanent  in  Natnro.  But.  discovor- 
Ke  in  the  dispositions  and  adaptations  of  agents,  I  argue  a 
)Ove  them,  with  a  plan  and  purpose.  The  title  of  his  paper 
r  and  Design."  lie  evidently  regards  "  Law  "  and  "  Dei<ign  " 
nsintcnt  with  each  other,  as  opponents  and  rivals.     In  oppo- 

hold  that— 
lierc  is  design  in  laic.  The  word  law  as  applied  to  physi- 
lomcna  is  vague.  Nature  in  its  ultimate  analysis  seems  to 
of  liodics  with  their  properties.  The»i"  bodies  are  supposed 
of  atoms,  and  these  combined  make  masses.  Do  we 
timate  properties  of  bodies  molecular  or  molar  ?    All 
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ibodioa  fall  nnder  our  notice  in  maMea,  and  the  properties 
combination.     In  their  combination  they  net  in  an  onlerly  mttc 
and  this  seems  to  bo  what  is  meant  by  law.    Thoy  Ktv  called 
Budi  names  ao  laws  of  phenomena,  c;i-neral  law8,  coDrdiuatioBS,  i 

'appear  as  unifonnities,  types,  periodicities.    They  are  all  compcMit 
and  arc  the  renult  of  a  number  of  properties  uiljusted  to  each  othcr«.i 
Such  are  the  seasons,  the  fonns  of  jilantis  and  animals,  the  i-vulutioaj 
of  children  from  |>arcnts,  and,  it  may  be,  of  one  variety  or  specie 
of  plant  or  animal  from  another.     Their  regularity  implies  a  plan, 
and  consequently  design.     In  particular  they  are  suited  to  man-^ 
or,  if  any  prefer  it,  man  is  suited  to  them  ;  or,  aa  I  profcr  it, 
two  are  suited  to  each  other.     Some  pefiple  oureasonably  <         '    n  i 
that  things  should  proceed  according  to  regular  laws  ;  a- 
stance,  that  tiro  should  always  burn,  and  would  rather  that  (i 
ghouh]  make  them  act  according  to  circumstance*,  and  inteqiofw  t< 
stop  tire  from  burning  a  ])0<)r  man's  house  or  a  cathedral.     But  undel 
such  a  Divine  government  no  one  could  foresee  the  future  or  pr 
vide  for  it,  could  know  that  fire  would  prepare  his  food  for  eating 
could  hare  even  a  motive  to  partake  of  food,  for  ho  ooold 
know  whether  food  would  nourish  him. 

Tliere  are  ease*  in  which  we  can  see  that  there  is  law  whic 
enables  us  to  "  forotoo "  and  "  predict,"  and  this  D0<  by  tracing 
effects  to  causes,  but  simply  by  discovering  a  preordained 
Professor  I'eirce  tells  that  at  a  meeting  of  a  scientific 
Agassiz  was  asked  to  draw  the  form  of  a  fish,  such  as  must  bi<  in  a 
c<rrtain  period  were  one  to  cast  np,  and  that  be  went  to  thv  buanl 
and  drew  the  form.  Professor  Sedgwick,  who  wa«  prcneni,  now 
took  off  a  napkin  and  showed  fivhes  of  that  very  epoch,  and  Ute 
form  was  found  to  be  the  same.  Here  we  haro  a  prediction,  not 
by  the  law  of  causality — for  the  same  catiso*  differently  dispoeod 

wiplit  have  pHKluccd  a  very  dir'  '..rm — but  by  the  law  i 

'Uology,  or  rather  homology,   i.  -j^  plan  deviaed  by 

gence. 

IL   There  i*  design  in  the  atia/itiitiott  of  one  oiifert  and  affeiU  i 
aitcther,  whereby  siiecial  ends  are  accompliaheil.     It  ia  nnt 

rlhat   I  shotilil   ilwrli   on   the«e.     We  b 
Bridgowaler  Tn-atine«,  in  the  works  iif  r-     , 
many  othcn,  accessible  to  all.     We  nee  them  ia  every  organ  of 
body,  in  the  joint  -     '  the  ear,  tbo  hand  ;  and 

the  discovery  of  <  ineously  looks  fur  a  can 

in  a  dnriguing  mind — wo  fool  that  w«  have  to  ab«Mgat4*  uor  int 
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gence  if  we  do  not  yield  to  the  conviction.     An  eminent  French  phi- 
losopher, M.  Janet,  in  a  work  on  "  Final  Causes,"  lately  translated, 

j  has  defended  the  arguments  and  answered  objections.     There  is  no 

'antithesis,  as  the  Professor  seems  to  think  there  is,  between  efficient 
and  final  cause.  Aristotle,  who  introduced  the  phrases,  discovered 
both,  as  did  also  Bacon,  and  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  ancient 
and  modem  times.  I  presume  that  the  Professor  sees  both  the  effi- 
cient and  final  in  his  own  telescope  :  the  former  in  the  undulationB 
of  light  and  the  glass  suited  to  each  other ;  and  the  latter  in  the 
causes  being  made  to  serve  an  end.  The  argument  is  a  fortiori 
when  we  discover  the  efficient  causes  in  the  light,  the  coats  and^ 
humors  and  cones  made  to  form  an  image  on  the  back  of  the  eye. 

The  argument  is  from  the  evidently  designed  concurrence  of 
natural  causes.  Chance,  in  its  l.irgest  sense,  is  an  event  (1)  without 
a  cause,  or  (2)  without  a  purpose.  The  scientific  philosopher  knows 
that  there  is  no  physical  occurrence  without  a  cause.  The  religious 
philosopher  believes  that  there  is  no  event  without  a  purpose.  Is 
there,  then,  no  such  thing  as  chance  ?  I  believe  that  there  is  no  event 
without  a  cause  and  a  purpose  too.  But  there  may  be  coincidences 
of  events  in  which  there  is  no  design.     I  do  not  know  that  there 

I  most  be  design  when,  in  a  promiscuous  company,  half  the  people 
have  the  same  Christian  name,  in  the  rescmbl.mce  of  certain  rocks 
to  the  head  of  Bonaparte,  or  in  so  many  eminent  men  having  been 
bom  in  1769.  But  surely  where  there  is  room  for  chance  there  may 
l)e  room  for  design  ;  where  there  is  room  for  undesigned  coinci- 
dences there  may  be  room  for  designed  concurrences.  When  I  no- 
tice a  combination  of  independent  agencies  to  effect  a  beneficent 
end,  such  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  hand,  I  see  clear  traces  of  a  pur- 
pose.    I  place  under  the  same  head  the  provisions  which  have  been 

I  made  beforehand,  and  from  the  beginning,  for  the  encouraging  of 
virtue,  for  the  restraining  of  evil,  for  hastening  on  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion and  humanity,  for  answering  prayer,  and  for  relieving  dis- 
tress. 

Professor  Newcomb  puts  the  case  of  the  burning  of  a  theatre, 

[and  supposed  that,  on  intiuiring  into  ita  meaning,  three  answers 
might  be  given.  1  do  not  accept  his  answers,  and  I  propound  three 
others,  wiphing  my  readers  to  compare  his  with  mine  :  1.  The  oc- 

I  mrrcnce  was  produced  i>y  causes  which  we  should  inquire  into,  and 
which  wo  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  discover.    2.  These  causes 

[*«n»  set  agoing  by  God,  and  have  fulfilled  his  purpose.  3.  We 
or  may  not  be  able  to  find  out  the  purpose.  In  all  cases  rell- 
Toi.  cxxTUL — xo.  270.  36 
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gion,  by  its  highest  authority,  forbids  us  to  argue  the  pxintence  i 
wickodncss  because  the  ponsons  have  »uffere<l.  "  Suppose  yo  thai 
these  Galileans  were  Dinners  above  all  the  Galilean*  bocaa]*e 
suffered  such  tilings  ?  I  tell  you  nay."  Thi«  does  not  preclude  i 
when  the  wickedness  has  been  proved,  from  discovering  an  intend 
connection  between  the  sin  and  its  puiu)«hracnt.  I  can  believe  both 
in  a  physical  agency  and  a  moral  purpose. 

I  may  remark  here  that  there  eecms,  among  some  of  our  tAta- 
lists  in  the  present  day,  to  be  a  derangement  of  mental  vision  pro- 
duced by  their  gazing  exclusively  on  some  one  object.  Uod  has 
given  to  every  man  two  eyes  ;  and  there  are  benefits  derived  from 
binocular  vision — it  enablen  us,  as  the  Irishman  said,  to  look  round 
a  comer,  and  see  more  than  one  side  of  an  object.  But  by  looking 
80  long  through  a  microscope  some  seem  to  have  become  one-oyed. 
There  is  no  good  end  to  bo  gained  by  setting  the  two  schools  to 
which  the  Professor  refers,  the  scientific  and  the  thrological,  agaimi 
each  other.  Tlie  business  of  the  physicist  may  be  simply  to  dis- 
cover mechanical  force,  and  of  the  physiologittt  to  trace  the  pro- 
ceatea  of  life,  and  of  the  psychologist  to  discover  the  faoultiea  of 
the  mind.  The  business  of  the  theologian  is  to  discover  the  opera- 
tions of  God.  He  is  a  narrow  man  who  in  inquiring  into  Nature 
can  discover  only  mechanical  force — while  he  overlooks  vital  aiwl 
psychical  agencies.  He  is  also  a  narrow  man  who  on  finding 
efficient  causes  overlooks  that  evidently  designed  ooncurreboe ' 
efficient  causes  which  constitutes  final  oau»c.  On  the  other 
the  religious  man  is  so  far  a  uarrow  man  who  will  not  allow  scic 
list*  to  discover  physical  oanae.  The  truly  enlightened  man 
delight  to  discover  both,  and  will  sec  no  tnconaistenoy  betw< 
them.  In  particuLir,  while  seeing  efficient  cansea  nuuiifeating 
power  of  God,  he  also  discovers  benignant  ends  exhibiting  the 
dom  and  goodneas  of  God. 

Jambb  UcCo 


NoTS. — ^A  rejoinder  bj  Profcasor  Nevcomb  will  appear  in  •• 
next  iuae  of  the  "  Review."— EtirroB. 
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MON    TESTAMENT.* 

SPJTRE  A  CELOt. 
Pab  Feaa'cois  !NLakie  Akoitet  de  Volt^viek. 

Qroi,  ma  Chlo^ !  le  seul  noin  de  ma  mort 

T'a  pu  causer  de  si  vives  alarmes  ! 
Dc  ta  raison  j'attendais  plus  d'cffort ; 

Sois  digne  en  tout  de  me  coilter  des  larmes. 
I  Sur  cette  mort  quo  la  main  de  I'Erreur 

Peint  si  terrible  au  timide  vulgaire, 
Apprends  cnfin  le  secret  de  mon  ccour, 

Et  que  I'amour  te  console  ct  t'^claire. 
Jiisqu'd  prdsont  sur  mille  tours  divers, 

Tel  que  Z^phiro  jouant  dans  la  prairie, 

•  Flrom  an  onptiMinhwl  autoRrnph  MS.  of  Voltalro.— EorroB. 
vou  cxxniL — Ko.  371.  87 
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Les  jciLX,  Ics  ris,  m'ont  inspire  dcs  vers, 

Comme  ils  filaicut  tous  les  jours  dc  ma  y 
Plus  que  jamais  dans  cea  dernici*s  instans, 

Crois  que  je  goiite  ct  sons  Ic  bonheui*  d'etre, 
Cueillo  les  fleurs  que  t'ofifre  mon  printemps ; 

Le  noir  cypres  n'est  pas  loin  de  paraitre. 
Aimable  objet  dont  je  suis  enchant^, 

Pourquoi  faut-il  qu'unc  chatne  si  belle 

Quo  des  amours  I'amour  le  plus  tidele, 
Du  sort  commun  ne  soit  point  except^e  ? 

Quel  plus  beau  titre  a  Timmortalit^  ! 
Mais  puisquo  tout  dans  la  nature  eutieiD, 

Du  faible  arbuste  au  cedro  fastueux, 

De  la  cabane  au  palais  somptueux, 
Rcssent  du  temps  I'atteinte  meurtriere  : 

Ecoute-moi  :  je  veux  dans  cc  moment, 
L'ceil  dclair6  dcs  rayons  dc  la  joio, 
Lo  d&olcr  en  lui  c^dant  sa  proie, 

Et  de  ma  mort  parler  en  badlnaut. 
Vols  quels  seront  d  mon  heure  demiere 

Mes  dernicrs  vcdux  et  mcs  dcniiors  d^^^irs., 

Belle  Ghlo6 !  la  coupe  du  plaisii 
Change  en  nectar  unc  liqueur  amvre. 

Que  pr^tcndaient  ce8  monarques  stupid< 
En  6crasant  I'Egypto  et  ses  cnlautA 
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Do  leurs  tombeaux,  enormes  pyramided, 
Masses  d'orgueil,  coupables  monuments, 

Qu'admire  encore  un  peuple  de  savants, 
De  rien  douteux,  admirateui's  avides  ? 

LA  s'abtmait  dans  une  ume  d'airain, 
D'un  roi  sans  nom  la  deponille  mortelle ; 
\A  se  perdait  une  utile  parcelle 

De  ce  grand  tout  ou  rien  n'existe  en  vain, 
Oii  par  un  ordre  immuable  et  fidele 

Tout  fut  place  dans  un  commun  rapport ; 

Oil  I'homme  enfin  u'est  m^mc  apr^s  sa  mort 
Qu'un  dcs  anneaux  de  la  chaine  ^ternelle. 

Belle  CI1I06 !  n'interrompons  jamais 
Les  saintcs  lois  qu 'impose  la  Nature ; 

Nous,  les  suivons  sous  ces  ombrages  frais, 
Sous  ces  berceaux  tapiss^s  de  verdure. 

Mais  penses-tu  que  je  borne  mes  vceux 
A  t'adorer,  te  servir  et  te  plaire  ?  .  .  . 

Tromper  la  mort,  voild  ce  que  je  veux  ! 
Qui,  ma  Clilo^,  que  sa  main  mena<?ante 

Tranche  mes  joui"s  aupres  de  ces  lilas ; 
Je  no  crains  rien,  sa  rage  est  impuissante, 

Et  jo  virrai  m6me  apres  mon  tr<3pas. 
H«''lfus  !  i'instant  on  je  te  parle  encore, 

De  mes  instants  pout  6tre  le  dernier. 
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Par  toi,  Chloe,  par  tout  ce  que  j 'adore, 
Accorde-moi  la  gr^ce  que  j 'implore ! 

L'amour  en  vain  pourrait-il  te  prier? 
Assure-moi  de  ma  metamorphose, 

Que,  d6po86  dans  ce  jardin  charmant, 

J'y  reparaisse  au  retour  du  printemps, 
Dans  un  oeillet,  dans  un  bouton  de  rose. 

Mais,  ma  Chlo^,  qu'il  soit  cueilli  par  toi. 
Viens  me  choisir  au  retour  de  I'aurore, 

Que  ton  beau  sein  se  pare  encore  de  moi, 
Que  je  le  baise  et  le  parfume  encore. 

J'aime  d  penser  pour  moi,  pour  mon  bonheur, 
Que  tu  diras  dans  un  moment  d'ivresse, 

"  Oui,  cher  amour,  tu  vis  dans  cette  fleur ; 
Ce  tendre  6clat,  cette  vive  couleur. 
Est  de  tes  feux  I'image  enclianteresse. 
Tu  sens  encore  et  la  main  qui  te  presse 

Et  le  plaisir  d'^re  pres  de  mon  ccBur." 
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[tbakslatios.] 

MY  WILL. 

AN  EPISTLE  TO  CHLOE. 

What  !  my  own  Chloe  !  start  thus  at  a  sound  ? 

Pay  Death,  the  jihantom,  this  tribute  of  fears? 
Nay,  let  thy  sense,  like  thy  beauty,  be  found 

Worthy  of  worship  and  worthy  of  tears  I 
Leave  the  wild  visions  that  *rror  can  feign 

To  madden  the  vulgar  with  anguish  and  dread ! 
Clasped  to  my  heart,  let  my  reason  explain 

How  love  may  live  on  in  the  realm  of  the  dead  I 
Not  such  the  themes  I  have  loved  to  rehearse ; 

Free  as  the  zephyr  that  plays  oVr  the  plain 
Sportive  and  smiling,  I've  woven  my  verse — 

Joy  was  its  burden,  and  laughter  its  strain. 
Yet,  brighter  than  ever  the  moments  appear 

Now  that  the  tale  of  their  number  is  told. 
Let  us  gather  the  spring,  and  the  bloom  of  the  year; 

Dark  are  the  mont^  of  the  cypress,  and  cold  I 

Why  should  it  bo,  my  enchantress,  that  Fate 

Not  the  most  faithful  of  passions  will  spare  ? 
Wljy  must  our  raptures  be  bound  by  a  date, 

^Vlly  of  things  mortal  the  destiny  share? 
Nothing  around  us  against  it  is  proof, 

Nor  sltnib*  in  tht.?  viile,  nor  cedars  on  high. 
Nor  thatch  of  the  but,  nor  proud  palace  roof; 

All  things  are  doomed  but  to  be — and  to  dir  1 
Let  Qs  then  baffle  the  triumph  of  Time  ! 

Welcome  tb«  blow  that  we  can  not  delay, 
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Yield  him  his  prize,  with  a  jest  and  a  rhyme, 
Pass,  at  his  summons,  but  smiling,  away  ! 

Lean  then  and  listen,  my  Chloe,  to  hear 
What  my  last  longing  and  wishes  will  be  ; 

Though  bitter  the  draught,  'twill  nectar  appear 
Held  to  my  lips,  my  beloved,  by  thee  ! 

What  sought  the  dotards  and  tyrants  that  bowed 

Egypt,  in  tears  and  in  sweat,  to  their  will. 
Loading  the  earth  with  their  pyramids  proud — 

Tombs  of  their  guilt  and  delusion — that  still, 

Awful  and  silent,  with  reverence  thrill 
The  open-mouthed,  wandering,  wondering  crowd? 

There,  in  the  depths  of  a  chamber,  inumed. 
Sealed,  and  secluded,  and  wasting  away, 

Lies  what  is  left  of  a  monarch  who  spumed 
Nature's  beneficent  beautiful  sway ! 

Robbing  the  earth  of  the  dust,  that,  returned. 
Blooms  into  glory  again  and  the  day  ! 

Ah  !  in  this  All  there  is  nothing  in  vain  ! 
Each  thing  to  each  everlastingly  bound, 

This,  that  was  Man,  in  the  natural  chain 
Finds  its  own  place,  and  moves  on  in  the  round ! 

Not  then  by  us  be  the  laws  disobeyed, 
Beautiful  Chloe  !  that  Nature  decrees, 

No  !  we  have  followed  them,  here,  in  thi'*  shade, 
Broken  with  sunshine  and  stirred  by  the  breeze  I 

But  not  alone  to  bear  thy  graceful  yoke 

Or  make  thee  happy — Chloe  !  is  my  dream — 
Fain  would  I  cheat  of  Death  the  final  stroke, 

And  foil  the  tyrant  in  his  hour  supreme  ! 
Here  let  him  find  me  with  uplifted  knife  !  * 

Here — where  our  lilacs  fragrant  breathe  and  bloom  ! 
I  fear  him  not !  he  can  not  take  my  life ! 

That  life  escapes  him  even  in  the  tomb ! 
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Alas  I  it  may  be  even  while  I  speak 
That  my  last  moment  soonds — and  all  is  o'er ! 

Grant  me  this  boon  !  the  last  that  I  may  seek. 
Let  not  my  love  in  vain  this  grace  implore  I 

Chloe  !  to  thee  my  future  I  confide  ! — 
Here  in  this  garden  let  my  burial  be ! — 

Beyiving  here,  with  Spring's  returning  tide, 
In  May's  first  rosebud  let  me  bloom  for  thee ! 

Here  come — ^and  pluck  me  when  the  mom  shall  break — 
And  Chloe  !  deck  thy  bosom  with  me  still ! 

Ah  !  let  me  hope  that  Chloe,  for  my  sake. 
My  very  inmost  self  with  joy  to  fill 
May  whisper  gently,  while  her  senses  thrill: 

"Tes,  dearest  love  !  thou  livest  in  this  rose ! 

Its  tender  bloom,  its  vivid  hues  disclose 
The  image  and  the  presence  of  thy  flame  I 
And  thou  canst  feel  my  soft  caress  the  same. 

And,  clasped  upon  my  heart,  thy  being  glows  ! " 


II 

NATIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  MISAPPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 


As  eminent  French  statesman  has  said :  "  A  nation  embodies 
its  spirit,  and  much  of  its  history,  in  its  financial  laws.  Let  one  of 
onr  budgets  alone  survive  the  next  deluge,  and  in  it  will  plainly 
appear  all  that  we  are." 

If  our  republic  were  blotted  from  the  earth  and  from  the  memory 
of  mankind,  and  if  no  record  of  its  history  survived,  except  a  copy 
of  oar  revenue  laws  and  our  appropriation  bills  for  a  single  year, 
the  political  philosopher  would  be  able  from  these  materials  alone 
to  reconstruct  a  large  part  of  our  history,  and  sketch  with  con- 
siderable accuracy  the  character  and  spirit  of  our  institutions. 

Revenue  is  not,  as  some  one  has  said,  the  friction  of  a  govern- 
ment, but  rather  its  motive  power.  As  in  the  human  body  every 
motion  is  produced  by  an  expenditure  of  vital  force,  so  in  govern- 
ment the  exercise  of  the  smallest  function  is  accompanied,  or  rather 
is  produced,  by  an  expenditure  of  money. 

To  collect,  from  the  property  and  labor  of  a  nation,  a  revenue 
sufficient  to  carry  on  the  various  departments  of  its  Government, 
and  so  to  distribute  that  revenue  as  to  supply  every  part  of  the 
complicated  machinery  with  adequate  motive  power,  neither,  on  the 
one  hand,  crippling  the  resources  of  the  people  or  the  functions  of 
the  Government,  nor,  on  the  other,  producing  overgrowth  and 
waste  by  lavish  expenditure,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  deli- 
cate problems  of  modem  statesmanship.  And  this  problem  pre- 
sents itself,  every  year,  under  new  conditions.  An  adjustment 
which  is  wise  and  equitable  for  one  year  may  be  wholly  inadequate 
for  the  next. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Government  form  the  grand  lerd  from 
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which  all  heights  and  depths  of  legislative  action  are  measured. 
The  increase  and  diminution  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  depend 
npon  their  relation  to  this  level  of  expenditures,  which  being  deter- 
mined, all  other  policies  must  conform  to  and  depend  upon  it. 

The  amount,  character,  and  methods  of  p\iblic  expenditure  form 
the  l>e8t  test  of  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  a  Government,  Nearly 
all  forms  of  oflScial  corruption  will  show  themselves,  sooner  or  later, 
at  the  door  of  the  Treasury  in  demands  for  money. 

When,  in  outward  appearance,  the  empire  of  the  second  Napo- 
leon was  at  its  height  of  glory,  a  quiet  student  of  finance  compiled 
b^Bd  published  what  he  called  "  The  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Empire," 
Vprtiich  showed  that,  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  Napoleon's 
r  reign,  the  exj>endilure8  of  his  Grovermnent  had  increased  $350,000,- 
000  per  annum. 

A  large  portion  of  this  vast  sum  had  been  covered  up  by  the 
various  devices  of  book-keeping  ;  but  the  merciless  statistician 
stripped  off  the  disguise,  and  disclosed  the  inevitable  niin  to  which 
tho  empire  was  hastening.  Underneath  a  gaudy  exterior,  during 
the  whole  reign,  the  solid  foundations  of  France  were  being  honey- 
combed through  and  through  by  the  waste  and  corruption  of  her 
finances ;  and  when,  in  1870,  she  went  down  amid  the  smoke  and 
desolation  of  war,  it  was  only  the  culmination  of  a  disaster  already 
prepared  by  extravagant  and  corrupt  appropriations. 

But  it  must  bo  remembered  th.it  extravagance  is  a  relative 
term.  At  one  period,  the  expenditure  of  a  hundred  millions  a  year 
Buy  be  wantotj  waste  ;  while,  at  another  period,  five  hundred  mil- 
lions a  year  may  be  niggardly  and  dangerous  economy. 

"What,  then,  is  the  test  by  which  the  proper  scale  of  national 
expenditure  shall  be  determined  ?  In  time  of  peace,  perhaps  tho 
ui  'irtant  test  is  that  of  population.     Doubtless  the  annnal 

ii.  :   national  expenditures  should  bear  some  relation  to  the 

incr4'a.«i<;  of  p<i|>ulation  ;   but  it  would  be  unphilosophical,  in  the 
highest  degree,  to  insist  that  expenditures  shall  increase  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  population  increases.     We  know  that  population  tends 
^case  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  f  Iiat  is,  at  a  per  cent,  compounded 

I  illy.     If  the  increa.**©  of  exix'ndilures  were  to  follow  the  same 

law,  w«  might  well  look  to  the  future  with  alarm.    Judged  by  tho 
tot  of  pnjiulation  alone,  the  total  ordinary  e.Tpenditures  of  a  grow- 
intr  natiiiu  ought  to  increase  year  by  year ;  but  the  amount  ex- 
1  ptr  eapita  ought  not  to  tacreuc,  but  should  rather  di* 

i.iiiii-Ju 
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In  a  nation  ivhotfo  U-rritorial  boundaries  arc  fixed,  the  ii 
of  expenditures  may  be  a|i]iroximately  gaugOfl  by  tbo  law  of 
crease  of  jjopulation  alone  ;  but  in  a  country  like  ijun«  the  cnlnrg**' 
nioHt  of  territory  and  the  extension  of  bcttlements  iuu»l  it]»o 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Government,  when  the  TJnion  C( 
of  but  thirteen  States,  form  no  just  liasis  for  judginj^  of  ita 
expenditures  when  twenty-five  more  States  and  a  vaxt  territory  lis 
been  added.  Under  the  inflacnee  of  these  two  elementj» — iucTea*«^ 
of  population  and  extension  of  territory — the  amount  of  proper 
and  reasonable  expenditures  ought  to  increase  more  rapidly  than 
those  of  almost  any  other  nation.  And  our  liistcry  oonfirm? 
view. 

Fruni  these  elenientx,  tliu  just  srale  of  increase  roiiM  1> 
ascertained,  if  all  our  calculations  could  rest  u|>on  the  l).i-i^  il 
p)etual  peace  ;  but  war,  that  anarchic  element  which  Jeremy 
tham  calls  "  mischief  on  the  largest  scale,"  overturns  all  ordinary 
calculations.  Long  after  the  fire  and  blood  of  battle  hare  dis- 
appeared, the  destructive  power  of  war  shows  itself  with  reknitlMt 
force  in  the  columns  which  represent  tin-  taxes  and  appro; 
to  pay  its  cost. 

Far  more  than  half  of  all  the  expenditures  of  civilized  ni 
have  been  devoted  to  war  and  the  support  of  urmi<'-s  and  nv 
Prior  to  the  great  warn  against  the  first  Napoh^ou,  the  annual  ox- 
pendittires  of  Great  Britain  were  less  than  £20,WX»,0(XI.     Dui 
the  twenty-four  years  M'hich  elapsed  between  the  beifinnintr  "f 
remarkable  struggle  and  its  close,  in  1815,  at  ^^ 
tares  of  the  Unilwl  Kingdom  rose  liy  succwm  . :    ..-,     — :.  .    .1 
year,  near  the  close  of  the  war,  it  re«chcd  £I06,750,00a    The 
increase  of  the  Ilritish  debt,  made  Decessary  by  tlvat  wur 
to  the  normal  increase  of  appropriations,  tendered  it  Iropo- 
England  ever  to  return  to  her  former  scale  of  expenditure*, 
took  twenty  years  after  Waterloo  to  rvduec  the  annoal  »  ■  '  -  •  ' 
irr7.7r)(),(KH)  to  X4ri,750.fM)0,  which  last  sum  (the  ."uno 
was  the  smallejit  Great  Britain  has  expended  in 

present  century.     During  the  forty  yejini  of  peat > 

Waterloo,  her  ordinary  ex()cnscii  iooreAMiI  at  th«  rate  of  about  f 
milli'  '  !i«. 

'I  I  expenditure*  of  the  United  States  (a 't-ntth 

of  special  study.     Omitting  payment*  of  the  prinri}>al  ami 
of  tlK>  publio  debt,  tlio  annual  aY«ng«  auy  b«  tiiu*  sumttun£r-.j 
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beginning  with  1791,  tho  last  «Ieca<le  of  the  last  century  showed 
annual  average  of  ^3,750,000  ;  the  first  decade  of  the  present 
itury,  about  $3,500,000.    During  the  first  twenty  years  nnder  the 
Onstilution,  the  annual  average  of  expenditures  was  a  little  more 
"than  double<l.     Then  followed  four  years,  from  1812  to  1815  (both 
inclusive),  in  which  our  war  with  England  swelled  the  annual  aver- 
age to  $25,500,000.     During  the  five  years  which  succeeded  that 
war  the  annual  average  was  $16,500,000. 

The  reduction  from  the  war  level  continued  until  1823,  when 
the  new  peace  level  of  $11,500,000  was  reached,  and  the  normal  in- 
ease  was  resumed.  From  1S23  to  1830  the  annual  average  was 
_  13,000.000  ;  from  1830  to  1835,  $17,000,000  ;  from  1835  to  1840— 
a  period  which  included  the  Seminole  war — the  average  was  $30,- 
500,000  per  annum  ;  from  1840  to  1845,  it  was  $27,000,000  ;  from 
W40  to  1850,  including  the  Mexican  war,  $40,500,000 ;  from  1850 
1855,  $47,500,000  ;  and  from  1851  to  1861,  the  average  was  $67,- 
3,000.  This  last  may  fairly  be  called  the  peace  scale  just  before 
the  rebellion. 

From  .Tune  30,  1861,  to  June  30,  1866,  the  annual  average  was 
ri3,750,00O  ;  while  from  1«06  to  1871  it  was  $189,000,000.  These 
figures,  it  must  be  remembered,  represent  the  annual  expenditures, 
sdusive  of  payments  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  public 
bbt. 
Prom  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  two  forces  have  lieen  in 
Btant  action  iu  detenmning  the  tendency  of  ajipropriations  while 
the  nation  was  passing  from  war  to  peace  :  First,  the  normal  increase 
orHinary  expenses,  dependent  ujwn  increase  of  population  and 
tension  of  settled  territory  ;  and,  second,  the  decrease  caused  by 
the  payment  of  war  obligations.  The  decrease  due  to  the  latter 
cause  is  greater  immediately  after  a  war  than  the  increase  due  to 
the  former  ;  but  the  normal  increase,  being  a  constant  element,  will 
lally  overcome  the  decrease  caused  by  the  payment  of  war  debts, 
id  a  point  will  be  reached  from  which  the  annual  c.vpenditures  will 
again  increase. 

In  a  speech  <letivirc'd  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  January 
23,  1872,  1  undertook  to  estiijiate  the  reduction  that  could  be  made 
in  our  expenditures,  and  to  forec.ist  the  date  at  which  a  further  ro- 
|tct.iot>  of  the  annual  amount  wotild  cease.  I  venture  to  quote  a 
paragmphs  from  that  sjK'erh,  both  ns  an  illustration  of  the  op- 
iiH  of  the  law  of  expenditure  and  of  the  rislu  one  takes  who 
^.arvs  a  pivdictiou  on  such  a  subject : 
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Luralion  q/"  War  Expmditura. 

Thronglio\it  our  history  there  miiy  he  seen  a  curium  tmifunnity  I 
niovL'iuoDt  uf  tliu  iiiuinal  expenditures  for  the  ycnrB  iminc<liat«ly  foUo-iHny  ■ 
war.  Wo  hnve  not  the  (lata  to  determine  how  long  it  woa,  after  th«  war  irf 
independence,  before  the  expenditures  cciised  to  decrcaae,  that  ia,  before  tl>»j 
reached  the  point  wliere  their  natural  growth  more  tlian  balanced  tL«  Ufi> 
dc&cy  to  reduction  of  war  expenditure  ;  bnt,  in  the  years  immudiately  foltuw- 
iug  all  our  subsequent  wars,  the  decrease  has  contiiioed  for  a  period  aliBait 
exactly  twice  the  length  of  the  war  itself. 

After  tlio  war  of  1612-'16,  the  expenditures oootinned  to  deollao  farciKbS 
years,  rcAching  the  lowest  point  in  1828. 

After  the  Betuinole  war,  which  ran  through  three  year*,  1836,  1887,  aed 
1838,  the  new  level  was  not  reached  Dotil  1844,  six  yenm  aftor  ita  gJom. 

After  the  Mexican  war,  which  lasted  two  years,  it  took  four  jmn  (aalfl 
1863),  to  reach  the  new  level  of  peace. 

Wh«ii  ieill  «■«  rtaf^  our  JWio  Level  qf  Erjunditum  t 

It  is  perhaps  unsafe  to  basu  our  calculations  for  the  fUtnre  on  thcM  i 
glaa;  but  the  wars  already  referrotl  to  have  been  of  ev.  chnnetir, 

aad  Uicir  liuauciul  effects  have  been  so  nnifonn,  as  to  in  ;  anrcaaaat_ 

able  to  eii>ect  tliiit  a  yiniilar  result  will  follow  our  late  war.     If  •«, 
dccrcflse  of  national  cx])cnditurei,  exclusive  of  tho  prinotpal  and  Inttraal 
the  publio  debt,  will  continue  until  1H76  or  1876. 

It  will  he  seen  by  an  analysis  of  onr  current  oxpenditiiTW  thai,  guhuif* 
of  charges  on  the  public  debt,  nearly  fifty  milliuii  dollar*  an  aziMa^Etww 
dircdly  for  the  late  war.    Manyofthco'  L"t:n. 

soch  a8  the  bounty  and  book  pay  of  volui.  ,.-.->l 

r4>ptnn>s  of  BriUfth  vefssels  and  oargooH.  W«  may  reasonably  ezp«oc  th«t  tb« 
expenditures  for  pensions  will  hereaftvr  steadily  liecrvaao,  unlcaa  oar  Itgld*> 
tlon  should  bo  unwarrantably  extraragant.  We  may  alao  expect  •  latf* 
decrease  In  ei]>enditnre8  for  the  IntcnuJ  Revennir  Dvportmrat.  I*o«rfbly  v« 
may  nltimatoly  bo  able  to  abolish  that  department  altogetlier.    In  th*  MOOval* 

;  and  disbursing  bureaus  of  the  Trva^Tn    '  w«  aajf  aJao  czpact  a 

'  reduction  of  tho  force  now  empr  war  vWaia. 

UTa  eaa  ant  ex|>«Qt  ao  ra|dd  a  rodnciiou  of  Ui«  i  -  and  it*  bitnlsa 

of  lat«r«at  as  we  hava  witaoaaod  for  tlie  lout  thror  :  i:  tli« 

will  doubtlcju  continue  and  the  bordcD  of  int«r«st  wlQ  ooasUotly  dc 
I  know  it  is  not  safe  to  attempt  »'■  •■■■•■•'-»<!  the  fatare;  bot  I  raati 
esproaa  the  bolicf  tliat,  if  peace  ('  'us  year  1ST6  will  ' 

ordinary  expcndit ares  re<1'  ^  »nd  tho  iauraat  oa 

tie  ikM  to  $00,000,000 ;  n  . !  i  urea,  cxelarit*  ut  I 

on  Um  |iri  'utoft  fhm  oar  owa~ 

ax|wri«Dr<  hopci,  tliaroafU^ 

raaoh  a  lowar  fignra. 

Beviewing  Uio  subject  ui  liic  ugut  oi  sabMqaent  expcHaaoJp 
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11  be  Been  that  the  progress  of  reduction  of  expenditures  from  the 
&r  level  has  been  very  nearly  in  accordance  with  these  expecta- 
Dns  of  seven  years  ago. 
The  actual  expenditures  since  the  war,  including  interest  on  the 
public  (Ifljt  as  shown  by  the  official  record,  were  as  follows :  1865, 
|1,2»7,555,2-^4.41  ;    I86G,  *520,809,41G.OO  ;  18G7,  ♦3.'>7,542,675.16  ; 
308,  *377,340,284.86  ;  1869,  $322,865,277.80  ;  1870,  $309,653,560.- 
1871.*292,177,188.25;  1872,1277,517,962.67;  1873,  «290,345,- 
1.33;  1874,iJ287,133,873.17;  1875,  $274,623,.392.H4  ;  1876,  t258,- 
89,797.33  ;  1877,  $238,660,008.93  ;  1878,  1236,964,326,80. 

Omitting  the  first  of  these  years,  in  which  the  enormous  pay- 
lents  to  the  army  swelled  the  aggregate  of  expenses  to  $1,297,000,- 
11,  and  beginning  with  the  first  full  year  after  the  termination  of 
ie  war,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  expenditures  have  been  reduced,  at 
rst,  very  rapidly,  and  then  more   slowly,  from   #520,000,000  in 
306,  to  al>out  1237,000,000  in  1878. 
Tlie  estimate  quoted  above  was  that  in  1876  expenditures  would 
reduced  to  $230,000,000,  including  $95,000,0(X)  for  interest  on 
He  public  debt.     In  1877,  one  year  l.ittr  than  the  estimated  date, 
le  actual  reiluction  had  reached  $238,000,000,  including  $97,000,- 
for  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

It  is  evident  that  in  1877  we  hat!  very  nearly  reached  the  limit 
of  possible  reduction  ;  for  the  aggregate  expenditures  of  1878  show 
a  reduction  below  that  of  the  precctUng  year  of  less  than  $2,000,- 
and  the  expenditures,  actual  and  estimated,  for  the  current 
ear  ending  June  30,  1879,  are  $240,000,000.  It  thus  appears  that 
878  was  the  turniug-pnint  from  which,  under  the  inllncnce  of  the 
laments  of  normal  growth,  we  may  expect  a  constant  though,  it 
piglit  to  be,  a  small  annual  increase  of  expenditures. 

But,  if  the  appropriations  for  1880,  most  of  which  have  already 
ben  made,  are  to  bo  taken  as  an  index  of  the  future  policy  to  be 
irsued  by  Congreids,  we  are  to  seo  a  sudden,  capricious,  and  dan- 
lusly  large  incrcwe. 

It  has  been  a  slow  and  difficult  work  to  forco  down  the  scale  of 
rpendltures  made  necessary  by  the  war.  Even  as  lato  as  1874, 
■ore  than  fifty  per  c«nt.  of  all  the  pajnnents  over  the  national 
connter  were  made  to  meet  war  debts.  Besides  these  payments  a 
1  '  ■"    r-.ljnary  cm  '  ',  by  the  war. 

I  .f.htiharl'  {>iiblic  works 

in  the  iJtate!>  that  went  into  rebellion,  were  of  cour»o  wholly  neg- 
lected  by   the  national  OovemmcQt.     To  restore,  prcoej^e,  and 
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place  tbera  again  in  a  »tate  of  efficiency,  boa  required  nnunulljr 
large  expenditures  since  the  war. 

Several  new  bureaus,  stich  as  tbat  for  assesaing  and  rollcrting 
internal  revenue,  and  that  for  engraving  and  printing  the  pol 
Becoritics,  have  been  created  ;  and  a  largo  increwc  of  force  in  i 
several  executive  departments  has  lieen  made  neceMs.i 
the  Govemmont  to  audit  the  accounts  aud  disburiM-  > 
jnentB  made  necessary  by  the  war. 

Methods  of  appropriatiuff  Hevmuie, 

In  ifs  relation  to  good  government,  the  amount  of  cj 
autl>ori7.ed  by  law  ia  not  bo  important  as  the  methods  sdo|i 
Congress   for  regulating   the   ajipropriation  and  diiibnracmeiit 
revenues.     In  the  early  history  of  the  Government  all  appr 
tions  for  tlie  year  were  made  in  one  bill,  and  iji  gross  >uma,  to  1 
expended  by  the  several  executive  departments.    Thoagh  the  : 
ber  of  leading  officers  in  each  department  wa*  fixe<l  by 
statute,  yet  hirgo  discretion  was  given  to  the  heads  of  dej 
both  in  reference  to  the  uutuber  of  subordinates  to  bo  vrnplojied 
and  to  the  special  items  of  expenditure. 

In  his  annual  message  of  December  8,  1801,  Mr.  Jcifenton  ealM 
attention  to  the  careless  methods  of  appropriation  which  had  b«eii 
adopted  by  Congress,  mentioning  the  fact  that  many  clerks  we 
employed  and  their  salaries  fixed  at  tbo  discretion  of  the  exeontiv 
departments;    and  he  urged  upon  Congress  "*!  r 

regul.iting  thai  power  by  law,  so  as  to  suhjwt  il- 
lative inspection  and   sanction."      In  the  following  paragni{ 
that  message,  the  necessity  of  Conprcssio-:'  — •—'  ■'■  '  '-mit 
of  appropriation^,  l>otb  as  to  amount  and  '  y  st 

It  would  be  ;>ni<leiit  to  mnltiply  barriers  airalnst  thsir  dMpstlon.  hy 
propriotiDft  specifln  snnu  to  evvry  specific  porposa  ■usoeplibiv  ot  dcflnlthii 
[  ir  iliKolloivitig  ull  n|i|>licatiuns  of  money  Torjrliut  tnm  tlio  spproprlatiisa. i 
■  trsnsMntling  it  ^  :f^iMi 

1  ,  und  Ihen-by  ■  i  OTsr 

and  br  brinffios  back  to  lopartnunt  all  ftBOOvnUbUitisa  tor  moMy, ' 

wbvro  the  <uMininatiaa»  t;<  ,        ,    >ntpl,  ■Ae■l)k>al^  aad  naUbrm. 

Thnao  ir!s«  suggestions  wvre  noi  adoptvd  by  CoogTwa  at  that 
t  \  the  looae  method  of  appropriating  in  bulk  waa  eoatins   ~ 

I -I  ..)  year*. 

Until  a  recent  date,  CoogrM*  frprpiently  empowered  tlie 
dmt  to  order  tnaafera  of  apprnpriationa  firom  oim  braac^  of 
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ervice  to  another.  But  this  power  was  nsnally  conferred  for  a 
limited  time  only.  Occasionally  a  special  bill  was  passed,  making 
ippropriatious  for  a  particular  branch  of  the  service  ;  but  in  the 
lin,  daring  the  first  forty  years  of  our  history,  the  appropriations 
rero  made  in  one  act,  entitled  "  An  act  making  appropriations 
i>r  the  support  of  the  (government." 

In   1823  the  appropriations  for  fortifications  were  placed  in  a 
eparato  bill.     In  1 826  the  appropriations  for  pensions  were  made 
a  separate  bill.     The  first  separate  act  for  rivers  and  harbors  ap- 
earcd  in  1828,  and  in  1844  the  post-office  and  deficiency  bills  were 
St  passed  as  separate  acts. 
In  1H47  the  appropriations  were  made  in  nine  separate  bills : 
Tensions,  Fortifications,  Indians,  Military  Academy,  Army,  Navy, 
?08t-0ffioe,  Civil  and  Diplomatic,  and  Deficiencies. 

In  18.56  the  consular  and  diplomatic  appropriations  were  em- 
Sodied  in  a  separate  bill.  In  1857  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and 
Judicial  Bill  first  appeared  in  the  form  which  is  still  maintained. 
In  1862  a  new  bill  was  a<lded,  which  has  since  been  known  aa  1 
lie  Sundry  Civil  Bill,  containing  the  various  miscellaneous  items 
Jot  enibraceil  in  tlie  other  bills.  Since  18(12  there  have  been  twelve 
pgular  annual  appropriation  bills,  as  follows  :  Pensions,  Legislative, 
executive  and  Judicial,  Consular  and  Diplomatic,  Army,  Navy, 
ilitary  Acatlemy,  Post-Office,  Fortifications,  Indian,  Sundry  Civil, 
)eficiency,  and  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

In  inldition  to  these  are  the  various  relief  acts  making  special 
|>pn>j)riations.  There  is  also  a  class  of  permanent  appropriations, 
itliorized  by  general  statute,  which  do  not  a])pear  in  the  annual 
^ills — such  as  payments  of  interest  on  the  public  debt  and  pay- 
lents  on  account  of  the  sinking  fund. 

It  will  bo  soon  from  the  foregoing  that,  on  the  whole,  there  has 

ren  an  increiwing  tendency  to  limit  the  discretion  of  the  execu- 

Jv<"  de]);irt-incnl.s  and  bring  the  details  of  expenditure  more  imme- 

liately  utider  the  annual  supervision  of  Congress  ;  and  this  ten- 

dcy  has  been  specially  manifest  since  the  late  war. 

Aa  all    '  ■  1>ills  originate  in  the  House  of 

riMTSo:':  iity  for  the  amounts  authorized 

and  for  the  meaxureii  a<loptcd  to  regulate  and  restrict  the  uses  to 

rhicb  the  revenaea  may  be  applied,  rests  with  that  body 

Republican  and  Dtmocratic  Appropriations. 
Dnriug  Uie  1t«i  fiiiir  v.:ir>  tlu-  Democratic  party  baa  had  control 
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of  legislation  in  the  IIousc  ;  and  a  comparison  of  their  manage 
mcnt  of  thix  subject  with  the  Rcpublicau  managoment  which  pre* 
celled  will  not  lie  without  interest. 

Much  credit  is  deservedly  due  to  the  Democrats  to  the  Fortj 
fourth  Congress  for  continuing  the  work  of  reduction  which 
been  carried  on  by  their  Republican  predecessors  from  1885  do* 
to  and  including  the  ])assnge  of  the  appruprintiDn  bills  for  the  fifleal 
year  ending  June  30,  1876.  On  some  subjects  of  n^dui-tion  they 
could  act  more  effectively  and  with  leas  embarrassment  than  thdr 
Kepublican  predecessors.  They  were  less  restrained  by  party  i 
ciationi<  from  reducing  the  official  force  in  the  departments. 

The  aggregate  reduction  of  ex)>enditun^  made  by  the  For 
fourth  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year*  1877  and  1878  was  ♦20.00t),€ 
Tills  includes  all  the  reductions  made  by  the  executive  depo 
ments,  as  well  aa  those  made  by  Congress.  An  apparent  thou 
not  a  real  reduction  of  Jli-'iCM),*)!)*)  was  made  by  a  change  in  the 
relating  to  official  |>ostage-stamp8.  Tlie  last  Itopublieiin  Ho 
appropriated  that  Bum  fur  official  |K)stagc  for  the  several  vxt 
live  departments,  charging  the  amount  to  the  dep.-r  t« 

expenditure,  and  crediting  tiic  Post-Office  Depart  kil         h  the 
face-value  of  the  stamps.     This  exhibited  the  whole  transaction  oa 
one  side  of  the  ledger  as  revenue,  and  on  the  other  as  exiMnditnrai 
The  Forty-fourth  Congress  repealed  that  law,  and  aathoriiad  til^ 
departments  to  make  requisitions  upon  the  Po«lmai«ter-i 
etain]>s,  thus  making  an  appiu-unt  reduction  of  $1,000,000^ 
ohanging  the  actual  facts  in  the  case. 

But  the  progress  uta<le  in  the  direction  of  economy  by  t ' 
fourth  Congress  was  far  more  than  neutralized  by  the  aeti>.. 
last  Congress.    This  will  appear  from  a  statemcat  of  the  api 
tiona  made  during  each  <>f  thct  four  years  of  Democmt 
BonM.     Omitting  jKirmanent  apjiropriations,  which  •>  t]i| 

in  the  annual  bills,  the  appropriations  voted  daring  th«  last  fo^ 
years  were  as  follows  : 

For  the  lUntt  ji»T  wdlim  JuM  SO.  1877 |IM,in,010 

For  tb«  flKal  TOkr  tndiiis  Join  SO,  isn tll.OCMU* 

Fnr  tilt  Itocsl  TMT  amUns  Jan*  SO,  l»n I4«,S)>I,I0« 

For  tha  lUcal  TMr  MMUag  JuM  SO,  ISM U1.80MM 

Tu  this  last  amount  should  be  added  tlG.SOO.OOO,  authorised 
law  at  the  last  MHision  but  yet  to  bo  appropriated,  to  pay  the  ; 

•  Xo  nmwiyriitions  fcr  tinni  saii  hsifesia  9%n  wmAt  tat  ikis  fmx. 
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pensionB,  which  will  swell  the  amount  of  the  appropriations  an- 
Ihorized  for  the  next  fiscal  year  to  8178,300,000.  Even  this  hirge 
amonnt  must  he  further  increased  by  the  deficiencies  whicli  will  be 
required  for  that  year.  The  appropriations  authorized  at  the  last 
sion,  not  including  these  deficiencies,  exceed  by  $54,000,000  the 
lount  voted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  and 
considerably  exceed  those  of  any  year  since  1869.  Of  course,  the 
arrears  of  pensions,  which  are  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  amount  to  441,500,000,  will  not  appear  in  the  yearly 
expenditure  hereafter ;  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  estimates 
that  the  application  of  this  law  to  all  new  pensions  hereafter  al- 
lowed will  increase  the  annual  pension  bill  four  or  five  millions 
ch  year  for  some  years  to  come. 
As  I  have  already  shown,  it  would  not  have  been  reasonable  to 
ect  that  the  last  Congress  could  continue  to  make  reductions  in 
The  aggregate  expenditures  ;  but  the  increased  amounts  which  have 
been  autliorized  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  just  economy. 

In  Blriking  contrast  with  this  increase  of  expenditures  by  Con- 
ess  is  the  remarkable  reduction  of  annual  expenditures  cfTected 
■  the  refunding  operations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Since 
the  first  day  of  March,  1877,  the  Secretary  has  sold  four  per  cent, 
bonds  and  four  per  cent,  certificates  to  the  amount  of  $803,095,700, 
and  has  redeemed  and  canceled  a  like  amount  of  six  per  cent,  and 
five  per  cent,  bonds,  thereby  reducing  the  annual  coin  interest  on 
^e  public  debt  by  the  sum  of  $13,G38,651.  This  reduction  was 
ie  possible  by  the  legislation  which  brought  resumption  of  specie 
and  has  grcAtly  strengthened  the  public  credit  at  home 
,.1. 
Important  as  are  the  amounts  expended  for  the  public  service, 
be  legislative  methods  of  making  and  regulating  appropriations 
perhaps  even  more  important.  I  shall  notice  some  of  these, 
and  also  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  reform  them. 

PermancfU  and  Indefinite  Appropriations. 

From  the  beginning  of  tlie  Government  there  has  been  a  ten- 
aoy  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  nogloot  that  clause  of  the  Con- 
tution  which  declares  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
easary  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law.    This 
jirovision  has  been  evaded  by  appropriating,  for  a  given  object,  so 
jfh  money  a.i  inny  be  necessary,  leaving  the  amount  Indefintto, 
10  be  ileU,'rmlni'd  by  the  discretion  of  the  executive  depart- 
TOU  cxxvin. — »o.  271-  88 
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ments.  It  was  possibly  not  the  pnrpose  of  the  framen  of  tJie  < 
stitution  to  compel  Congress  to  act  annually  on  all  neoc— ir 
priations.  The  only  exprc88  limit  in  this  direction  wnK  pln<Tr«]  upon 
appropriations  to  raise  and  support  armies,  which  should  not  tw  for 
a  period  longer  than  two  years.  As  early  as  April  25,  1809,  Coo* 
grees  passed  an  act  appropriating  an  annual  sum  of  1300,000  (o 
provide  arms  and  military  equipment  for  the  militia  of  the  Uiu(«d 
States ;  and  this  law  has  been  the  only  authority  for  the  cacpendi- 
tores  which  haye  been  made  annually  on  that  account  OTcr  aiiieoi 
If  one  appropriation  may  be  made  to  run  for  seventy  yearf  witboot 
the  supervision  of  Congress,  the  same  method  might  )m>  applied  to 
all  other  appropriations  except  those  for  the  army.  The  general 
rule  of  good  government  requires  Congress  annually  to  snpcrvne 
all  its  appropriations.  One  exception  is  pro]>crly  ra.<tde  U>  this  rolv. 
The  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  is  made  in  pami> 
ance  of  a  permanent  appropriation,  in  order  that  the  pabbo  credit 
may  not  suffer  from  the  neglect  of  Congress  to  maJco  prortaiaa 
promptly,  each  year,  for  this  class  of  obligations. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  it  was  found  that  more  than  oa«  half 
of  all  our  expenditures  were  authorized  by  general  and  persuuMlit 
laws,  and  did  not  come  under  the  annual  scrutiny  of  Coagnm. 
Prior  to  the  act  of  March  3, 1649,  the  expenses  of  coUeoting  the  rar- 
unne  from  customs  were  paid  out  of  the  gross  receipts,  and  oalj  the 
balance  was  paid  into  the  Treasury.  The  act  of  1^0  was  tnt4Kided 
to  correct  this  vicious  method,  which  offered  so  many  nppnrfiinltil 
for  abuse.  It  required  the  gross  receipts  from  customa  to  1m  pdl 
into  the  Treasury,  and  ostimatee  to  bo  submitted  to  Ooagrew  for 
tbo  expt^nso  of  collecting  the  revenues.  By  the  act  of  Jtme  14» 
1858,  a  backward  step  was  taken.  A  permanent  nemi-anntxal  appr^ 
priation  of  $1,800,000  was  authorized,  and  unthority  wa»  given 
collectors  to  apply  certain  customs  fees  directly  to  pay  the  «»t  i 
collection.  This  unwise  method  of  appropriation  still  contiua 
but  since  1861  Congrom  baa  plaood  many  rettrictioiu  npon  tbe  diK~ 
enition  of  colUK'.lon  and  otbn*  otutona  oSoen,  by  rvgulatii 
nunber  and  salarica  of  cmployecB. 

The  Internal  Bevenne  Burcu,  establiahed  in  184S,  hat  IkWI 
ported  by  annual  appropriationa  made  on  detailed  Mtbnata^  ] 
tented  to  Congrcaa  in  the  regular  way. 

Prior  to  the  paaiiago  of  the  act  of  '•■••• '"   i""^'  •'•i-  expooMe 
of  the  Iwuing,  roimiuing,  tnurnf  erring,  l<jetnwtieii 

of  aecoritiea  of  tbo  United  States  were  paitl  (rum  tiui  pernuuMBk 
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appropriation  of  one  per  cent,  of  all  securities  issued  during  each 
Bcal  year.    Some  years  ihi-se  expenditures  amounted  to  $3,000,000, 
part  of  which  came  under  the  previous  scrutiny  of  Congress. 
ly  the  act  of  June  20,  1874,  all  appropriations  for  that  service  were 
"placed  in  the  annual  bills  on  regular  estimates  sent  to  Conj^ess. 
Under  the  act  of  March  .31,  1849,  an  indefinite  appropriation 
made  to  pay  for  horses,  vessels,  and  other  property  lost  in  the 
iilitary  service  under  impressment  or  contract  ;  and   l.irge  sums 
ive  been  expended  which  do  not  appear  in  the  annual  bills.     By 
ie  act  of  July  12,  1870,  Congress  attempted  to  repeal  these  per- 
cent appropriations  and  require  estimates  to  be  submitted  for 
m ;  bat  the  old  law  appears  by  some  blunder  to  have  been  re- 
cted  in  the  revised  statutes. 

The  Almse  of  Unexpended  Balances. 

Prior  to  1872,  an  appropriation  once   authorized  by  Congress 

imained  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  as  a  continuous  appropri- 

ion  subject  to  be  drawn  upon  at  any  time.     The  result  was,  that 

e  unexpended  balances  of  oue  year  could  be  drawn  against  for 

bsequent  years  ;  and  these  balances  so  accumulated  in  all  the 

catis  and  departments  that  in  the  course  of  years  they  cnnsti- 

a  Large  and  forgotten  fund  which  could  be  used  for  a  great 

ety  of  purposes  without  the  special  notice  of  Congress.     In  a 

le  bureau  it  was  found  that  the  iinexpended  balances — the  ac- 

ulations  of  a  quarter  of  a  century — amounted,  iu  1870,  to  <i36,- 

),000. 

By  a  provision  of  law,  offered  by  Mr.  Dawes,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  approved  July  12,  1870,  it  was 
enacted  that  all  balances  of  appropriations  contained  in  the  nnnn.il 
bills,  and  made  specifically  for  the  service  of  any  fiscal  year,  and 
remaining  unexpended  at  its  close,  shall  be  applied  only  to  the  pay- 
ment  of  expenses  incurred  during  that  year,  or  to  the  fulfillment 
oT  contracts  properly  made  within  that  year.  And  balances  not 
necth"<l  for  such  purposes  shall  be  carried  to  the  surplus  fund,  and 
it  the  end  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  law  by  which  they 
ere  anthorijsed  shall  bo  covered  into  the  Treasury.  In  carrjnng 
this  law  into  effect,  two  years  afterward,  over  i?174,(MH»,0<)0  of  ac- 
cumulated unexpended  balunc«.«*  were  covrnKl  into  the  Treasury  at 
one  lime  ;  and  the  temptation  to  extravagance,  which  this  great 
fiiul  ha.l  "^  '  was  removed.  By  an  act  of  June  20,  1874,  ihe 
law  was  ■  i  more  stringent,  and  the  old  abuses  which  grew 
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out  of  unexpended  balances  may  be  said  to  have  been  whol^j 
pressed. 

In  the  same  connection  should  be  noticed  a  li 
which  has  often  been  resorted  to  to  cover  up  tho  :v 
appropriations,  under  clauses  which  unexpended  balance*  are  i 
propriatcd  -without  si^cifying  the  amount.     The  act  of  1S70  ; 
reduced  the  8co])e  of  this  pernicious  habit.     But  indefinite  reap 
priations  by  Congress  of  balances  which,  under  the  law   of  tf 
and  1874,  can  not  be  used  without  renewed  authority,  have  rvceB 
reappeared  in  our  annual  bills.     The  just  and  safe  metho<l  ul 
appropriate  specifically  the  expenditures  which  Cong^>(»  ia 
to  authorir-e,  so  that  the  law  shall   itself  show,  as  far  as 
both  the  object  and  the  full  amount  of  the  appropriation. 

Drficicncict, 

One  of  the  vicious  party  devices  too  often  resortt-d  to  for  anid- 
inp  responsibility  for  cxtravag.mce  in  appropriations  is  to  cut  dow» 
tl»e  annual  bills  below  the  actual  amount  neces.sary  to  carry  on  tfcf 
Government,  announce  to  the  country  that  n  great  reduction  hcft 
been  made  in  the  interest  of  economy,  and,  after  the  eUrtioD*  I 
over,  make  up  the  necessary  amounts  by  deficiency  bil 
device  ha*  not  been  confined  to  any  one  party  ;  for  it  reqoirea 
a  little  courage  to  make  increase^l  approjiriations  just  before  a  ( 
pressional  election.  But  it  is  due  to  the  Rfpublioan  party  to  I 
that,  daring  the  l.-wt  few  years  of  their  control  iu  the  IIoom-,! 
deficiency  bills  were  smaller  in  the  amounts  appropriated  tha 
recent  period  of  our  hifstorj*,  having  Invn  ri'dnced  to  W.C 
the  fiscal  year  1875,  t2,.387.00(»  for  the  year  1K78,  and  $894,(1 
1^77 — the  last  year  for  which  the  Republicans  made  th©  all 
priations.  This  laxt  sum  was  the  smallest  amount  of  defini* 
any  year  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

In  contrast  with  this  statement  is  thu  fai-t  that  in  th^  firM 
for  which  the  Deniocr.-xtio  House  managed  the  »| 
deficiencies  were  >'J,.'>()(»,(K)tt ;  the  iKJCond  year,  #lf>,.'...        ,  ..,.,; 
the  third  (thu  current  fixcal  year),  $:{,500.01K)  of  deficienctM  li 
already  l>een  appropriated  ;  and  a  Urge  d«ficMncj  mast  yet  be  ] 

Tided  for.  

CmUingtnt  FSmd». 

Notwith«tan<ling  all  tht  'at  have  been  mji'' 

and  limit  tbo  object*  of  «ppi-..|.....s-'U«,  Uw  ctiatota  prt  < 
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4  of  appropriating  considerable  sums  to  each  deiiartment  unrler 
0  head  of  "  contingent  expenses,"  the  disbursement  of  which  was 
t  to  the  discretion  of  the  heads  of  bureaus  and  executive  depart- 
ments.    But  in  one  of  the  annual  bills  of  1874  all  these  appropri- 
ions  were  carefully  classified ;  and  definite  amounts  were  granted 
different  specific   purposes,  so    that  the  sums    left  to   be  ex- 
ended  at  the  discretion  of  bureaus  of  departments  were  greatly 
uced.     This  practice  has  since  been  followed  in  making  up  the 
ual  bills. 

Re-cent  Examples  of  Had  Legislation. 

In  fiirther  illustration  of  reckless  methods  of  appropriation,  I 

e  two  items  in  the  legislation  of  Congress,  at  the  last  session. 

the  act  of  July  19, 1848,  three  months'  extra  pay  was  granted  to 

e  officers  and  soldiers  of  our  volunteer  army  who  were  engaged 

the  war  with  Mexico,  the  purpose  of  the  act  being  to  pay  each 

h  soldier,  on  his  discharge  from  the  army,  a  sum  necessary 

cover  the  time  that  it  would  be  likely  to  take  him  to  return 

ime  and  secure  employment.     About  ^50,000  of  this  extra  pay 

still  due,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  to  .appropriate  a  sufiicient 

lOunt  of  money  to  complete  the  payment.     An  amendment  was 

led  to  the  bill,  which  so  enlarged  the  provisions  of  the  original 

it  of  1848  as  to  grant  three  months'  extra  pay  to  all  officers  and 

Idiera  of  the  regular  army,  and  all  officers,  petty  officers,  seamen 

marines  of  the  na\'y  and  revenue  marine  service,  who  were,  at 

time,  employed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Mexican  war.     This 

ituity  h.-id  never  been   asked  for,  and  the  provision  probably 

id  without  much  notice  of  its  real  character.     As  estimated  by 

accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  amount 

Topriated  by  this  act,  thus  enLirged,  Ls  three  and  a  half  million 

•liars,  while  the  sum  actually  due  was  only  ^50,000. 

The  other  instance  marks  the  introduction  of  a  still  more  dan- 

rons  kind  of  legii^lation.     A  bill  was  passed  on  the  last  day  of 

lute  session,  creating  an  irredeemable  debt  of  $250,000,  the 

ual  interest  of  which  is  to  be  paid  to  the  trustees  of  a  "  Print- 

Uousc  for  the  Blind,"  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  an  establishment 

■rtored  by  the  State  of  Kentucky.     The  act  puts  the  appropria- 

in  tlie  form  of  a  national  obligation,  which  cannot  be  repealed 

iOut  the  rejmdiation  of  a  portion  of  the  public  debt. 

General  Legitlation  on  Appropriation  Jiitls, 
Pcrbnps  the  most  reprehensible  method  connected  with  appro- 
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priation  bills  has  rc-sulted  from  a  change  of  • 
House,  made  iu  187fl,  liy  whii-li  nny  general  i  ni# 

a  bill  may  be  in  order  if  it  retrenches  expenditures.     The  con»trai 
lion  recently  given  to  this  amended  rule  has  reenlted  in  putting 
great  mass  of  general  legislation  upon  the  n{)prnpriatioQ  bilU, 
has  8o  overloaded  the  committee  in  charge  of  tlieiu  &»  to  rendrx 
quite  impoaeible  for  \Xs  members  to  devote  sufficient  attention 
the  details  of  the  3]jpropriationa  proper.     If  this  mie  be  contini 
in  force,  it  will  be  likely  to  break  down  the  Commii'  'vpro- 

priations,  and  djpperse  the  annual  bills  to  several  '■  >»,  eo 

that  the  legislation  on  that  subject  will  not  be  managt^l  by  any  oo* 
committee,  nor  in  accordance  with  any  general  and  comprchenaive 
plan. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  one  strong,  intelligent  comi 
tee  should  have  supervision  of  the  whole  work  of  drafting  and 
ting  in  shape  the  bills  for  the  appropriation  of  public  money.  ThjU 
committee  ought,  every  year,  to  present  to  Congress  and  the  oooih 
try  a  general  and  connected  view  of  what  we  may  fairly  call  oar 
budget,  showing  not  only  the  aggregate  of  expenditures,  but  tlie 
general  distribution  of  revenue  to  the  several  c  '  ' 
portod.  To  accomplish  this  work  thoroughly  ati^i 
is  all  that  any  one  committee  can  do ;  and  any  utt<>miii  to  IomI 
general  legislation  ujmu  their  bills  will  be  disastrous  not 
general  legislation,  by  nukking  it  fragmentary  and  incomple 
es>pecially  so  to  the  proper  management  of  our  fiscal  affairs. 
unwise  rule  fumishod  the  temptation  to  the  Dcmocrsttc  eaaeo* 
Uck  upon  the  two  appropriation  bills  which  failed  at  the  laiit  k 
•ioB  of  Congress  the  i>olitical  Ifgislation  whi^ "   '  '    " 

seesion,  and  has  done  more  to  revive  the  iii' 
the  rebellion  than  any  political  event  of  the  la»l  tvn  year*. 

Tlie  true  policy  is  to  m'pnrate  all  (Inancial  (|ui.-«tions  as 
possible  from  mere  partisan  politics,  and  bring  tu  their  discc 
and  management  the  best  intelligence  of  all  parties. 

Jaxbs  a.  64 
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The  nations  of  the  world  arc  suffering  severe  commercial  de- 
pression. The  public  press  in  many  countries  abounds  with  unceas- 
ing comments  on  this  painful  fact.  Public  men  of  every  kinil, 
economical  writers,  and  men  engaged  in  industry,  ardently  discuss 
its  nature  and  its  consequences.  The  charitable  come  forward  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  which  it  creates,  and  plunge  into  discussions 
the  nature  and  fitting  limits  of  beneficent  charity.  Writers  of 
'eat  power  debate  the  causes  and  the  presumptive  remedies  of  this 
depression.  Heavy  reductions  of  wages  are  demanded  by  employ- 
ens  who  have  lost  all  profit,  amid  a  war  of  strikes,  in  the  name  of 
the  stagnation  of  business.  The  workmen  retort  that  they  are  vic- 
tims of  the  oppression  of  capitalists.  Traders,  under  the  impulse 
of  severe  losses  and  the  agitations  of  despair,  challenge  the  con- 
victions of  their  reason,  and,  abandoning  reflection  and  judgment, 
seek  help  from  the  delusive  follies  of  protection.  A  kind  of  chaos 
seems  to  have  come  over  the  minda  of  mankind  in  this  very  grave 
matter. 

Amid  these  sufferings  and  these  anxieties — spread  over  so  many 
untried — one  fact  presents  itself  which  is  calculated  to  excite  sur- 
The  depression  has  gone  on  and  has  been  keenly  discussed 
r  years,  yet  its  true  nature  and  the  real  cause  which  has  generated 
do  not  yet  seem  to  have  been  recognized.     Every  kind  of  cipla- 
ion  is  given  of  it.     It  is  made  to  be  the  offspring  of  multitudi- 
U8  causes  ;  nevertheless,  a  clear  perception  of  its  true  character, 
d  of  what  has  brought  it  to  pass,  is  still  wanting.     Even  cham- 
rs  of  commerce,  filled  with  men  of  the  highest  commercial  abil- 
,  appear  to  have  some,  if  not  theory,  ut  leant  special  view,  of 
cir  own.    Statesmen,  too,  speak  of  it  as  a  subject  which  they  do 
nl.     Not,  indeed,  that  the  right  explanation  is  abse- 
il— in  some  quarters  it  has  been  distinctly  pointed 
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out — but  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  ttage  of  a  publicly  reoognixed 
fact.  Tot  to  know  what  this  fearful  coinmGrcial  dcprcasion  tneana, 
and  what  brought  it  into  existence,  are  rantters  of  im 

portance  for  warning  and  for  cure.     There  are  tiiiitdoii  _  •  hich 

responsibility  for  the  calamity  mainly  lies,  and  there  arc  mi«tAki 
practices  to  be  shunned,  and  right  action  to  be  adopted,  to  bri 
the  suffering  to  the  earliest  practicable  end. 

What,  then,  is  commercial  depression  ?  Want  of  buyjjrs.  Aod 
how  come  buyers  to  be  few  and  weak  ?  Because  theT«  \t  an  im- 
mense  diminution  of  the  means  of  purchasing.  And  in  what  doca  the 
power  of  buying  consist  ?  In  goods  to  give  in  exchange — with  th* 
exception  of  a  relatively  small  amount  of  articles  previonsly  made, 
in  commodities  produced  for  the  very  purpose  of  being  exchanged 
with  one  another.  This  is  the  one  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the 
economical  life  of  man.  Particular  goods,  needed  by  the  whole 
community,  are  made  by  special  makers,  and  they  are  distribute^!  to 
those  who  require  them  for  use,  that  is,  to  consumers,  by  the 
obtaining  from  each  other  what  they  want  for  their  own  n< 
The  baker  makes  bread  for  the  town,  and  he  gets  from  the  hat* 
tor,  the  grocer,  the  tailor,  the  supply  of  his  wants.  When  the  TV 
rious  producers  are  fairly  occupied  with  their  Btrrcml  inductriei^ 
m.iny  exchanges  are  carried  out,  much  buying  and  seUiiig  take* 
place,  and  trade  is  said  to  be  prosperous.  Commercial  rtipfwriHi 
is  the  exact  reverse.  It  is  stagnant  trade — trade  paralyzed,  and 
mills  and  factories  work  on  a  smaller  scale  or  arc  dosed,  baaks 
and  commercial  firms  break,  wages  are  lowered,  workmen  and  tbcir 
f.iniilies  are  reduced  to  destitution.  All  this  misery  coroon  from  a 
single  cause  :  there  are  fewer  goods  to  buy  with,  lewi  wealth  to  be 
exchanged,  diminished  supplies  of  food,  capital,  clothing;,  and  raw 

ujnaterials  wherewith  to  keep  laborers  at  work.     TV 

finaintain  the  full  pnMluction  of  those  commo<lii' 
requires.     In  other  words,  simply  and  plainly,  commereia! 
■ion  is  poverty — poverty  among  consumers  and  woul?  ' 
This  poverty  first  springs  up  among  those  who  have  1. 

iOf  the  ordin.ary  prodnctx  of  their  industry,  ai 
•cllers  who  find  that  buyer*  fail  them  from  b' 
to  buy,  lack  of  goods  to  give  in  exchange. 

M  -ms  these,  we  shall  be  told  ;  what  buip  con  they 

Tlie  r^{>,  be  it  answered,  of  tJv«  malady  from  which 

world  i»  now  suffering,  of  the  euro  to  b«  adopted,  and  of  the  bad 
praeiioea  to  be  avoided  in  the  future.    They  an  evofy-day  tnitha. 
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no  doubt,  but  Buch  common  truths  are  emphatically  the  strength  of 

17   '        "  oconomy,  and  of  the  proper  conduct  of  business.     The 
1 1  -  which  they  speak  of,  known  as  they  arc  to  all,  are  the 

rery  things  which  occur  to  no  one  when  unusual  pressure  steps 
p,  and  are  the  very  forces  which   make  nations  rich  or  poor. 
rhey  reveal  the  essence  of  all  industry  and  of  all  trade,  common 
and  obvious  though  Ihcy  be.     At  the  present  moment  they  give 
ise  t.o  the  critical  question.  How  has  it  come  to  pass  that   the 
ods  wherewith  to  buy  have  become  so  few  ? 
Mverse  answers  are  given  to  this  question,  whicli  are  not  tru- 
-very  far  from  it — especially  when  they  fall  from  the  lips  of 
lera.     "  There  is  no  money  to  buy  with,"  exclaim  shopkeepers  ; 
iut  such  an  answer  does  not  throw  the  faintest  light  on  the  dark 
|»roblem.     Nations  are  not  made  poor,  nor  their  mines  and  factories 
lut  np,  nor  emigrant  laborers  driven  back  to  their  old  homes,  be- 
lose  gold  and  pieces  of  paper  are  in  one  place  rather  than  in  an- 
ther.    Money,  whatever  be  included  under  the  term,  is  a  mere^ 
[>ol,  absolutely  nothing  else.     It  renders  no  other  service  to  man- 
id  than  to  place  property  in  different  hands  ;  it  docs  not  add  to  • 
or  diminish  commodities.     As  well  exjilain  the  badness  of  the  wheat 
op  by  talking  of  the  fanner's  carts.     Whether  a  country  is  pros- 
ous  or  depressed,  the  quantity  of  money  contained   in  it  varies 
by  very  trifling  amounts.     The  means  with  which  every  man  buys 
'  his  income,  and  incomes,  be  they  rent,  profits,  wages,  or  divi- 
lends,  are  nothing  else  but  the  Share  each  man  obtains  of  the  com- 
lodities   produced.      These  shares   may  become   much   larger  or 
inch  sm.iller  by  the  common  stock   from  which  they  are  taken 
being  increased  or  diminished,  and  yet  no  change  will  have  taken 
^lace  in  the  qu.antity  of  coin  in  the  coimtry. 

Money,  then,  reveals  nothing  which  wUl  help  us  to  understand ' 

lie  causes  of  tJie  commercial  depression.    A  far  more  favorite 

Kplanation  is  found  in  the  phrase  "  over-production."     It  seems 

jrted  by  stieh  visible  evidence.     Vast  stocks  are  piled  np  at 

and  fai'tories  waiting  for  buyers,  but  none  come.     Merchan- 

f  w  offered  in  every  market  all  over  the  world,  bnt  no  orders  for 

Jpmenl  arrive.     Production,  people  say,  has  been  overdone;  the 

wants  of  consumers  have  been  grossly  exceeded  by  spccu- 

I  manufacturers;  can  any  one  wonder  that  purchasers  can  not 

rertakc  them  ?    That  there  is  over-pro<luction  now  going  on,  with 

irtii  to  traders,  is  an  undeniable  fact.     The  existence  of  the 

Htocks  and  the  dismissals  of  workmen  arc  proofs  of  over- 
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making  wliich  can  not  bo  gainsaid.  How  this  over-prodoctioD  has 
been  brought  about  will  b«  explained  presently.  NeTcrthelceB,  it  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  commerciai  depression;  it  is  tho  second  cMg* 
of  the  disease,  not  tho  first. 

It  is  a  common  occurrence  that  particular  markets  shonld  be 
brought  under  severe  reduction  of  prices  and  difficulty  of  sales  by 
an  over-supply  of  commodities;  but  this  over-supply  is  local,  tem- 
porary, and  speculative.  It  tends  rapidly  to  core  itsoli!.  Mar^ 
chants  and  producers,  with  hee^ess  eagerness,  have*  taken  ao  rzs^ 
gorated  view  of  the  capacity  of  a  particular  market  to  dispose  of  ■ 

t  large  amount  of  their  goods.  They  make  ventures,  which  are  wco 
tlally  experiments  whether  the  market  will  take  off  the  wares  baa* 
arded.  Such  miscalculations  were  frequent  in  the  colonial  trada 
when  the  colonies  wore  smaller,  and  the  steamboat  and  tlie  telegmph 
had  not  yet  come  forward  to  roveal  the  true  state  of  the  markeCa. 
But  these  miscalculations  speedily  cure  themselves,  l^dera  an 
not  permanent  gamblers,  and  this  kind  of  over-production  mob 
reckons  up  its  losses  and  ceases. 

The  depression  which  now  weighs  npon  tho  world  exhibits  fr»«< 
tares  of  a  different  kind.  Its  distinguishing  characteristic  \*  tliat  it] 
sweeps  over  m.iny  countries.  It  presses,  so  to  speak,  on  the  wbolal 
civilized  world.     It  is  easily  conceivable  that  i"  idd  hara 

produced  more  goods  than  China  could  buy  un  nistanoai^ 

or  India,  or  America,  or  Russia.  She  may  have  reckoned  on  tbtj 
ordinary  demand  from  one  of  these  countries;  it  may  have  failadj 
bcr  through  causes  {meuliar  to  each  case,  and  then  her  goods  iBa| 
have  found  no  buyers.  Tlie  consequences  to  some  may  have  been 
painful — factories  for  a  while  over-stocked,  .and  makers  and  moB 
involved  in  temporary  trouble.  But  general  over-production,  efr 
tending  over  ninny  countries  mmnlt.ineously,  is  a  totally  difTrTOit 
matter;  it  can  not  be  regardwl  as  i>oi«8ible.  The  world  ii  far  sb<] 
ae  yet,  of  that  stage  when  there  u  already  wealth  enough — wbea  i 
one  desirex  to  have  more  enjoyments,  and  when  ho  will  make 

'  industrial  effort  to  obtain  them.  Tlic  maximum  of  neoenaries  i 
gratifications  has  not  yet  been  readied  by  mankind.  The  rartn*  b 
true — millions  of  men  and  women  have  not  enough  to 
Tlioy  want  more  and  work  for  more,  and  this  means  that  by  | 
ducing  more  tln-re  is  more  trade,  and  that  all  are  b«ttrr  off. 
increased  production  moves  npon  the  old  Una*.  Each  branch  i 
dustry  fumisbcs  more  good*,  and  tbeta  can  be  sold  ea»tly,  beeaotv 
cMb  produow  has  a  larger  anpply  of  kk  owa  products  whenwilii 
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0  j)urchase  those  of  otliers.    Great  production  on  eveiy  Bide  can 
not  imply  scarcity  of  purchasing  power  and  of  buyers,  but  the  di- 
et contrary.     The  continuance  of  production  after  the  means  of 
luying  have  disappeared  may  easily  become  excessive,  and  generate 
ischievous  effects;  but  that  excess  will  be  the  offspring  of  under- 
production in  some  quarter  which  has  suspended  its  ability  to  trade. 
I     We  thus  arrive  at  over-consumption,  that  is,  the  consuming  and 
lestroying  more  wealth  than  is  made,  as  the  tme  explanation  of 
hat  commercial  depression  which  may  be  termed  universal.     Sub- 
equent  partial  over-production  has  aggravated  it,  but  was  not  its 
iriginal  parent.     It  thus  becomes  a  matter  of  surpassing  interest 
0  inquire,  if  possible,  what  are  the  causes  which  have  brought  the 
world  into  this  condition.     How  has  it  happened  that  so  many  na- 
tions have  been  impelled  to  consume  more  than  they  restored  by 
their  industry,  and  thereby  have  landed  themselves  in  impoverish- 
ment and  distress  ?    We  may  hope  to  learn  from  such  an  inquiry 
some  lessons  that  may  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  so  great  a 
misfortune. 

RHow,  then,  has  it  come  to  pass  that  the  means  of  buying,  that 
he  quantity  of  goods  to  exchange,  have  been  so  fearfully  reduced  ? 
Let  us  turn  our  eyes,  in  the  first  place,  to  India  and  to  China:  these 
countries  will  furnish  us  with  terrible  illustrations  of  ovcr-consump- 
I  tion.  They  were  visited  with  great  famines;  and  there  is  no  over- 
I  consumption  severer  than  that  created  by  famine.  The  cost  of  cul- 
^^^vatiun  is  uicreased,  laborers  are  fed  and  clothed,  tools  bought  and 
^^Bsed,  seed  destroyed,  a  whole  year's  capital  annihilated,  and  there 
^^B  no  crop;  no  replacement  of  the  things  destroyed.  The  popnla- 
^^^on  is  ground  down  to  poverty,  many  perish — as  Ireland  testified 
in  11*47;  a  second  outlay  of  food  and  clothing  has  to  be  expended 
for  one  crop ;  the  power  of  buying  is  annihilated.  Comforts  and 
luxuries  became  of  impossible  attainment,  and  the  demand  for 
goods  to  be  supplied  to  China  and  India  all  but  vanished  from 
Kuglixh  and  American  markets.  How  was  Manchester  to  sell  cal- 
ico, and  Bradford  woolen  cloth,  to  the  East  when  there  was  nothing 
Id  pay  for  them — no  Chinese  and  Indian  wealth  to  send  back  in  ex- 
Bhnnge?  Depression  and  its  cause  here  present  themselves  very  viv- 
idly to  the  eyes  of  all  who  have  the  will  and  the  intelligence  to  see. 
Let  us  now  ttirn  to  the  United  States:  they  have  instruction  to 
five  ns  of  the  highest  value.  They  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  this 
^clo  of  depression.  In  no  small  degree  they  set  it  revolving.  The  , 
part  which  America  took  in  creating  the  commercial  deprossion  waa 
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of  her  own  choosing :  China  and  India  suffered  frcitn  a  dinpeiuatia 
of  Providence.     America  never  gave  a  thought  to  thi'  uhTious  lai 
that  to  conHumc  more  than  is  restored  by  subsequent  iuduHtry  lands  1 
man  and  nation  in  impovcrishraent.     She  constructed  railways  with  \ 
mad  eagerness  in  the  wilderness,  never  !!to]>ping  to  inquire  what  it ' 
was  that  she  was  doing.     She  never  deigned  to  ask  herself  whether  ^ 
she  conld  afford  the  cost.     AVhat  so  prolific  of  wealth  as  railwajR  ? 
Had  not  Robert  Stephenson  pointed  out  years  ago  that  the  railways 
had  paid  off  the  national  debt  of  England  ?     These  iron  roads  wen 
the  very  contrivance  for  making  the  American  people  rich;  they 
would  bring  their  vast  fields  and  enormous  products  into  close  neigh- 
borhood with  the  markets  of  the  world.     Those  who  had  setth^l,  ««r 
were  intending  to  settle,  in  the  far  West,  investors  eager  to  employ 
their  capital,  speculators  on  the  stock-exchanges,  all  rushed  forward 
to  build  railwiiys.     They  fed  and  clothed  countless  laborers,  burned 
huge  stocks  of  coal  in  making  iron,  emptied  the  warefaoofKw  and 
stores  of  the  Eastern  States  on  the  busy  workers  in  the  West,  coo-  ] 
sumi'd  and  destroyed  immense  accumulations  of  wealth.    The  goods 
perished ;  but  by  what  were  they  replaced  ?     Ry  rich  agricnltanl 
crops,  by  manufactured  products  >itreaming  forth   from  mills  and 
factories  ?     By  nothing  of  the  kind.     The  con.vuroption  of  wmIUi 
made  tunnels  and  embankments,  and  long  lines  of  rails,  and   that 
was  all.     The  effect  for  the  time,  and  for  long  afterward,. has  bc«n 
identically  the  same  as  if  the  energetic  laborers  of  America  had 
been  set  to  dig  holes  in  the  groand  and  to  fill  thctn  up  Mgain.    Ilara 
was  over-consumption  indeed. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  Does  the  constmetion  of  railroads  neces- 
sarily impoverish  ?  No,  not  nece«<«arily  ;  but  the  distinction  me 
the  most  careful  attention  iram  all  who  wi»h  well  to  Uieir  eoitntryj 
[Railways,  docks,  factories,  minoA,  and  simihir  const t 
what  jiolitical  economy  calls  fixpd  capital,  of  whichthedi  ,,.,...  hiBfl 
chanicteristic  is  that  their  cort,  the  capital  consumed  in  coa«trao 
II       '  in  not  rej'aid  at  once,  but  only  after  a  jwrinil 

1  iirally  for  years.     A  Mttiall  portion  of  what  tli.  _ 

being  made  is  replaced  out  of  profits  each  revolving  year ;  the 

mainder,  though  a  diminishing  quan*'" — *inq«  to  be  sn  ancom-' 

penMited  loss.     If,  therefore,  the  con  of  8xsd  Cspitsl  k  f*t' 

ricd  out  to  exccM,  diminution  of  nrvalth  ui  the  necesnry  ooiMe- 
qaencc.  Bui  what  is  excess  ?  What  defines  it  ?  Excess  is  what 
goes  beyond  the  amount  of  nninvested  tartngs  arailabie  at  tJw  time 
Boi  what  are  savings  ?    TheMnoiintofw««ltb  produced,  the  i 
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^^eyond  what  restores  .ill  the  capital  laid  out  in  productiou,  profits 
^^bd  wages  included.  Savings  are  really  surplus  income  coming  in 
^Beyond  what  the  owner  bad  to  e])eiid  naturally,  or  the  manufacturer 
^^kqoires  to  replace  all  hia  cost.  That  surplus  may  be  consumed  io 
^^by  way  without  harm  ;  it  may  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  no  pov- 
^^■ty  is  incurred.  It  ia  not  savings  yet ;  it  becomes  savings  when  it 
^^p  nut  laid  out  in  luxuries  or  incre.ised  enjoyment,  but  is  applied  as 
capital  to  enlarging  the  means  of  future  production.  The  man  who 
ten  thousand  pounds  a  year,  which  he  can  spend  la'n-fully  with- 
it  injury,  if  he  devotes  three  thousand  pounds  to  the  draining  of 
is  estate,  spending  only  seven  thousand  pounds  on  his  living, 
Ives.  He  makes  his  land  a  more  productive  machine  for  wealth, 
lid  its  produce  is  permanently  larger.  Precisely  in  the  same  man- 
er,  if  a  nation  construct  railways  or  other  fixed  capital  out  of  sur- 
lus  wealth  saved,  there  is  no  over-consumption,  no  impoverish- 
ment. Every  expense  of  the  nation  had  been  provided  for — what 
L^ad  been  won  over  and  above  could  be  disposed  of  in  any  way 
^^vithout  loss.  The  United  States  built  railroads,  not  out  of  savings, 
^Hut  out  of  capital,  and  became  poorer  and  depressed. 
^™  But  the  mischief  does  not  end  here.  Over-consumption  brings 
in  those  leaps  and  bounds  in  trade  of  which  Jlr.  Gladstone  speaks, 
makes  a  nation  bubble  over  with  excitement.  The  demand  for 
anunodities  is  unnaturally  increased.  The  railway  works  call  for 
DD  and  coal,  and  endless  other  articles.  The  supply  gave  rise  to 
Bghcr  profits  and  wages  ;  the  movement  was  felt  in  every  store, 
[luxurious  expenditure  raised  its  head  ;  multitudes  of  bankers, 
[)ck-brokers,  engineers,  manufacturers,  multiplied  their  purchasei^ 
enlarged  their  destruction  of  wealth.  Then  biirst  forth  new 
Eitions,  fresh  enterprises,  the  undulation  of  excitement  and 
Muraption  ever  expanding.  The  laborers  feel  the  impulse  ;  and, 
they  are  Englishmen,  and  not  Frenchmen,  their  outlay  on  drink 
id  personal  indulgences  will  keep  pace  with  the  nniversal  move- 
ent.  They  marry  in  greater  numbers  and  at  an  earlier  age,  thus 
Dwing  in  this  artificial  ground  the  seed  of  much  misery  in  the  fu- 
Then  at  last  comes  the  rebouml.  There  is  no  more  to  buy 
ith,  and  overwhelming  is  the  collapse.  Commercial  depression 
ranges  the  universal  misconduct  with  sufferings  whose  acutenesa 
but  too  well  understood. 

S«ich  w.is  the  course  pursued  in  America,  and  what  have  been  it? 

biwcquenueN  ?    From  1K78  until  the  List  bountiful  han'est  brought 

A  portion  of  their  lost  wealth  to  the  waatcful,  a  commercial 
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depression  weighed  down  the  country  eovcrer  yet  than  that  which 
overtook  England.  Coal  and  iron  mines  stopped  working,  blast- 
furnaces  wore  blown  out,  factories  stood  still,  !    '  ■  wf  Uioa- 

sands  of  working  people  were  reduced  to  idletn     ,       ^•■*  rapidly 
fell,  railway  traffic  declined,  immigrants  fell  away,  destitute  laboren 
left  the  country,  strikes  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  and  a  wide- 
spread mercantile  stringency  harassed  the  whole  nation  ft>r  ycar«, 
I       If  we  cross  the  Atlantic  to  Germany  the  same  phenomena  p 
|«ent  themselves — the  same  sequence  of  cause  and  effect.     In  1H7I 
Germany  waged  a  mighty  war  with  France— and  what  but  f; 
can  vie  with  w.tt  in  dcstructiveness  to  wealth  ?     Think  of  the  mai' 
titudes  of  men  whom  it  converts  from  jiroduoers  into  cunenmi 
.  only  t  /War  replaces  nothing  that  it  destroys ;  impoveriiihmcnt  , 
its  inevitable  offspring.X  But  did  not  the  indemnity  make  all  righl 
for  Germany  ?    Wliat  might  not  two  hundred  and  twenty  millioa 
pounds  effect  in  the  way  of  remedy  ?    Everything,  if  only  they  bad 
reached  Germany  in  the  shape  of  goods,  of  useful  wealth,  to  re»^ 
place  as  capital  what  had  been  consumed.     But  what  couM  gtili 
avail  for  the  relieving  of  German  distress?    The  currency  of  O' 
many  was  not  deficient,  and  the  new  gold  could  be  applied  to  no" 
restoring  process.     It  could  not  be  turned  into  wheebi  for  movuiK 
machinery,  not  become  food  and  clothing  for  a  lal"  '  dis- 

tressed peojile.     So  long  as  it  remained  in  Germany,  nii  uoM 

accomplish  was  to  put  material  wealth  into  different  hand«,  and 
it  could  do  and  did  in  very  mischievous  ways.     Far  b«tter  would 
have  been  if  it  had  been  locked  up  and  hoarded,  if  it  was  bonod 
remain  in  Germany.     A  large  portion  of  this  gold  was  applied 
military  purposes,  to  the  building  of  fortrenwes.    Tl>eir  cort 
enormous ;  they  consumed   without  reprodaoing.  precisely  as  the 
American  railroads,  with  this  difTeren< ' 
that  in  the  end  the  railroads  will  repay  ' 
increasers  of  Uie  national  wealth. 

Kor  was  this alj  the  harm  tliat  the  indnnnit 
portion  the  Government  lent  to  8peotUat< 
the  eonntry.  They  bought  German  goods  in  abundance:  prioes  ross^ 
lirilliant  profiti*  were  rraliced,  and  the  same  fatal  talc  was  rrp«*Ud. 
Luxnrious  con«nmption  xprood;  3nst«uul  of  restoring  what  ibo 
haddeet'  ;iy,  prodii:  rniBed  the  di«ut«r, 

Um  FVcii      ^  appeanuii'  ^-ar  Kootrivanee 

by  Franco  for  avenging  hnr  reverses. 

maeo  prwscots  •  spootacls  of  ■  difftreat  iuna ;  yei 


,  U'l  nt.ui 


1  the  had  dda^ 

be 
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too,  was  a  victim  of  over-consumption.    She  was  dovastatcd  by  a 
great  war  carried   on  within  her  territory.     Iler  fioldi*  wore  laid 
^i^^aste,  her  food  for  men  and  horses  destroyed,  her  faetoriuM  widely 
^Buspended  where  contending  hosts  were  stmggling,  her  laborcni 
^Balled  away  from  their  industry  and  enrolled  in  unproductive  regi- 
^Bnent!«,  her  capital  annihilated  in  guns  and  gunpowder.     Then  came  ' 
the  indemnity  ;  but,  fortunately,  her  thrifty  peasants  had  piled  up 
hoards  in  their  rural  homes:  it  could  be  lent  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  leave  France  without  any  injury  to  her  industry  or  her 
practical  wealth.     But  what  was  not  gold  bad  to  be  sent  away  in 
material  wealth,  and  each  year  as  it  revolves  finds  France  prc«scd 
with  an  increase  of  taxation,  amounting  to  thirty  millions  of  |K>undH 
sterling.     If  ever  nation  might  have  been  expected  in  modem  times 
to  exhibit  the  picture  of  universal  ruin  it  was  France.     It  was  far 
^btherwise.     France  astonished  mankind  with  a  power  of  fighting 
^^epression,  a  strength  of  recovery,  unequaled  in  history.     Her  peo- 
ple suffer,  but  with  no  sense  of  overwhelming  poverty.     Tlio  piK'd- 
np  load  of  her  taxation  is  borne  with  ease.    And  to  what  is  this 
^jFonderfnl  eight  due  ?    To  the  practice  of  the  greatest  of  economical 
^■rirtues.    France  saved.    She  met  impoverishment  with  parsimony. 
^HSbe  diminished  the  conBumption  of  enjoyments,  to  nj'ply  the  re- 
^Ptources  thereby  gained  to  the  maintenance  of  her  capital  eniployixl 
in  production.    These  are  the  realities  of  practical  political  economy, 
and  what  fruit  do  they  not  bear  ? 
I  England  now  comes  upon  the  stage.    She  is  found  walking  in 

^^he  same  path  of  over-consumption.  Since  1870  England  has  been 
^^usy  with  destroying  more  wealth  than  she  made,  to  a  degree  une- 
^ftnaled  by  any  other  country  except,  perhaps,  America.  Innumerable 
^sre  the  forces  which  bear  on  her  commercial  position.  She  trades 
^^with  all  the  world,  she  manufactures  for  many  nations,  her  industries 
^■kpend  on  their  power  of  purchasing;  their  fortunes  she  necessarily 
^■hares.  If  her  customers  thrive,  she  prospers;  if  their  means  of  buy- 
^^Bg  fail,  the  blow  is  felt  in  every  comer  of  her  land.  Their  pros- 
perity and  their  adversity  are  really  also  her  own. 

This  community  of  interest  between  England  and  other  countries 
takes  us  round  tiic  world  in  exploring  the  causes  of  her  sufFering. 
She  was  a  partner  or  a  victim  of  their  over-consumption,  besides  what 
•be  practiced  on  her  own  account.  One  mode  of  destroying  wealth 
she  abstained  from:  till  quite  recently,  she  did  not  indulge  in  the 
orer-cODSumption  of  war  and  great  armies.  Yet  war  ha*  affected 
iJwrr  dwply — vftr  carried  ou  by  her  customers.    At  an  earlier  period 
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the  great  war  of  the  American  secession  created  the  cotton  famine 
of  Laucaahire,  Rlripped  her  of  the  means  of  manufacturing,  an<l  thmr 
vast  masses  of  her  population  into  '  ''>q.      The  Aimtro-Pni^ 

sian  and  Franco-German  wars,  the  <<  ig  hostilities  carriod  OB 

by  China  in  the  far  East,  the  struggles  in  5<cr%ia  and  Turkey,  the 
8ggerat«d  annoments  of  Russia  and  Germany,  wasted  an  imroei 
capital,  and  vastly  diminished  their  power  of  Kupporting  Britinh 
dustry.  Further  yet,  England  took  a  part  in  the  raahocMi!*  of  otbw 
countries.  She  gave  help  in  the  invasion  of  the  American  wild* 
railroads ;  she  bought  a  colossal  amount  of  American  bonds  wi 
had  been  issued  for  their  construction — in  other  words,  nbc  ga' 
away  her  iron  and  other  wealth,  and  got  only  paper  document* 
return.  Thus  she  practically  consumed  her  wealth — for  to  I 
it  is  to  lose  it  for  the  time — without  replacing  it  at  home  wii 
new  products  obtained  from  abroad,  and  consequently  shared 
the  penalty  which  had  fallen  on  the  Americans  for  uvor-conanroptioo. 
But  England  did  much  more  in  promoting  the  prooem  of  OTer 
consumption.  8he  imitated  the  American  proceeding  of  croatiDg 
an  excess  of  fixed  capital.  She  poured  out  loans  in  splendid  pro- 
fusion upon  foreign  countries,  nominally  for  the  development 
their  indastry  by  railways  and  otlicr  instruments  of  pr»dnctk>i 
Some  she  gave  to  solvent  debtors,  others  to  insolvent ;  but  tb« 
feet  in  both  cases  vraa  identical  as  to  the  diminution  of  her 
For  the  time,  for  the  creation  of  depression,  it  matters  not  wbetlutr 
she  lent  to  a  country  which  would  repay  or  to  one  which  would  noL 
She  parted  with  her  capital :  she  lc»scne<l  her  st<H-k  of  goods  rad 
of  nieans  of  rejiroducing  ;  she  sent  away  that  which,  if  it  hail  re- 
mained at  home,  would  have  amply  restored  its  consumption, 
loans  were  reckoned  aa  money  ;  but  money  was  not  the  tiling  I 
£ngland  has  no  money,  no  gold  and  silver,  to  '■     '  litii 

•re  all  that  she  can  give  to  borrowers.  If  she  bi  , 
upon  her,  she  can  ribtain  money,  if  dcmandtHl,  whercwiUi  to  fare 
those  bill.'*  by  ])urohaj(ing  it  with  hor  merchanilise.  To  lend  became 
a  devouring  passion  on  the  Stock  Exchange  of  London.  Pern  and 
Venezuela,  Honduras  and  Gnatemal.i,  Turkey  ari'l 

np  countlcus  millions  of  English  wealth.     The  gr.:. 

forward  with  a  sounder  plea  for  borrowing.    They  pointed  to  i 
Taat,  ex{'  "••.to  their  tillage  and   r    •      "     ■ 

dwelt   "i  ;   help  which  railroad- 

could  render  them  in  developing  the  natural  re«oarcc»  of  ibeir 
try.    England  nliod  oo  oxoeUcnt  itUer«*t  and  a  brUQant  fui 
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Her  hope  and  her  faith  were  not  misplaced  ;  bat  again  she  forgot 
that  she  was  over-consuming — that  she  wa«  losing  more  capital  than 
she  had  to  i^pare  or  could  replace. 

Another  counter-clap  fell  at  home  on  the  unhappy  British 
wealth.  The  working-classes  were  impelled  by  the  loans  to  figure, 
d  to  fignre  largely,  iu  the  universal  over-consumption.  The  loans 
nt  out  in  commodities,  and  the  commodities  were  made  by  Eng- 
lish labor.  Ironclads  for  Turkey,  rails  and  locomotives  for  Amer- 
ica and  the  colonies,  clothing  for  their  men  and  women,  now  pros- 
pering on  what  they  had  borrowed,  were  energetically  supplied 
from  England.  Sales  were  enormously  increased  ;  labor  was  in 
vigorous  demand  by  employers  reveling  in  large  profits  ;  prices  of 
all  articles  advanced ;  iron  mounted  to  twenty  pounds  a  ton — the 
same  iron  which  now  fetches  only  six  pounds — and  luxurious  en- 
joyment broke  out  on  everj'  side.  WTio  stopped  to  inquire  whether 
this  roaring  business  was  legitimate  ;  whether  England  was  mak- 
ing for  eager  borrowers,  getting  nothing  but  acknowledgments  of 
debt  iu  return  ?  Masters  and  men  were  not  responsible  for  these 
loans  ;  that  was  the  affair  of  Stock-Exchange  men  and  bankers. 
All  that  they  knew  was,  that  their  products  were  in  great  demand, 
and  were  handsomely  paid  for.  The  increase  of  wages  led  to  a 
further  immense  over-consumption  ;  for  English  laborers  do  not 
save.  The  wealth  of  the  nation  was  largely  destroyed  in  drink  and 
luxuries.  But  this  was  not  all  The  union  leaders  took  advantage 
of    '  '   'I  to  enforce  that  ignorant  j>olicy  which  has  led  to  ao 

Di     .  IS  rules  for  withholding  the  worth  of  wages,  and  pre- 

venting the  workingmen  from  giving  back  work  worth  what  they 

ived.     Strikes,  with  their  suspensions  of  industry,  while   con- 

ption  was  going  on  at  an  accelerated  pace,  followed  in  numbers. 
It  would  seem  as  if  men  had  enlisted  themselves  in  a  race  how  to 
impoverish  themselves  and  their  country  most  swiftly. 

Uor  does  this  end  the  catalogue  of  woes.  Profits  would  not  bo 
ooldonc  by  wages  in  the  pleasant  function  of  over-consuming,  of 
Irving  on  the  destruction  of  capital  ;  never  heeding  that  they  were 
gnltoping  into  poverty.  New  enterprises  were  pushed  forward ; 
new  f    •  '      '    i  fixed  capital  created  ;  now  mines  opened  ; 

new  !••  No  one  dreamed  of  the  day,  so  dark  upon 

the  worid  now,  bo  slow  to  set,  when  over-production  would  ri'.ar  its 
nnwelcomc  bead ;  when  buyers  would  die  away ;  when  m.irkets 
lately  in  brilliant  would  be  overloaded,  and  commercial  depression 
would  reigu  supreme  in  the  darkness. 

viiu  cxxviti. — Nti.  271.  89 
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Thus  opens  upon  ns  the  second  scene  in  this  wonderful  drmnw, 
the  second  stage  in  the  i>rocci»»  of  over-consumption — the  p«rto<i  o£ , 
over-prodnction.     The  curtain  was  first  lifted  iu  America.     In  \^X 
tlie  American  peoj)le  found  that  the  poverty-creating  practice 
building  an  excess  of  fixed  capital  could  hv  carried  on  do  Ioti( 
The  day  of  reckoning  broke  upon  the  prouioterx  ■  '  ■"        'niat«  rail-' 
roads.     A  severe  crisis  fell  upon  the  money  inml.  he  Unltvd 

States.  A  shock  struck  American  credit,  and  Europe  would  buy  no 
more  American  bonds  with  her  goods.  The  concussion  propagated 
itself  over  the  mines  and  factories  of  Europe,  especially  over  tbOM 
of  England,  which  had  supplied  so  many  materiaN  for  the  Amcriou 
railways.  Loans  died  away,  and  mth  them  the  demand  for  tltoae 
manufactured  products  in  which  they  were  lent.  Buyers  vaniahed. 
The  iron  and  the  coal,  the  cotton  goods  and  the  woolen  cl< 
the  new  factories  were  not  wanted  nor  inquired  for  ;  profit 
converted  into  losses  ;  the  rate  of  wages  became  intok-rable. 
trade  fell  away,  the  thought  of  a  tem)K)rary  lull,  to  be  followed  by! 
revival  of  the  former  briskness,  fed  hope  in  anxious  makeni 
shrank  from  reducing  or  stojjping  their  works  ;  they  recoiled  j 
dismissing  workmen  whose  services  they  might  soon  bo  eager  \ 
gain.  But  the  sting  of  their  trouble  lay  in  the  new  works  add 
to  the  old  ones — the  extended  factorii.'s,  the  mini's  sunk  down  at 
great  depths.  So  they  struggled  on  into  over-pnxluctioH.  They  \ 
on  making,  as  buyers  went  on  failing — the  ovcr-oonsumption  of  fiz4 
capital  sentenced  them  to  the  sufferings  of  over-production- 

Biit  the  stem  facts  of  the  situation  became  visible  at  lasC 
and  mines  were  then  cloned  in  numbers — for  the  laws  of  trad*, ! 
those  of  nature,  are  peremptory.     Where  buyers  are  wantiag,  i 
facturing  and  exchange  must  cease,  whatever  men  and  masten  i 
uy  or  do.     ]M.tny  men  could  find  no  employmont,  and  were  thrown 
upon  public  supjwrt — over-consumption  thi»  everlaMlngly 
ing  itiiclf,  for  these  men  H\i*d,  and  did  nothing  for  their  liveE 
Wagea  were  reduced  and  men  struck,  and  fearful  was  the  k 
the  strikes  made  3n<i  are  still  making.     On  those  who  still  i 
in  the  mills,  reduction  after  reduction  was«nece<wively  ira|»i 

■till  buyers  failinl  to  pn-iH'nt  themselves  in  cxp--  '•-  ••  *^cr». 

eoat  of  production  has  been  Inwertsi  for  nii  t  caatis 

en  have  not  yet  recovered  thuir  power  (o  bay  ;  time  uliil  ia  waat> 
log  for  them  to  acquire  wealth  wherewith  to  purchaae. 

But  the  orll  of  orer-production  is  gndnally  healing  itself, 
stoppage  of  worka  and  ditniaotioo  of  maaofactaring  liave  gooe 
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for  some  time,  and  vast  accuranlations  of  unsalable  stocks  have 
1  welbiigh  disappeared.  The  great  evil,  indeed,  of  over-conenrnption 
I  still  remains,  but  not  in  so  acute  a  form.  The  trouble  which  weighs 
'  down  the  whole  commercial  world  is  still  excess  of  mechanical  and 

manufactnring  power  in  the  face  of  decayed  ability  to  buy ;  but 
I  this  excess  is  found  now,  not  so  ranch  in  the  new  works  erected  in 
[the  day  of  excitement,  as  in  the  ordinary  natural  ra.inufacturing 

m.aehincry.  The  poverty  of  buyers  has  been  brought  down  by  the 
1  over-consumption  below  the  former  level :  consumption  can  not  pur- 
I  chase  even  up  to  the  old  customary  extent. 

If  the  word  production  is  to  be  used  in  thi<  relation — and  it  is 
'ever  on  the  lips  of  many — over-cost  of  production  would  be  the 

phrase  that  would  best  describe  the  actual  commercial  situation. 

The  goods  offered  for  sale  are  too  dear  for  the  means  of  consumers. 

UnoontroUable  forces  place  them  ont  of  their  reach,  except  at  lower 
Iprices,  or  compel  them  to  go  without  them  altogether.  Reduction 
I  of  the  cost  of  production,  therefore,  is  the  only  outlet  by  which 
[employers   can   escape   the   abandonment  of  their  bu!<iness,  until 

other  forces  have  restored  to  the  nations  their  ancient  power  of 
[  j»qrcha«ing.  It  is  a  situation  identical  with  that  created  by  famine. 
I  What  happened  to  Ireland  in  1847  has  now  befallen  wide  regions 

of  the  civilized  world. 

And,  now,  what  are  the  remedies  to  be  applied  for  the  mitiga- 

IJon  and  ultimate  termination  of  this  depression  with  all  its  suffer- 
Hngs?  Many  of  various  kinds  are  proposed  with  much  passion. 
)ne  e8peci,"illy  is  advocated  with  great  fervor  by  the  working 
jclasws  and  their  .advocates.  It  takes  its  stand  on  the  a-ssumed  f-iet 
lof  over-production.  It  imputes  the  blame  of  the  calamity  to  this 
[alleged  proceeding,  and  proi'laims  that  the  cure  will  be  obtained 
[from  it«  direct  opposite.  Slore  goods,  it  argues,  are  made  than 
[consnmcrs  can  be  found  to  buy  ;  and  they  sink  to  prices  which  can 
loot  meet  the  cost  of  production.  Reverse  the  practice — make  less, 
lit  is  vehemently  urged  ;  work  short  time — and  a  cure  will  be 
Ifffocltvl.  It  i.s  .^dmiUe<l  that  the  m;irket  can  not  clear  off  the  good* 
lilt  existini:j  prices,  and  tliat  thf  laborers  must  receive  loss  remunera- 
Ition.  Let  the  reduction  be  taken  in  five  or  four  days'  work  a  week 
istvad  of  six — the  rate  of  wage  per  ilay  will  then  be  kept  np. 
|Thc  over-production  will  b<-  Kt(>pi>cd,  all  tl  made  will  bo 

|«old,  and  in  good  time  the  cunsliinv  will  ng:"  ,  ^    Mr. 

'Ilxis  [>olicy  is  founded  on  a.  complete  miwindemtanding  of  the 
'  oatoro  of  that  iodostry  which  Ha]>plte«  tb«  life  of  mankind  vith 
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those  commodities  which  arc  Romniod  up  in  tliv  won)  wealth.. 
country  is  rich  when  much  is  prjiiuced  ;  it  i/«  poor,  and  its 
live  at  a  low  kvcl,  when  there  iti  little  made,  little  to  divide  M 
them.  Now,  what  doea  \hm  policy  counsel  ?  Make  Urns  ;  let  tbcr* 
be  less  wealth.  Work  four  days  a  week  instead  of  six ;  let  tb« 
price  of  the  goods  and  the  rate  of  wage  renuun  wbeni  tltay  «• 
now.  jVnd  this  advice  to  keep  goods  dear  ia  urged  at  a  time  wlkao 
all  the  commercial  distress  is  tbo  consequence  of  tbc  one  fact  that 
there  is  little  to  buy  with,  little  to  give  in  >  '  ".  Are  aach 
men  unable  to  perceive  the  obvious  truth  tli..  ry  nun  to 

nation  worked  half  time  and  produeetl  half  the  quantity  of  goods, 
every  man  would  be  only  half  as  well  off  ? 

But  worse  still.    The  preachers  of  this  policy  make  two  i 
tions  which  are  perfectly  false.     I'hey  take  it  for  granted  that  th*^ 
cost  of  pnxliiction  of  the  goods  and  their  price  will  both  conttaa*  ' 
unchanged.     The  very  reverse  of  this  will  take  place :  the  good* 
under  short  time  will  be  dearer  to  make  and  will  be  dearer  to  aefl. 
In  every  manufacturing  business  there  are  heavy  oharjfea  to  b« 
faced  which  will  not  be  reduced  by  working  fewer  daya  iu  the 
wc<-k.     Interest  on  capital  will  be  the  same,  so  also  the  rent  of  the 
buildings,  the  expennc  of  pumping  up  the  water  from  the  mine, 
the  charges  for  superintendence  and  oflicc-work,  llie  wear  and  tear 
of  the  machinery.    These  expen.sea  were  charged  oo  the  prodne-. 
tion  of  six  days ;  they  will  now  fall  on  the  gooda  maaofaclared  i 
five  or  four,  and  inevitably  they  add  to  their  cost  of  prodnctian^l 
and  consequently  to  the  price  which  must  be  demanded  for  pro- 
ducing them.     Many  of  the  buycni  who  bought  tbo  goods  of  the 
five  days  will  now  be  unable  to  afford  them  ;  tbo  orer-produetfaMi 
will  be  increased,  the  depressioD  more  intense,  and  tbe  neoeaaity  for 
,  further  reduction  will  become  irresistible.     And  who  wiQ  Iw 

rattfTerers?    If  this  principle  is  sound  in  policy,  it  will  lie  api''''  ■' 
all  trades,  and  goods  dearer  in  every  sliop  will  \m  the  ii 
':oc.     The  working  cla«!«««  are  the  greatent  htt\ 
<  :^  in  a  nation;  their  money,  even  if  not  diminfali 

encounter  higher  prices,  and  will  not  go  so  far  in  porcbauag ; 

i-vrill  have  condemned  theniMlvee  by  short  tine  to  lire  upon  a  io 
cab-,  with  fewer  comforta  (o  «njoT,  by  their  own  ael.    Can  it  h»i 
matter  of  surprise  if  the  c  <  ^bo  urgv<l  tbe  eofo 

short  time  were  described  ab  ».^.»uig  workmen  to  eotnr'-' 

What  a  nontraet  doea  the  oppodte  method  of  pn 
aent!    Tbe  laborer  would  reusive  the  nma  dhniniabfcd  watfv 
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the  week,  but  be  works  and  prodnces  daring  six  days.    The  pnc 
of  the  goods  can  be  lowered,  for  the  reduction  of  wages  has  dimin*] 
ii«hed  the  cost  of  production,  and  there  are  :\a  many  things  made  asl 
previously.     Fresh  buyers  eome  in  who  could  not  afford  the  former- 
price.     Even  if  the  employer  earns  no  profit,  he  may  be  saved  from 
ioss  till  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  t-xpanded.     More  is  produoedJ 
on  such  a  systefai  in  the  various  industries  all  round.    The  power 5 
of  buying  is  thus  increased,  for  there  is  more  to  give  in  exchange. 
The  depression   is  attacked,  face  to  face,  in  its  very  heart ;  the 
waste  which  created  that  depression  is  gradually  restored  by  en- 
larged  production,  and,  with   the  growth  of  commodities  made, 
profits  and  wages  .are  benefited  together. 

But  there  is  another  adilitional  fallacy  contained  in  the  dema 
for  short  time.  It  involves  the  assumption  that  a  minimum  rate  of 
vages  can  be  decreed  and  enforced  at  the  pleasure  of  the  laborers. 
No  more  egregious  delusion  can  befall  wretched  mortals.  In  all 
purchases  the  buyer  is  supreme.  He  decides  whether  the  article 
shAll  be  bought ;  and,  if  the  price  exceeds  either  his  means  or  his 
desire  to  acquire  the  article,  there  will  be  no  purchase.  Nor  will 
ho  bo  without  othcT  resources.  He  will  betake  himself  to  other 
sellers ;  he  will  fall  hack  upon  the  competition  of  foreign  pro- 
ducers, who  work  longer  hours,  and  probably  with  more  good  will. 
This  is  a  consideration  of  very  serious  import  to  a  nation  like  Eng- 
Lind,  which  owes  her  commercial  greatness,  and  with  it  the  very 
existence  of  a  large  portion  of  her  population,  to  her  command  of 
distant  markets  all  over  the  world.  The  demand  for  a  minimum 
wage,  if  one  could  conceive  it  to  be  persisted  in,  might  bring  count- 
Um  Engl'  '   '  '  ■  ,,nly  to  the  workhouse,  but  to  starvation. 

The  >  mi  trade  have  brought  home  this  thought! 

of  foreign  rivals  to  the  feelings  of  impoverished  m.isters  .ind  work- 
mwj  in  many  coimtries.  Even  in  England,  the  stronghold  of  free 
trade,  the  cry  for  protection  is  increasingly  heard.  Not  that  pro- 
'  'I'd  in  plain  terms  ;  for  the  people  of  EngLand  are 

j      ,  _  iKH'd  that  protection  is  nothing  but  pure  folly.     It 

is  disguised  nndor  the  pleasant  name  of  reciprocity,  which  is  simply 
!  ''ii  with  an  excuse  for  it.     "The  French  refuse  to  buy  our 

exclaims  the  embittered  cotton-spinner  ;  "  let  England  re- 
taliate by  refusing  to  buy  I'rench  silks,     ^^'e  shall  thus  accomplicl 
two  thing*  :  wo  shall  punish  France,  and  do  gotxl  to  the  distu^Mcill 
«d]k-munuf:icturer8  of   England.     Tliey  will  be   protected  againsti 
oompeting  stnngen  with  their  long  honrs  of  working  and  low 
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wages.     The  national  industries  shall  not  be  extinguUhvd  bj 
vasion  so  crueL" 

But  will  this  do  any  good  to  the  cotton-apinner  Limaclf  ?  f4 
there  is  the  rub.  In  tntth,  this  language  is  scarcely  rational — I 
be  t'xcuKed  by  a  natural  finding  of  rvgehlmcnt  for  a  sopp 
wrong.  I^'oiprocity  auks  for  the  iwjiusitiuu  of  {irotcction  wbe 
it  ilares  not  say  that  protection  can  be  defended,  kant  of  all  by 
motive  which  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  trade  in  wh<i 
behalf  it  is  demande<L  Protect  the  stlk-ui.'tkitr  iHicause  the  ooti 
spinner  is  hurt :  this  is  reciprocity  iu  its  full  nakcdnrxji. 
truisms,  it  is  believed,  will  suffice  to  make  this  clear. 

The  first  thing  that  protection  does  is,  to  ask  whire  t 
were  made  ;  its  action  turns  upon  the  nutioiinlity  of  the  > 
disc.  But  what  has  the  place  where  the  goods  werr*  made  to 
with  the  buying  and  the  selling  of  them  ?  What  rational  prineifi 
oaa  be  pleaded  for  thrusting  in  the  nationality  of  the  goods 
twecn  buyer  and  seller?  Tlic  price  and  the  quality  of  the 
are  the  only  things  which  ouucem  them.  Be  the  two  moo  of 
same  nation,  or  be  they,  ono  a  Frenchman,  the  other  an  Knglishmm, 
TVot  Tjfriuave,  what  matters  it?  "Oh!"  the  f'  '  !.•«  nipij, 
"  the  English  buy  French  goods,  but  the  French  hvj  Eng- 

lish goods  in  retuni."  Then  with  what  does  the  Kngiiahman  mak* 
the  parcha«e  ?  Trade  is  nothing  but  an  exchange  of  goods  of  equal 
value.  No  one,  be  it  man  or  nation,  can  buy  nnlcaii  it  aleo  BeU& 
Tile  English  must  give  the  French  what  their  goods  are  worth,  or 
they  will  never  get  them.  "  Exactly  so,"  it  is  replied.  "  The  Fr 
may  choose  to  say  that  they  want  nothing  which  England  |ii 
duces;  they  may  insist  on  being  paid  \x\  ■  *'         .bat  ist 

harm?"     Money  is  ever  intnKlmniig  imjh  t  ry  stnif 

subject.     England  does  not  grow  gold  iu  her  tieids.    li  ihc  Frcnc 
men  insist  on  having  gold,  then  EngLtnd  can  not  buy  the  Kr 
goods,  unless  some  other  country  ham  given  her  gold  in  exchange  fo 
her  goods  ;  she  passes  '  !  on  to  the  French,  and  tbert  tbe  nat- 

ter ends.    8hc  has  indii       , ,     a  very  really,  given  goods  for  jpn 
she  has  sold  as  much  as  she  has  bought.    There  is  no  lose  on  eith^ 
side  ;  ea.  '  '  '  '  '  \  mge.     It 

make  tb'  it  here  aj 

fife  which  iMsam  directly  on  this  subject 

T  Fni'  tiMil,  i.Jin  Bi  ;  Rail  iJoni^ 

iOJiK'  .1.I1  li>ti\^Xi  cuuittnus  fov*  ia  9T« 

I  ■■  inaab  etDplo^Mii  to  Sactisii  vorkBua  aad  capltallau  ••  U  auUklac 
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bod  been  bought  abroad.  English  goods  of  the  same  valae  must  be  porohaaed 
b^  the  foreigner,  or  the  trade  comes  to  an  end.  There  must  be  on  oqaol 
amonnt  of  English  goods  made  and  sent  awaj,  or  England  will  norer  obtain 
the  foreign  commo<litic9.  Free  trade  never  does  harm  to  the  country  which 
practices  it ;  and  that  mighty  fact  alone  kills  protection.  Let  those  who  are 
liaclcsliding  into  protection  be  a8ke<l,  C'an  and  will  the  foreigner  give  away 
his  goods  to  any  country  without  insisting  on  receiving  back,  directly  or  in- 
directly, an  equal  quantity  of  that  couctry's  goods  t  Let  the  qnestion  be 
pushed  home,  and  all  talk  abont  injury  to  domestic  industry  must  ceoac 
("  Chapters  on  Practical  Political  Economy,"  p.  307). 

But  how  does  protection  act  ?  It  imposes  a  duty  on  the  foreign- 
made  article,  and  not  on  the  one  made  at  home.  Thus,  the  price  of 
the  foreign  commodity  is  raised — always  to  a  height  Buffieicnt  to 
make  it  dearer  than  its  domestic  competitor,  or  even  to  exclude  it 
from  the  home  market  altogether.  By  this  interrention,  the  home 
I  commodity,  which  w.os  driven  from  the  market  by  its  naturally 
I  higher  price,  becomes  the  cheaper  of  the  two,  and  commands  the 
I  market  in  consequence.  But  who  pays  the  duty,  or  else  the  excess 
[of  price,  of  the  domestic  above  that  of  the  foreign  article  if  it  had 
HBbd  allowed  to  come  in  free  ?  The  home  buyers ;  that  is,  the 
Kmole  people  of  the  country  which  imposes  protection.  They  pay 
I  more  to  their  own  countrymen  than  they  would  have  had  to  pay  to 
I  the  foreign  maker.  The  difference  is  a  tax  imposed  to  support  cer- 
I  tain  persons  who  would  be  unable  to  maintain  themselves  by  the 
I  trade  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Clearly,  then,  it  is  a  poor-rate 
I  paid  by  the  protecting  nation  at  its  own  cost,  given  to  the  homo 
I  makers,  an  inipoveriohmcnt  of  tho  public  wealth,  which  they  oon- 
I  same  and  destroy  without  giving  any  compensation  for  it  beyond 
I  what  the  foreigner  would  have  bestowed  at  his  lower  price. 
I  Protection  is  an  erroneous  j)olicy  ;  but  it  raises  a  fair  issue : 
[  Shall  the  siipjilics  which  a  nation  wants  be  m.ide  at  homo  or  .ibroad  ? 
I  And  it  can  allege  reasons  plausible  at  first  sight.  But  reciprocity,  a» 
lit  is  now  put,  can  plead  none  but  childish  reasons  in  its  own  behalf. 
lit  does  not  say  that  protection  is  a  wise  policy  :  far  from  it.  But  it 
iMfB,  in  England,  for  instance  :  "  The  American  diminiF>hcs  our  trade 
[by  patting  a  duty  on  Knglish  iron.  He  diminishes  his  own  trade 
1^0,  it  is  true,  and  he  puts  a  tax  on  the  American  people,  which  they 
^HbucIvcs  have  to  pay.  Still, he  hurts  us:  let  us  hurt  him  in  turn." 
["But  «  '  '  will  that  do  us?    Will  it  increase  our  trade?    Will 

lit  cure  .  i        ,       sion?"   "Not  at  all.    But  it  will  punish  him  ;  .ind 
pet  iM  have  this  gratification,  even  though  wv  can  obtain  it  only  by 
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taxing  ouraelves,  and  in  addition  contracting  our  already  dfprMWiP 
trade."    Is  it  possiblo  that  any  ono  grown  np  to  man's  ortat« 
utter  such  absurdities? 

The  demand  for  reciprocity  ia  the  child  of  a  radical  miaooooep- 
tion — of  the  want  of  perception  of  a  very  simple  fact.     It  mixes  upi 
and  confounds  together  into  ono,  two  things  which  have  no  con 
tion  whatever  with  each  other.     It  chooscji  to  regard  two  (Wf 
trades  as  one  ;  and  on  thii;  blunder  its  absurd  advice  \--  i     It 

does  not  see  that  the  production  of  silks  is  a  buxinoM  ........  ..;an(l 

by  itself.     England  decides  not  to  protect  her  silks,  but  to  buy 
French  silks,  thereby  saving  wealth  and  avoiding  the  losses  whichj 
protection  always  entails.     There  the   matter  ends.     The  Fi 
pursue  the  reverse  policy.    They  protect  their  oottons,  and  trill 
buy  those  of  England.    ITiat  is  a  foolish  proceeding,  for  France  pat 
a  tax  upon  herself,  and  restricts  the  trade  between  France  and 
land.     But  what  motive  does  the  bad  form  which  France  gives  to 
her  cotton  trade  furnish  to  England  for  altering  the  soi!"  '    -"->ni: 
tion  she  has  bestowed  on  the  silk  trade?    That  orir. 

r  ietlled  on  its  own  merits  witbout  reference  to  but  ritk. 

How  can  it  be  affected  by  what  happens  to  coi  [  in  a 

form  given  to  the  cotton-supply  be  a  reason  for  a  bad  fona  als 
being  given  to  the  production  of  silk  ?    Silk  and  ■ 

ratrangers  to  each  other,  touching  nt  no  point.     R- 
for  ever,  but  it  will  never  find  a  reiioon  why  ncountrv  !  r.  i;i,- 
a  hurt  in  one  trade  should,  on  that  account,  of  her  omu  iloing,  1 
herself  in  another. 

Finally,  what  is  to  bo  done  to  end  the  commi 
Reverse  the  process  which  created  it.     ln.«t,p.a<l  u;      .-. 
make  mon^  wealth.    Produce  much,  with  eamostncM  and  otmtinu 
of  work,  restoring  the  ''tion  that  does  and  mn 

newweaith — makingai'  h  to  it  by  saving.   The*- 

capital,  instruments  for  increased  production,  and  for  arcumaU^j 
a  larger  stock  of  wealth  to  be  divide<l  over  tb    ■  '  -'    - 
enlarged  stock  will  otrlke  at  tlif  heart  of  the   : 
80  manifestly  shown  by  the  effects  on  the  comtuereia. 
ikmerican  people  of  the  grand  additi>jn  ma<lc  to  its  v 

[abundance  of  its  harvests.     That  was  a  pro<lnction  of  i 

I  by  the  hand  < '~  ■  setting  n 

rtation  and  pi  '-at  e«on' 

mnch  all  ronnd  is  the  root  of  all  prosperity. 


IV. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  FREEDMEN. 


The  short  period  of  fourteen  years  that  has  elapsed  aince  the 
late  war  ha."  been  wntness  of  a  more  wonderful  moral  and  political 
revolution  in  these  United  States  than  lias  ever  hcen  recorded  in 
hirtory  before. 

Between  four  and  five  million  hnman  beings,  who  had  hitherto 
been  deprived  of  every  right  of  hnman  nature,  have  been  sud- 
denly precipitated  into  freedom  and  invested  with  the  rights  of 
republican  citizens. 

There  have  been  instances  before  of  the  sndden  emancip-ntions 
of  oppressed  mawes,  but  their  resalts  have  been  so  fearful  as  to  fill 
thoughtful  minds  vrith  a  just  terror.  The  French  Revolution  with 
its  sansculottism,  its  untold  horrors,  ended  perforce  in  a  despotism, 
and  it  was  not  without  cau-^e  that  an  English  thinker  treated  of  onr 
emancipation  act  as  "  Shooting  Niagara."  We  have  shot  Niagara, 
and  are  alive  and  well.  Our  ship  of  state  has  been  through  those 
mighty  rapids  and  plunged  down  that  awful  gulf,  while  nation* 
held  their  breath,  expecting  to  see  her  go  to  pieces.  But  lo  !  she 
has  emerged,  stanch  and  steady,  and  is  now  s.iiling  on. 

That  the  p-asscngcrs  have  been  somewhat  tumbled  about  and 
shaken,  that  here  and  there  a  timber  has  cracked  or  a  joint  started, 
that  there  have  been  whirlpools  and  j'ddies,  and  unc.^  '1- 

ing,  we  all  know.     But  the  mira<*le  of  our  day  is  n  ,    -jj 

tailing  on,  in  better  order  than  over  before— in  better  order,  for 
Uw'         ■  ' '     ■  •  ■         •  ■  •  ^Ijj  ,j,g  obliged  to  carry 

ba.-'  '0 1 

In  order  justly  to  t-stimate  the  pn^sent  state  of  education  and 
progrCM  among  the  freedmen  of  the  t'nited  State<i,  we  must  glance 
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back  to  the  condition  in  which  thej  were  under  ilarerj.  A  aUrt 
could  hold  no  property,  had  no  rights,  could  not  t«?»tify  cither 
a  court  of  justice  or  a  C'hrisliiui  church,  couM  not  cotitnict  »  li 
inarnage,  had  no  legal  rights  over  his  children — in  »hiirt,  waa  a  ba- 
man  beiug  carefully,  legally,  and  Bystematically  deupoiled  of  OTery 
right  of  humanity. 

To  teach  a  slave  to  read  and  write  was  forbidden,  nnder  bMTy 
penalties.  In  some  States  the  )>enalty  for  teaching  hhu  to  k»A  vm 
far  heavier  than  for  maiming  him  or  putting  out  his  eyei.  Aa  tbe 
soil  in  certain  States  became  exhausted,  breeding  sUtw  for  ■  mon 
Bovithcrn  market  bocamo  a  systematic  process,  and  was  reported 
upon  in  agricultural  papers  and  meetings  in  mudt  tbo  Mua«  temu 
that  might  apply  to  the  breeding  of  horsct)  and  mulcM. 

In  the  Northern  States,  the  colored  people  wcri  "'-rraa- 

chiscd,  and,  if  not  forbidden  odacatioii  by  law,  w  _  ;  rotn 

the  schools  by  prejudice,  and  prejudices  apparently  far  morv  bilterj 
at  the  North  than  at  the  South. 

In  1882  MiKs  Prudence  CVandall  undertook  to  opea  a  privai 
boarding-school  for  young  colored  gir!«,  in  Canterburj-,  Connt-cticnlJ 
The  enterprise  was  denounced  in  advance,  by  the  people  of  I 
place,  in  a  public  meeting.  \VTien  the  terra  opened,  with  fifi 
or  twenty  young  girls  from  Philadelphia,  Bo«ton,  New  York,  and 
Providence,  storckeei)er9,  butchers,  milkmen,  and  famicn«,  willi  om 
consent,  refused  to  sell  proyiaions  to  the  aobool,  and  suppltiTa 
to  be  brought  from  expensiyo  distances.  The  schoiars  wen  '  I ' 
in  tlic  streets ;  the  door-Bt«p8  and  doors  wore  beamcared  v 
and  the  well  filled  with  the  same  ;  the  >-» I lagp  doctor  refused  tovt 
the  sick  pupils  ;  and  the  tnistcvs  of  th<!  church  forbade  them  to  si 
foot  in  thfir  building.  The  bouse  waa  assaulted  by  a  mob  wil 
I  clubs  and  iron  bars  ;  they  broke  the  gUsa  of  the  windows  aad 
6od  the  inmates.  Finally,  the  State  LegiaUtnro  paiaed  u  wek 
ing  this  school  an  illegal  enterprise,  and  under  lUa  Aci  Mbs 
dall  wa*  i  •  d  bi  the  ■  ".iL 

This  .  ly   onaoc'  scDaitiveneu  of  the  Ni 

mind  becomes  intelligible  when  we  consider  that  thrn*  wvrv 
really  slaveholdcnn  in  the  Nurthem  aa  the  Jiont' —  «-•  ■   . 

•lavc.1  wen-  the  aascta  of  oTcrj  Sonthem  < 
and  finn  ;   they  were  offere^l  a^  sectirity  for  dabt,  aod  Ukt 
oonuncnnal  business  of  the  North  with  tb*  8o«tb  w«»  owfM 
Ivpon  this  basia.     Here  were  abundaoeo  of  rich  alav^oldfln 
'NtMthem  cburobea,  wbn  felt  wltli  tlM  k««a  iii«tin«t  of  self 4 
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eflt  anything  vhich  interfered  witb  their  gains,  and  who  did  not 
wish  to  have  trouble  of  conscience,  and  they  hated  the  negro  \ 
because  ho  arousod  this  uncomfortable  faculty.  The  Northern 
abolitionist  proclaimed  that  to  buy,  hold,  or  »ell  a  human  being  for 
gains  wa8  a  sin  against  God,  and,  like  all  other  sins,  to  be  immedi- 
ately repented  of  and  forsaken.  Now,  when  a  New  York  merchant 
got  a  letter  from  his  lawyer,  apprising  him  that  he  had  taken 
twenty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  negroes  as  security  for  his  debt, 
and  returned  answer  to  sell  and  remit,  it  was  but  natural  that  he 
should  hereafter  be  very  ejccitable  under  such  teachings,  and  de- 
nounce them  as  incendiary  and  fanatical.  The  bitterness  of  Southern 
slaveholders  was  tempered  by  many  considerations  of  kindness  for 
servants  bom  in  their  houses,  or  upon  their  estates  ;  but  the  North- 
ern slaveholder  traded  in  men  and  women  whom  he  never  saw, 
and  of  whose  separations,  tears,  and  miseries  he  determined  never 
to  hear. 

The  great  consolatory  doctrine  that  soothed  the  consciences  both 
of  Northern  and  Southern  slaveholders  was  that  the  negro  was  unfit 
for  any  other  condition  than  that  of  slavery  ;  incapable  of  culture, 
education,  and  self-guidance,  and  therefore,  both  North  and  South, 
efforts  to  educate  him  aroused  special  opposition  and  resistance. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  this  Canterbury  affair  expressed  briefly 
the  sense  of  the  whole  pro-slavery  party  North  and  South  :  "  We  are 
not  merely  opposed  to  that  schooL  We  mean  that  there  shall  never  \ 
be  such  a  school  set  up  anywhere  in  our  State.  The  colored  people 
never  can  rise  from  a  menial  condition  in  this  country  ;  they  ought 
not  to  be  pcrmitte<l  to  rise  here.  They  are  an  inferior  race  of 
beings,  and  never  can  or  ought  to  be  recognized  as  the  equals  of  the 
wLitea.  Let  the  niggers  be  sent  back  to  Africa,  and  there  improve 
t"  "is  as  much  as  they  may.     The  condition  of  the  colored 

1  -ti  of  our  country  can  ftcvcr  be  essentially  improved  on  this 

continent." 

Tliis  waa  the  vital  jioint  of  the  conflict,  briefly  stated.  The 
abolitionists  set  themselves,  therefo«"e,  to  the  education  of  the  black 
race. 

Obcrlin  College,  founded  in  1835,  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  was  the  first 
permanent  endowed  institution  avowedly  opened  to  give  impartial 
I  •!!  without  regnrd  to  color.     In  our  ' 

woman,  named  Myrtella  Miner,  con  i 

her  life  to  founding  a  school  for  the  young  colored  women  of  tb« 
District  of  Colnmbia,  who  had  hitherto  l)een  loft  to  ignorance  utd 
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vice.     Mies  Miner  wore  oat  her  strength  and  shortMied  her  lif« 
thU  cause,  bat  the  sohool  she  founded  still  exiata,  and  ia  dicing 
good  work  in  Wa^"  T  .        niory  of  her  heroism  the 

ball  in  Howard  I  I  i   Miner  Hall.     Lot  her 

be  blessed  ! 

In  1855  John  G.  Fee,  the  son  of  a  Kenfaoky  (•i.Av<  In.l  Kr,  f.nir 
in  tiie  little  village  of  Bcrea,  in  Madihon  County,  Kouliu^;.,  u  nchiv 
in  which  white  sod  colored  were  to  be  admitted  to  isqaal  prii 
legiiB. 

Tonng  Fee  renewed  in  his  experience  the  virtaes  and  tbo 
cntioiis  of  the  primitive  Christians.  For  preaching  tbe  daty 
emancipntion  and  the  sinfulness  of  slavery  in  hi*  native  StAtc, 
was  disinherited  by  his  father.  Uia  whole  pnvat«  patrimooy 
expended  in  redeeming  a  slave  woman,  whom  his  father  had 
away  from  hor  huphnud  into  .S<.iuthem  bondage.  The  woman 
member  of  the  name  Christian  church  with  himself.  Her 
left  to  Fee  only  »  pittance  for  self-support,  and  he  booame  a  mis- 
sionary under  the  care  of  the  Americiui  Missionary  Society,  a  ao* 
ciety  formed  on  exjirexsly  ftntislftvcry  principles.  In  his  hiboc 
young  Foe  encountered  the  fury  of  mob-violence.  Two  or  tl 
times  he  was  seized,  his  colored  assistant  brutally  flogged  before ' 
eyes,  and  himself,  with  r- '         -  -   ,ound  his  neck,  threatened 

with  hanging,  unless  he  pi'      .  i  to  abandon  \\i*  ent<*rprii« 

and  leave  the  State.     With  Cliristian  calmness  be  kneeled  de 
saying:  "I  can  In  nflering,  but  I  will  givenomch  plcdg«a' 

and  lonlay  Herea  (  » ith  an  endowment  of  between  eighty ! 

one  handre<l  thousand  dollars,  is  the  monument  of  his  penereranctt. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  until  the  time  of  the  late  war  tbo  i 
tion  of  the  African  race  in  these  States  was,  for  (be  moet  part,  { 

1  of  hopeless  bondage  to  ignoratiw.     The  eff 
1  u  wrri-  n  few  tw-inklintr,  ioattc-red  stars  in  a  i^. 

less  darkiii  -■-. 

Here  ■  ,  .1  i  j,--  i     to  a  large  class  of  cot 

tions  Cln  ><'UtIii  ru  nl^iveh'dderi,  who  lell  deeply 

ami  opprcwuvcly  their  responsibility  to  their  slavi-*,  and  laliorvd 
ainocrcly  to  impart  instruction  to  them  within  •'     '•-  :•-  -' 
law.     Occasionally  indlridaals  wvro  found 

■•elvaa  the  recpoosibility  of  disregn^  i"     .ui i  ..k  ^. 

teaehiog  their  alarea  to  read  and  wn.,  .  ...  :ii  tlit-  Mr,  iMt.rt 
tlie  eaae,  Mtoh  initaiioea  were  exceptlooal.  Yet  nod"  li'-'Hy 
kiadly  tdatkma  engcodarad  between  aerranti  and  nuateti  and  : 
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K  Jn  these  efforts  to  impart  Christian  instruction,  were  the 
reason  whf  there  was  no  painful  uprising  or  insurrection  attending  I 
Lthe  war.     Christianity,  howevi-r  iiu{»*rfectly  apprehended,  was  a 
rbond  of  peace  l>ctwcen  masters  and  servants. 

At  la«t  came  the  war,  and  in  the  beginning  of  that  conflict 
the  best  political  friends  of  the  African  race,  the  antislavcry  Presi- 
dent and  Cabinet,  and  all  concerned  in  the  Government,  took  pains 
to  affirm  that  emancipation  was  no  part  of  the  object  or  intention 
of  that  war. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  liberation  of  the  slave  teas  I 
the  object  and  intention  of  "  Ilim  that  ruleth  in  the  armies  of 
heaven."     The  cause  of  the  African  was  pleaded  according  to  hia 
fashion  who  hath  said,  "  By  fire  and  sword  will  the  Lord  plead 
with  all  fleah,  and  the  slain  of  the  Lord  shall  be  many." 

Thtt  time  came  when  the  nation  was  forced  into  emancipation 

I  a  war  measure,  and,  having  lil)eraled  the  slave,  she  enrolled  him 

I  her  armies.    Having  done  thi^,  the  national  honor  became  pledged 

to  the  protection  of  the  race  thus  set  free,  and  the  right  of  suffrage 

ad  the  provisions  of  the  civil-rights  bill  followed  as  a  necessary 

feonsequence. 

For  years  patriots,  statesmen,  conscientious  and  Christian  men, 
kd  toiled  and  agonized  over  the  inscrutable  problem,  How  could 
ivery  be  abulislied  without  ruin  to  the  country  ?  Madison,  Jef- 
ferson, Washington,  all  had  their  schemes — all  based  on  the  idea 
,  that  after  emancipation  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  whites 
ad  the  blacks  to  live  liarmonion»Iy  together.  Sudden  emancipa- 
tion was  bpokon  of  as  something  involving  danger,  bloodshed,  and 
violence  ;  and  yet,  as  no  one  could  propone  n  feasible  system  of 
preparation,  the  drift  of  the  Southern  mind  had  come  to  be  toward 
ind«'('  if  ion  and  '  '   n. 

(>      '  iiou  was  1'  ^'Mn  us — it  was  sudden;  it  gave 

no  time  for  preparation,  and  our  national  honor  forced  us  to  give, 

;  only  emancipation,  but  the  right*  and  defenses  of  citizenship. 

was  the  poxition  in   which  the  war  left  us.     We  had  four 

stllioD  new  Uuiteii  Stjitcs  eit'vM'iin  in  our  Union,  without  property, 

rithnut  (slucation,  with  such  morals  aa  may  be  inferred  from  the 

e^l  status  in  which  they  had  been  kept ;  they  were  surrounded  by 

'  nl  them,  and 

.1  oompotoncc. 

That  in  such  a  sudden  and  astounding  change  there  shonld  have 

1  atraggle  and  conflict ;  that  the  reconstruction  of  former  slare 
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States,  in  such  astonishingly  new  conditions  of  society,  »bo<il«I 
been  with  some  difficulty,  wrath,  and  opposition  :  that  there  sbi 
have  been  contentions,  mistakfs,  mismnnagemont«,  and  plenty  of 
undesirable  events  to  make  sensation  articles  fur  tin.  .ladly  press, 
was  to  be  expected. 

But  wherever  upon  God's  earth  was  such  an  iinti 
tion  in  the  state  of  human  society  accomplished  wi'ii 
was  to  be  deprecated  ? 

For  in  this  year,  1878,  certain  projiositions  of  very  great  n\ 
cance  bear  assertion,  and  can  bo  maintained  by  ample  pnM>f  : 

1.  The  cotton  crop  raised  by  free  labor  is  the  largest  by  aonM 
millions  that  over  has  been  raised  in  the  United  Statetk  That  act* 
ties  the  question  as  to  the  free-labor  system. 

2.  The  legal  st.itus  of  the  negro  in  univcmllj  ooaoodcd  M  a 
finality  by  the  leading  minds  of  the  South. 

3.  The  common-school  system  has  been  established  througb 
the  Southern  States,  ami  recognize<l  in  ihtMjry  by  the  wiBcat  Soi 
em  men  as  to  be  ap]ilied  imjiartially  to  whites  and  blocks. 

4.  All  of  the  large  religion*  denominations  arv  eondncting 
cational  movements  among  the  frecdtuen  on  a  large  «ciil«>.  Tbi 
are  scattered  through  the  Southeni  States,  under  the  patmuagit 
differentd  enomination«,  thirty-nine  chartered  and  endowcrd  ittathll* 
tions  for  the  higher  education  of  colored  people  M  teachers,  mini^ 
ters,  physicians,  fanners,  and  mccbanico.  Be!«idc»  theite,  tbcro  aro 
sixty-nine  nchooU  of  a  lower  grade.  It  la  caloDl:^  "  "  '«>  lart 
sixteen  ycvs  twenty  million  dollars  has  been  >  ^ii4_k^ 
vested  in  the  work  of  educating  the  frcedmen. 

5.  Leading  and  influential  men  at  the  South  are  in  many 
openly  patrons  of  these  educational  efforts.     St-Teral  of  tbeiM< 
tutions  have  been  gencrouxly  agisted  by  the  States  in  whkh  thcy 
.■UPC  foimded.     The  List  rejwrts  of  all  these  in»ii»'i»ioni4  rrpi 
tbem  as  in  a  succes^'fnl  and  flonrishing  condition 

0.  The  colored  race  is  adrancing  in  material  wealth  and 
p«rity. 

The  boundt  of  an  article  are  too  limited  for  tbi*  aliuiulaace  of 
proof  that  might  bo  cited  under  these  beads. 

We  shall  do  our  best  to  select  fmm  this  alrantlanre,  and  in 
fir»t  place  wo  idiall  connidi-r  w:  '   nr  for  the  rdueation 

the  colored  r»e«  by  the  comm... .vta. 

In  IdOT  C'ongroM  creatc<I  a  National  Bareaa  of  Eduoatlou 
WaaUngtoD,  to  collect  statistics  upon  «dac«tion  vA  diffi 
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formatioQ  as  shall  aid  the  citbens  of  the  United  States  in  the 
slilisbment  itad  maintenance  of  efficient  school  sjrstems. 
The  first  report   of  the  Commissioner,  in  1670,  contains  this 
igo  (p.  13) : 

The  iafonnstioD  contained  in  the  accompuijitig  papers,  in  regard  to  eda- 

Jon  in  tlie  Stat«s  wLere  eniancipation  has  lately  taken  efftict,  contains  fea- 

I  in  msrked  di«tinction  from  those  where  freedom  has  been  longtr  uni- 

It  is  gratifying  that  slavery  exists  nonrhere  any  longer  in  tl)e  land, 

I  close  the  door  eSectoally  against  nnircrssl  edncation.     It  is  gratilyiug  to 

erve  the  avidity  with  which  those  lately  slaves  have  sought  the  primer 

Bd  the  means  of  higher  instmotion.     It  is  gratifying  to  knoir  that  the  large- 

irted  Pcabody  and  many  benevolent  associations  have  done  so  much  to 

cUitsto  and  enooarage  education  amoog  all  classes  in  the  South.    It  is 

tiiying  to  reflect  that  the  Government,  through  the  Freedman's  Bnreao, 

ampUshed  results  so  vast  in  this  direction,  being  nbie  to  show  that  in 

in  day-  anA  ni'jhl-nchooUy  regularly  and  irrtyularly  rtpvrtt'ly  14^,- 

91  pvjjiU  had  b(4n  t'li  uttrndanee.    It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  under  the 

Btion  policy  of  Congress  the  reorganised  State  govemraeuts  have  ndupt- 

Constitutions  making  obligatory  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  frco 

ubllc  schools  for  all  the  children  of  ^hool  age,  nnd  that  laws  have  been 

cted  and  the  work  of  education  so  generally  commenced  under  them,  or- 

'  nperintendence,  employing  teachers,  and  building  scboolhouses, 

;  here  and  there  tiie  germs  of  systems  which  have  been  tried  else- 

bere  and  proved  most  successful. 

The  report  tlien  goes  on  to  mention  each  Southern  State  in  detail, 

■)m  which  it  appears  that  a  movement  for  common  schools  had 

set  on  foot  in  every  one  of  the  Southern  States,  but  was  meet- 

Bg  with  active  and  powerful  resistance.     It  was  a  now  movement ; 

be  States  were  all  poor,  embarrassed  by  the  results  of  the  war,  and 

Itf  le  disposed  to  submit  to  any  tax  for  that  purpose,  aud,  as  usual, 

liose  were  most  opposed  who  most  needed  edncation.     Tho  r«!port 

1871  shows  the  same  conflict.     It  reports  an  earnest  desire  on 

he  part  of  the  colored  people  for  education,  and  in  many  sections  a 

iind  prcjtKlice  against  any  efforts  to  give  it  to  them.     Tho  work 

building  stdioolhouses  for  the  colored  people  and  of  stipporting 

Mraa  divided  between  the  Freodm.tn's  Bureau  and  the  T«ri- 

ligiooB  bodies  whose  missionaries  were  in  thi'  t'lcM. 

Thus  we  see  that  tho  difficulty  of  securing  common-scliool  pri> 

isioD  for  thi'  colort-d  population  was  oidy  part  and  pared  of  the 

bbjvction  to  thi!  common-school  system  itsulf  in  thr  Southern  States. 

len  who  have  ga"  ii's  wiTti 

isojit.  tlio  ni'ist  •  .,  .umI  went  I 
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fully  sensible  of  the  need  of  education  for  tho  eolorod  nc»\ 
they  had  first  to  conquer  the  prejudices  of  an  unenlightened  oommn* 
nity  against  any  system  of  common-school  instruction.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1878,  a  Southern  Educational  Convention  was  held  in  AUanta, 
Georgia,  with  a  view  to  memorializing  Congrcm  for  aid  in  |to|ialar 

cducatjoa.     Over  a  hundred  delegates    from    the  ri   "      ~ 

States  were  jiresent,  viz.,  Virginia,  South  (.'iirolina,  G'  >    . 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri. 

A  noticeable  paragraph  in  the  memorial  is  the  following : 

Reiohed,  That  as  the  edacational  laws  ot  tho  oeveral  States  repr 
hy  tu  moke  no  discrimiiiations  in  favor  of  or  onrainat  tho  children  nt  imj  oh 
of  citizens,  and  as  those  charged  with  the  administration  of  theM  Uw»  Iwf 
endeavored,  in  the  past,  to  have  tliem  carrio<l  into  eSoot  impartiallT,  so  do 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  use  our  influence  to  secure  oven  to  all 

classes  of  citizens  in  the  oppUcatioa  of  anjr  educntionnl  i- 
national  Qovomment. 

In  another  part  of  their  memorial  they  say : 

In  the  altered  condition  of  society,  brought  ubont  by  Um  lat*  wmCti 
roan  is  a  voter ;  and  the  safet^r  of  republican  institntiont  dtpwd* 
tending  to  the  mosses  tlie  benefits  of  edocation. 

On  the  ground  of  the  large  addition  of  popuUti>" 
in  the  persons  of  the  freedmen,  anii  of  the  losses  by  <i 
property  consequent  on  the  war,  they  ask  for  a  larger  govemnont- 
al  aid  than  would  be  given  to  the  settled  Northern  States. 

What  is  to  W  noticed  in  this  appeal  is,  that  it  fully  aaswnM  <m 
the  part  of  these  8tntc«  the  duty  >if  giving  equal  school  prinlegea 
to  all  children  of  the  State,  without  rt>gard  to  color  or  condition.  In 
sbort,  in  regard  to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  our  ooDTiotioii.  baead 
on  an  examination  of  the  yearly  p: 
Btiraau,  \»  that,  in  the  main,  the  I' 

South  have  been  well  dinpuKtd  to  the  oolorvil  race ;  that  in  tl 
they  rev     '  *'     "  entitled  to  an  equal  share  in  State  ednoation, 
liave  exv  to  them  in  practice  so  far  as  tlve  aeana  harv 

in  their  power. 

Wo  come  now  to  cotuiider  what  hae  been  done  for  tlte  freedaMn 
by  the  ChriHti.<in  Church  in  America. 

Very  early  in  tlio  war  it  wae  dceided  to  rocet^ 
fngitive  slaTos,  anjl  our  armioa  became  citiei  of  refu.. 
"Their  ad^'ance,"  says  a  writer,  **  was  a  signal  for  a  raOy  of 
tnm  all  dia  ooontiy  round ;  they  BockeJ  in  upon  tbe  line  of 
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bridle-paths  and  aci-oss  fields — old  men  on  crutches,  bivbies  on 
fmnthfiTs'  backa,  women  Wfai-ing  cast-off  blue  jacketB  of  Yankee 
-men,  boys  in  abbreviated  trousers  of  rebel  gray — some- 
lea  lugging  a  bundle  of  housebold  goods,  sometimes  riding  an 
id  mule  borrowed  from  '  massa,' but  oftener  empty-handed,  with 
nothing  wlialever  to  show  for  a  lifetime  of  unrewarded  toil.  But 
they  were  free  1  And  with  what  swinging  of  ragged  hats,  and 
tumult  of  rejoicing  hearts,  and  fervent  '  God  bless  you  1 '  they 
greeted  their  deliverers  !  "  The  year  of  jubilee,  for  which  they  had 
pniyo<!  and  waited  so  many  years,  was  come  ! 

In  time,  four  million  of  these  bondmen  were  made  free  by  the 
»r  power.     Tlic  same  writer  from  whom  we  have  quoted  thus 
etches   their   condition:   "They  were  homeless,  penniless,  igno- 
rant, improvident ;  unprepared  in  every  way  for  the  dangers  and 
Btjea  of  free<lom.     Self-reliance  they  never  had  had  the  opportu- 
ity  to  learn,  and,  suddenly  loft  to  shift  for  themselves,  they  were 
at  the  mercy  of  knaves  ready  to  cheat  them  out  of  their  honest 
rnings.     They  had  been  ke[it  all  their  lives  in  a  school  of  immo- 
llly,  80  that  even  church-membership  was  no  evidence  that  one 
not  a  thief,  a  liar,  or  a  libertine-" 

Their  former  masters  were  so  impoverished  by  their  emancipa- 
Dn  and  other  losses  of  the  war  that  they  had  little  ability — and 
ere  so  exa.s|.erated  that  they  had  less  disposition — to  help  them. 

But  jioor,  ignorant,  and  simple  as  this  emancipated  mass  were,! 
tjiey  diffcretl  in  one  respect  from   the  masses   liberated   by  the! 
rench  Revolution,  and  from  all  other  suddenly  liberate<l  masses 
of  which  we  have  read  in  history.     Their  enthusiasm  and  impulse 
PAS  not  for  plunder  or  for  revenge,  or  for  drink,  or  any  form  of 
aimal  indulgence,  but  for  oluatiion.     They  rushed  not  to  the  grog- 
shop but  to  the-  schoolroom — they  cried  for  the  spelling-book  as  for 
b'      "  '    i  for  teachers  as  a  necessary  of  life.    Tliis  enthusi- 

.T ;  '  part  of  the  liberated  slaves  was  met  by  an  equal 

onthasiasm  to  te^ich  on  the  part  of  Northern  Christians.  Every 
n  ''  '  U'nomin.ition  Sf/nl  its  teachers — Unitarians  and  Orthodox 
>,  iif  one  heart  and  mind,  ami  their  toacheni  followed  the 

oi  till-  armies,  and  penetrated  wherever  they  could  find  pro- 
II,     Long  before  the   war  closed,  there   were  teachers   and 
U  in  our  camps  and  in  all  the  region  where  onr  armies  pro- 
ves. 

:i^  her  wards,  and  aj^polaUid  a 
i  man's  Bureau  to  •uperintend  their  aiZairs — f}  r«gtiLu«  Uteir 
vou  cxxnu. — Ko.  271.  40 
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wagcR  and  work,  and  to  provide  for  them  scboolroonu,  MhooU,  aad 
teachers. 

We  have  before  ns,  tlirongh  the  kindness  of  General  Homuxl,  i 
volume  of  the  reports  of  this  Bureau  from  Jjuiuarv,  1808,  to  Jii 
1,  1870. 

The  first  report  sajK  :  "  The  desire  of  the  freodmon  for  knui 

\  edge  has  not  been  overstated.     Their  freedom  haii  given  m  won<lc 

'ful  stimulus  to  all  effort,  indicating  a  vitality  thnt  anirurs  well 
their  future." 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  "  all  classes,  ev<ii  tli.  i  \  iner 

in  life,  arc  beginning  the  alphabet — coming  toeveuinji;  nl  s  I'-lav 
schools,  and  may  be  seen  along  railroads,  or  off  duty,  a-  ■■  r 
steamboats,  or  in  hotels,  earnwitly  studying  their  fju  11m 
Regiments  of  colored  soldiers  are  all  improving  and  leamii 
the  officers  deserve  great  respect  for  their  efforts  for  the  «-docat 
of  their  men.  'Die  128th  U.  R.  Colored  Troops,  at  IJcauforl,  wc 
fomid  gathered  into  school  In  a  neat  eamp  8oiioolhott««,  erected 
the  regiment,  and  taught  by  regularly  detailed  teachers  from  tfc 
line  officers — the  colonel  commanding  superintending  the  \ 
mcnts  with  deep  interest."  The  report  goes  through  each  Snothmi 
State  in  detail,  giving  an  account  in  each  of  the  gcooral  »!ac»tiaiial 
revival.     One  passage  is  specially  noticeable: 

"Tlirough  the  entire  South  efforts  are  being  nude  by 
©red  j>eople  to  'rdtmtte  t/iciustlves.'    In  the  abtcnce  of   tt 
they  are  determined  to  be  self-tanght,  and  every  where  some-  ekineni 
ary  book,  or  fragments  of  it,  m.iy  1" 

They  coram unic.<»te  to  each  other  i.  ig 

very  little  learning  many  take  to  teaching.  Not  only  are  individi 
■con  at  study  under  the  most  untoward  circumstance^.  ' 
placeii  I  hnvi>  found  native  scJiooIs,  often  rude  and  imper 

I  (Aey  arc,  a  group  ^^{  all  ages  trt/ituj  to  hum.  Some  ;• 
vomao,  some  old  preacher,  in  cellar,  shed,  or  comer  c: 
ing-hoiue,  with  s|)elling-book  in  band,  is  their  teaclicr. 

,«ay«  the  reporter,  "I  saw  scb- 

^Korth  Carolina  ;  two  yoong   \ 

befori!  had  begun  to  learn  (hemMlres,  had  '  \n»\;  hnndr 

ud  fifty  pupils,  all  quit©  orderV     -^  '-'  ''Tie  i 

alflo  speaks  of  schoola  Uitghl  b 
lUth,  and  New  Orleans.     One  in 

rOoiaparbfMi  with  any  Northern  •- .  , 

creditable  siMSciuens  uf  Mrriiing  wi 
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could  recite  or  read  fiiienlly  both  in  French  And  EagUsli 
was  a  fnse  school  wboUy  mpported  by  colored  people.     He 
i  that  he  gave  special  pains  to  ascertaining  facts  upon  this  »ub- 
tect,  and  reports  that  ecbuols  of  this  kind  exist  in  all  tht>  Iarg«| 
,  and  wcro  making  their  appearance  through  the  entire  Soutt 
J'-eountry.    The  Saperintendent  of  Schools  in  Sonth  Carolina  i 
sored  him  that  there  was  no  place  of  any  size  where  aooh  a  who 
,_WBs  not  attempted  by  the  colored  people.     He  remarks,  in  oooel 
'*  This  is  a  wonderful  stale  of  things.    We  have  just 
am  a  terrific  war — peace  is  not  yet  declared,  there  is  soanvlj  l 
Pl>eginning  of  reorganized  society  at  the  South — yet  here  is  a  ] 
long  irabrated  by  slavery  and  the  most  despised  of  any  on  ear 
whose  chains  are  no  sooner  broken  than  they  -         :  *  >  their  fw<)  i 
exceeding  great  army,  clothing  tliemselves  -n  igmoct 

other  people  have  shown  such  a  passion  for  education  ?  " 

It  nia<it  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  a  report  in  1866— in 
rery  inclpiency  of  the  enterprise.    These  semi-aimual  reports  to  \ 
•'recdni.in'g  Bureau  contain  a  most  wonderful  and  intezwting  his> ' 
lory  of  their  progress  toward  education  and  competence. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Freedman's  Bureau,  which  cto8e<l  in 
1870,  ill'  '     if  247,000  children  under  systeniatio  in»trm>ti.>n,J 

with  1>,-';'  (.n?  and  4,239  schools,     lljoy  also  nx>ord  in  \\\A 

■"recdrnan's  Savings  Bank,  tlie  total  deposits  of  frcedmcn,  from  ISti 
lo  ISTO,  as  $10v9GO,3SG.G2. 

HABSirr  BsaoBBB  Stowx. 


>>— 


V. 

SECRET  MISSIONS  TO  SM  DOMIXGO. 


~p  In  reBponsc  to  reiterated  argent  appeals  from  the  Republic  of 
San  Domingo  for  recognition  by  the  United  States  Qovemmont  and 
for  protection  against  the  attacks  of  its  next  neighbor,  the  Republic 
of  Hayti,  President  Polk's  Cabinet  in  the  spring  of  1840  resolved  to 
send  out  an  agent  who  should  report  upon  the  condition  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  socially,  ipdustrially,  and  politically,  its  naval 
and  military  forces,  and  the  real  value  of  certain  privileges  which 
the  Dominicans  were  willing  to  accord  to  the  Government  and  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  This  honorable  commission  having  been 
intrusted  to  me,  I  in  April  sailed  from  Pensacola  in  tJie  United 
States  brig  Porpoise,  and  on  May  Cth  we  dropped  anchor  off  the 
ancient  city  of  San  Domingo.  The  commander  of  the  I*orpoise, 
Lieutenant  Hunt,  fired  a  salute  in  honor  of  the  Dominican  flag,  and 
soon  we  were  boarded  by  a  ragged  officer  from  the  castle,  who  came 
to  borrow  the  powder  necessary  for  a  response. 

Our  first  duty  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  President,  General  Pedro 
Santanna,  a  light  mulatto  about  forty  years  of  age,  who  received  ns 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  with  a  bandana  handkerchief  bound  roimd  his 
head,  nor  did  he  appear  to  be  in  the  least  disconcerted  by  the  splen- 
dor of  our  uniforms. 

Only  a  few  years  before,  San  Domingo  had  been  visited  by  Mr. 
Ilogan,  who,  like  myself,  had  been  sent  to  report  on  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  President  Santanna  was  much  suqmsed  that  our  Gov- 
ernment should  now  send  another  commissioner  on  the  same  errand. 
However,  his  Excellency  promised  to  give  me  every  facility  for 
traveling  over  the  island,  and  regretted  the  inability  of  hw  Govern- 
ment to  bear  the  expense ;  "  but,"  said  he,  "  we  have  no  money." 

Indeed,  the  Dominican  financex  were  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
The  small  amount  of  specie  in  the  country  was  in  the  luuids  of  Jews. 
The  currency  consisted  of  paper  and  copper  tokens,  and  twenty 
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paper  dollars  were  equivalent  to  one  in  silver.  "WTicnever  the  Gov- 
Emment  wished  to  pay  off  its  debts,  it  would  raise  the  price  of  cop- 
per coin.     Directly  afterward  copper  would  f.ill  and  paper  would  be 

the  ascendant.  Those  speculators  who  were  informed  of  the 
fcecrets  of  the  Treasury  made  money  by  both  of  these  operations,  but 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  always  sufferers.     Everywhere  were  to 

seen  evidences  of  the  abject  poverty  to  which  the  people  were 
reduced  ;  their  once  flourishing  commerce  had  been  anniliilated ; 
education  was  a  farce  ;  and  even  the  ceremonial  of  their  religion 
had  fallen  into  neglect. 

Horses  were  needed  for  my  proposed  expedition,  but  with  the 
.best  endeavors  I  only  succeeded  in  procuring  five  sorry  beasts,  not 
t>ver  forty-four  inches  in  height — in  fact,  not  much  larger  than  good- 
bized  mastiffs.  The  price  paid  for  these  animals  was,  in  appearance, 
torbitantly  high — twenty-five  hundred  dollars  currency  for  the  lot — 
od  the  transaction  reminded  me  of  the  stories  told  of  our  grand- 
fathers going  to  market  with  a  basketful  of  Continental  money.  One 
>f  my  horses  was  burdened  with  the  currency  requisite  to  pay  my 
laily  expenses.  I  had  thousands  in  one-dollar  notes,  each  the  i\zi> 
>f  a  wheet  of  commercial  note-paper.  But  this  large  sum,  when  re- 
iuced  to  its  real  value,  amounted  only  to  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 

1  Spanish  dollars,  which,  however,  I  found  to  be  in  excess  (rf  my 

sts  ;  and  I  was  even  enabled  to  indulge  in  all  the  luxuries  afford- 
I  by  the  wayside  inns — bananas,  yams,  ginger,  tea,  and  occasionally 

egg- 

A  detailed  account  of  my  peregrinations  through  the  Dominican 
Republic  wotild  be  instructive,  wliile  many  of  the  ludicrous  inci- 
Jents  would  require  the  humor  of  .1  Mark  Twain  to  do  them  jus- 
tioe  ;  but  my  space  is  limited,  and  I  can  deal  only  in  generalities. 

From  its  historical  associations  the  city  of  San  Domingo  is  oni- 

Ipf  the  most  interesting  in  the  New  World,  and  Irving  and  other 
imtcn  have  invested  it  and  its  sorroundings  with  an  air  of  romance, 
r  (•  who  see  it  in  its  present  condition,  unless  their  imag' 

!  \-  is  strongly  develojjod,  the  romance  appears  to  hav< 

k-ani 
T'l  :  iicdral,  commenced  in  1314  by  Diego  Colnmhoa^  ii 

11,  -  of  the  great  navigator  once  rested,  still  rema 
n  or  iwrlre  churches  anil  chnpclH  ;  and  the  ruins  of 
^^Ilege,  of  the  palace  of  Diego  Columbus,  ami  of  the  conv*al 

icisco.  to  this  day  attest  their  former  granJetir. 
le  outer  walls  of  the  city  are  a  fine  spcdmvn  of  Spanish  eng 
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neering,  though  allowed  to  go  to  rnin.  and  the  8ra*Tmll,  with  ii 
once  imposing  line  of  guns,  must  have  hiddi-n  dufi.i:       '      ' 
time  to  many  a  hostile  Bquadron,  though  it  could  , 
tack  of  Drake,  who  nearly  destroyed  it  in  1586. 

Good  houses  are  few  and  far  between,  the  streets  arc  ill  pa' 
and  hardly  safe  after  nightfall,  and  the  people,  sunk  in  poverty, 
only  interesting  from  the  humility  with  whicli  they  bear  their  miff- 
fortunes.     So  much  for  the  city  of  to-day. 

The  harbor  of  Osima,  once  the  emporiam  of  an  important  com- 
merce with  Spain,  now  has  not  w.-Jtcr  enough  to  admit  a  ship  of  war, 
and  is  accessible  only  (o  very  small  merchant  ressel*. 

Before  leaving  the  city  for  the  interior,  I  re<!civ«'d  iho  f' 
oommonication  from  the  Dominican  Secretary  of  Stat«,  whu  mi  Jil 
in  his  power  to  facilitate  my  investigations  : 

SiSTO  Dovcroot  JKty  II,  IMA. 

Sib  :  I  have  received  your  note  of  the  14tli  inst.,  iu  vrhicli  joa  nNpNat 
pawport  to  travel  through  the  interior  of  otir  repnUio.  .  .  . 

M7  government  not  ovXy  is  disposed  to  grant  the  pusport  yoo  Iflnv 
cited,  but  al»u  charges  me  to  perform  trhstsoerer  you  roajr  Mtecm 
to  tlie  success  of  your  enterprise ;  anil  accordingly  we  offer  too  a  gvUa 
iicccmpuny  you.  .  .  . 

A*  one  of  the  object*  of  vour  Government  is  to  inform  iherasclvee  of 
disposition  of  this  Government  and  people  with  rc«poct  to  triundly  and 
ni«rivial  relations  between  the  two  countries,  the  umlersiguvd  is  satli 
to  inform  you  that,  iniwmnch  ns  this  Government  boa  no  other  desbv 
see  the  ndvancenient  of  the  country  in  the  |inl)i  of  civilization,  tb«y  viQ 
lect  tiu  mi'sns  compntilile  with  tho  nntionnl  honor  t»  obtain  tlir  closest  rd^ 
tions  with  all  civilized  poojilc,  and  nhove  nil  with  those  who,  on  aoeonntof 
their  phy»icftl  ponition  and  their  polltlcnl  institutions,  are  sppareoUjr  «W- 
tincd  to  form  only  one  fnmily ;  nuJ  n»  rt-xAnl*  tlie  people  you  con  jad^ 
your  own  observation  their  good  feelings  and  their  morality. 

(>od  preserve  you  many  yMts  I 
(Signed]  RicABOO  Uiraa. 

TdCLD.  Poram  OoBimlMlwiif  tnu  t>»  Bumsmut  of  (h«  TbImIHiIm. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  IWB,  I  left  Uie  r       '    '     • 
mingo,  accompanied  by  an  ofliccr  of  th> 
far  as  tlie  town  of  Azua,  and  a  muleteer  to  take  rare  of  my  onii 

and  with  tho  j»ro»j»ectof  hearing  not!-""  '•■—  *■ •■•■'  ' 

at  I'orto  Ilata,  on  tho  north  sidn  of 

was  to  coll  for  m«  in  one  month'*  liiut.-  tu  com.-  I  did  uol  juia 

eariicr  at  Samana  Bay. 

lliore  was  a  very  small  ipeoimen  of  a  newipapcr  pnbU«b<>d 
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ity,  but  no  post  to  carry  it  tlirough  the  country,  and  therefore 
not  likely  to  be  mncb  edified  by  the  press,  •«  hose  motto  might 
well  have  been,  "  Here  no  one  writes  because  no  one  reads,  and  no 
|ne  reads  because  no  one  writes."  In  fact,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
oses,  I  was  penetrating  an  unknown  region,  where  nothing  from 
the  outside  world  would  be  likely  to  reach  me  even  at  the  stopping- 
places  on  my  route. 

Once  outside  the  city  walls,  I  plunged  into  a  wild,  nncultivated 
nujitry,  dotted  with  the  ruins  of  once  flourishing  haciendas  which 
Itestetl  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  old  hidalgos.  Hero 
lie  followers  of  Columbus  and  their  descendants  had  lived  in  luxury 
ad  state,  but  now  there  was  nothing  to  mark  the  site  of  their  once 
liendid  abodes  but  shapeless  heaps  of  stones. 

A  few  miles  from  the  city  we  crossed  the  Ilayni  and  the  Nigua 

livers,  two  small  streams.     In  one  of  them  we  saw  two  mulatto 

poys  washing  out  gold — the  only  sign  of  human  life  visible  in  the 

>aotry  around.    Their  gleanings  for  the  day  amounted  in  value  to 

rhaps  twenty-five  cents,  but  it  waa  goUl,  and  with  them  that  was 

paramount  consideration,  for  this  mixed  Spanish  race  seem  to 

^erit  the  mania  for  the  precious  metals  from  their  Castilian  pro- 

i-nitors. 

Along  the  banks  of  these  rivers  fluttered  flocks  of  birds  of  gor- 
eouB  pliunage,  and  numerous  wild  fowl  swam  so  near  our  horses  as 
^0  forded  the  streams  that  I  could  have  shot  them  with  my  pistol, 
Dr  the  natives  having  no  gnns  do  not  molest  them,  and  birds  of  all 
I  are  consequently  quite  tame. 

lio  few  jifople  residing  along  the  road  were  negroes  of  the 
jwcr  order,  who  lounged  at  the  entrances  to  their  reed  huts,  too 
sdolent  to  cultivate  the  fertile  soil  on  which  thoy  dwelt, 

Yarn*  and  bananas  were  supplied  by  nature  ;  each  family  pos- 
seftscd  a  few  pif<s,  a  goat  or  two  afforded  them  milk,  the  bread-fruit 
troe  furnished  shade  and  the  st-aff  of  life,  and  the  flower  of  the  fur- 
tive roatcrisvl  for  timttrcsses.  The  people  were  cleanly  in  person  and 
(■'  lOr,  and  with  Spanish  hyperbole  "placed  every- 

ti  _  in  the  world  at  our  disposal"  ;  but  the  perform- 

ance did  by  no  moans  square  with  the  profession. 

Toward  evening  wo  reached  San  Christoval,  twenty-five  miles 
from  San  Dvuningo.    1  rode  up  to  the  (juartcrs  nf  the  commanding 
Bevr  uf  llie  troops  of  the  district,  an  ancient  negro,  to  whom  I 
my  circular  letter  of  introduction  from  President  San- 
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The  General  scmtiuizcd  the  document  y&j  carv/itllr,  c 
the  seal  a  dozen  times,  and  at  length  shoutod  lu»til;. 
tary,  Don  Jos^  Bnine,  who  rushed  on  the  scene  in  a  b' 
befitting  the  climate,  followed  by  tbo  regiment  of  six  eoldien  and 
the  sentry  on  guard. 

The  whole  command  now  strove  in  vain  to  decipher  tho 
and  after  an  hour  had  ijaased  the  document  waa  stuck  in  thet 
hat-band,  while  the  General  disappeared  to  take  bin  tietta. 

I  took  possession  of  his  front  room,  and  was  eoon  fast  asleep  in 
my  hammock,  closely  watchi^d  by  the  xentry,  the  fiiBt  doty,  no  doibb 
that  he  had  performed  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  old  Genera]  was,  no  doubt,  much  put  out  by  my  coming,  be- 
cause it  interfered  with  the  trial  of  a  lawsuit  which  he  had  tak«n  o«t 
of  the  hancls  of  an  alcaldf-.  The  subject  of  litigation  wac  a  ti 
pass  committe<l  by  a  poor  old  dmikey,  and,  from  what  I  saw  of 
mode  of  meting  out  justice  by  the  military  authorities  on  tb*  oo 
sion,  I  concluded  tliat  Coke  and  his  precedents  would  be  couatd' 
superfluous  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

At  daylight  next  morning,  I  started  to  visit  the  mines  of  8aa 
Christoval,  twenty-six  miles  from  the  town.  After  a  bri«k  ride  of  Etc 
hours  we  reached  a  settlement  called  Tab1)1:ki<s(),  whrm  I  was  liaf|i}> 
lably  entertained  by  the  natives.  Wandering  ratht-r  incai 
into  the  forest,  I  w.is  attacked  by  five  dogs,  and  so  roughly 
them  that  it  was  three  days  before  1  was  able  to  travel,  my 
being  in  the  mean  time  dressed  with  leave*  and  roots  from 
woods,  according  t<)  the  tnedienl  Hystcm  of  the  people. 

These  dogs  afford  one  of  the  princi])al  means  of  livelihood  for  tbr 
natives  in  tho  interior  of  San  Domingo,  who  depend  larg<^ly  apoo 
the  flesh  of  the  wild  boar  for  food.  I  was  present  at  ooo  boar-hunl 
Bear  Tabblasso,  where  forty  dog«  overeamc  a  huge  Iraw  with  t 
as  sharp  aa  knives.  The  animal  squealed  as  lustily  as  any  other 
the  pig  family,  and  I  knew  from  sad  ex])erienoe  exactly  bow  be  fi 

It  took  five  hours  of  hard  riding  to  bring  tis  to  the  mine  of 
CliriDtoval.     Tliis  in  tlw  only  copper  mine  I  visited  while  on 
island,  though  I  paa.sed  near  iteveral  othc>ni  of  note.     >" 
mines  are  reputed  to  W  of  great  value.    That  of  Kan  • 
posacases  ore  veins  of  coo^'  I'Xteot,  ai>d  from  seven 

toen  feot  in  tlucknesB,  whi<     ^         tii  the  bIow]>ipe  from 
foity  pvT  rent,  of  pure  cop|ier.     Gold  has  been  fouiul  in  the 
ia  mfleieBt  quantity,  it  is  nsMT'  ' 
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twcaity-five  miles  distant)  would  be  by  panniers  on  the  backs  of 
lules. 

TJie  copper  mine  in  the  mountain  of  Maimon  ia  epokeu  of  as  the 
nest  in  the  Antilles — the  ore  yielding  from  forty  to  eighty  per 
t.  of  pure  copper,  and  there  are  many  other  mines  of  this  metal 
good  repute  ;  in  fact,  the  island  is  filled  with  minerals. 
It  was  with  regret  that  I  bade  adieu  to  the  little  valley  of  Tab- 
iilasso,  and,  after  a  ride  of  eleven  hours  over  a  parched  but  fertile 
coimtry,  I  reached  Bani,  fifty-five  miles  distant.  The  population  of 
is  district  of  San  Christoval  was,  as  near  as  I  could  ascertain, 
I^OOO  souls,  3,060  of  whom  were  women.  One  third  of  the  popula- 
Son  might  pasn  for  white,  a  somewhat  larger  projiortion  were  ma- 
Ittocs,  and  the  remainder  negroes  of  the  most  proiioutiecd  type, 
rhom  .ill  authorities  agreed  in  declaring  to  be  anything  but  a 
blessing  to  the  country. 

Some  of  the  so-called  whiles  are  the  proprietors  of  vast  estates, 
tending  from  the  seacoast  on  the  south  side  to  the  river  Yuna, 
"LC  rich  alluvial  soil,  covered  with  the  choicest  woods  of 
s,  and  valuable  mineral  lands.  This  l.ind  couM  have  been 
bought  at  an  average  price  of  one  cent  an  acre,  and  dear  enough  it 
ras  at  that  when  we  consider  that  it  was  constantly  liable  to  the 
hostile  incursions  of  the  negroes  from  the  west  end  of  the  island. 

The  road  over  which  I  was  now  passing  had  shortly  before  been 
ravcrsed  by  a  Dominican  army,  who  consumed  nearly  everj-thmg 
fttable  on  the  route,  so  that  we  began  to  suffer  greatly  for  want  of 
Bod  ;  but  we  could  get  water,  and  occasionally  a  few  bananiis,  and 
we  managed  to  ward  off  starvation  until  we  arrived  at  A/.ua,  on 
lie  24th  of  May,  after  eight  dap  of  the  hardest  riding  I  ever  ex- 
Brienced. 

We  passed  through  several  pleasant  villages  on  the  way — Rani, 

ith  a  hundred  inhabitants ;  Paya,  with  time  Iniiidred  ;  and  sev- 

il  times  crossed  the  beautiful  Nis.io  River.     All  this  country  ia 

louM  for  i\»  dy«vwoo<l8,  aud  its  mahogany  is  the  finest  in  the 

>rld  ;  b\it<|U.'ititilies  of  these  valuable  products  are  going  to  decajj 

\>T  want  of  nie.ins  to  convey  them  to  the  coast. 

On  reaching  Azna  our  first  care  was  to  get  something  to  eat, 
ir  next  to  purchase  a  new  supply  of  horses,  for  the  old  set  were 
rorn  <*tlt,  not  huvinn  been  projierly  attended  to  by  my  worthless  ^ 
Ito  niuK'teer,  who  merited  and  would  have  received  a  Mjund 
iiog  at  Tr-  I  ..,1^.  had  such  a  proceeding  comp<.>rtcd  with  thOj 
dignity  of  a  '  .itcs  commisvsioncc 
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The  Tillage  of  Azna  is  bcaatifuUj  sitnatcd  in  the  bight  of 
great  bay  of  Ncylcs,  in  whose  harliors  the  navies  of  the  w« 
might  ride.     A  large  trade  in  mahogany  is  carrii-d  on  at  tfai»  pUo«v^ 
and  the  surroundiog  country  has  many  fine  plantatloita,  pfXtdociRg 
sugar-cafie,  bananas,  etc. 

From  iVzaa  I  traveled  westward  for  some  days,  bat,  finding  tt 
my  natives  were  breaking  down  under  the  difficulties  of  the 
I  returned  on  my  courne,  and  took  the  piith  from  Azna  across 
mountains  of  Maniel,  which  rise  2,(X10  feet  aV)ove  the  nca,  and ' 
were  supposed  to  be  imi)assable  for  horses.  I  made  the  entire  mAreb 
over  these  mountains  on  foot,  literally  working  my  passage,  fiir  ii 
some  instances  the  horses  had  to  be  hoisted  over  decUvitjes. 
there  was  any  road,  our  guide  would  not  nhow  it,  for  the  Domini- 
cans look  upon  the  Maniel  range  as  their  Gibraltar,  in  case  tbej 
should  be  overcome  at  all  other  places  by  the  Hnytians.  In  faet,  I 
Leonid.as  would  not  reijuire  more  than  his  thn-e  hiif  "  hoJ( 

these  heights  against  a  mighty  army.     Five  hundred  i 
tried  to  force  the  passage,  and  were  slaughtered  almost  to  a  mao. 

The  village  of  Maniel  is  situated  on  a  fertile  platean  of 
thousand  acres,  producing  every  article  of  commerce  to  be  foimd  Ul 
the  island,  and,  from  its  height  above  the  sen,  enjoying  a  deiightfol 
climate,  averaging  in  the  month  of  May  75'  at  nf)on,  and  not  oT«r 
60'-'  Fahr.  at  night.  Here  the  people  lived  in  perfect  eomfort,  and 
in  as  high  a  grade  of  civiliwition  as  is  usually  t  '  d  in  the 

interior  of  a  West  India  Island,  or  as  could  In-  ex;  ere 

is  an  almost  total  lack  of  edtication. 

After  a  sojourn  of  three  days  at  this  ccrlij'    '  '    t.irtNT 

the  SOih  of  May  to  go  up.  up,  up,  over  tho  v  ■«.     Tlii 

painful  and  toilsome  journey  over  these  hills — a  i\r.\\  ^c 
tempted  by  white  men,  and  dreadctl  by  the  hardicxi  natirf 
Bholl  never  forget.     In  three  days  I  had  aecompliiihcd  the  ta 
crossing  ihi-  Banilcjos,  a  rapid  stream,  fifty-siix  times  in  a  li«arj' 
rainstorm.     My  horses  were  under  water  a  dozen  times,  and 
we  were  carried  over  the  rapids  and  liad  to  awim  for  oar  liri 
Till"  riviT-bi'<l  was  the  on'  '         " 

one  side  to  thv  other  to  u\  •  .\  fn 

for  the  horse*.    Such  is  traveling  in  ^!aa  iMmtngn. 

My  fiat  currency  p' '    - 'K'ly  wet, '-      ■■ ■''     ■ 

eW;  so  I  Imtt^Kl  nt  a   '  ut  in  th' 

'  tiaM-mrai  of  tlo^.^k8  of  par-  uoppcU  al 

:__,  -  tiilUfcl»l-.T  nt    llii'  u):/1it    nf  H. . 
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The  country  through  which  I  then  wob  toiling  is  as  mnoh  a 
terra  iiico<fnita  to-day  as  it  was  three  centuries  ago.  The  native 
■who  Is  compelled  to  force  his  way  through  these  wilds  gladly  bids 
adieu  to  the  gloomy  forests  when  once  he  has  left  them  behind,  nor 
does  he  trouble  his  head  about  their  resources.  The  wealth  in  these 
hills  18,  however,  illimitable,  the  fertility  of  the  valleys  unsurpassed, 
and  thousands  might  here  enjoy  a  degree  of  luxury  unknown  to  the 
greater  jwrtion  of  mankind.  Oranges,  plantains,  bananas,  coffee, 
cocoa,  all  grow  wild.    The  cotton-bush,  yielding  cotton  of  the  nan- 

g  tint  so  much  prized  in  China,  is  frequently  met  with.     There 

over  forty  different  trees  producing  woods  fit  for  furniture  and 
joiner-work,  and  coal  crops  out  at  many  points  from  the  hillsides. 
All  that  is  needed  ia  American  energy  and  industry. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recount  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  I 
met  in  the  mountains,  but  I  finally  reached  the  v.illey  of  the  river 
Maimon  late  at  night,  and  took  up  my  quarters  in  a  hut  inhabited 
by  fourteen  negroes,  who  g^ve  me  space  to  swing  my  h.immock. 

On  awaking  next  rooming  I  found  to  ray  horror  that  I  had  been 
Bleeping  in  a  hut  inhabited  by  lepers,  and,  although  1  had  had  no- 
thing substantial  to  eat  for  twenty-four  hours,  I  nished  out  of  the 
hovel,  and,  calling  to  my  muleteer  to  follow  with  the  animals,  I 
ewam  across  the  river  in  ray  haste  to  get  as  far  from  the  frightful 
disease  as  ])088ible. 

After  I  had  gone  ten  miles  I  was  overtaken  by  one  of  the  negroes 
whom  I  had  so  unceremoniously  quitted.  He  brought  me  ray  gold 
watch,  which  in  the  hurry  of  my  departure  I  had  left  hanging  on  a 
nail  .in  the  hut ;  %vhich  proves  that  a  man  maj^  be  a  leper  and  yet 
be  hoiie!«t. 

The  next  day,  after  a  toilsome  ride,  I  reached  the  gold  mines  of 
Alaimon,  which  I  had  como  a  good  deal  out  of  my  way  to  examine. 

I  saw  no  evidence  that  these  mines  had  ever  been  worked  ex- 
cept by  digging  into  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  the  depth  of  the 
tttcavations  in  no  case  exceeding  ton  feet,  by  a  width  of  twenty 
feet.    'Hiere  were  no  shafts  sunk  and  no  m    '  '  nnd  I  could 

learn  nothing  on  the  spot  concerning  the  fornix  i  tlin  history 

of  the  mine,  although  there  were  marvelous  reports  of  the  amount 
that  had  been  reali7.<'d  here  ;  irhm  no  one  conhl  say. 

No  doubt  in  tJie  first  Hcttlcmcnt  of  the  inland  the  Spaniards  «x- 
traot.ed  a  comtidiTalili^  quantity  of  gold  from  lhi>sc  miiK-ji  I>y  pressing 
(Ijc  ptior  Indians  into  wrvice  and  working  tbi  tu  t<i  death.  The 
work  mnsl  have  been  of  the  crudest  kind — mere  sorface-diggini^ — 
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yet   wc  arc  infonned   XhaX  slnclo   mMses  of  ora»  one  cent 
13,000  worth  of  gol'l,  another  "^  '  rth,  and  ni.iny  smaller  > 

mens,  wore  sent  to  Europe.     Ii  uil  that  <liiring  ihi?  ado 

tration  of  the  Spaniards  the  yield  of  gold  from  twu  mttiv*  m 
department  of  Buenaventura  amounted  to#l,l.""''' 
the  mines  of  San  Domingo  have  doubtless  never  I 
and  would  yield  raore  to  systematic  and  scientific  exploitation  tioo 
the  Spaniards  ever  realized  by  their  crude  and  wa«t<!fttl  method*. 
Of  the  other  gold  mines  of  the  island  I  can  give  no  aci-ount.  TTwy 
are  mentioned  by  the  various  historians  ;  and  t  '  ..  iii  parti- 

cular, declares  th.at  several  districts  of  the  islan  :  ..  ..A  iu  guld 
and  silver,  and  indeed  mineraU  of  all  kinds,  which  is  doublle«s  the 
fact,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  geological  fonnatiun  > 

I  have  seen  quantities  of  coal  cropping  out  of  tli' 
iron  mines  enough  to  supply  the  West  Indies  if  they  coaJd  be  : 
accessible. 

At  the  house  of  the  proprietor  of  the  gold  mine*,  who  \m  Ht  < 
same  time  the  owner  of  large  estates  on  the  JIaimon  II 
herds  of  cattle  and  every  comfort  in  life,  I  obtained  thi    ...  . 
stautial  meal  I  had  eaten  since  leaving  the  city  of  San  Doming 
After  partaking  of  this  feast  I  pursued  my  jonrney,  al 
of  the  Maimon  until  I  branched  off  on  the  road  to  <  njni 

Goe  of  the  loveliest  countries  I  over  beheld,  and  atmck  thu  Yd 
River,  which  di.si     '  '   '     ''  i  gulf  of  Samana  w'' 

able  windings  t!  \*,  iucluduig  the 

Vega,  known  to  the  Spaniards  as)  the  garden-spot  of  the 
With  little  labor  this  river  could  be  cleared  of  its  ob* 
and  small  steamers  and  ilatboats  could  tran:'port  to  th«  m 
mcnt<e  quantities  of  ■  -car,  cotton,  tr 

which  the  region  sliou.  .  , .      .'.c,  and  a  city  ,     ^ 

gulf  of  Samaua  equal  to  any  in  the  West  Indje& 

I  Uiigered  as  long  as  possible  on  the  banks  of  this 
river,  swinging  my  hammock  at  night  under  the  wide 
nungo-trees,  and  lulled  to  sleep  by  iho  murmuring  wati^TK. 
bank.')  of  the  Yuna  abound  it:  •'        ---ig  plants  that  wc  "  ' 
botauiAt  wild  with  delight,  \\  vs  of  paroqacta,  < 

obeery  noti-s,  help  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  solitude 

Siekri' "»  ni'ii-  Im^  wnid  to  b<*  uritnorr?!  in  tliw  ti.iH  i/f  tJii'  (vii 

as  tlie  p)  o  from  ' 

upo"  '  "  .-  our  lu'.  ali>la  iti  visit  : 

i.  vuun  itan'lins  in  therivBri 
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lows.  White  Guinea  fowl  would  fly  over  onr  hcaiU  by  the  hundred, 
with  a  whirr  like  the  sound  of  a  hurricane,  and,  as  they  alighted  at 
a  distance,  much  resembled  snow-flakes  driven  by  the  wind.  I  hare 
eeen  at  least  a  thousan<l  of  these  birds  feeding  together  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  forest. 

One  night  I  slung  my  hammock  in  a  schoolhouse  at  Cotuy,  re- 
ceiving flic  hospitality  of  the  master — who  had  no  sehol.irs — and, 
though  the  accommodations  were  of  the  rudest  description,  the 
place  seemed  delightful  after  what  I  had  just  passed  tlirough — a 
ride  of  sixty  miles  on  a  sorry  horse. 

Next  morning  I  was  aroused  by  a  tumult  outside  my  lodgings, 
and,  springing  from  my  hammock,  I  was  confronted  by  a  throng  of 
citizens,  headed  by  the  cttra,  who  charged  nie  with  being  a  spy,  and 
demanded  to  see  my  passports.  I  soon  quieted  the  suspicions  of 
these  worthy  people  in  a  speech  of  the  purest  Castilian,  and  my  clo- 
qneucc  pleased  them  eo  much  that  they  presented  mo  with  some 
yams  and  bananas,  and,  when  I  depiirted,  escorted  me  some  distance 
from  tlicir  town.  In  fact,  the  people  everywhere,  when  informed 
of  my  official  character  and  the  purport  of  my  visit,  treated  me 
with  the  greatest  kindness  and  consideration. 

It  must  not  bo  supjiosed  that  I  merely  followed  the  highways  in 
^j  jonmeyings.  I  started  always  on  my  day's  march  at  4  a.  M., 
generally  averaged  about  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour  up  to 
1  r.  M.  ;  but,  after  a  long  day's  ride  ami  an  hour's  rest  and  refresh- 
ment, I  frequently  mounted  a  fresh  horse  and  scoured  the  country 
for  miles  .irouud,  guided  by  the  natives,  who  were  anxious  to  show 

everything,  until  the  approach  of  night  remindcil  me  that   I 
list  retrace  my  steps.    In  my  travels  there  were  few  of  the  towns 
"and  villages  of  the  Dominican  Republic  th.it  I  did  not  visit,  and  I 
took  the  census  of  every  settlement  through  which  I  passed. 

FVom  Cotuy  my  course  was  through  the  beautiful  district  of 
La  Vega,  so  graiihJcally  described  by  Irving  as  thi>  land  of  the 
Cacii|ue  Guariomx,  who  lived  here  with  his  tribe  on  a  soil  unsur- 
passed in  fertility,  from  which  they  derived  substantial  treasures; 
while  the  i)urblind  Spanish  adventurers,  heedless  of  all  wealth  except 
the  prpcions  metals.  w.<uited  their  lives  in  seeking  rich  placers  and 
"ved  in  the  midst  of  jilenty. 
,  -  i  the  gulf  of  Samana  I  sometimwi  followed 

the  coarse  of  the  Yun»,  and  soracttmes  crossed  ranges  of  hills  seven 
or  eight    hundred    fet-t    in   ln-iglii,  t.'  fo   bean'  '-t* 

watered  by  the  tribataries  uf  iLi-  Yn  it  river.  ■  iiae 
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it  reaches  Samana  Qulf,  becomes  qaite  a  reapei.'table  ntnaxn,  i 
gable  for  small  vessels  for  some  distance  into  the  interior. 

Before  I  had  arrived  within  sight  of  the  gulf  of  !Sama!> 
my  horses  had  dietl  of  exhaustion,  and  the  rest  trere  > 
broken  down.     As  for  myself,  what  with  s\\ '  i 

plunging   through   fo^t•^t8,   falling  among   i  iiy  clot 

were  all  in  rags,  and  my  limbs  so  swollen  as  to  give  me  coutut 
pain,  and  I  had  to  wrap  my  feet  in  rtiwhide  like  the  natives. 

It  was  absolufi'ly  necessary  to  retrace  our  »tep«,  and  after] 
toilsome  journey  I  reached  the  little  town  of  Maecoris,  whence  i 
recruiting  and  obtaining  fresh  horses  I  pushed  on  to  Satitiago, 
pretty  town  of  five  thousand  inliabitants,  eighty  miles  fn)ia  Porto 
Plata.  From  Santiugo  I  traveled  more  than  two  hanr|rc<l  mile*  lo 
different  points  in  the  La  Vega  illstrict.  Having  finij^hod  this  K' 
coonussauce,  I  judged  that  I  Itad  accomplished  the  object  of  aj 
mission,  and  had  examined  the  country. 

Tlic  thiril  day  after  my  iirriv.%1  at  Santiago  1  came  acrosB  •  i 
ber  of  "  Galignani's  Messenger,"  and  read  there  an  account  of 
opening  of  hostilities  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, ; 
the  death  of  my  brother,  killed  while  searching  for  the  body 
Colonel  Cross. 

I  purchased  the  best  horse  to  be  procured,  and  next  day  »et  i 
for  Porto  Plata,  eighty  miles  distant,  which  I  reached  in  eight 
hours,  stopjiing  but  twice  on  the  road  to  refresh  myself  and  b« 

1  arrived  at  Porto  Plata  on  the  llith  of  ,Iun«^  one  «Uy  later  ' 
Uie  time  a]JiK>inted,  having  been  constantly  in  the  saddle  over  i 
of  the  roughest  roads  one  can  imagine,  and  having  averaged 
thirty  miles  a  day,  equal  lo  eight  hundrcil  and  snventy  mi 
at  least  two  hundre<l  and  fifty  miles  of  ii!:t<nirn  w  : 

On  my  return  biime  in  the  Poq)oi*e  from  T  ..     .  ...:a,  I 

a  full  n>f>ort  in  duplicate— one  for  the  State  and  the  other  for 
Nary  1)  '     '     f  these  disappear-  '  ";(.•  der 

mcnts  ]•!  .       I'  of  our  civil  war  : 

During  President  PienV*  Administration,  an  officer  of 
atert  was  «cnt  t>>   '         T  of  Samana  in  (he  frigate  fUritaa  lo 
«aine  into  I'M  a  .  y  for  a  naval  depot  and  iu  capKi^  1 

dafauML 

Jfr.  Jeffcrwin  Davis,  the  ih'"-  l^i.-rn'nry  of  W»'  l-i"-'  «  — - 
lage  view*,  no  donbt  saw  the  -  to  thu  c 

of  fliuih  «  D»  t  as  the  gulf  oi  iiamaaa,  or  Lu  uuy  h^tu 

IV  ■  tmneceuary  now  to  rannLie. 
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Soon  after  the  Southern  Confederacy  assumed  the  form  of  a 
Bvemment,  and  began  to  fit  out  vessels  to  prey  uj>on  our  com- 
e,  we  had  to  prepare  a  set  of  fast  cniisers  to  meet  these  priva- 
s,  for  they  could  scarcoly  be  termed  ships  of  war  ;  and,  as  the 
Iter  was  seizing  our  vessels  in  the  West  Indies,  cruisers  wero 
sent  in  that  direction. 

While  Confe<leratc  vessels  were  allowed  to  obtain  coal  and  pro- 

Laions  in  all  the  West  India  ports  and  to  sail  when  it  suited  their 

(nveuience,  our  ships  met  with  vexations  delays,  and,  if  a  Confed- 

e  vessel  was  in  port,  we  were  not  allowed  to  sail  until  the  enemy 

been  gone  twenty-four  hours,  during  wliich  time  the  latter 

ight  destroy  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  property. 

I  know  how  this  system  worked,  for  I  chased  the  Sumter  in  A 
iw,  old  ship,  for  ten  thousand  miles,  never  being  off  her  track, 
Iways  arriving  in  ]x>rt  a  few  hours  after  her  departure. 

I  not  been  detained  purposiely  at  every  port  but  one  where 
[coaled,  I  should  have  captured  the  Sumter  at  Para,  where  I  ar- 
Ived  twenty  hours  after  she  sailed. 

There  was  a  great  sympathy  everywhere  for  this  Snmter,  due 
robably  to  the  prodigality  with  which  the  officers  threw  money 
l)out,  but  probably  also  it  was  due  to  the  feeling  which  always  ei- 
ta  in  favor  of  the  weaker  party.    This  feeling  was  worth  more  to 
lie  Confederates  than  tons  of  coal  and  miles  of  speed. 
St.  Thomijs  was  the  only  port  in  the  West  Indies  where  we  were 
eived  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Confederates  ;  in  fact,  the  sjin- 
Bcemed  there  to  be  in  our  favor,  if  I  could  judge  by  the 
icrity  with  which  the  necessary  supplies  were  funiished  to  us, 
B&bling  us  to  pursue  the  Sumter  without  loss  of  time. 
The  difficulties  our  ships  encountered  and  the  losses  sustained  by 
'  citizens  in  the  West  Indies  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  the 
bed  st.ntesm.in  who  managed  our  foreign  affairs  during 
war  with  such  consummat*  ability.     After  the  fall  of  the 
afcderacy,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Seward  that  the  island  of  St. 
?ould  be  of  great  value  to  the  United  States  in  time  of 
naval  depot  where  our  vessels  could  procure  co.-il  and  pro- 
visions without  returning  home. 

I  had  the  honor  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Seward,  an<l  ho 
vnsnltf'il  with  m»>  nn  this  subject.     I  pn-pared  the  n<>tH!i«iuiry  chartH 

•'•  information  to  en.ibli' our  Government 

-      ,  -  1  the  island.     When  the  matter  was  ar- 

QgedfMr.  Seward  rcqacetod  mv  to  go  ont  m  a  ship  of  war  and  take 
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possession  of  the  now  t«rritory  on  behalf  of  thi»  ITnitcd  Sutea,  ^ 
that  duty  I  persuaded  him  to  assign  to  Rear-Adniiral  PuInnT. 

Congress  readily  voted  the  money  for  the  purcbaHe,  and,  htA\ 
not  been  for  the  terrible  earthquake  which  occurred  jast  at 
moment  and  put  an  end  to  the  negotiatiuns,  St.  Thomas  and  all 
JL   contiguous  islands  would  have  been  ours. 

Acbniral  Palmer's  flagship  was  driven  on  shore  by  the  mi^ii 
wave  which  rolled  into  the  harbor  of  St.  Thom.aa ;   hou.»( 
thrown  downi,  liillsidcs  rent,  and  the  wharves  submerged  ;  ef 
character  of  the  bottom  of  the  harbor  was  changed  ;  and  it 
eluded  that  St.  Thomas  would  be  of  no  use  to  ns.     Mr. 
therefore,  recedixl  from  the  inchoate  bargain  just  :w  a  man  dodioM 
to  pay  for  a  horFu  which  tumbles  in  a  fit  while  he  is  : 
purchase.     The  Danish  Government  found  no  fault  \\ . 
although  naturally  disappointed  at  not  receiving  the  money,  wh9 
was  of  more  v.aluo  to  them  than  tl"  ■    '  '  riy. 

Shortly  afterward  the  Swedish  <  ^  I  to  the  Cott 

States  the  isiland  of  St.  Dartholometv,  about  a  huDiln'<(]  ni!l««  to  I 
windward  of  St.  Tliomas,  almost  as  a  free  gift,  with  the 
that  a  few  "Id  pcnxioners  should  be  supported  <iuring  th«ir 
After  a  full  in(juiry  Mr.  Seward  declined  the  offer.     St.  Uartlio 
mew  has  no  ports,  and  vessels  lying  in  the  open  roadstoad  ooaU  j 
easily  destroyed  by  ships  lying  off  the  islands 

Mr.  Seward  was,  however,  bent  upon  obtaining  in   the 
Indies  a  port  of  refuge  for  our  ships  of  war  and  incrchant  ve 
and  of  all  harbors  in  that  quarter  the  gnlf  of  Samana  appcantd 
Imj  in  every  respect  the  nio«t  «'T    ' "  '<  >r  the  purpow.    It  i 

mands  the  Mona  PaMage,  thro  American  and  En 

conunerce  passes  on  its  way  to  the  Caribbeao  Sea,  Uotidanu,  coati 
of  Mexico,  etc.  The  gulf  and  its  barbotv  are  perfectly  healtkji 
with  north  win<lN  and  sea>brM>zw  tbo  yoar  roand.  Thvn  if  ««  cmsld 
obtain  '■ 

considi'i 

ade  of  the  golf. 
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.  cash.     A  few  miantes  aft«r  leaving  the  dock  tho  pilot  ran  the 
.  and  fast  on  an  oyBt«r-baiik  ;  the  wind  came  out  utrongl] 
north,  and  in  a  few  hours  a  man  conid  walk  all  around ' 
I  therefore   telegraphed   for    the  IT.  S.  stvamcr   I>on,  into 
my   passengers   were   transfi-rred,  .-ind    we   got   ali)ng  well , 
until  ofiF  Cape  Ilatteras  ;  then>  we  eucountereil  a  torrific  g«l<v| 
which  tore  the  ship  almost  to  pieces  and  blew  one  of  her  nuuits  ov 
be  side,  where  the  iron  rigging  foaling  the  pro]>eUer  rendered  tb«i 
}on  almost  a  WTeck.     We    managed  to  got    back   to    HtmplOllj 
ioads,  and,  meeting  the  Gettrsbiirg  coming  down  the  bay,  Mr.  [ 
eward  and  myself  again  embarked  in  her  ;  and,  after  a  series  of 
baps  sufficient  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  the  most  enthusiastic  dip- 
it,  we  cast  anchor  off  the  city  of  San  Dominga 
We  at  once  opened  negotiation*  with   the  Dominican  Buthori- 
ies,  giving  them  to  understand  that  we  had  gold  enough  on  board 
redeem  all  their  elastic  currency.    We  told  them  that  we  wanted 
lie  gulf  of  Samana,  including  evcrj-  harbor  and  all  the  isthmus, 
rJtb  such  rights  in  the  adjacent  country  as  would  insure  the  United 
ite«  against  any  interference  from  the  Dominican  (tovemment, 
fact,  we  wanted  all  the  Domuiicans  were  willing  to  let  M»  hare. 
'.  am  sorry  to  say  that  our  mission  was  unsuoeos&ful,  though  we 
treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy  ;  and,  when  we  shook  the 
Post  of  the  island  off  our  feet  and  departed,  tears  stood  in  the  eyes  j 
the  administration  at  the  thought  of  wo  much  sjiccie  being  eai^ 
Jed  away  which  ought  to  have  belongrd  to  them. 

The  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  success  seemed  to  be  the  fact 
lat  the  Government  of  San  Domingo  had  just  eraergetl  from  a 
evolution,  and  a  powerful  party  in  the  country  w!»s  bitterly  hoittilo 
it.  There  were  still  many  predatory  bands  tlwit  ha<l  not  laid 
lown  their  arms  ;  therefore  the  Dominican  Government,  although 
eatly  in  need  of  money,  and  desirous  to  have  ns  for  neighlxtra, 
id  not  dare  to  at-ccpt  our  proposition.  We  had  no  authority  to 
bffer  the  Govemnieiil  protection  from  foreign  or  domestic  violence, 
id  <«  c  could  advance  no  money  until  the  territory  of  Sumana  wa4  J 
over  absolutely  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Seward,  senior, 
t  greatly  disappointed,  but  never  gave  up  the  hope  of  linally  ] 
rompli«hing  his  purpose. 
In  his  project  of  acquiring  territory  in  the  West  Indioa  he  ' 
ly  Bostained  by  many  of  his  old  coUeaguea  in  tlie  Senate,  to 
rhom,  no  doubt,  he  had  <       ■'    •      •  TV        "Mr      '    uner, 

rbo  so  opj>o»ed  the  Sun    I  .      .  i  .  afh 
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proved  Mr.  Seward's  plan.  Other  statesmen,  too,  who  had  faro 
tiie  pnrcbaso  of  St.  Tliomas,  Samana,  and  Alaska,  tmdw  tb*  laad  of 
Mr.  Seward,  afterward  took  opposite  ground,  for  reMooa  wbacli 
were  doubtless  satisfactory  to  themselves. 

President  Grant  was  not  «low  in  following  Mr.  Seward's  init 
tive,  and  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  possession  of  the  gttlf  of  I 
He  fully  understood  its  valae  as  a  naval  and  militarj  rtatioo,  i 
earnestly  desired  its  acquisition  ;  besides,  the  President  of  tho  Do- 
minican Republic  had  laid  before  oar  AdminiMtration  the  advaotagw 
such  a  cession  of  territory  would  be  not  only  to  the  United  States 
but  to  his  own  country,  which  sadly  needed  monej,  and  had  no  par- 
ticular use  for  Samana. 

My  readers  will  doubtless  recollect  the  bitter  oppociUoii  Ptbb- 
dent  Grant  encountered  in  his  patriotic  desire  to  secure  for  this 
country  a  cession  of  territory  that  would  be  invalnablo  to  aa  in  caaa 
of  war  with  a  naval  power,  an  opposition  that  could  not  be  jostifisd 
on  reasonable  grounds,  but  was  to  the  last  degree  onwise,  as*  fnin 
my  knowledge  of  the  island  and  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants,  I  am 
certain  that  it  must  nccwsarily  become  in  the  fotore  a  territory  of 
the  United  States,  unless,  in  contempt  of  the  Monroe  i 
suffer  it  to  fall  into  the  clutches  of  some  European  power. 

I  have  merely  glanced  at  wliat  ought  to  bo  a 
ject  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.     A  detailod  aceoont  i 
climate,  resources,  exports,  natural  history,  etc,  of  San  Domtnn 
would  set  young  America  to  thinking  on  the  matter  of  aoquirtng  i 
foothold  in  the  gulf  of  Samana. 

Dati0  D.  Pobtss. 
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SACRED  BOOKS  OF  THE  EAST. 


In  order  to  have  a  solid  foundation  for  a  comparative  study  of 
the  religions  of  the  East,  we  must  liave,  before  all  things,  complete 
and  thoroughly  faithful  translations  of  their  sacred  books.  Extracts 
wUl  no  longer  suffice.  We  do  not  know  Germany,  if  we  know  the 
Rhine;  nor  Rome,  when  we  have  admired  St.  Peter's.  No  one  who 
collects  and  publishes  such  extracts  can  resist,  no  one  at  all  events, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  resisted  the  temptation  of  giving  what  is 
beautiful,  or  it  may  be  what  is  strange  and  startling,  and  leaving 
out  what  is  commonplace,  tedious,  or  it  may  be  repulsive,  or  lastly, 
what  is  difficult  to  construe  and  to  understand.  We  must  face  the 
problem  in  itd  completeness,  and  I  confess  it  has  been  for  many 
years  a  problem  to  me,  ay,  and  to  a  great  extent  is  bo  still,  how 
the  sacred  books  of  the  East  should,  by  the  side  of  so  much  that  is 
fresh,  natural,  simple,  beautiful,  and  true,  contain  so  much  that  is 
not  only  unmeaning,  artificial,  and  silly,  but  hideous  and  repellent. 
This  is  a  fact,  and  must  be  accounted  for  in  some  way  or  other. 

To  some  minds  this  problem  may  seem  to  be  no  problem  at  all. 
To  tliose,  and  I  do  not  speak  of  Christians  only,  who  look  upon  the 
sacred  books  of  all  religions  except  their  own  as  necessarily  the  out- 
come of  human  or  superhuman  ignorance  .and  depravity,  the  mixed 
nature  of  their  contents  may  seein  to  be  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be, 
wliai  they  expected  it  would  be.  But  there  are  other  and  more  rev- 
erent minds  who  can  feel  a  divine  afflatus  in  the  8a*red  books,  not 
only  of  their  own,  but  of  other  religion*  al»o,  and  to  them  the  mixed 
character  of  some  of  the  ancient  sacred  (janonn  must  always  b«  ex- 
tremely peq)lexing. 

I  can  account  for  it  to  a  certain  extent,  thongh  not  entirely  to 
my  ov^^l  satisf.iction.  Mort  of  the  ancient  sacred  books  have  been 
luinded  down  by  oral  tradition  for  many  generations  before  they 
were  cuiwignvd  to  writing.     In  tax  age  when  thvro  was  nothing  cor- 
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respondmg  to  what  wc  call  literature,  ever)'  taying,  ev«rj"  pro< 
every  storj-  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  received  very 
kuid  of  hallowed  char.t<Mer.    Thoy  became  sacred  licirloonu;  i 
because  they  came  from  an  unknown  sotirce,  from  a  distant 
There  was  a  stage  in  the  development  of  human  society  wbra 
distance  that  separated  the  living  generation  from  their  gnai, 
thers  or  great-grandfathers  was,  as  yet,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  ( 
ception  of  eternity,  and  when  the  name  of  grandfather  and 
grandfather  seemed  the  nearest  expression  of  (iod.*     Hence,  wl 
had  been  said  by  these  half-human,  half-divine  ancestont,  if  it 
preserved  at  all,  was  soon  looked  upon  as  a  more  than  hiunanj 
ance.     It  was  received  with  reverence,  it  was  never  qucstionc 
criticised. 

Some  of  these  ancient  sayings  wore  j)rc»cTvcil  becan^ie  thoy' 
BO  true  and  so  striking  that  they  could  not  be  forgotten, 
contained  eternal  truths,  expressed  for  the  first  time  in  haman 
guage.  Of  such  oracles  of  truth  it  was  said  in  India  that  they 
been  heard,  #ruta,  and  from  it  arose  the  word  <rruti,  the  rvcog 
term  for  di>'ine  revelation  in  Sanskrit. 

But  besides  such  utterances  which  had  a  vitality  of  Ihrir  oi 
strong  enough  to  defy  the  power  of  time,  there  were  othcn  ' 
might  have  stnick  the  minds  of  the  listeners  with  great  foree 
the  peculiar  circiimsitances  that  evoked  them,  but  which,  wbra 
circumstances  were  forgotten,  became  trivial  and  nlm<»t  unintel 
gible.     A  few  verses  sung  by  warriors  on  the  eve  of  a  great  i 
would,  if  that  battle  proved  victorious,  assume  a  charm  quit 
pendent  of  their  poetic  merit,     Tlicy  would  l>e  rt'peated  in 
ory  of  the  heroes  who  con(jucre<l,  ;ind  of  the  go«ls  whv 
victory.     But  when  the  heroes,  and  tlie  gods,  and  Ihv  victory  whl 
they  gained  were  forgotten,  the  song  of  victory  and  tha 
would  often  survive  as  a  relic  of  the  pa«t,  though  almost 
gible  to  later  generations. 

Even  a  single  ceremonial  act,  performed  at  tV  a  fa 

or  an  inundation,  .'ind  apparently  attende<I  with  :i  ml 

miraculous  success,  might  often  be  prcser\'ed  in  lij 

of  a  family  or  a  tribe  with  a  8U))cntiliuas  awv  ii..... . 

undcntanding.     It  might  bo  rppratcd  fur  Mnn  time  on  aimii 
•aergeDmes,  till  when  it  had  failed  again  and  agn'  'on 

M  •  mpcntitious  custom  in  the  memory  of  pri«ii( 

■  nubnp  Catlaway, "  Cakuluakulu,  or  Uw  TradliiaM  of  QtmUkm,  m  i 
Ih4  A""t"'"  and  other  Trib«*  of  Soatk  XiAat,"  p.  T. 
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Further,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  in  ancient  as  in  mod- 
em times,  the  utterances  of  men  who  had  once  gained  a  certain  pres- 
tige would  often  receive  attention  far  beyond  their  merits,  so  that 
in  many  a  family  or  tribe  the  sayings  and  teachings  of  one  man, 
who  had  once  in  his  youth  or  manhood  uttered  words  of  inspired 
wisdom,  would  all  be  handed  <lown  together,  without  any  attempt 
to  separate  the  grain  from  the  chaff. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  though  oral  tradition,  when  once 
brought  under  proper  discipline,  is  a  most  faithful  guardian,  it  is 
Dot  without  its  dangers  in  its  incipient  stages.  Many  a  word  maj  1 
have  been  iniaundcrstood,  many  a  sentence  confused,  as  it  was  told 
by  father  to  sou,  before  it  became  fixed  in  the  tradition  of  a  village 
community,  and  then  resisted  by  ita  very  sacredness  all  attempts  at 
emendation. 

Lastly,  we  must  remember  that  those  who  handed  down  the  an- 
cestral treasures  of  ancient  wisdom  would  often  feel  inclined  to 
adfl  what  seemed  useful  to  themselves,  and  what  they  knew  could 
be  preserved  in  one  way  only,  namely,  if  it  was  allowed  to  form 
part  of  the  tradition  that  had  to  be  handed  down,  as  a  sacred  tnist, 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  priestly  influence  was  at  work, 
even  before  there  were  priests  by  profession,  and,  when  the  priest- 
Lhood  had  once  become  professional,  its  influence  may  account  for 
^inuch  that  would  otherwise  seem  inexplicable  in  the  sacred  codes 
of  the  ancient  world. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  considerations  which  may  help  to  explain 
how,  mixed  up  with  real  treasures  of  thought,  we  meet  in  the  sacred 
books  with  so  many  ])as«i.igc8  and  whole  chapters  which  either  never 
had  any  life  or  meaning  at  all,  or,  if  they  had,  have,  in  the  form  in 
which  they  have  come  down  to  us,  completely  lost  it.  We  mnst 
try  t     '  •'  what  the  Old  Testament  would  have  been,  if  it  had 

not  )>'  ,    distinct  from  the  Talmud  ;  or  the  New  Testament,  if 

it  liad  been  mixed  up,  not  only  with  the  spurious  gospels,  but  with 
T'  -  rds  of  the  wranglings  of  the  early  councils,  if  we  wish  to 
I  ;id,  to  soniii  extent  at  least,  the  wild  confusion  of  sublime 

truth  with  vulg.ir  stupidity  that  meets  us  in  the  pages  of  the  Veda, 
the  Avi'-st.o,  and  the  TVipi^aka.  Thv  idea  of  keeping  the  original 
and  genuine  tradition  separate  from  apocryphal  a<^eretions  wits  an 
of  later  growth,  that  could  spring  up  only  after  the  earlier 
adoncy  of  prewrv-ing  whjitcver  could  be  preserved  of  sacred  or 
hklf-siicrvd  lore  had  done  itn  work,  and  wrought  it«  own  deetrnc- 
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In  using,  what  may  Bec-iu  to  some  of  my  fdloir  workers,  t1 
very  strong  and  almost  irreverent  language  with  re^iard  to  tbr 
cient  sacred  books  of  the  East,  I  havr  ii 

aUoWTUice  for  that  very  important  \i\\'  _  whi 

doubt,  renders  it  very  difficult  for  a  WeHtcm  ob»«nr(r  to  s«e  tbin 
and  thoughts  under  exactly  tlic  same  angle  and  iu  the  same  Ughi  i 
they  would  appear  to  an  Eastern  eye.     There  are  Western  expr 
sions  which  offend  Ea»<tem  taiite  as  much  as  Eastern  expreadoaa  are 
apt  to  offend  Western  taste.     A  symphony  of  Beethoven's 
be  mere  noise  to  an  Indian  ear,  an  Indian  SangSta  seems  to  lu  mH 
out  melody,  harmony,  or  rhythm.     All  thtii  I  f n  I ' 
making  every  allowance  for  national  taste  aud  tri 
fidentiy  appeal  to  the  best  Oriental  scholars,  who  have  not  ent 
forgotten  that  there  is  a  world  outside  the  four  walls  of  their  stad 
whether  they  think  that  my  condemnation  is  too  severe,  or  ll 
Eastern  nations  themselves  would  tolerate,  lu  any  of  their  ola 
literary  compositions,  such  violatious  of  the  simplest  rules  of 
as  they  have  accustomed  themselves  to  tolerate,  If  not  to  admire,  in 
their  sacred  books. 

But  then  it  mighty  no  doubt,  be  objected  that  books  of  such  < 
character  hardly  deserve  the  honor  of  being  traaalated  into  Eogl 
that  the  sooner  they  are  forgotten  the  better.  Snob  wpinioiia  havi^ 
of  late  been  freely  expressed  by  some  eminent  writcra^  and  anp- 
ported  by  arguments  worthy  of  the  Caliph  Omar  himself.  la  Uteaa 
da)'B  of  anthropological  rosenrch,  when  no  custom  Is  too  disgoiting 
to  be  reoorde<l,  no  ruli«s  of  intermarriage  tt>o  complicated  to  b«  db* 
entangled,  it  may  seem  strange  that  the  few  genuine  relic*  of  ao* 
cieut  religion  nhieh,  as  by  a  miracle,  have  been  preserved  to 
should  thus  have  been  judged  from  a  purely  Ksthetic,  and  not 
an  historical  point  of  view.     Tliere  wr«  in 

days  of  Sir  W.  Jones  and  Colebrookc.     i  imi 

oonsidercd  "the  Yedas  as  too  voluminous  for  a  complete  trmn«Iali^ 
of  the  whole,"  adding  that  "what they contn'  ' '  '      lly  rewa 

the  labor  of  ttie  reader,  much  less  that  of  -"* 

former  went  still  further  in  the  condemnation  w 
on  Anquetil   Duporron's  translation  of  the  Ziii..  ..■. -.^. 
Joooa,  we  must  romembcr,  was  not  only  a  suhoLkr,  l>ut  also  a 
of  taat«,  and  the  man  of  taste  sometimes  gained  a  vir4or]r  ovisr 
Nbolar.     His  controvcrMv  with  Ani)Ui?tn  Piiperron.  the  dis 


*  Uidebniuka'i  " MltwltansDM Utkjs"  1873,  rul  U,  |i.  Vii 
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_of  the  Zend-aveeta,  is  well  known.     It  was  carried  on  by  Sir  W. 
Fones  apparently  with  great  success,  and  yet  in  the  end  the  victor 
proved  to  be  the  vanquished.     It  was  easy,  no  doubt,  to  pick 
from  Anquetil  Duperron's  translation  of  the  sacred  writings  of 
sroaster  hundreds  of  passages  which  were,  or  seemed  to  be,  utter- 
unmeaning  or  absurd.     This  arose  partly,  but  partly  only,  from 
lie  imperfections  of  the  translation.     Much,  however,  of  what  Sir 
Jones  represented  as  ridicnlons,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  Zo- 
jastcr,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  being  translated,  forms  an  in- 
egral  part  of  the  sacred  code  of  the  Zoroastrians.    Sir  W.  Jones 
liles  at  those  who  "  think  obscurity  sublime  and  venerable,  like 
ftt  of  ancient  cloisters  and  temples,  shedding,"  as  Milton  cxpreeaee 
It,  "  a  dim  religious  light."  * 

The  sacred  code  of  Zoroaster  or  of  any  other  of  the  founders  of 
eligions  may  appear  to  us  to  bo  full  of  alwurdities,  or  may  in  fact 
eally  be  so,  and  it  may  yet  be  the  duty  of  the  scholar  to  publish,  to 
ranslate,  and  carefully  to  examine  those  codes  as  memorials  of  the 
aa  the  only  trustworthy  documents  in  which  to  study  the 
}wth  and  decay  of  religion.    It  does  not  answer  to  say  that  if 
master  was  what  we  believe  him  to  have  been,  a  wise  man,  in 
'  sense  of  the  word,  he  could  not  have  written  the  rtibbish  which 
fSnd  in  the  Aveetsu     If  wc  are  once  satisfied  that  the  text  of  the 
Lvi'sta,  or  the  Veda,  or  the  TripKaka  is  old  and  genuine,  and  that 
lest  formed  the  foundation  on  which,  during  many  centuries, 
religious  belief  of  millions  of  human  beings  was  based,  it  becomes 
Br  duty,  both  as  historians  and  philosophers,  to  study  these  books,  to 
to  miderstand  how  they  could  have  arisen,  and  how  they  could 
re  exercised  for  ages  an  influence  over  human  beings  who  in  all 
Iher  respects  were  not  inferior  to  ourselves,  nay,  whom  we  aro 
ecustomed  to  look  np  to  on  many  points  as  patterns  of  wisdom,  of 
irtue,  and  of  taste. 

Accurate,  complete,  and  unembellished  versions  alone  will  enable 
Istorians  and  philosophers  to  form  a  true  and  just  estimate  of  the 
ftl  development  of  early  religious  thought,  so  far  as  wc  can  still 
~g«in  '■  !  it  in  the  literarj'  t         '     •■  which  the  highest  human 

or  s\'  (•  authority  has  bc^  ipfd  by  the  followers  of  the 

graat  religionB  of  antiquity.     It  often  reqninw  an  effort  to  spoil  a 
boKiii^  '  '         ''    1    words  whifili  might  so  easily  be  sup- 

{irwiii  in  thi!  original,  nud  must  be  taken  into 

aooofiot  quite  aa  much  aa  the  pointed  ears  in  the  beautiful  Faun  of 
•  ar  W.  Jonet't  «  Worin,"  toL  ir.,  p.  US. 
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the  Capitol.  We  want  to  know  the  ancient  religions  rach  aa  th« 
really  were,  not  such  as  we  wish  they  should  have  been.  We 
to  know,  not  their  wisdom  only,  but  their  folly  aUo  ;  ami,  while 
must  learn  to  look  up  to  their  highest  points  when;  they  seem  i 
rise  nearer  to  heaven  than  anything  we  were  aeqaninted 
before,  we  most  not  shrink  from  looking  down  into  tb«ir  tXtr\ 
tracts,  their  dark  abysses,  their  muddy  moraines,  in  order  to  com' 
preheud  both  the  height  and  the  depth  of  the  human  mind  in  ita 
searchings  after  the  Infinite. 

There  are  philosophers  who  have  accustomed  themsclvv«  to  look 
upon  religions  as  things  that  can  be  studied  as  t1 
manners  and  customs  of  savage  tribes,  by  glancing  :u 
ing  accounts  of  travelers  or  missionaries,  and  then  classing 
religion  under  such  wide  categories  as  fetichism.  -    '-  "'^  iifm, 
theism,  and  the  rest.     That  is  not  the  case.     Tr:i  .itniA^I 

said,  can  do  much,  but  they  can  never  take  the  place  of  tlie  originalji, 
and  if  the  originals  require  not  only  to  be  read,  but  to  be  read  again 
and  again,  translations  of  sacred  books  require  to  be  studied  with 
much  greater  care,  l>efore  we  cau  hope  to  gain  a  real  ondentaiMliBg 
of  the  intentions  of  their  authors  or  venture  on  general  aaserUoii 

Such  general  assertions,  if  once  made,  are  diflicult  to  extii 
It  has  been  stated,  for  instance,  that  *'  the  religious  i      '         r  ian\ 
wanting  altogether  in  the  hynins  of  the  Ki^-veda,"  in.  iinp 

tant  conclusions  have  been  based  on  thb  supposed  fact.  Yet 
gradual  growth  of  the  conce]>t  of  guilt  is  one  of  the  most  int 
lag  Imsohs  which  certain  paAxages  of  theKO  ancient  hymns  can 
us.*  It  has  been  asMrled  th.tt  in  the  Rig-redii  Agni,  fir 
adored  essentially  as  earthly  sacrificial  fire,  and  not  aa  an  elc 
force.  How  greatly  such  an  assertion  has  to  be  qualified,  may  I 
seon  from  a  mora  careful  examination  of  the  translations  of 
V©dic  hj-mns  now  nocessible.f  In  many  parts  of  the  Aresta 
fire  is  no  doubt  spoken  of  with  great  reverence,  but  thote  who  sp^ak 
of  the  Zoroastriaus  aa  fire-worshipers  should  know  that  the  tni« 
followers  of  Zoroaster  abhor  that  very  name.  Again,  th«>i 
certainly  many  pa»apr«  in  the  Vedic  writings  which  pr 
promiscuous  oommnnicution  of  the  Veda  ;  but  those  wli> 
that  the  Brahmaua,  like  Roman  Catholic  priestly  kwp  tli<  r 

■  M.  If ,  "ttUtoi7orAi>dint9uukritIit€ml]iTe,"»coaad*41tlao,liaa,  |k.»40,l 
(  LudwUc,  »  Ug.Tcda,  ttbenotit,"  roL  U).,  p.  SSI,  mq.    Matr,  "teMfcrit  T« 
vol.  ▼.,  |«.  ItO,  «y.    Ob  tb»  tator  gnmtii  of  .4^01,  m  •  ratj  mttA  tmmj  bj 
m  TootaUaagta  dcs  WahthUmta,"  l«7fl. 
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okfl  from  the  people,  must  have  forgotten  the  many  passages  in 
ie  Bnihmanaa,  the  Sfltras,  and  even  in  the  Laws  of  Mann,  where 
be  duty  of  learning  the  Voda  by  heart  is  inculcated  for  every 
Jrihmana,  Kshatriya,  Vai«ya,  that  is,  for  every  man  except  a 
^Adrx 

Tliese  are  a  few  specimens  only  to  show  how  dangerous  it  is  to 

eneralize  even  where  there  exist  complete  translations  of  certain 

cred  books.     It  is  far  easier  to  misapprehend,  or  even  totally  to 

lisunderstand  a  translation  than  the  original,  and  it  should  not  be 

apposed,  because  a  sentence  or  a  whole  chapter  seems  at  first  sight 

jtiinlelligible  in  a  translation,  that  therefore  it  is  indeed  devoid  of 

all  meaning. 

AVhat  can  be  more  peq)loxing  than  the  beginning  of  the  KTxim- 
logya-upaniahad?     "Let  a  man  meditate,"  we  read,  or,  as  others 
nslate  it,  "  Let  a  man  worship  the  syllable  Om."    It  may  seem 
le  at  first  sight  to  elicit  any  definite  meaning  from  these 
1  from  much  that  follows  after.    But  it  would  be  a  mistake, 
levertheless,  to  conclude  that  we  have  here  only  vox  et  prceterea 
'Ml,    Meditation  on  the  syllable  Om  consisted  in  a  long-continued 
ppetition  of  that  syllable  with  a  view  of  drawing  the  thoughts  away 
rom  .tII  other  subjects,  and  thus  concentrating  them  on  some  higher 
Sbjcct  of  thought  of  which  that  syllable  was  made  to  be  the  sym- 
bol.    This  concentration  of  thought,  ekagratA  or  one-pointedncss, 
the  Hindoos  called  it,  is  something  to  us  almost  unknown.     Our 
ids  are  like  kaleidoscopes  of  thoughts  in  constant  motion,  and  to 
int  our  mental  eyes  to  everything  else,  while  dwelling  on  one 
bought  only,  has  become  to  most  of  us  almost  as  impossible  as  to 
pprehend  one  musical  note  without  harmonics.     With  the  life  we 
leading  now,  with  telegrams,  letters,  newspapers,  reviews,  pam- 
ilcts,  and  books  ever  breaking  in  upon  us,  it  has  become  impossi- 
Ic,  or  almost  impossible,  ever  to  arrive  at  that  intensity  of  thought 
rhich  the  Hindoos  meant  byekigratd,  and  the  attainment  of  which 
ran  to  them  the  tine  qua  non  of  all  philosophical  and  religious 
{teculation.     The  loss  mny  not  be  altogether  on  oar  side,  yet  n  loss 
is, and  if  we  see  the  Iliiidixis  even  in  their  comparativrlv  monoto- 
3UH  life,  adopting  all  kin<is  of  contrivances  in  order  to  anstst  them 
drawing  away  their  thoughts  from  all   disturbing  impressions 
sd  to  fix  them  on  one  wbjecl  only,  we  must  not  bo  siatisfied  with 
Billing  at  their  simplicity,  bat  try  to  appreciatv  tbo  object  thoy 
bad  ui  view. 

Wh(  n  1) y  me-onw  r.f  repeating  the  syllable  Om.  uhifh  nriginally 
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aeems  to  have  meant  "  that "  or  "  yee,"  they  had  arrhred  at  i 
degree  of  menta]  tranquillity,  the  question  aroac  wiiat  was  naaiii  \ 
this  Om,  and  to  this  question  the  most  various  anirw«T«  yrvrv  jfjn 
according  as  the  mind  was  to  be  led  up  to  higher  and  higher  ubjc 
Thus  in  one  passage  we  arc  told  at  €r8t  that  Om  is  the  begin 
of  the  Veda,  or,  as  we  have  to  deal  with  an  Upsuiishad  of  the  ! 
veda,  the  beginning  of  the  8am.i-veda,  so  that  he  who  meditates  i 
Om  may  be  supposed  to  be  meditating  on  the  whole  of  the  SAiiUk> 
veda.     But  that  is  n>>t  Vi.    Om  is  saiJ  to  be  the  eaaene*  of  Uw 

Sdraa-veda,  which,  ti'  >Kt  entirely  taken  from  the  IU|^Teda, 

may  itself  be  called  the  essence  of  the  Rig-vcda,     And  more  tkaa 
tliat.     The  Rig-veda  stands  for  all  speech,  the  SAmo-vedA  for 
breath  or  life,  so  that  Om  may  be  conceived  again  as  the  nymboll 
all  speech  and  all  life.     Om  thus  becomes  the  name,  not  only  of 
our  physical  and  mental  powers,  but  especially  of  the  living 
pie,  the  Prdna  or  spirit.     This  is  explained  by  the  parable  in  ' 
second  kha/u/o,  while  in  the  third  kha/if/a    '    '       '  '       "  '  '  n  ul 
identified  ^nth  the  spirit  in  the  sun.     He  :  At 

on  Om,  meditates  on  the  spirit  in  man  as  identical  with  the  spirit 
natnre,  or  in  the  sun,  and  thns  the  lesson  that  is  meant  to  be  tan 
in  the  beginning  of  the  JSTi&ndogyn-npanishad  is  really  this, ' 
none  of  the  Vedas  with  their  sacrifices  and  cerumonies  could  ( 
secure  the  salvation  of  the  worshiper — i.  e.,  that  saonid  works 
formed  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Yedas  are  of  no  avail  in  I 
end,  bat  that  meditation  on  Om  alone,  or  that  knowledge  of 
is  meant  by  Om  alone,  can  procure  tme  salvation  or  tnte 
tality.  Thus  the  paptl  is  led  on  stop  by  step  to  what  is  the  highait 
object  of  tlie  Upaniithnd.* — viz.,  the  recognition  of  the  svlf  in  maa 
aa  identical  with  the  Highest  Self  or  Brahman.  The 
are  t»  lead  up  to  that  highest  conception  of  the  universe, 
joctive  and  objective,  arc  no  donbt  mixed  up  with  moch 
superstitions  and  absurd ;  still  the  main  object  is  oemr  tost 
uf.    Thnw,  when  we  come  to  th<  khamfa,  the 

though  it  begins  with  Om  or  tbt  i.  ends  with  tb«  ( 

of  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  though  the  final  ansn 
that  Om  means  etbsr  (4ki«a),  and  that  etbeir  is  the  origin^ 
things — may  still  sotud  to  us  more  physical  than  nelaph] 
tha  description  given  of  ether  or  OkiUa  shows  that  more  is  i 
it  than  tlie  |ihysica]  ether,  and  that  ether  is  in  fact  one  of  the  | 
and  less  perfect  names  of  the  Infinite,  of  Brahman,  the  univ 
Ttiia,  at  ioast,  is  tb«  hason  which  the  Brahmaaa  thansalTcs  i 


disenaaia^ 
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1  chapter  ;  •  and  if  we  look  at  the  ancient  language  of  tlie  ITpani- 

k  as  representing  mere  attempts  at  finding  expreHi^ion  for  what 

'  langnage  coold  hardly  express  as  yet,  we  shall  I  think  be  less 

to  disagree  with  the  interpretation  put  on  those  ancient 

aeles  by  the  later  Vedinta  philosophers,  f  or,  at  all  events,  hesi- 

^  before  we  reject  wliat  is  difficult  to  interpret,  as  altogether 

roid  of  meaning. 

This  is  but  one  instance  to  show  that,  even  behind  the  fantiistic 
and  whimsical  phraseology  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos 
and  other  Eastern  nations,  there  may  be  sometimes  aspirations  after 
fnitli  which  deserve  careful  consideration  from  the  student  of  the 
^^yrliological  development  and  the  historical  growth  of  early  reli- 
^ous  thought,  and  that,  after  careful  sifting,  treasures  may  be  found 
what  at  first  we  may  feel  incline<l  to  throw  away  as  utterly 
worthless. 


Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  a  text,  three  thousand  years  old,  or, 
even  if  of  more  modem  date,  still  widely  distant  from  our  own 
iiere  of  thought,  can  be  translated  in  the  same  manner  as  a  book 
ritt^n  a  few  years  ago  in  French  or  German.  Those  who  know 
enoh  and  German  well  enough,  know  how  difficult,  nay,  how  im- 
sihle  it  sometimes  is,  to  render  justice  to  certain  touches  of  ge- 
ls which  the  true  artist  knows  how  to  give  to  a  sentence.  Many 
jets  have  translated  Heine  into  English  or  Tennyson  into  German, 
ny  painters  have  copied  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  or  the  so-called 
portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci.  But  the  greater  the  excellence  of  these 
'^,  the  more  frank  has  been  their  avowal  that  the  original 
their  reach.  And  what  is  a  translation  of  modern  German 
In  modern  English  compared  with  a  translation  of  ancient  Sanskrit 
'  Zt-iid  or  Chinese  into  any  modem  language  ?  It  is  an  ondertak- 
which,  from  its  very  nature,  admits  of  the  most  partial  sucoess 
iiy;  and  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ancient  language,  so 
from  facilitating  the  task  of  the  translator,  renders  it  only  more 
hopeless.  Modem  words  are  round,  ancient  words  are  square,  and 
wc  may  as  well  hope  to  solve  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  as  to  ex- 


•  T! 
AToaO'l  ' 

Ami  ihp  cUuir  irtiieli  Is  » 
heut  1*  nronlprOBRnt  uul 
I  onehaogiailili}  liapplooia."- 
\  Of.  Voa&DU-(<Uiu  L,  1,  22. 


iiJiniaD  \i  the  ttiac  tta  thi!  riber  which  U 

i  lu  is  the  same  a«  the  ether  whk-h  is  within 

-  the  otlirr  within  tin-  hcnrt.     Thnt  ether  In 

'•-■^.     lie  who  knows  ihli  obluiu  uiutu|irv*eDt 

<  A'A.  Up.  ilL,  IS,  ?.».) 
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press  adequately  the  ancient  thoughts  of  the  Veda  in  modem  So|^ 
lish. 

Wo  must  not  expect,  therefore',  that  a  translation  of  tho  ««crod 
books  of  the  ancients  can  ever  be  more  than  an  approximattoa 
our  language  to  theirs,  of  our  thoughts  to  theirs.  The  ti 
however,  if  he  has  once  gaineil  the  conviction  that  it  is  iin 
to  translate  old  thought  into  modern  speech,  without  doing 
violence  either  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  will  hardly  hesitate  in 
choice  between  two  evils.  He  will  prefer  to  do  some  vioU'tii 
language  rather  than  to  misrepresent  old  thoughts,  by  clothing 
in  words  which  do  not  fit  them.  If,  therefore,  the  reader  finds  aotiie 
of  these  translations  rather  rugged,  if  he  meets  with  cxprosaioas 
which  sound  foreign,  with  combinations  of  nouns  and  adjecti 
such  as  he  has  never  seen  before,  with  sentences  that  swin  too 
or  too  abnipt,  let  him  feel  sure  that  the  translator  has  had  lo 
with  a  choice  of  evils,  and  that,  when  the  choice  lay  betwc 
ficing  idiom  or  truth,  he  has  chosen  the  smaller  evil  of  flip 

I  shall  give  one  instance  only.    One  of  the  most  important 
in  the  ancient  philosophy  of  the  Brahmans  is  Atman,  num. 
Atmft.     It  is  rendered  in  our  diction.aries  by  "  breath,  soul,  tho 
oiple  of  life  and  sensation,  the  individual  soul,  the  self,  the  abM: 
individual,  self,  one's  self,  the  reflexive  pronoun,  tho  natural 
perament  or  disposition,  essence,  nature,  ch.iractor,  pex'ultarity, 
person  or  the  whole  body,  the  body,  the  undiTstaudiug,  in 
the  mind,  the  faculty  of  thought  and  reason,  the  thinking  facnli 
the  highest  principle  of  life,  Brahma,  the  supreme  deity  or  •onl 
the  universe,  care,  effort,  pains,  firmness,  the  son,  tire,  wind, 
son." 

Tliis  will  give  claMical  soliolan  an  idea  of  tbn  ohanttc  Btat^i 
which,  thanks  to  the  excellent  work  done  1 
others,  Sanskrit  lexicology  is  only  just   «.;... 
meanings  here  mentioned  ought  certainly  not  rilMMJ  toj 

man.     It  ncviT  mean*,  for  instance,  the  nti'"  •  <ji 

ever  by  ifsrlf  l>o  translated  by  i«iin,  tire,  wii 
But,  after  deducting  such   surplusage,  there  stUl  rttnaio  a  la 
variety  of  meanings,  which  may,  under  certain  circumatam 
■■rribed  to  fitman. 

When  fttman  occurs  in  \\\<  \\  trvctiaea, rm'H  at  tho 

shadd  and  the  Vediknta  systcu^  is  based  oo  tbem,  it  li 

ally  Ut-n  translated  by  soul,  mind,  or  npiirit.     I  tried  mys**! 
one  or  other  of  theao  word*,  Irat  the  oftener  I  employ t«l  Ibm 
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more  I  felt  their  inivdequacy,  and  was  driven  at  last  to  adopt  self 
and  Self  ivs  the  least  liable  to  misunderstanding. 

No  doubt  in  many  passages  it  sounds  strange  in  English  to  use 

If,  and  in  the  plural  selfs  instead  of  selves  ;  but  that  very  strange- 

,  is  useful,  for,  while  such  words  as  soul  and  mind  and  spirit 

fover  us  unrealized,  self  and  selfs  will  always  ruffle  the  surface 
of  the  mind  and  stir  up  some  reflection  in  the  reader.  In  English  to 
speak  even  of  the  I  and  the  Non-1  was  till  lately  considered  harsh  ; 
it  may  still  be  called  a  foreign  philosophical  idioiu.  In  German  the 
Ich  and  Nicht-ich  have,  since  the  time  of  Fichte,  become  recognized 
and  almost  familiar,  not  only  as  philosophical  terras,  but  as  legiti- 
mate expressions  in  the  literary  language  of  the  day.  But  while 
the  Ich  with  Fichte  exjtressed  the  highest  abstraction  of  personal 
existence,  the  corresponding  word  in  Sanskrit,  the  Aham  or  Aha/i- 
kdra  was  alwa}'8  looked  upon  as  a  secondary  development  only,  and 

by  no  means  free  from  all  purely  phenomenal  ingredients.  Be- 
yond the  Ah.-im  or  Ego,  with  all  its  accidents  and  limitations,  such 
as  sex,  sense,  language,  country,  and  religion,  the  ancient  gages  of 
India  perceived,  from  a  very  early  time,  the  Atman  or  the  self,  in- 
dependent of  all  such  accidents. 

The  individual  &tman  or  self,  however,  was  with  the  Brahmans 
[  phase  or  phenomenal  modification  only  of  the  Highest  Self,  and 
llat  Highest  Self  was  to  them  the  last  point  which  could  be  reached 

philosophical  speculation.    It  was  to  them  what  in  other  systema 

philopojihy  has  been  called  by  various  names,  to  or,  the  Divine, 
the  Absolute.  The  highest  aim  of  all  thought  and  study  with  the 
Brahman  of  the  ITpanishads  was  to  recognize  his  own  self  as  a 
mere  limited  reflection  of  the  Highest  Self,  to  know  his  self  ui  the 
Higliest  Self,  and  through  that  knowledge  to  return  to  it  an<]  regain 
his  identity  with  it.  Here  to  know  was  to  be,  to  know  the  Atman 
wan  to  be  the  Atman,  and  the  reward  of  that  highest  knowledge 
after  death  was  freedom  from  new  births,  or  immortality. 

That  Highest  Self,  which  bad  becomi'  to  the  aucic-nt  Brahmans 
the  goal  of  all  their  mental  efforts,  was  looked  upon  at  the  same 
time  as  the  starting-point  of  all  phenomenal  existence,  the  root  of 
the  world,  the  only  thing  that  could  truly  be  said  to  be,  to  be  real 
ttd  true.  As  the  root  of  all  that  exists,  the  Atman  w.os  identified 
the  Brahman,  which  in  Sanskrit  is  both  masculino  and  neuter, 
and  with  the  Sat,  which  is  neuter  only,  that  which  is,  or  Satya,  the 

M  in  the  '  ■  '  '  ;  it  has 

_Lii  i  ic  «ud  1  al  being 
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from  the  Sat.     How  the  one  Sat  became  many,  how  what  wo 
the  creation,  what  they  call  emanation  (Tpoorfoc),  conrtantly  pr 
ceede  and  returns  to  it,  has  been  explained  in  various  more  or  l« 
fancifal  ways  by  ancient  prophets  ami  {toetx.     Hut  what  they 

tl^ree  in  is  this,  that  the  whole  creation,  the  viaible  and  Inviniblo 
world,  all  plantH,  all  animals,  all  men,  are  doe  to  the  one  Sat,  are 
upheld  by  it,  and  will  return  to  it. 

If  we  tranitl.tfe  Atman  by  soul,  mind,  or  spirit,  wc  coromtt,  first 
of  all,  that  fundamental  mistake  of  using  words  which  may  be  prvd* 
icated,  in  place  of  a  word  which  is  a  subject  only,  and  out  never 
become  a  predicate.  Wc  may  say  in  Knglii^h  man  posaeaes  a  soul, 
man  has  lost  his  mind,  man  has  or  even  man  is  •  spirft,  bat 
could  never  predicate  &traan,  or  self,  of  anything  elae.     Spirit,  if 

r means  breath  or  life;  mind,  if  it  means  the  organ  of  perceptio 
and  conception  ;  soul,  if,  like  JTaitanya,  it   means  intelligvnee 
general,  all  these  may  be  predicated  of  the  Atman,  as  manifest* 
in  the  phenomenal  world.     But  they  are  never  subjects  in  the 
in  which  the  Atman  is ;  they  have  no  inile[)endent  being, 
from  Atman.     Thus  to  translate  the  beginning  of  the  Ait 
apanishad,  Atm&  vJl  idam  eka  evagra  i*\i,  by  "*  This  (world) 

I  was  before  (the  creation  of  the  world)  soul  alone"  (Roer), 
"Originally  this  (universe)  was  indeed  soul  only"  (CoIebroolM^l 
would  give  us  a  totally  false  idea,     M.  Kegnand  in  hia  "Mat 
pour  servir  A  ITiistoire  do  la  philonophie  de  I'lndo"  (roL  it,  p. ' 
has  evidently  felt  this,  and  has  kept  the  word  Atman  antr 
"  An  commencement  oet  univers  n'etait  que  rAtntan.**     Bat 
in   French  it  would  seem    impossible  to  find   any  e<|uivalaiit 
Atman,  I  have  ventured  to  translate  in  English,  as  I  shooM  hai 

^dono  in  German,  "  Verily,  in  the  beginning  all  thin  waa  Solf, 
only." 

Thus  again  when  we  read  in  Sanskrit,  "  Know  th«  Solf  by  the 
self,"  Atm&nam  fttmanft  pa«ya,  tempting  aa  it  may  aecm,  it  wottM 
1  ^^      kyv&Oumvrip. 

1  w  no<  himself, ' 

Self,  that  is,  to  know  his  individual  Mlf  a*  a  merely  tempnimry 

,  reflex  of   the  Kternal  Self.     Were  -  'nuulaic  this  •o-cilled 

[Atmavid}'&,  this  self-knowledge,  b;.  !?••   of   the  Miol, 

[ahould  not  In-  altogrthnr  wrong,  Imt  wc  vcrtbdeH  1 

that  distinguijtheK  the  Indian  from  th«  Ci: —  nl.     It  may 

good  Knglish  to  say  to  know  hi*  self,  4tiJl  l«aa  to  know  our ' 
but  it  would  be  bad  Sanakrit  to  uy  to  know  himself,  to  knni 
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dres ;  or,  at  all  events,  snch  a  rendering  would  deprive  us  of  the 
eatest  advantage  in  the  study  of  Indian  philosophy,  the  oppor- 
tiity  of  seeing  in  how  many  different  ways  man  hat;  tried  to  solve 
lie  riddles  of  the  world  and  of  his  soul. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  an  English  equivalent  for  eo  simple  a 
^ord  a»  Sati  rb  6v.  We  can  not  render  the  Greek  rb  hv  and  rh  iirj 
by  Being  or  Not-being,  for  both  are  abstract  nouns ;  nor  by 
?the  Being,"  for  this  would  almost  always  convey  a  wrong  impres- 
on.  In  German  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  between  das  Sein,  i.  e., 
eing,  in  the  abstract,  and  das  iSeiende,  to  &v.  In  the  p.inie  way 
be  Sanskrit  Sat  can  easily  be  rendered  in  Greek  by  rb  6v,  in  Ger- 
jn  by  das  Seiende,  but  in  English,  unless  we  say  "  that  which  is," 
te  are  driven  to  retain  the  original  Sat. 

From  this  Sat  was  derived  in  Sanskrit  Sat-ya,  meaning  originally 
endowed  with  being,  then  true.  This  is  an  adjective,  but  the  same 
word,  as  a  neuter,  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  truth,  as  an  abstract, 
and  in  translating  it  is  very  necessary  always  to  distinguish  between 
Satyara,  the  true,  frequently  the  same  as  Sat,  rb  ov,  and  Satyam, 
ith,  veracity.  One  example  will  suffice  to  show  how  much  the 
less  of  a  translation  depends  on  the  right  rendering  of  such 
►ords  as  fttman,  sat,  and  satyam. 

In  n  dialogue  between  Uddilaka  and  his  son  i^etaketn,  in  which 
the  father  tries  to  open  his  son's  mind,  and  to  make  him  see  his 
je  relation  to  the  Highest  Self  (A'/ulndogya-npanishad  vi.),  the 
iher  first  explains  how  the  Sat  produced  what  we  should  call  the 
elements,*  via.,  fire,  water,  and  earth,  which  he  calls  beat^ 
Bier,  and  food.  Ha^nng  produced  them  (vL,  2,  4),  the  Sat  en- 
tered into  them,  not  with  its  re.il  nature,  but  only  with  its  "living 
If  "  (vi.,  3,  3),  which  is  a  reflection  (ubhflsam&tram)  of  the  real 
at,  as  the  sun  in  the  water  is  a  reflection  of  the  real  sun.  By  this 
apparent  union  of  the  Sat  with  the  three  elements,  every  form 
(riSp.i)  and  every  name  (narann)  in  the  world  was  pro<lucc<l,  and 
therefore  he  who  knows  the  throe  elements  is  supposed  to  know 
ercrything  in  this  world,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
Grt'  ks  iniagincl  that,  through  a  knowledge  of  the  elements,  every- 
tliiiijf  else  became  known  (vi.,  4,  7).  Tlic  s.ame  three  elements  are 
llown  to  bo  the  constituent  elements  of  man  .also  (vi.,  5).  Food, 
the  earthy  element,  i*  «iup]X)Ke<l  to  produce  not  only  finsh,  but 

•  TVT«f A»,  tKfmtlT  ili>tti««,  l>ut  froqurmly  to  tw  tnuulaUil  by  powvni  of  tx<ltiKli, 
1  Ktlltor  of  ibc  V'pd&Dta-ffttnu,  ought  not  (p.  70)  U>  Imt«  rcn- 
.  L,  11,  B,  by  gold*-. 
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also  mind  ;  water,  not  only  blood,  bat  also  bn'uth  ;  b«ftt,  no 
bono,  but  also  speech.    Tliia  is  more  or  less  fanciful ;  the  imp 
point,  however,  is  this,  that,  from  the  Brahmanic  point  of 
breath,  speech,  and  mind  are  purely  elemental,  or  external 
uients,  and  require  the  support  of  the  living  self,  thc^T&tinaii,] 
fore  they  can  act. 

Having  explained  how  the  Sat  produces  progressively  heat, 
heat  leads  to  water,  water  to  earth,  and  how,  by  a  peculiar  mLi 
of  the  three,  speech,  breath,  and  raind  are  pnjduc«id,  ' 
afterward  ^^how8  how,  in  death,  speech  returns  to  min  i  \ 

breath,  breath  to  heat,  and  heat  to  the  Sat  (vi.,  8,  8).    This  Sat,] 
the  root  of  everything,  is  called  para  devatd,  the  highest  deity,! 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  deity,  but  as  cxprossing  the  1 
est  abstraction  of  tbe  human  mind.     We  must  then-fore  Ir 
it  by  the  Highest  Being,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  translate  d( 
when  applied  to  beat,  water,  and  earth,  not  by  deity,  but  by  i 
stance  or  clement. 

The  same  Sat,  as  tbe  root  or  highest  essence  of  all  msterial  i 
cnoe,  is  then  called  aniroan,  from  ana,  small,  subtile,  tniinitcsiinal,  ] 
atom.     It  is  an  abstract  word,  and  I  have  trnnslatud  it  by  rabtik 
essence. 

Tlie  father  then  goes  on  explaining  in  various  ways  that  this  I 
u  underlying  all  existence,  and  that  we  must  learn  to  n-tic 
as  the  roof,  not  only  of  all  the  objective,  bat  likewise  of  our 
subjective  existence.     "Bring  the  fruit  of  a  Nyagrodha-tree," 
says.  "  break  it,  and  what  do  you  find  t "    "  The  seeds,"   tbe 
replies,   "jJmost  infinitesimal."    "  Break  one  of  them,  and  tp4l| 
what  yoti  see."     "  Nothing,"  the  son  n-plic!".     Tlien  the  father  ( 
tinue<s  "My  son,  that  subtile  essence  which  you  do  not  sec 
of  that  very  essence  this  great  Nyagrodha-tree  exists." 

After  that  follows  this  sentence  :  "  Etad4tinyai»  idam  i 
tat  sat  yam,  sa  itmi,  tat  tvani  asi  Avetaketo." 

Tliis  sentence  h.as  been  rendered  by  Rajendndal  Mitra  inj 
following  way:  "  All  this  universe  has  the  (Supreme)  Deity  fo 
life.    That  Deity  is  Trnth.     He  is  the  Univorsal  SonL    Tbon] 
He.  O  .Svftnkotu."  • 

TluH  tranxlatiou  is  quite  correct,  as  f ar  aa  the  words  g«>, 
doubt  whether  we  can  connect  any  definite  tJioaglitB  with 

*  AnqneUl  Dtipeiron  truuUita :  **  Ipao  boe  nwdo  (aw)  IBad  SM  sabidUi 
emoc.  unna  ttru  at :  et  U  rentm  et  ncUtm  nt,  O  He|iMki«,  IstMBMS^  id  i 

itSMIaM." 
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words.  In  spite  of  the  division  adopted  in  the  text,  I  believe  it 
will  be  necessary  to  join  this  sentence  with  the  last  words  of  the 
pret'ediiig  paragraph.  This  is  clear  from  the  commentary,  and 
from  later  paragraphs,  where  this  sentence  is  repeated,  vi.,  9,  4,  etc. 
The  divis.ion  in  the  printed  text  {vi.,  8,  6)  is  wrong,  and  vi.,  8,  7 
sbouM  begin  with  «a  ya  esho  '?(imS,  i.  e.,  that  which  is  the  subtile 
essence. 

The  question  then  is,  What  is  further  to  be  said  aboat  this  sub- 
tile essence  ?  I  have  ventured  to  translate  the  passage  in  the  fol- 
lowing way: 

"  That  which  is  the  subtile  essence  (the  Sal,  tlie  root  of  every- 
thing), in  if  all  that  exists  has  it«  self,  or,  more  literally,  its  selfhood. 
It  is  the  True  (not  the  Truth  in  the  abstract,  but  that. which  traly 
.and  really  exists).  It  is  the  Self,  i.  e.,  the  Sat  is  what  is  called  the 
Self  of  everything."  *  Lastly,  he  sums  up,  and  tells  iSvetaketu  that 
not  only  the  whole  world,  but  he  too  himself  is  that  Self,  that 
Satya,  that  Sat, 

Ko  doubt  this  translation  sounds  strange  to  English  ears;  bat,  as 
the  thoughts  contained  in  the  Upanishads  are  strange,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  smooth  down  their  strangeness  by  clothing  them  in  lan- 
guage familiar  to  us,  but,  for  that  very  reason,  failing  to  startle  us, 
and,  failing  to  startle  us,  then  failing  to  set  us  thinking. 

To  know  one's  self  to  be  the  Sat,  to  know  that  all  tliat  is  real 
and  eternal  in  us  is  the  Sat,  that  all  came  from  it  and  will,  through 
knowleflge,  return  to  it,  requires  an  independent  effort  of  specula- 
tive thought.  We  must  realize,  as  well  as  we  can,  the  thoughts  of 
the  ancient  i?ishis,  before  we  can  hope  to  translate  them.  It  is  not 
enough  wmply  to  read  the  half-religious,  haK-philosophical  ntter- 
■ncc»  which  we  find  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  East,  and  to  say 
that  they  ari-  stranL;e,  or  obscure,  or  mystic.  Plato  is  strange,  till 
wo  know  him  ;  Derkeley  is  mystic,  till  for  a  time  we  have  identified 
ourselves  with  him.  So  it  is  with  these  ancient  sages,  who  have 
become  the  founders  of  the  great  religions  of  antiquity.  They  can 
never  be  juflged  from  without,  they  must  be  judged  from  within. 
Wo  need  not  become  llrahmans,  or  Bnd<lhigts,  or  Taosse  altogether, 
Juit  we  must  for  a  time,  if  we  wixh  to  utidorstand,  and,  still  more,  if 
Hb  arc  bold  enough  to  nndcrtakc  to  translate  their  doctrines.    Who- 

*  Thn  ctuuige  of  gciitler  io  «•  for  tad  is  idiomatic.  One  could  onl  My  U>  SwntktH 
tad  itaA,  It  i«  tliu  Self,  but  oa  &tml.  B;  u,  be,  the  Sat,  that  which  ii,  \»  mnvO. 
Tto  oataaigntMry  etpUin*  «»  4tiaft  bjr  tat  tat,  and  eootinac*  tat  sat  lat  iria  ui 

roL,  ooczTui. — yo,  271.  4S 
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ever  Hhrinks  from  that  effort  will  seo  hardly  »ir.'" 
sacred  books  or  their  translations  but  mattt-r  to 
laugh  at;  possibly  sonu'thing  to  make  him  tliankfnl  that  he  U 
as  other  men.  Bat  to  the  patient  reader  tbci«e  flame  books  vil 
spite  of  many  drawbacks,  open  a  new  view  of  the  hirtiFry  of 
human  race,  of  that  one  race  to  which  we  all  belong,  willi  all 
fibers  of  our  flesh,  with  ail  the  feara  and  hopes  of  our  Mral.  W» 
can  not  separate  onrsclves  from  those  who  bclieTed  in  thefl«  cacrtd 
books.  There  is  no  specific  difference  between  oursolrca  and  the 
Brahmans,  the  Buddhists,  the  Zuroastrians,  or  the  Taowsc.  Oar 
era  of  perceiving,  of  reasoning,  and  of  beliei-inu;  may  be  morr  hi 
developed,  but  we  can  not  claim  the  po8»e*iion  of  any  vi 
power,  or  of  ^ny  power  of  belief  which  they  diil  not  poescM 
Shall  we  say,  then,  that  they  wen*  forsaki'n  of  God,  while 
his  chosen  peojile  ?  God  ft)rbid  !  Tliere  is  mach,  no  doali 
their  sacred  books  which  we  should  tolerate  no  longer,  tboogb 
mast  not  forget  that  there  are  porti'  r  own  sacred 

too,  which  from  the  e^irlicst  ages  of  V\v  ■.  have  b«en  ob: 

to  by  theologians  of  undoubted  piety,  and  which  can  now 
prove  a  stumbling-block  to  those  who  have  l>cen  won  over  bjr 
missionaries   to  the   simiile    faith  of  ClirisL     But  that  b  not 
question.    The  question  i!<,  whether  there  i»  or  whether  tin 
hidden  in  every  one  of  the  sacred  books,  somethiD)^  that  cc 
np  the  human  heart  from  this  earth  to  a  higher  worhi.  »ooieC 
that  could  make  man  feel  the  omnipresence  of  n   '  ' 
something  that  could  make  him  shrink   from  evi! 
good,  something  to  snstain  him  in  the  short  Jonrooy  throngh 
with  its  bright  moments  of  happiness,  and  its  long  lioon  of 
distress. 

There  is  no  lesson  which  at  the  present  time  seems  more 
tant  than  to  learn  th.it  in  every  religion  there  an-  "•-'-   f 
gniins;  that  we  must  draw  in  every  religion  a  broai 
tween  what  is  essential  and  what  is  not,  between  ■ 

the  temporary,  between  the  divine  and  the  human;  a;      

the  non-essential  may  fill  many  rolames,  the  essential  caa 
rot  ^.-w  w«>rd8,  but  words  on  which  "haag 

lav. 

Max  MCiXA 


yn. 
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A  REJOmVER* 


the  last  number  of  this  Review  four  distinguiflhecl  reprcsent- 
ativcB  of  the  theological  school  of  thought  discuss  tht  CDiupatibil- 
ity  of  the  views  of  Nature  on  which  the  Bcicntific  philosojihy  of  the 
present  day  is  founded  with  sound  doctrine  in  general,  and  with  the 
doctrine  of  design  in  Nature  particularly.  To  form  a  clear  concep- 
liou  of  the  field  occupied  by  the  discussion,  we  shall  recapitulate 
the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  it,  beginning  with  some  pre- 
liminary considerations  of  a  general  character. 

All  reasoning  is  oselesa  unless  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
admits  the  premises  on  which  it  is  based ;  and  all  profitable  dis- 
cussion must  cither  commence  with  some  common  basis  on  which 
both  parties  agree  or  must  be  directed  toward  finding  such  a  basis, 
and  then  ascertaining  at  what  point  their  Hues  of  thought  begin  to 
diverge.  Now,  in  the  di.scussion  of  the  theory  of  evolution  in  its 
variduit  phases,  which  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
tl»e  point  of  divergence  has  never  been  clearly  brought  to  light. 
The  theory  in  question,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  hereafter,  is 
founded  on  a  certain  fundamental  postulate  respecting  the  course 
of  Naluiv.  Thin  postulate,  being,  as  is  supposed,  proved  by  indnc* 
t"  '  .1  present  observations,  has  been  u.sed  as  a  general  key  for 
.:  the  operations  of  Nature  during  uulimited  agi^s  past,  and 
for  t'orming  a  theory  of  those  operations  which  it  is  supposed  may 
hold  good  through  the  whole  univerne  of  phenomena.  In  entering 
upon  this  dnrini;  llitrhl  of  thought,  scieutifio  thinkers  havir  met  with 
unceasing  op|  ■  i  school  which  wc  ma\  ■  'of  the- 

ology.    But  rii   ■  1 1  of  the  objections  of  1 1  I  fails  to 

show  whcTo  their  line  of  thought  begins  to  diverge  from  that  of 
tbo  school  of  Koicncc.    Tlicy  have  cither  built  thoir  arguments  oa 

*  80c,  in  am  pnocdlss  Imc,  tbo  ijni[«siani  00  "  Law  and  Daslgn  In  JCunre.** 
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an  entirely  independent  foundation,  or  they  have  attacked  tb* 
cluaions  of  the  other  school  at  special  points,  wilbuat  myfcti^  • 
clear  whether  they  admitted  or  denied  th(  I    priociplo  A 

which  these  conclusions  were  founded.    Tlic  i  i>  iu  a  pro! 

discussion  of  the  subject  must,  therefore,  be  to  stato  tboM 
pics,  and  ascertain  whether  the  two  parties  agrc«  rospcctiny 
validity.  _ 

It  was  with  this  object  that  the  wnter  opened  the  diacasnoD  vS 
propoimded  the  question  which  will  be  found  in  oar  last  munbif. 
He  entered  the  list  not  aa  a  partisan  of  either  school,  bat  only  ai  i 
independent  thinker  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  To  him  I 
doctrines  of  the  one  school  appeared  clear  and  simple,  while  tk 
of  the  other  did  not.  lie  therefore  propounded  the  funds 
postulate  of  the  scientific  philosophy  iu  its  most  comprdietMif 
form,  explained  it  in  all  its  bearings,  illustrated  its  acop«  bj  ezs»- 
ples  and  suggested  special  questions  by  answering  which  a  de^HTv 
conclusion  might  be  reached.  The  eminent  thinkers  whoM> . 
follow  were  then  asked  to  explain  how  far  they  considered 
f  ulate  to  be  consistent  with  sound  doctrine.  They  wptb  not,  i 
of  them  seems  to  suppose,  expected  to  aoccpt  the  whole  oar 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  left  at  liberty  to  accept  or  rc>j«ct 
portion,  and  to  state  any  definite  limits  within  which  they  wovld  j 
willing  to  admit  it,  but  without  which  they  were  not  willinK  lOj 
so.  In  order  that  they  might  proceed  iu  a  way  to  bii  fuOj  i 
>tood  by  the  opposite  party,  the  propositions  on  which  thf 
asked  to  pass  judgment  were  explained  point  by  point.  Fix 
they  might  object  that  they  were  incompetent  to  exprctai 
upon  scientific  questions,  an<l  especially  to  decide  whether  a  acio 
doctrine,  that  of  evolution,  for  instance,  was  or  was  not  proTcd,  tai 
ought  not  to  be  asked  to  commit  themselves  to  theories  of  xhm  iMrit 
of  which  they  might  be  doubtful,  they  were  not  lakcd  to  MHflF' 
anything  ns  absolutely  proved,  but  only  to  state  whether  it  w««U 
bf  consistent  with  sound  doctrine  to  accept  It. 

Such  was  the  case  as  it  will  be  found  presented.     Afttrr  a 
careful  study  of  the  answers,  the  writer  confesacs  himself 
form  a  clear  idea  whether  his  interlocutors  accept  or  denj     ... 
tulate,  and  can  not  roacli  any  other  conclusion  than  that  ther  i 
unwilling  to  c/)mmit  themselves  dedaively  ooe  wnv 
At  least  one  or  two  evade  tliu  question  presented  ir  -  <rhi( 

St  is  extremely  diffloolt  to  aeconnt  for  on  any  <  -.ml, 

instance,  Dr.  Porter  begins  by  ileseribing  the  •iiivimij^    writer ! 
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lying  his  views  of  the  position  of  the  theological  school,  and  aa 
ling  of  success  in  doing  so.  But  if  the  reader  will  refer  to  the 
Bt  and  second  pages  of  the  opening  article  he  will  find  that  the 
riter  makes  no  attempt  to  state  the  position  of  the  theological 
liool.     On  the  contrary,  he  makes  it  clearly  known  that  the  rnison 

Vitre  of  the  whole  discussion  is  that  he  does  not  know  what  the  posi- 
tion of  the  school  in  question  is,  and  desires  it  to  be  explained.  Then 
Dr.  Porter  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  arguments  arrayed  by  his  sup- 
posed opponent  against  a  purely  theological  doctrine.  Here  again 
he  is  equally  at  fault.  No  attempt  was  made  to  argue  in  favor  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  scientific  school,  and  it  was  distinctly  an- 
nounced in  the  opening  of  the  paper  that  no  such  attempt  would  be 
made.  Although  the  question  of  evolution  is  almost  purely  a  scien- 
tific one,  that  of  the  relation  of  evolution  to  religious  doctrine  is 
not,  and  belongs  to  a  class  with  which  the  scientific  thinker  .as  such 
Lm  incompetent  to  deal.  The  most  he  can  do  is  to  assist  in  the  prep- 
aration of  some  logically  coherent  principles  on  which  both  parties 
to  the  discussion  may  unite.  What  follows  of  Dr.  Porter's  paper 
has  so  little  reference  to  the  questions  actually  propounded  that  only 
a  single  point  need  now  be  touched  upon,  lie  criticises  the  various 
defects  of  the  postulate,  and  especially  its  limitation  to  the  succes- 
sion of  phenomena.  This  objection  is  diflicult  of  comprehension. 
In  the  opening  paper  it  was  distinctly  stated  that  the  object  of  such 
a  limitation  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  two  schools  agree  about 
phenomena.  Admitting  the  existence  of  another  universe  than  that 
of  phenomena,  does  this  afford  a  sufficient  reason  for  declining  to 
express  an  ojiinion  about  the  latter? 

So  far  as  any  clear,  consi.«rtcnt,  and  decisive  expression  of  opinion 
upon  the  .admissibility  of  the  postulate  is  concerned,  all  the  answers 
are  of  the  same  class.  .rVll,  indecil,  have  this  in  common — that  thoy 
argue  vigorously  for  the  truth  of  a  proposition  which,  so  far  .ts  the 
writer  is  aware,  has  never  been  denied  on  scientific  grounds — 
namely,  that  there  is  design  in  Nature.  But  they  leave  their  an- 
swers to  the  special  question  propounded  to  be  inferred  from  the 
general  l<'nor  nf  their  reasoning  In  answer  to  the  bearer  of  the 
II*g  of  trui.-e  who  asks  to  know  what  terms  of  peace  can  be  ol>- 
tAined,  a  general  alarm  is  sounded,  and  the  theological  artillcrjr 
tbnndera  fortli  in  every  dinuHiim,  but  the  flag-bcarcr  receives  no 
answer  from  which  he  can  cU-arly  see  how  tlic  war  is  to  i-nd.  All 
hi!  can  do  is  to  make  a  study  of  the  returns,  an<l  see  what  he  can 
gather  from  them  respecting  the  views  of  the  other  party.    On  the 
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ininuteneHS  of  this  study  will  very  largely  depend  tbe  naturo  of  i 
conclusious  he  rcachc«.     Tho  cursory  stadcnt,  taking  for  i^raat 
that  the  Bmokc  and  din  of  hatlle  nv^ci'o.iarily  imply  a  conflit 
tween  two  ojiposiug  forces,  may  infur  that  the  pcwtulal*  is  not 
tionally  rejfct«<l.     But  tbe  more  careful  reader  who  known  tbc 
ftition  of  the  enemy  and  th<  ^^  on  which  the  sappooed  dofc 

is  conducted,  may  nee  etroi.^  iiious  of  a  readiiMU  to  i 

all  that  part  of  the  iield  which  can  reasonably  be  cUimed  by 
scientific  philosopher. 

To  a{)preciate  tho  situation  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  tbe  qm 
tion  was  that  of  the  compatibility  of  two  schemes  of  doctrine,  oa« 
of  which  we  may  designate  in  a  general  way  as  that  of  the  onirvr* 
sality  of  natural  law,  and  the  other  as  t)>at  of  mound  theological  doo- 
trine.     As  an  example  of  the  latter,  the  i'        "  "    '  N'ituru  was 

suggested,  but  the  iuterloculurs  were  o(  '  '>tak«Ui« 

term  in  its  widest  sense.  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  tboM 
who  believed  law  and  design  to  be  inconsistent  wouhl,  as  theolo- 
gians, reject  the  postulate  ;  while  tho^e  w^ho  held  tho  two  to  b«  oom* 
patible  would  be  ready  to  accept  it,  or  at  least  to  aaaaro  tbo  raadM* 
that  there  was  no  occasion  to  oppose  it  on  theological  groondflL 
But,  curiously  enough,  instead  of  taking  either  of  those  viowa,  we 
find  that  all  make  a  show  of  oppotting  thi'  mc,  and  jrdt  all 

unite  in  saying  that  there  is  no  incompatibi     ^         itever  bvtv 
natural  law  and  design.    That  is,  they  argtie  oo  both  sides  nf 
question  propounded  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  reader  id  < 
which  side  they  are  on. 

It  is  true  that  between  these  two  mutually  destructive  pu 
an  apparent  avenue  of  escape  is  kept  in  view  by  tho  theolc 
The  turning-point  of  opposition  to  the  postulate  Is  found  i: 
portion  of  it  which  asserts  that  human  invastigatioa  can  tnw» 
no  r<-gard  to  consequences  in  tbe  operation  of  natafal 
it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  all  that  this,  in  terms,  vzcit 
desi:      '      >  the  universe.     Surely  there  moat  hera  be  aome 
ippi  It  is  evident  tliat,  if,  from  tbo  propositioa  that ; 

design  can  be  tntciMl  in  Nature  by  human  invmtigatiun,  o«r  tbeulo> 
gians  draw  the  conclusion  that  none  can  exi'*    ''■  ■  -Tin  jastifj 
inference  only  by  taking  as  the  m.ijor  premi-  argtimu 

proposition  that  thore  can  be  do  d«Mi(B  in  tba  ni 
(•ach  as  human  invostig»t!<>n  fan  inm.   In  other  ' 
aastune  that  man  may  by  sclent  '  ioo  become  aoqii 

with  tho  ends  which  tlio  Antliur  ul  isaiuxt:  deai|ped  to  aooonif 
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Evidently  this  is  the  only  ground  on  which  the  inference  which  the 
theologians  seem  to  regard  as  self-evident  can  be  based.  Yet  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  they  will  openly  maintain  this  claim  ;  in- 
deed, Dr.  McCosh  expressly  admits  that  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  we  can  not  find  out  the  purpose  of  the  Creator. 

Vfti  can  hardly  suppose,  therefore,  that  this  portion  of  the  argu- 
ment against  the  postulate  was  founded  on  anything  but  an  inad- 
\"crtcnci'.  We  are,  however,  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  further 
argument  on  this  point  by  the  subsequent  course  of  our  interlocutors 
in  demolishing  the  only  foundation  on  which  their  argument  of  in- 
compatibility coidd  be  based.  This  they  do  by  further  arguing  that 
there  is  no  incompatibility  between  natural  law  and  design,  and  do 
in  a  manner  so  complete  and  satisfactory  that  their  scientific  oppo- 
nent.)* are  relieved  from  all  necessity  for  maintaining  the  orthodoxy 
of  their  doctrines.  Tnic,  there  is  still  one  point  on  which  it  would 
seem  that  the  contest  might  be  maintained — namely,  that  the  sci- 
entific sido  conceives  of  natural  causes  as  acting  without  regard  to 
consequences,  while  theologians  do  not  so  conceive  them.  But  is 
it  nut  of  the  very  essence  of  all  law  that  consequences  shall  be  dis- 
regarded in  its  enforcement  t  We  conceive  that  if  we  accept  the 
fuuilamcntal  conception  of  law  entertained  by  all  men,  no  power 
whatever,  not  even  the  Power  which  made  it,  or  that  which  execntes  , 
it,  can  hold  it  at  his  arbitrary  will  or  can  execute  it  in  different  ways 
according  to  the  result  to  be  obtained.  A  law  which  could  be  wield- 
ed in  this  way  would  be  no  law  at  all.  A  human  judge  must  not 
regard  a  irniu'S  business  or  family  in  passing  sentence,  and,  just  so  far 
;i8  he  is  allowed  a  discretion  in  the  m.ittcr,  so  far  he  is  relieved  from 
the  prtscriptions  of  law  and  not  govemed  by  it.  In  other  wortls, 
his  action  is  govemed  p.irtly  by  lnw  and  partly  by  his  own  judg- 
111.  iif.  If  the  idea  of  the  laws  of  Xature  expressed  in  the  scientific 
j.iiii.isophy  is  correct,  then  they  arc  .ibscilutely  inexorable,  leaving 
nothing  to  an  arbitrary  judgment,  and  thus  fulfill  a  condition  to 
which  human  laws  only  approximate.  If,  then,  in  arguing  the  com- 
patibility of  natural  Uw  and  design,  our  theologi.ons  entertjiin  what 
we  conceive  to  be  .in  almost  univers.al  idea  of  law,  their  argument 
is  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  scientific  postulate.  If,  on  the  other  • 
hand,  they  have  a  difTercnl  idea  of  law,  and  infer  that  a  result  can 


mni^t  at  lca^t  need  further  definition  and  iilastration. 

The  question  rc<lucc«  ila^  to  tbi> :  Can  a  law  which  k  enforced 
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with  an  absolute  dietvgard  of  couscqucnocs  fulfill  a  porpOM? 
of  our  four  theologians  argues  so  rigorously  both  on  the  n4 
and  affirmative  sides  of  this  question,  that  the  scientist  mi{ 
dently  refrain  from  attempting  a  decision. 

Imi>ortant  though  this  question  of  abstract  n  may  ' 

and  much  as  we  might  desire  to  know  what  a  of  law  i 

theological  school  would  give  u«,  we  are  relieved  from  the  \ 
of  such  an  inquiry  by  the  circumstance  that  the  whole  que 
be  settled  by  a  decision  of  special  concrete  csvscs.  Now,  it 
markable  that,  although  the  views  and  arguments  presmtcd  hj\ 
the  theological  interlocutors  may  be  clear  and  satisfactory  so 
as  regards  abstract  generalities,  they  almost  entirely  refrain  from 
answering  any  of  the  special  questions  stiggosted  by  the  writer, 
which  would  enable  us  to  infer  their  opinion  of  the  question  nnder 
discussion.  Perhaps  the  most  decisive  concrete  qnontion  prowntod 
was  that  of  the  adaptability  of  the  theories  of  the  ma 
the  planets,  where  seeming  absolute  certainty  in  regard 
future  is  attained,  with  the  general  doctrines  of  design  and 
dence.  Elither  of  two  replies  might  liavc  l>ccn  mode  to  tbia 
tion  :  It  might  have  been  maintained  that  the  murmo*  of 
planets  did  not  sj-mbolize  the  whole  ciWrse  of  N:  ttj^ 

there  are  certain  limits  of  time  beyond  which  oar  :; —  ...iiu 
not  hold,  or  certain  realms  of  Nature  where  things  are  not  d« 
rained  by  laws  of  the  same  fixed  character  a*-  d« 

mine  the  motion  of  the  planets.     Or,  on  the  <■ 
have  been  maintained  tliat  results  as  certain  •«  the  future 
tions  and  oppositions  of  the  planets,  and  tlie  past  and  future  ; 
of  eclijjses,  were  especi.illy  designed.     f>f  courti-,  ihesf  two  tarn 
might  have  been  further  limite<l  in  various  ways,  but  the  reader  ^ 
find  no  meeting  of  the  question  in  either  way.     Dr.  IV"-—  -'- 
discuNses  it,  and  bo  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ' 
would  have  us  conclude  fli:it  the  possibility  of  inferring  a  i 
purpose  is  excludc<l  if  design  t«  admitted.     He  then  present 
appears  to  be  an  ttnquaMc<l  acceptance  of  the  second  of  Ibc  al 
raggested  answers.    TiM'  ly  to  what  would  acvm  the 

potbicnt  question,  why  tl  .^iaos  contest  a  quwtion  the  t 

of  which  they  do  not  deny,  he  rcpltc*  that  thoy  would  not  do 
the  scientific  men  would  insiKt  that  the  course  of  Nature  manifd 
dMtgn  as  truly  as  it  does  the  succession  of  pbeoomnn.    Sn  farj 
his  {>08ition  can  be  inferred,  it  seems  t  u 

admit  and  mabtain  our  propositioo,  - 
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9ars  ;  bat,  since  you  refnso  ours  as  having  no  scientific  value,  we 
re  bound  in  retaliation  to  attack  yours. 
This  decisive  question  is  carefully  avoided  by  all  three  of  the 
other  difiputants. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  diflferent  conclusions  which  the  reader 
will  reach  according  as  he  reads  rapidly  or  studies  the  papers  closely, 
will  be  most  clearly  seen  in  the  contributions  of  Drs.  Clarke  and 
IcCosh.  The  latter,  after  an  introduction  which  is  very  clear  so 
as  the  general  priucij)le8  stated  are  concerned,  attacks  the  second 
icstion  as  the  only  one  in  dispute  between  ns :  "In  the  action  of 
faturc  is  there  any  regard  to  consequences  traceable  by  human  in- 
estigation,  or  necessary  to  foresee  the  consequences?"  He  regards 
is  as  equivalent  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  existence  of  God  is 
iowai  by  his  works,  and  of  course  contests  what  he  supposes  to  be 
tic  scientific  view.  Most  curious  of  all,  however,  is  his  remark  that 
be  opening  writer  evidently  regards  law  and  design  as  inconsistent 
)ilh  each  other — in  fact  as  opponents  and  rivals.  "We  say  this  is 
arious,  because  the  writer,  desirous  of  saving  his  interlocutors  from 
pasting  their  arguments  by  proving  the  abstract  possibility  of  de- 
ign in  Nature,  went  out  of  his  way  to  say  that  the  scientific  postu- 
re was  not  opposed  to  the  doctrine  that  all  things  are  determined 
Divine  will,  and  were  designed  to  be  as  they  are.  It  would  seem 
kal  orthodoxy  of  doctrine  is  not  to  bo  tolerated  in  any  advocate  of 
be  scientific  school,  but  that  he  must  be  preserved  in  his  hetero- 
Bxy,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  bo  duly  refuted. 

Patting  the  construction  he  doe^  upon  the  question,  he  of  coarse 
Ombats  it,  and  thus  satisfies  the  casual  reader  that  he  can  bo  relied 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  scientists.     Then  he  proceeds 
what  is  really  an  argument  of  the  most  conclusive  kind  in  favor 
'  the  scientific  hypothesis,  by  showing  that  under  any  other  system 
[no  one  could  foresee  the  future  or  provide  for  it,  could  know  that 
would  prepare  his  food  for  eating,  could  have  even  a  motive  to 
rtake  of  food,  for  he  could  not  know  whether  food  would  nourish 
Ab  this  argument  is  clear  and  conclusive,  we  accept  it  in 
Dference  to  the  first. 

The  duplex  character  of  the  theological  position  is  perhaps 
bown  roost  clearly  in  the  argument  of  Dr.  Clarke.  The  reader 
Ping  asuurcd  tint,  in  fonnnlating  the  postul.ite,  the  word  "antece- 
Cnt "  waN  iiiltndcd  to  me:ui  anli-ct'dent  in  time,  will  jierccive  ihiit 
hugius  by  contesting  the  postulate  on  the  same  ground  as  him 
Hows,  namely,  th.it  it  excludes  design.     lie  then  proceeds  with  a 
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very  vigorons  but  soiucwliat  old-faahioned  orgaintmt  for  deD| 
Finally,  he  meets  the  question  which  is  really  the  one  at  lnnuu, 
the  cosmos  that  we  see  come  by  design  or  by  law?     I-  inl 

thiii  question  is  not  the  fundatnont.il  one,  because,  a^i*  „  ;i 

have  oomo  by  law,  we  must  then  inqniro,  Did  them  laws  come 
chanco  or  design  ?    But,  iu  thuH  trying  to  jump  or«r  the  bead  < 
the  only  question  at  issue,  he  makes  what  is  really  a  conpIoU)  < 
of  base.     Scientific  philosophy   never  raises  the  question  vfaetlMr 
the  laws  of  Nature  came  by  chance  or  design,  or  were  ctcmaL 
question  asked  was  one  respecting  the  course  of  Naturo  ander  i 
ing  laws.    The  only  method  whiih  science  has  of  inferring' 
cxiurse  of  Nature  outside  the  sphere  of  immediate  obMrratioti 
founded  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  laws  of  Nature  are  inrariabl 
;iud  the  same  outside  this  sphere  that  they  ar«  inside.    Therefo 
when  wc  come  back  to  the  beginning  of  these  laws  and  ask  hoi 
they  commence,  you  pass  completely  out  of  the  sphere  of  seiate* 
and  of  the  scientific  philosophy. 

It  is  not  of  the  slightest  use  to  tell  the  scientific  school 

ftlicy  ought  to  consider  this  question.    Even  if  we  granted  that 
onght  to  do  so,  they  can  still  justly  claim  that  we  mnst  agree  npoa^ 
what  the  course  of  Nature  actually  is  under  the  existing  laws  of 

.Nature  before  we  can  discuss  the  bi    '     '        vf  tboM  lawa.     Thsra- 

More  the  question,  did  the  cosmos  i.  -vc  come  by  design  ut 

by  law,  is  the  living  one  which  Dr.  Clarke  entirely  evades,  thoogfa 
in<lirc('tly  he  so  far  admits  it  us  entirely  to  dwtroy  the  basis  of  his 
opening  argument,     liis  position  seems  iu  brief  to  be  thia  :  I  claim. 
that  the  present  state  of  things  came  by  deNign  and  not  by  law  | 
but,  since  you  may  possibly  prove,  after  all,  that  they  come  lij  U« 
I  then  take  refuge  in  the;  fact,  which  yon  can  not  conttwt,  that 
iws  I'june  by  dfnign.    On  thin  latter  point  the  selcutif'  pber' 

rill  not  join  issue  with  him,  because  he  is  conceni<  m  w-itj 

things  which  he  believes  to  be  within  the  realm  of  natural  Uw. 

'I'he  moKt  lamentable  wastv  of  argument  is  foi'^  '   -  "h<«  cool 
butlon  of  Jlr.  C"<Mik.     Ho  dcvotca  the  greater  p»-  pupW  I 

the  nfutatioM  of  the  ancient  doctrine  that  n  ' 
verso  came  by  chance — a  doctrine  which,so  fa.-  -.  ....  .. ...v 

has  not  been  maintained  by  any  one  for  many  centorice,  and  whici 

ifthc  B<;ho<''  >  sei*k«  to  ilispuae  of  'boi 

at  they  He  allows  very  cl4mr  <-*y» 

shown  before  him,  that  the  adaplaliom  wUcb  we  see  la  Nainre  i 

cossarily  require  a  precise  reason  for  them  ;  bnt,  when  he  coaua 
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tbe  question  whether  the  reason  given  by  the  school  of  evolation 
m  be  accepted,  he  "  passes  by  on  the  other  side." 
The  results  of  our  examination  of  the  four  answers    may  be 
Bununed  up  as  follows  : 

Considered  as  argatnents  for  the  abstract  proposition  that  there 

i  design  in  Nature,  thoy  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.     The  scien- 

5c  philosopher  can  have  nothing  to  say  against  them,  because, 

f^hether  he  admits  tlicm  or  denies  them,  it  is  entirely  outside  his 

evince  to  pass  judgment  upon  them. 

Consiilered  as  throwing  light  on  the  question  how  far  the  scien- 
I  philosophy  in  general,  and  that  of  evolution  in  particular,  can 
litted  without  rejecting  final  causes  in  some  of  their  forms, 
6ey  must,  we  conceive,  be  regarded  as  unsatisfactory.  It  is  true 
iat,  on  tlie  whole,  they  are  favorable  to  the  idea  that  there  is  no 
cessary  antagonism  between  the  two  systems.  We  find  in  more 
ban  one  place  statements  which,  carried  to  their  legitimate  logical 
Dnclusion,  would  imply  that  any  man  who  maintained  that  the 
lieory  of  evolution  is  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  design  in  Na- 
uro  is  on  the  high-road  to  atheism — a  proposition  which  wc  think 
not  be  received  with  favor  by  all  theologians.  If  this  view  had 
pen  consistently  adhered  to  throughout  the  whole  discussion,  there 
fould  have  been  scarcely  anything  to  say  in  reply,  and  the  reader 
light  safely  have  been  left  to  compare  the  attitude  of  tbe  writers 
ith  that  of  the  churches  which  they  represent  toward  the  theory 
evolution  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

That  they  should  have  avoided  giving  n  direct  and  unconditional 
sitive  or  negative  reply  to  the  <juestion  propounded  w.is  to  be  ex- 
ected.  An  affirmative  reply  and  .noccptance  of  the  scientific  postu- 
as  at  least  consistent  w  ith  sound  doctrine,  whellior  proven  or 
lot,  would  have  been  an  admission  that  the  great  war  which  haa 
been  waged  by  theology  against  evolution  during  the  past  twenty 
jean  was  without  justification.  A  very  attractive  field  of  contro- 
Wr»y  would  llnw  have  lieen  abandoned.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
Qcunditioual  denial  of  the  proposition,  ao  inconsistent  with  sotmd 
ine,  would  have  been  equivalent  to  maintaining  that  the  wholo 
of  Kcii-iio^  during  the  pOKt  three  centuries  tended  to  the 
.(•fj-iiK'H,  and  that  th<'  latter  could  find  no  foot- 

^    ...:.  . which  Science  had  oonqaerud.     Every  phc- 

icDcin,  after  being  rednced  to  natural  laws  and  cxplaiue<l  on 
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be  expected  that  a  whole  school  of  thinkers  would  b«  ready  to  \ 
citJicT  horn  of  this  dilemma.  But  the  writer  will  confess  that 
did  expect  them  to  grapple  with  the  problem  a  It  ■    clo«el) 

and  to  make  the  exact  position  of  Thvology  in  n  I  rolat 

more  consistently  clear  than  they  have  done. 

In  the  minute  examination  we  have  been  givmj;  t.i  tli 
mcuts  and  positions  of  our  theological  interlocutom,  and  tlu  . .  :..  .:>.*' 
respecting  the  ]>o8ition  of  the  scientific  philosophy  which  have  b<-i^u 
occasionally  thrown  in,  the  reader  may  have  failed  to  gather  a  vie' 
of  the  actual  line  of  battle ;  he  may  be  espei'ially  liewildennl 
learn  which  side  the  opjiosing  parties  are  taking  in  respi-  ' 
general  compatibility  of  natural  law  and  design.  We  mu>  , 
fore>  ask  him  to  ascend  to  a  higher  plane,  and  trace  the  line  of 
flict  from  its  beginning  in  a  single  comjtrchensivo  viow.  If  in  dfl 
this  we  shall  f^  to  point  out  anything  which  has  not  been  tbo 
over  and  over  again  during  the  past  ten  years,  we  can  only  excixw 
oufselves  by  a  seeming  failure  on  the  {>art  of  large  uamben 
thinking  men  to  grasp  the  real  points  at  issue. 

The  whole  question  turns  upon  a  diflFerentiafion  made  by 
human  mind  in  all  ages  between  the  processes  of  Nature  and  the  i 
of  mind.     Wlien  a  tree  was  felled,  or  a  piece  of  coal  ilnx  from  tha 
earth,  the  operations  were  those  of  a  directin-  "  "      '    .j  an  en^ 

to  gain  by  them,  and  were  not  the  result  of  iir  ,'ur\>.     H 

was  and  is  quite  obvious  that  there  is  no  law  of  Nature  prcflcribii 
that  coal  shall  be  dug  from  the  earth  or  trees  bo  cut  down  at  i 
times.     These  are  acts  of  will  ami  not  proocMHM!  of  Nature.    On 
other  hand,  when  the  fuel  bums  we  have  a  natural  proceM  which  b 
the  re.iult  of  an  invariable  law  of  Nature.    We  have  repeatedly  give 
what  seems  to  us  the  clearest  definition  of  the  distinction  to  be  i 
I  between  thcxe  t  w<>  classex  of  causes,  by  sliowing  • 
go  on  entirely  without  regard  to  consequence*,  win  lat 

reference  entirely  to  the  rcsulta  to  follow.  Thiu  wo  hare  %  < 
and  unbridgable  chasm  between  the  ~  — '  '^^  of  mind  and  thej 
of  Nature — ^a  ch,i«m  which,  as  just  n  liaa  bc«n  i 

thought  in  all  ages.     We  trust  tliat  the  readur  mm  dearly  tbi 
tinctiou  between  acts  of  will,  ao  f ar  aa  we  know  them  bera 
na,  and  natural  proowaea. 

l!  '    light  all  natural  oprratinns  wm  i 

look<  second  clam.     It  wM  rvty  wvll 

dcrstood  tliat  the  art«  of  visible^  conacious  beinga,  whether  man  i 
animals,  might  belong  partially  or  wholly  to  the  first  daa,  and  tl 
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e  opcsations  of  inanimate  Nstaie  belong  princqwlly  to  the  noood 
claas.  h  is  witli  this  dcAnitioii  of  the  opontioaa  of  Natorv  proper —  ' 
all  of  tboee  proceaBoa  which  hare  not  bMB  deaifaed  by  the 
laal  will  of  man  or  animals — that  w«  are  alone  wmciwiwd,  and  ' 

which  we  alooe  include  tmder  the  term  **  course  of  Naturv.**  The 
processes  inrolred  in  this  coorw  of  Kature  wen  ia  the  b^ginniBg 
of  thought  suppoiied  to  be  divided  between  th«  two  ehaw  almwlj 
described.  Some  were  supposed  to  go  forward  in  Mootdaooe  with 
inrariable  natural  laws,  acting  without  ivgard  to  oomeqaeneea; 
while  others  were  viewed  as  the  act«  of  beings  for  the  moet  put  itt> 
iinsible,  possessing  the  power  of  modifying  thcos  aatsssl  |niiiwi»w, 
and  60  changing  them  from  time  to  time  to  oompaMi  their  eodt. 
Thus  a  conception  of  Nature  which  has  been  termed  the  dnalistio 
beea  the  one  almost  uni-versally  enter    '      '    i  all  agea.    As  an 

ample  of  dualism  we  remark  that  in  ci  :imofl  the  revohi* 

lions  of  the  heavens,  the  falling  of  heavy  bodies,  the  counte  of  th« 
ordinary  breezes,  the  combustion  of  fuel,  and  the  deaths  of  man 
from  commoD  diseases,  were  all  viewed  as  natural  proccMca  ;  while 
the  appearance  of  the  comet,  the  rush  of  the  tornado,  and  the  out- 
break of  the  pestilence  were  \'iewed  as  partially  tho  direct  re*ull  of 
will,  acting  independently  of  the  laws  of  Natun>,  and  so  ba^nng  n 
■upematural  origin. 

While  this  classification  on  the  dualistio  system  was  dear  in  ila 
general  conception,  it  was  by  no  means  dear  in  its  applicuitlon  V> 

ccial  cafics.     As  Nature  was  investigated,  it  was  found  from  time 
time  that  operations  which  had  at  first  been  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  supernatural  could  be  fully  explained  by  natural  laws.    Tliua, 

ere  was  a  constant  tendency  to  transfer  events  from  the  oni-  dans 
the  other.    There  were  also  great  changes  in  the  conception  of 

0  characters  sujiposed  to  possess  those  supernatural  powers.    Krom 

ing  divided  among  a  gre;it  number  of  spirits,  many  of  the  lowest, 
but  none  of  the  highest  order,  the  power  was  gradually  concentrated 
iiiiT'T  the  monotheistic  system  into  tho  hands  of  a  single  Suprvme 
ilrih;^;,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth. 

As  knowledge  increased  it  became  more  and  more  evident  to 

-rtil  thinkers  flint  the  operations,  at  least  of  contemporary  na- 

.  all  iK-hmgi'd  to  the  class  of  natural  |>roces8es,  ami  thus  men 

viiled  into  two  clas-tes.     These  were,  on  the  one  side,  the  devout 

d  religious,  who  still  held  that  certain  occurrences,  of  which  the 
cause  and  natural  relations  were  obscure,  and  in  which  the  interests 
of  mankind  were  deeply  invoIve<l,  might  occur  one  way  or  tho  other 
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according  to  the  arbitrary  fiat  of  the  Snpreme  Will.     Tho  otbtr 
cliidod  the  lesB  ilevont  or  wholly  irreligioog,  who  nittintaiticd 
the  classification  was  founded  wliolly  upon  our  ignorance,  Mnd<l 
an  increajse  in  our  knowledge  of  natural  laws  would  result 
jilaining  all  occurrcntve  hy  parely  natnml  procevcs.     Thiu  9x<»p 
the  monistic  school,  which  maintained  till     '      '  '"'M 

and  claimed  that  nil  events  were  to  be  cv; 

This  school  gradually  triumphed  in  so  far  that  intelligent  ni4 
gradnally  censed  to  make  any  epecifii!  and  well-deiinrd  claim 
the  courxe  of  Nature  was  modifieil  or  turned  asi<lc  in  Any  riril 
manner  or  in  any  concrete  case  by  tho  action  of  thu  Sapretnc  Will 
But  there  was  one  field  into  which  it  waa  entirely  anable  to  ent 
namely,  that  of  the  adaptation  of  living  WingB  to  the  < 
by  which  they  were  Rarrouiidcd.  The  structiire  of  \\\> 
band,  and  ear  revealed  a  harmony  with  thi;  world  in  * 
])laccd,  and  an  adaptation  to  the  purposes  they  were  to 
which  muNt  have  been  the  result  of  an  adequate  cstno.  tt 
clearly  seen  that  no  doctrine  of  fortuity  could  acoonnt  for 
adajitation.  Tho  reseroblanco  to  the  works  of  ingenioiui  mffo  who 
make  machinery  to  carry  out  preconceived  pro<.-(.it<ie(i  waa  %o  great 
that  only  one  explanation  seemed  possible.  Man  and  animala  vera 
I  tho  direct  work  of  a  dcsigniTig  Mind,  po^-'  '    '        and 

Ingenuity  far  excifding  that  of  man.     '1  ■  nai- 

nral  llieology,  devoted  to  sliowing  final  canscM  in  Nature  and  rvlyinx 
for  its  proof  principally  n;K)n  those  adaptations  which  we  we  in  an- 
imate Nature,  which  could  not  have  been  the  rwnli  nf  rhano«,  and 
which  to  all  appearance  could  Ik>  .iccountod  for  c  loctHn* 

of  final  KJUSCM.  Connected  with  thcw  ideas  im  th>  ,  --,~i.-^  co«mog> 
ony  of  the  present  day.    At  Nomo  time  far  liack  in  the  aaoa,  matter 
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I'd  .itid  endowed  •■ 
!id  affinity  by  the  < 


other  time  the  heavens  and  the  e«rth  were  con«tnict4!d  by  Dii 
art,  and  the  materials  wn  wisely  adjnsted  th.it  their  ofwratic 
go  un  for  I'vcr  in  cxa«t  ae«onIanco  with  a  pnearmiged  plMi. 
another  time  plants  were  ctartud  growing  and  imbowl 
power  of  rontinuinif  their  kind.     At  another,  animala  were 
into  existence  in  tho  same  way,  eadi  apecsea  behMr  an  indejMmd 
evMtion.    The  sjwotator,  looking  down  - 
woold  luve  seen  a  tree  or  forest,  at  anotL 
grown  man,  pomwwmd  of  all  his  faculties,  made  not  of  tlM  dost  of  i 
aarth,  aa  a  watrhmaksr  makea  a  watch.    Perhaps  he  wnald 
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hare  seen  the  denizens  of  a  higher  sphere  walking  the  earth  and 
singing  together  in  joy  over  the  new  creation.  With  this  theory- 
is  associated  the  sublimest  conception  which  haa  come  down  to  us 
through  the  ages — that  of  a  day  wlien  all  the  men  who  have  lived  on 
the  earth  shall  meet  face  to  face  ;  when  every  wrong  shall  be  righted; 
and  when  a  new  licavcn  and  earth,  free  from  all  the  imperfections 
of  the  present,  shall  be  created- 

This  theory  may  l)c  considered  as  holding  supreme  sway  until 
very  recently.  It  could  be  opposed  only  on  grounds  of  general 
skepticism,  but  oould  not  be  supplanted  by  any  other  equally  defi- 
nite. It  is  true  that,  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the 
promulgation  of  the  nebular  hjqjothesis  accounted  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  what  had  been  before  considered  creation  in  a  different 
way.  But,  beyond  making  the  creation  of  the  worbl  a-s  we  find  it  a 
natural  iiwtcad  of  a  supernatural  proces*,  the  reception  of  this  the- 
ory did  not  make  any  radical  <:hange  in  the  ideas  of  men.  It  was 
also  too  recondite  in  its  nature,  and  too  far  removed  from  ordinary 
ideas,  to  be  appreciated  by  any  but  the  learned.  Most  of  all,  the 
creation  thu  fed  for  was  not  one  which  had  been  supposed 

to  show  any  __'  a<lai)t.itions  or  marks  of  design,     Ff>r  this  last 

reason  the  nebular  hj-pothcsis  never  became  a  bitter  bone  of  con» 
tention  between  the  monistic  and  the  dualistic  schools. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  contest  assumed  an  entirely  new  phase  by 
the  promulg.ation  of  the  theory  of  evolution  in  Darwin's  "Origin 
of  Species."  'Hie  object  of  this  work  was  to  show  that  all  living 
beings,  with  llieir  .-ulaptations  to  external  circumstances,  were  really 
the  product  of  natural  laws,  and  were  not  especiall;  1      The 

attempt  was  made  to  show  that  these  beings  had  "i  i  in  the 

very  smallest  and  lowest  forms  of  life,  in  collections  of  matter 
which  oould  hardly  be  defined  as  living  or  dc.id,  and  had  att&ini'd 
to  their  prejwnl  development  by  purely  natural  generation.  The 
prooesBos  of  Nature  by  which  this  result  was  brought  about  were 
ol»»rly  onnneiatcd  and  classed  with  gravitation,  chemical  affinity, 
and  other  previontly  known  laws.  Thus  the  monistic  philo*iphy 
•ought  at  '  possewion  of  almost  the  '  Id 

which  lud  I  i[)ied  by  naturnl  tbtn^logy  ii-  in- 

siTc  domain. 

".cross  of  the  new  ides  w.t-   '  contr?tod  at  every 

«!«  part  of  T)iv'iifT_'y      It  was  'on  that,  if  once  ac- 

oopttni,  ii  invulxttd  t'  li-  ri>nn«ni.)n  of  man  irith  the  lower 

WiimalB, and  the  cliui.u.ii  >.> ^'l  the  Kupfm;itural  from cifatiun.  Nat- 
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is  necessary  to  foresee  the  result.     Evolution  itself  beinij 

(led  on  this  postulate,  we  are  justified  in  taking  the  latter  as  an 

erpreesion  of  the  highest  generalization  of  science,  respecting  the 

jurse  of  Nature.     With  this  generalization,  evolution,  and  every 

ier  concJusion  respecting  things  which  lie  without  the  range  of 

bseri'ation,  must  stand  or  fall. 

If  we  accept  this  postulate  with  all  its  logical  consequences,  how 

far  must  we  give  up  or  modify  religious  doctrine  ?    This  is  a  ques- 

>n  which  the  scientist  is  entirely  incompetent  to  answer,  and  which, 

far,  the  theologians  have  utterly  failed  to  answer  in  a  satisfac- 

ry  way.    It  is  one  on  which  the  evolutionists  differ  as  widely 

others.     We  may  contribute  a  single  suggestion  toward  an  an- 

rer,  by  Btating  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  relation  of  the  scien- 

Sc  postulate  to  design  in  Nature,  premising  that  our  views  have 

no  scientific  weight  wliatever,  and  that  they  are  put  forward 

Illy  because  the  subject  is  neglected  by  those  who  are  more  com- 

btent. 

That  there  is  no  antagonism  between  the  scientific  postulate 

and  the  abstract  doctrine  of  design  in  Nature  is  an  opinion  which 

be  writer  has  repeatedly  expressed,  both  in  these  papers  and  elsc- 

Hicre.     The  abstract  doctrine  alluded  to  may  have  various  forms. 

I  may  be  supposed  that  the  whole  course  of  Nature  is  ultimately  to 

iverge  toward  some  end  which  we  are  still  unable  to  foresee,  bat 

iich  is  completely  planned  out  from  the  beginning  ;  or  it  may  be 

that  everything  in  Nature  was  designed  to  be  esactly  as  it 

en  anil  as  it  will  be.    In  these  and  allied  views  there  is  no 

ling  to  conflict  with  the  scientific  postulate — nothing,  in  fact,  which 

any  relation  to  it.     But  when  we  inquire  whether  we  know 

lat  these  ends  of  Nature  were  and  are — whether  we  can  use  such 

ttowlcdjic  in  the  scientific  explanation  of  the  course  of  Nature,  or 

liethcr  the  latter  can  be  scientifically  explained  without  reference 

I  design — we  reach  questions  of  an  entirely  different  class.     It  is 

thiiii;  to  say  that  there  is  dw'ign  in  Nature,  or  that  all  things 

ro  designed  to  be  as  they  are,  but  an  entirely  different  thing  to 

that  wc  know  these  denignis  and  .ire  able  to  explain  and  predict 

Be  cuurne  of  Natut.  '  f  thum. 

TU«^  ncientific  1  irely  excludes  dcotgn  as  affording 

that  exjdanation  of  Nature  which  it  desires,  that  is,  such  an  expl&na- 

•   —  1^  will  enable  men  to  foresee  the  course  of  Nature.     It  is  true 

ntil  rncently  the  the<»ry  of  design  did  wrro  a  certain  purpose 

I  CXI  lie  Kiructure  of  animals,  and  in  giving  tliat  forwight 

ir— vn.  271.  48 
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which  is  the  reqaircment  of  science.     l?tit  it  waa  gnda&Ilj  fo 
that,  as  a  scientific  theory,  it  wholly  failed  in  the  clement  of  g«n« 
ality  of  application,  and  led  to  greater  and  grcator  difficultivs 
further  knowledge  advanced.     Finally,  in  ll  "     "     Ij 

majority  of  n.Uuralists,  it  was  rendered  cntii  v  U 

theory  of  evolution,  and  therefore  had  to  be  dropj)ed  aa  a  mctl 
of  scientific  explanation.     It  was  maintained  that  nearly  or  qc 
every  circumstance,  wliich  had  before  been  accounti-^i  for  on 
theory   of   design   and   special   creation,  could  now  be  bctttsr 
counted  for  on  the  theory  of  certain  permanent,  natural 
determined  by  invariable  laws.    Thus  it  i»  Bought  to  relegato  de- 
sign entirely  to  the  province  of  the  thcolo'  ■  ')  can  plAoc 
behind  all  natural  laws,  but  is  not  to  use  it  a-  ilao  theory. 

The  relation  of  evolution  to  design  may  be  seen  in  a  yet  diifa 
ent  light,  by  regarding  tho  scientific  postulate  as  expnoMiTC  sitni 
of  the  unity  of  Nature  with  respect  to  plan  and  mcthoil.     ATI  - 
nitions  of  tho  phenomena  of  Nsiture,  in  general  and  :i' 
such  as  we  have  used  in  formulating  the  postulate,  m..  . 
this  inconvenience :  that  wc  apprehend  the  meaning  of  tbc  ter 
used  only  by  their  unconscious  reference  to  special  objoet^. 
our  ideas  of  n  man,  an  animal,  a  metal,  or  a  color  arc  derivadl 
by  having  special  objects  presented  to  us  to  which  we  haw  Icsraa 
to  apply  these  names  so  the  ideas  which  wc  attach  to  the 
gcnenil  philosophic  terms  arc  derived  in  the  Mm*>  munnw. 
may,  therefore,  avoid  a  jiosisiMc  failure  to  ni 

idea  presente<l,  by  dispensing  with  general  il     ;..»  ^wurim 

of  Nature,  and  considering  the  poKiulate  a«  <  .;  t     -.(•  df  the  doc- 
trine that  Nature  always  has  been  what  wo  i;- 
its  realms  as  we  see  it  around  as  every  <lay. 
times  known  nndor  the  name  of  monitm,  to  distingaiah  it  fruoi 
du.'distio  conception  of  Nai  •"  '      '  '     • 

two  distinct  clas.He!»  of  rau?. 

innately,  however,  the  term  lias  been  apjilitsl,  not  nnly  to  ft 
trine  of  the  unity  of  Nature,  bnt  to  that  of  tht*  unity  nf  minj 
matter,  which  ia  an  rntirt-ly  different  and.  in  aanic  aapMrta, . 
'  '■  one.     Wc  ' 

1  ,  iiy  to  that  of  , 

JMt. 

Wbleh  t«rm  SO  ever  w<    n".,  th-  n-iii:  ••   ii 
there  is  neither  more  nnr  K  ►.>  i.f  d'-^iifii  in  any  oji' 
of  Nature  than  in  anothor.    It  do«s  not  deny  the  «tnking  hannooiaa 
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cited  by  Dr.  Clarke  from  Janet,  bat  only  maintains  that  tbeso  har- 
monies, like  all  others,  are  products  of  natural  laws.  It  objects  to 
making  such  harmonies  the  basis  of  the  conolnsion  intended  to  be 
drawn  from  them.  It  is  not  that  the  conclusion  is  necessarily  false, 
but  that  thry  are  no  better  fitted  to  sostfiin  the  conclusion  than  arc 
other  striking  harmonies  which  we  see  before  us  every  day,  and 
which  we  at  once  recognize  as  results  of  well-known  natural  laws. 
Without  attempting  to  penetrate  into  the  origin  of  the  creative 
power,  the  doctrine  maintains  that  this  power  was  never  exerted  in 
any  more  striking  manner  than  it  is  exerted  before  our  eyes  at  the 
present  time.  The  creation  of  all  living  beings  and  their  adapta- 
tions to  the  conditions  which  surround  t  hero  are  results  of  a  process 
which  we  see  going  on  around  ua  every  day,  and  which  depend 
upon  laws  as  certain  and  invariable  in  their  action  as  those  of  chemi- 
cal aflinity  or  of  gravitation.  It  sees  throughout  Nature  a  certain 
life-evohnng  power  which  shows  itself  in  various  forms,  a*  heredi- 
ty— the  continual  increase  of  life — the  fw  mtdirntrix  natunv. 

If  you  a«k,  Whence  this  power?  it  replies,  Whence  gravitation? 
whence  the  chemical  proj)ertie.9  of  matter  ?  whence  Nature  itself  ? 
It  sees  this  life-evolving  power  exerted  in  a  certain  relation  to  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  so  that  every  form  of  animal  life  has  a  ten- 
dency to  adapt  itself  to  those  circumstances.  All  life  not  ad.ipted 
to  its  surroundings  is  necessarily  destroyed,  thus  leaving  only  what 
is  so  adapted.  Thus  Nature  ia  viewed  as  one  grand  whole,  the  basis 
of  which  ia  involved  in  mystery  in  every  direction,  and  which  the 
scientist  studies  simply  to  understand  the  relation  of  its  phenomena. 
Everything  which  lies  behind  or  above  this  he  Icivcs  for  investiga- 
tion by  other  methods  than  those  with  which  he  is  conversant. 

Such  is  the  highest  generalisation  of  the  scientific  thinker  re- 
;hi>  method  of  Nature.     Is  it  only  a  d.iring  flight   of  the 

i;....^ ;ion,  and  its  supposed  foondation  on  observed  facta  only  an 

idol  of  the  tribe,  which  a  rigorous  logic  will  show  to  bo  entirely 
without  i  ion?    Tills  is  a  Kcientific  question  which  m.iy  yet 

lo<>m  up  i  iter  iraportauce  than  it  has  Ix-retofore.     I*  it  con- 

tuitent  with  religious  truth  ?  This  in  a  question  for  theologians, 
and  one  which  we  hope  they  will  answer  a  little  more  boldly  than 
[tbey  now  do, 

Sdiox  NKwcoacB. 
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The  diecovery,  in  184S,  immediately  aft«r  \U  •nn«XAtion  to  ' 
United  States,  of  dt'i'osits  of  giilil  of  marvflotw  riehiii 
nin,  creatoil  an  excitc-uieut.  Lardly  Icsh  uuiveraal  ui<i 
that  which  followed  their  first  discovery  in  the  Kcw  World. 
fornia  waa  another  Mexico  and  I'cm,  far  ricbor  Uw    • ' 
mineral  weaitli,  and  far  more  inviting  in  its  gcogn|i: 
in  its  general  a«peotA,  a«  well  a«  in  climate  and  in  toil 
Stale,  with  its  linrbor  of  unrivaled  eseelleni--    " -■'  — •-•• 
Pacifit!,  a  name  the  synonym  of  evirjlliing  n 
fronted  the  great  empire  whose  population  r 
half  of  the  human  race,  and  which,  with  all  i   . 
the  Indies,  was  now  to  Ih!  brought  into  immediate  C'  i  « 

onr  own.     Our  new  Pacifie  posKension,  who.s< 
some  of  the  mo!«t  powerful  kiiigdom»  of  thr 
wealth  of  minerali*  and  soil  wa.H  generoutiiy  thrown  u|i«u  to  Uiu 
terjiriyiiig  and  adventurouti  of  all  uitious,  becamts  almoA  iiuAaDK 
— by  maific,  as  it  were — a  State  of  first-prit*  maErn>(i>d«  and  in 
taooe.     Betwixn  the  Pacific  and  A' 

no  geographical  relation  what* ver.     :..  

tain  ranges,  penetratt>d  by  no  narigab  •ames.  and  of 

ing  impassable  b' 

oidy  by  daring  !■  er 

numbers  nor  ui  wealth  to  found  populoua  and  procimrons  commo* 

nities.    Tlio  new  Stjit.  V  '  -     '     r      '    '     '  -      '     '     •     "   \f 

long,  expensive  and  m 

Uum,     The   obvious  mode   of   umting   the   t«  —xhv 

widely  M.-]iarat4.nl  geograpb''"'^   "•••tpnui  of  the  — "-  ' 

railroads,  Uio  marveltiu*  <  of  which  «< 

to  bo  ttodcntood.     To  tlw  cui.«truction  of  sucii  vwrka  au  iuntti 
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R  obstacle  was  o)>poaed  by  the  attitude  of  the  Fc'leral  Govorn- 
t.  For  nearly  2,(X)0  milesi  the  ronto  lay  through  the  {itiblio  ilo- 
tnain.  According  to  the  popular  construction  of  the  Conatitution — 
a  ctiDstruction  of  almost  equal  force  with  the  Constitution  itself — 
the  nation  was  incapable  of  aiding  such  works,  or  even  of  granting 
charters  for  their  construction.  So  far  from  being  able  to  add  to  its 
means  of  well-being  by  a  liberal  exercise  of  its  powers,  never  was 
there  a  more  helpless  and  incompetent  organization  than  the  Gov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  at  that  time.  The  ardent  and  enthu- 
siastic might  demonstrate,  beyond  question,  the  almost  infinite  im- 
portance of  a  railway  across  the  continent;  nay,  might  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  that  such  a  work  was  the  only  means  by  which 
the  P.icifio  and  Atlantic  slopes  could  bo  united  so  as  to  form  a 
political  as  well  as  geographical  unit,  and  that  without  it  the  two 
must  speedily  become  the  seat  of  rival  and  perhaps  hostile  empires — 
the  traditionary  policy  of  the  Government  could  no  more  be  over- 
ruled than  the  stem  decrees  of  Destiny  itself.  All  that  the  more 
patriotic  could  do  was  to  submit  to  the  inevitable,  and  picture  to 
themselves  what  might  have  been,  had  the  bettering  of  the  condi- 
^Btion  of  the  people  been  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  our  Govern- 
^puent  was  formed. 

The  period  of  emancipation  at  last  came.  The  Southern  States, 
seeing  that  thoy  could  no  longer  wield  the  Government  in  the  inter- 
est of  slarcry,  determined  upon  nothing  less  than  its  complete  over- 
nii-  '  '  ^  no  sooner  upon  it  than  the  North,  then  con- 
tituting  the  '  n'nt,  inferring  its  powers  from  its  necessities,* 

Mtinctively  and  instantly  made  a  bold  and  masterly  stroke  for 
;  well  as  for  freedom.     Tlic  Pacific  slope  was  loyal,  and  the 
,  without  hesitation  or  doubt,  determined  to  render  that  loy- 
Jty  a  matter  of  interest  as  well  as  of  sentiment.     On  the  Ist  day  ^ 
Tuly,  1*^62,  ns  soon  an  the  exigency  of  the  war  would  permit,  CongTew' 
^harii'Tcd  th«  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  oomnutling  to  it  the 
■     lad  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  harbor  of 
nia;  making  at  the  same  time  a  grant  to  it  of 
to  be  i«sue<l  at  the  rate  of  *16,0<K),  $.32,000,  and  I14K.000 
'  '-   ^  •■    to  the  cost  of  the  seventl  sections  to  bo  built; 
;  rod  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the  road,  to  bear 
interest  at  the  rale  of  six  percent,  and  to  be  p.ayable  in  thirty  yean*. 
■wM'iM.in    Ti,  .i*ic.-.1t,j^,  (rrant  was  made  of  all  the  odd  sections  of 
n  twenty  miles  of  each  side  of  iho  line,  or 
kl;i,dU<J  acrci  to  liio  mUo  of  road.    Similar  proriaiona  were  made  in 
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favor  of  the  Central   Pacific  of  California,  a  co: 

ohartcrfd  by  that  State,  and  which,  by  the  aci 

authorized  to  cntor  upon  the  constmctioo  of  the  weat«ni  portion  i 

tLo  main  line,  and  proceed  easterly  till  it  mat  that  of  the  Ui 

Pai'ific  Company. 

IJy  the  terms  of  the  act,  the  corporatom  of  the  Fnion  VttaAa 
Railroad  Company  (the  Central  Pacific  being  already  urj^snixed 
under  the  laws  of  California)  met  at  Chicago  on  the  Ist  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  provi^i 
and  electing  as  officers  a  president,  treasurer,  m.  ,  'luy, ^ 

were   charged   with  the  duty  of  procuring  subscriptiooa   to 
amount  of  $2,U0(),000   to  the  capitnl  stock  of  the  compaii 
which,  at  the  time  of  subscribing,  ten  per  cent,  wan  to  b«  p  . 
officers  elected  for  such  purpose  were  William  B.  Ogdcn,  of  C'k 
cage.  President,  Tliomas  W.  01cot,t,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Treamir 
and  the  writer  of  thi.t  article  (tLen  of  New  York)  Secretary, 
officers  so  chosen  immediately  began  a  canv.'i-  1<$criptiotia 

the  stock,  which  was  diligently  pursued  till  i  of  1 

1863,  when,  after  great  effort,  the  required  amount  waa  ol 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  a  meetin  - 
Bcribers  was  then  tailed  for  the  27lh  of  October  : 
the  purjKtso  of  effecting  a  permanent  organization  of  • 
At  this  meeting  the  lion.  John  A.  Dix  was  elected  1 
Hon.  John  J.  Cisco,  Tn<a«urer,  and  the  writer  of  this  i-  • .  "^ 
tary. 

Although  the  amount  (12,000,000)  of  stock  aaowiy  to  the  ; 
manent  organization  of  the  company  was  obtained,  and  ten  per  i 
paid  in,  there  wa«  still  a  general  ii  "  "  ^fj 

subscriber:;  to  make  any  further  i»ii_\ 
tion  creating  no  obligation  tlrcrefor.     The  d 
circles,  at  the  time,  in  reference  to  the  en''  - 
by  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  ti 

of  Representatives,  in  a  s]>eoch  in  op|>u«itliwu  Ui  tUe  ueasaxv, 
which  he  said  : 


•xay 


I  nm  not  to  Ixj  dccoimd  Iv  ""^  Tironni.'-t  tin 
\ij  anr  oiLtT  tmrtios  tliau  tin 
cnnrtrnct  tlio  ro«d  !»  to  I).   -  - 
I  e«ij)tallat  thot  will  lavwt 


!ju»  u  t.i  I,.  1,1-rt 


itfKu  III  at  iha  (. 

to-dj^,  Ui«rv/Qr«.  and  (itrga  iw  Uiv  UoiuJ  (>Ut«M>, 
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in  a  oonditioD  to  accept  it,  even  as  a  gift,  if  comt>ellod  to  niQ  it;  nor  will 
thoy  bo  till  the  population  has  so  1m  Inoroanod  a«  to  give  the  roftrl  »oriie  frei>rht 
and  sutuc  local  basiuess.    As  a  commurcial  and  economical  question  sncb  road  | 
is  utterly  defenseless.* 

Mr.  J.  II.  Campbell,  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  coniinit- 
tee  which  reported  the  bill  for  the  road,  in  a  speech  in  ita  support, 
said  : 


■pi 


This  road  never  should  bo  constraoted  on  terms  ap]>licable  to  other 
roado.  Everr  membor  of  the  Hon«c  knows  thnt  it  is  to  be  constructwl  throngh 
most  impassable  mountains,  deep  ravines,  eafions,  galfs,  and  over  sandy 
lains.  The  Gorcmmcnt  must  come  forward  with  n  liberal  hand,  or  the 
interpriso  must  bo  abanduni-d  for  ever.  The  necessity  is  upon  ns.  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  wo  slmll  hold  our  Pacific  possc^ssions  and  connect  the  nations 
on  tlic  Pouitic  with  those  on  the  Atlantic  slopes,  or  whether  we  shall  abandon 
our  Pacific  possessions.  Gentlemen  arc  not  to  apply  ordinary  rules  concern - 
iug  roads  in  Uie  Western  States  to  tltls  groat  entorprise.t 

The  fntorprisc  was  indeed   hazardous  in   the  extreme.     Vast 

Nrastes,  nearly  2,000  miles  in  extent,  were  to  be  traversed,  of  which 

the  far  gr«»ter  part  was  rainle-ss,  and  consequently  destitnte  of 

-Wood.     TTie   rich  deposits  of   coal    upon   the   central  portions   of 

'th«  line,  without  which,  if  bailt,  the  road  could  hanlly  have  been 

ran,  were  not  then  known.     Three  lofty  monntain  ranges  had  to  bo 

^«ros»t'rl,  presenting  obstacles  far  more  formidable  than  those  ever 

jcounlert^d  l)y  any  siniil.ir  work.     For  nearly  1,500  miles  the  line 

I  elevated  more  than  ■1,.50<)  feet  above  the  sea.     At  the  time  the 

was  chartered,  no  railroad  had  l)cen  constructed  within  200 

miles  of  it«  eastern  terminal  point,  which  was  nearly  1,500  miles 

<V  \(lan»ic  coast.     The  whole  materi.al  for  the  snper- 

'«•  .     "J?   •I'*''   for  the  wood-work  of  both  road ^,  had 

to  bo  taken  from  the  Eastern  States,  or  from  England ;  that  for 

rtlie  Central  Pacific  to  be  trans(>ortod   12,000  miles  by  sea  before 

Daching  .San  Francisco,  the  western  terminus  of  this  road.    The' 

Dtliccrs  of  the  provisional  organization  shared  in  the  prevailing  sen- 

3t,  and  appe.il«'d,  in  their  c:jnva*»  for  stock-subscriptions,  to  tho 

^tism  rather  than  the  capital  of  thn  country,  to  come  forward 

IMVC''  •   Mould  lape,  in  the  beliif  that 

ie  Gov-  further  provision  as  would  en- 


"iiAi  (jwtM"  twtoA  Moloa,  Ti>in}-««T«ittii  o»giwi,  p.  noa. 
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able  private  enterprise  and  capital  to  undertake  the  work  with  some 
reasonable  hope  of  snccess.  As  the  law  stood,  not  a  dollar  of  the 
Goremment  subsidy  coold  be  made  available,  as  forty  miles  of  the 
road  was  to  be  constructed  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  issue  of 
a  proportional  amount  of  bonds.  These,  when  issued,  were  to  have, 
by  way  of  security,  preference  over  all  others.  Nothing,  conse- 
quently, could  be  done  pending  further  action  of  Congress,  but  to 
make  surveys  to  determine  the  route  proper  to  be  adopted. 

The  exigency  was  promptly  met,  Congress  passing,  on  July  2, 
1864,  an  act  which  provided  for  an  issue  of  bonds  by  the  companies 
of  an  equal  amount  to  those  to  bo  issued  by  the  Government^  the 
former  to  have  precedence  by  way  of  security.  Such  provision 
practically  doubled  the  means  of  each  company,  securing  to  the 
Union  Pacific  fully  $50,000  per  mile  in  place  of  $25,000  as  pro- 
vided in  the  original  act ;  and  to  the  Central  Pacific  a  still  larger 
sum  per  mile,  from  the  greater  cost  of  its  line.  With  the  means  80 
provided  both  companies  fell  manfully  to  work,  constructing  the 
whole  line  within  a  period  of  a  little  more  than  five  years,  joining 
their  lines  on  November  6,  1869,  in  the  heart  of  the  continent ;  the 
Union  Pacific  constructing  1,034  miles  and  the  Central  Pacific, 
starting  from  Sacramento,  743,  and  anticipating  by  eight  years  the 
time  allowed  therefor  by  the  act  of  1864. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  number  of  miles  con- 
structed annually  by  each  company,  and  the  total  mileage  for  each 
year  : 


TEABS. 

Miln  ranttrnct-  MUm  cnnntra.-t-  ».„,.,  „_.._^ 
edbyl-nlon    i   «1  b»  I  antral      '"r'S^"S?* 

1865   
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M                      0A 
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1R67 

84         1           SOS 
44        1          280 

iec9 

362                   712 

ISO'J 

24S         1          877 

1,084 

743        ;        1.T77 

1 

The  road  of  the  Central  Pacific  was  subsequently  extended 
from  Sacramento  to  San  Francisco,  a  distance  of  140  miles ;  the 
total  length  of  lino  from  the  Missouri  Riv^  to  that  city  bt-ing  1,017 
miles  ;  and  from  the  harbor  of  New  York,  3,322  miles.  Its  general 
direction  is  almost  exactly  east  and  west,  very  nearly  u]N)n  the 
parallel  of  40",  and  very  nearly  upon  that  of  New  York,  Chicago^ 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  San  Francisca 


THE  PACIFIC  RAILROAD, 


ee9 


When  the  obstacles  encountered  are  conaidcrod,  the  rapidity 
itli  which  the  Pacific  Railroad  was  constructed  has  no  parallel  in 
Itc  history  of  any  work  of  the  kind.    The  line  crosses  three  lofty 
iountain  ranges,  the  Rocky,  the  Wasatch,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada — 
be  first  at  an  elevation  of  8,240  feet,  the  second  at  an  elevation  of 
^')00  feet,  and  the  third  at  an  elevation  of  7,042  feet  above  the 
ta.     The  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  reached  by  a  com- 
irativcly  I'asy  ascent,  510  miles  west  from  the  Misisouri  ;  that  of 
Sierra  Nevaila  at  a  distance  of   125  miles  from  tide-water  at 
sramcnto.    When  the  base  of  this  range  was  reached,  81  miles 
om  Sacramento,  the  average  ascent  to  the  summit  equaled  eighty- 
feet  to  the  mile.      At  numerous  points  it  was  much  more 
ipid.    The  eastern  face  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  exceedingly  pro- 
Ipitons,  and  is  everywhere  broken  by  deep  ravines  or  caSons,  in- 
alving  in  the  construction  of  the  road  numerous  and  expensive 
lels  and  bridges.     A  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  running 
le  trains  was  snow,  which,  during  the  winter  season  accumu- 
in  the  passes  to  a  depth  of  thirty  feet.     To  avoid  this  ob- 
ticlion,  forty  miles  of  line  had  to  be  inclosed  in  sheds.     Another 
iMl  dilTiculty,  after  this  range  was  crossed,  was  the  want  of  water 
pon  the  lofty  and  arid  plains  between  it  and  the  summit  of  the 
cky  Mountains.     The  Sierra  Nevada,  the  summits  of  which 
an  altitude  of  12,000  feet,  arrest  the  passage  inland  of  rain- 
faring  clouds,  and  condense  their  moisture  on  its  western  face. 
J^pon  tl»o  Great  Plains  the  wafer  necessary  for  running  the  trains 
id  often  to  be  transported  long  distances,  till  wells  could  be  siitik 
'     '    "  h  the  iu'-t  ''      of   windmills  and 

of  all   t.  ,  such  were  the 

$gor  and  capacity  with  which  the  work  was  pushed  that,  in  1808, 
milea  of  road  were  constructed  nnd  put  in  operation,  or  nearly 
m  and  »  third  miles  for  each  working-day,  and  that,  to<i,  in  the 
•  of  the  continent,  in  which  there  were  no  [>eople  except 
..  g  wttlomcnts  of  Jlormons,  the  road  itself  being  the  only 
by  which  labor,  materials,  »nd  "uppliia  could  be  brought 
rard  for  ita  own  constructioo. 


The  rtMul  was  no  sooner  opened,  tluin  ita  value  to  the  6ovem- 

-        ved  lo  bo  '  tiT  than  the  mo«t  sangainv  luul  ventured 

t.     Acc^  the  Hiporl  iif  thM  Secretary  of   War, 

Iftde  under  date  of  March,  1862,  the  average  cost  lo  the  Gorcm- 

keat  for  the  five  yearn  provious,  of  transporting  the  mails,  troops, 
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atiii  munitions  of  war  Iwtwocn  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  eoasU  \ 
iulirnit'diate  points  averaged  »7,309,3-H  annually.  The  mot* fori 
mails  was  by  way  of  Panama  and  Nicaragua,  thntugli  r  Mt 

the  time  rcijuired  for  their  tranoniiission  between  Ni .. 
San  Francisco  averaged  forty  days.     The  coKt  to  the  OoTomiiuot 
for  a  far  greater  amount  of  service  of  il  "  '    "  !i«rforB 

the  railroad  does  not  now  exceed  >2,IXH»,'  The 

saving,  assuming  the  service  not  to  have  been  increased,  cqu 
|i5,309,431  ;  the  total,  for  the  ninu  years  the  road  Jias  been  in 
equaling  $46,547,155.      The  interest  accruing  on  the  bonds  is 
to  the  two  companies  equaled,  during  the  same  period,  ISO.TS^ 
The  savijig  that  will  bo  effected  previous  to  their  maturity  mH 
ceed  the  whole  amount  of  their  principal  sum,  and  all  the  inl 
accruing  on  the  same.      But  such  s.iving  is  by  no  means  th«  only" 
nor  perhaps  the  chief  advantage  resulting  directly  to  tlie  G« 
ment  from  the  construction  of  the  road.    The  facility  with  whk 
troops  can,  hy  its  use,  be  thrown  either  npon  the  Pacific  oi  "    '      ' 
interior  of  the  continent,  relieves  it  from  ihe  nert<s»ily  of  i 
ing  permanently  large  bodies  of  them  at  points  likely  to  Ik'  ri.  n     • . 
The  road,  in  fact,  supplies  the  ]>lace  of  a  very  considerable  Ni.iitdinj 
army,  with  all  the  vast  expenditure  and  evils  resulting  from  such 
establiahment 


The  superiority  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  over  aO  otbrr  highway* 

may  be  well  illustrated  by  the  results  of  two  raemurablu  ez{t«ditions 

across    the  continent.      In   18U4  the   Government  of  the    Uult«l 

States  detcnnined  upon  an  exploration  of  its  Pacific  poaseasMMU^ 

then  just  acquired  through  the  purchase  of  lA>uisiana.     In  the  oarty 

part  of  May  of  that   ye.ir,  on  exi>vdition  known  as  Lvwi«  and 

Clarke's,  organized  under  its  auspices,  and  funtUhe<l  with  all  tb* 

means  and  material  it  could  supply,  started  for  the  Pocitio  coast, 

taking  the  route  of  the  Missouri  and  ('olumbta  Hirers.    Tb«  point 

.of  departure  was  St.  Ixxtix.     The  first  sruson  only  suiRred  for 

^Toach  the  Mandan  villages  upon  the  upper  Missouri  ;    the  m 

cix>6s  the  mountains  and  reach  the  Pa<-ific  coast,  ntar  the 

the  Columbia  River,  where  it  passed  its  s«>c<ind  winter.     Ei: 

I  months  were  consumed  in  reaching  the  Pacific  coa«t.    It  re 

kSt  Louis,  on  its  rctuni,  on  the  33d  of  September,  1800,  having  bMn 

abwmt  nearly  two  and  a  half  years.     For  moro  than  two  years  no 

tiilings  what«v«r  bad  been  reooived  from  it,  and  for  more  tlian  a 

jaatr  it  had  been  given  op  for  loat. 
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On  the  first  day  of  June,  1876,  an  expedition  under  the  auspices 
bf  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  President  of  flie  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
iiJompany,  started  from  the  city  of  New  York,  1,200  miles  east  of  St. 
LouJ!),  fur  San  Francisco,  and  reached  that  city  in  eighty-three  hoars 

ad  fifty-three  minutes  eonsccutivo  running  time,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  cities  being  3,3'23  railos.  The  weight  of  the  train  waa 
12(5  tons.  The  rate  of  speed  for  the  whole  distance,  including  stops,  1 
equaled  forty  miles  the  hour.  The  distance  between  New  York  and 
Pittsburg,  444  miles,  was  run  by  one  engine  (without  stojiping)  in 
en  hours  and  five  minutes;  that  between  Pittsburg  and  Chicago,  469 
in  eleven  hours  and  thirty-one  minutes;  that  between  Chicago 
the  Missouri  River,  494  miles,  in  eleven  hours  and  thirty  min- 
utes; that  between  Council  Bluffs  and  Ogden  (the  western  termi- 
ins  of  the  Union  Pacific  road),  1,034  mik-s,  in  twenty-four  hours  and 

fty  minutes  ;  that  between  Ogden  and  San  Francisco,  883  miles,  in 

fcJily-three  hours  and  thirty-eight  minutes.  The  route  w.^8  across 
lour  formidable  moimtain  ranges:  the  AUeghauies,  at  an  elevition 
bf  2,2.50  feet  above  the  sea  ;  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  an  elevation 
I>f  8,242  feet  ;  the  Wasatch,  at  an  elevation  of  7,500  feet ;  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  at  an  elevation  of  7,042  feet.      Meals  were  rcgn- 

rly  served  in  one  of  the  cars.     Another  was  divided  into  conmio- 

iious  sleeping-apartments  ;  so  that  the  party  traveled  with  every 

luxury  the  bc*t  public-bouse  could  supply,  and  reached  San  Fran- 

isco  with  no  extraordinary  fatigue.      No  more  striking  illnstra- 

iou  can  be  given  of  the  progress   in  the  science  of  locomotion, 

ad  none  of  the  value  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  as  an  instrument  of 
■•  and  social  intercourse,  an<l  as  an  arm  of  the  Government. 
'■  use  of  the  telegraph,  time  is  no  longer  an  element  in  the 

ansmissJon  of  intelligence  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  slopes. 

^itfa  the  railroad,  a  day  will  now  accomplish,  in  the  transmission 
persons  and  merchandise  between  them,  that  for  which,  within 

Ho  memory  of  mati,  a  year  would  hardly  suffice. 


At  a  comp.arativGly  early  period  the  movement  of  the  (>opulation 

^sarily  followed  the  lifi'     "        '    ible 

•  .ins  of  reaching  new  .  i  of 

ending  their  products  to  markets  which  were  cither  upon  the  Atlan- 

or  in  the  Old  World.    AMicresuch  natural  avenues  did  not 

)|m  wprp  for  ft  lonu  time  rovjanle*!  aa  their  proper  substitute. 

■c  'roads.     A  canal  could  not 

I  eooftrL. .. .. ..  .„^  .,. ,  :...;iicr  cottld  a  railroad,  ut  llio 
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time,  without  the  aid  of  the  Government.  The  railroad 
plished,  a  million  square  miles  of  new  territory  vhich  had  been 
viously  inaccessible  was  at  onco  opened  to  the  cntcrpri*e  and 
tal  of  the  country.  ITjey  were  no  sooner  made  accessible,  tl 
was  discovered  that  the  sterility  of  the  soil  was  fully  compen 
by  tlieir  wealth  in  the  precious  metals.  To  reach  thcso  d«'po«itf 
branch  lines  were  e])ecdily  opened,  the  resources  of  the  seci 
traversed  supplying,  in  great  measure,  the  means  therefor. 
laterals  have  alreaily  a  mileage  threefold  greater  tl 
main  line.  But  this  is  by  no  means  .all:  no  sooner  v 
tion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  assured,  than  groat  numbcni  of  I 
were  projected,  in  all  the  ertrcmo  Western  Stiltcs  and  Territoi 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  connection  with  it.  The  folio 
statement  will  show  the  area  of  these  State*,  the  present  extent  6f 
the  mileage  of  their  railroads,  the  construction  of  which  i*  in  great 
measure  duo  to  that  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  progm*  of 
sncli  mileage,  with  that  of  their  population,  from  18G0  to  the  prujtat 
time: 
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The  States  inchided  in  the  precedin-  -•-•■" »• " 

nearly  l,2<)(t,(>00  square  miles,  embra 
climate  and  of  ngricnitnral  and  miner;\l  rt-snur.  e.     Tl^e^r 
of  it  has  been  opened  to  settlement  by  t)ie  Pacific  Rulr 
their  laterals.     Its  population  now  nombvni  oolj  foor  to  thv  i 
mile.    Tlic  ratio  of  it*  railroad  mileage  to  popolatioa  k  i 
former  to  290  of  the  latter.     The  efmditrf»!w  h«n  pw 
the  almost  infinite  room  and  opi  '   brfor**  our 

Kxtmnivo  T'"-*- ■''•'■- 'rritor)  .....  ■■  .  ..uvattHl  by  Errignt^ 

the  hifty  h'  n-n  an  abuuilant  (apply  of  water, 

greater  fiart  of  wUai  wut  ooim  eoppoacd  tu  ba  worthloB  fur  ag 
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inre,  and  which  can  not  be  irrigated,  is  found  to  be  admirably 
idapted  to  grazing,  and  is  being  rapidly  occupied  for  lliis  piirpose, 
he  Government  allowing  its  use  to  the  first  comers  \*'ithout  charge 
I      ^till  it  can  be  8>old.     ITiese  lands  are  rapidly  to  become  the  great  seat 
^Hlor  the  production  of  wool  on  this  continent,  and  promise,  in  a  very 
P^bort  time,  to  compete  with  the  Australian  product  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.    Tlie  spring  rains  are  sufficient  for  abundant  crops  of 
^■krass.    Nowhere  else  can  wool  be  so  cheaply  grown.    There  is  no 
PKiarge  for  lands.     The  animals  require  no  provision  nor  protection 
for  winter,  while  transportation  can  now  be  had  at  rates  which,  a 
few  years  ago,  would  have  been  considered  as  merely  nominal 

kThc  chief  attraction,  however,  at  the  present  time,  of  the  great 
ffion  traversed  by  the  Pacific  Railroad,  is  its  mineral  wealth.   The 
»t  discoveries  of  silver  within  it  were  made  in  1859.    At  that  time 
e  totJil  product  of  the  United  States  equaled  only  $200,000  an- 
nually.    The  product  the  past  year  equaled  ^40,720,314,  of  which 
5(41,311,077  was  from  the  States  and  Territories  tributary  to  the 
Pacific  Railroad.    The  following  official  statement,  by  the  Snperin- 
mdcnt  of  the  Mint  will  show  the  product  of  gold  and  silver  in 
liem  for  1^77  and  1878  : 
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Th«$  total  amount  of  gold  and  silver  produced  in  the  United 
StaU'K  in  1><77,  according  to  the  same  autln';  '|')0,- 

M),  of  which  *45,UK),WJO  was  gold,  and  «  ■  ,  ;;ver. 

e  amount   produced    in    1878  equaled   $93,052,421,  of  which 

'    '  '•'■"''^  'Id,  and  ?""  "^ '  "It  was  silver.    The  product  of 

-  for  187-  1  ono  half  that  of  the  world; 

of  the  territory  opened  by  tbu  PaclGo  Railroad  for  the  pant 

iqnalrd  $81,170,273,  or  nearly  one  half  of  the  product  of  the 

TIip  rapid  increano  in  the  prodart  of  Kilver  in  the  Unit«'d 
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States  has  equalofi  M5(i,3ri7,l03.      It  seems  not  imi'r 
prwluft  for  tbt*  next  five  years  will  amoiint  to  an  e<^u 
figures  have  great  signiiicanco  from  their  bearing  upon  the 
vexed  question  as  to  tlic  probable  fntnro  price  of  nilvcr.    Tho  fi 
its  value  may  Ik;  reailily  aceounted  for  by  the  enomioim  inci 
the  product  in  this  country.     The  same  influence  la  to  act  with 
greater  force  in  the  future.    With  the  free  coinage  of  gold,  no 
silver  can  be  forced  into  circul.ition  in  this  country ;  bo  that  wJ 
ever  is  produced  in  it,  not  required  in  the  arts,  must  br  cr 

Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  tho  financial  or  mone 
dependence  of  the  United  States  than  its  enormons  wealth  in  lb* 
precious  metnls.     In  1876  the  Government  began  t" 
tions  for  resimiption  of  specie  payments,  whii-h  by  ' 
was  to  take  place  on  January  1,  1879.    On  the  finst  tlay  of  Jam 
1870,  the  total  araotint  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  national  Ti 
equaled  ?7i), 834,448  ;  on  tho  first  day  of  January,  1H77,  100,1 
418;  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1878,  1139,518,405,  and  oo  liT 
first  day  of  January,  1879,  when  specie  payments  were 
J224,8fl5,477,  the  accnmulations  in  three  years  equaling  $Ha,< 
029  ;  during  the  same  period  tho  exports  of  specie  over  hni 
equaled    91^,824,063.      Resumjition   can   be  accompli»hi>d   in 
United  States  without  drawing  a  dollar  from  the  hoards  of  Urn 
World,  and  without  creating  any  distnrban      '      *    '"         '  '    • 
or — a  matter  of  great  importance  to  ns— dim 
sumo  the  products  of  oar  agricultural  and  manufnctaring  iodofltriaT 

It  is  tho  peculiar  felicity  of  tho  United  State*  that  not  only 
does  the  increase  of  its  population,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  ofw 
million  annually,  tend  to  afford,  from  a  correspondingly 
consumption,  a  speedy  relief  to  indnttrirs  wfaoM  prodnotion,  for 
moment,  hn-^  1<d  tho  demand;  but  that  the  TMt  ana  ofj 

territor}-,  {■  every  variety  of  resource,  oeijiwbww 

accessible,  and  everywhere  capable  of  being  turned  to  aocoont! 
labor  unassisted  by  capital,  as  readily  if  not  as  -  -  '••-•'•  - 
the  two  are  combined,  excrta  a  cofi«tAnt  inflni  i 
excess  of  numbers  from  otir  ovr- 

possible  to  estimate  sufficiently  the  ..  _     

once  or  condition.     With  ua,  the  irrcateat  evils  to  which 
c5 ' ' "      ' 

ail'  l>e| 

oolf  aavea  na  from  a  net  amount  of  inUigvoco  and  vice,  but 
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keep  alire  a  manly  spirit  among  our  people.  No  sound  man 
long  us  feels  that  he  can  plead,  as  an  excuse  for  want,  our  govem- 
lent,  oar  institutions,  or  the  oppressions  of  capital.  He  can  readi- 
transplant  himself  to  some  plot  of  government  land,  his  entry 
iving  him  the  right,  to  acquire  the  title  at  a  price  which  is  hardly 
Bore  than  nominal,  and  for  which  the  first  crop  will  ordinarily  snf- 
While  the  Old  World  is  Texed  by  questions  of  labor,  and 
idustries  are  destroyed  by  constant  strikes,  there  never  was  a  pe- 
iod  in  this  country  when  so  many  opportunities  opened  to  labor 
[jd  capital  as  the  present,  and  never  one  in  which  the  material 
cing  of  our  people  w.os  bo  well  assured  ;  the  chief  factor  in  all  this 
ring  our  cro'miing  achievement  in  the  physical  sciences — the  Pa- 
Ifio  Railroads. 


These  roads  were  no  sooner  opened  than  their  financial  saccesa 

ras  a«  striking  as  were  the  advantages  which  they  secured,  both  to 

be  Government  and  to  the  people.     California  had  at  the  time  be- 

>me  a  rich  and  prosperous  State,  the  value  of  her  agricultural  prod- 

Icta  f.ar  exceeding  that  6f  hi-r  mines.     San  Francisco  had  become 

lie  center  of  a  vast  trade.     It  is  and  must  always  bo  the  grand 

atrcpot  for  the  whole  western  coast  of  the  continent.     It  is  to  that 

»a8t  what  New  York  is  to  the  eastern.     It  is  only  thirty  years 

SCO  it  was  founded,  and  it  now  contains  a  population  of  2.'>0,0<X). 

To  city  has  greater  elements  of  prosperity  or  a  more  promising 

liture.     With  all  that  has  been  achieved,  only  a  lodgment  h.is  yet 

en  made  upon  the  western  elope  of  our  continent.     The  Pacific 

lands  are  still  in  the  hand*  of  their  original  sav.ige  populations. 

le  trude  with  Cliina,  with  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  with 

Australia,  great  as  it   is,  is  yet  in  its  infancy.     For  this  trade, 

which  there  is  to  be  hardly  a  limit,  the  Pacific  Railroad  ia  the 

renne  to  the  interior  of  our  continent  ^^nll  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Jrrady  does  the  '^''        '   ;ii  Valley  receive  its  teas  and  silks  and 

Iher  pn)duct9  of  i  over  it.     The  "through"  freight  over 

llo  roads  last  year  equaled  nejirly  200,000  tons.    The  way  freight 

both  roads,  consisting  largely  of  high-priced  ores,  equaled  last 
ear  l,tKHi,(KK>  tons.  Tliin  kind  of  freight  is  incri-!i.siiig  with  great 
Ipidity,  kcfping  p.ice  with  the  discoviTy  of  new  deposits  n-hich  is 
>n))taiilly  i^eing  made,  and  with  the  entarge<I  working  of  the  old 
itteo.  'llie  following  statement  will  show  the  length,  cost,  and  the 
and  net  earnings  of  the  two  roadis  from  their  opooing  to  the 
ac : 
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All  the  controversies  that  have  80  far  arUen  bi-twec'n  Uia 
eminent  and  the  railroad  companies  relate  to  the  loan  to  IhrfflTi 
money  or  bonds.     The  loans  wcrt  by  their  terms  to  be  dae  in 
years.  No  part  of  the  interest  was  duo  till  the  bonds  wore  due. 
were  to  be  secured  by  a  second  tnortgage  on  the  n-.^i 
The  Oovemment,  as  consideration  for  the  loanH,  wa.^ 
half  of  the  transixirtation  chargcH  on  its  account,  and  five  por  coot, 
of  the  net  earnings  of  the  companion,  to  be  applied  to  anj  p« 
it  saw  fit.     It  is  needless  here  to  repeat  the  argnment  urged 
time,  or  to  restate  the  emergency.     Con^^rew  would  have  thai 
at  any  cost.     If  necessary,  it  atouM  have  made  ilji  loami  a  pr 
outright  to  secure  an  object  so  much  desired.     It  woald  ghull 
have  agreed  to  forego  all  rep  "  1  it  have  been 

that  the  line  would  have  been  <   1860  imrtwid  of  ^ 

the  time  fixed  for  opening  it  by  the  act  of  1H04.     Instead,  bo« 
of  inquiring  wLtt  might  ha\'c  been,  let  us  ace  what  M  now  the  I 
status  of  the  companies. 

No  sooner  was  it  seen  that  the  road  vr^is  to  be  a  sacocss,  i 
owners  likely  to  n-ccive  eoroo  return  upon  their  inv  «'"'-mv» 
Congress  began  to  show  a  dispoKition  to  rvpudiatt-  llh 
which  it  ha<l      '  'Tcd.    On  tli'      '  of  Alaicis  U 

pMsed  a  lau  n-  Secretary  oi  aeury  to 

pajincnts  to  the  companies  on  acconnt  of  Uovcmintnt  tm>!i| 
lion,  in  <■■  '  ■    '    t  the  whole  omoni '      "   '  •  '  '     '  • 

mciit  of  .  It  hftfl  tbf«  CTS" 

of  a  suit  by  '  oun  of  < 

to  test  the  ■{..>......  ...    ;...    ..„,,,o  of  the  t 

Judgment  against  the  Govcmmenl  for  th«  ■nin  of  (>' 

*  Vlar  •((bt  neoDiiu  f  Fbr  ili  taotulM  taiSiaf  J»t»Mtj  t,  iBTt. 
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lO  half  of  the  charges  for  transportation  on  ita  account  for  1874, 
c  period  covered  by  the  suit.  From  this  decision  an  appeal  was 
taken  by  the  Government  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  which  fully  affirmed  the  action  of  the  court,  below.  A  sin- 
gle quotation  of  ten  lines  from  a  very  elaborate  opinion  by  Air, 
Justice  Bradley  is  all  that  need  be  given  for  a  full  and  complete 
uudersf.inding  of  the  whole  matter  in  controversy  : 

The  jiroposition  for  the  Government  to  retain  tlio  amoont  <lno  tho  com- 
pany for  service  rendered,  (iiid  apply  it  toward  thi<  general  indebtcdnMS  of 
the  company  to  tho  Oovcrnment,  can  not  bt  eonttraed  into  a  rt/juiremtnt 
that  the  company  ihaU  pay  the  int«re$t  from  time  to  time  and  the  principal 
due.  It  was  in  tho  discretion  of  Congress  to  moke  this  requirement, 
thou,  H8  collateral  to  it,  provide  a  special  taud  or  funds  uut  uf  which  tho 
principal  oblifration  could  be  discharged.  Tliia  Congress  did  not  choose  to  do, 
but  rented  »nti»fitd  with  the  entire  property  of  the  company  as  security  for 
the  ultimate  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  uf  the  bonds  delivered  to  it. 
In  other  words,  Government  having  made  the  Company  a  loan 
of  money  on  thirty  years,  can  not  change  the  contract  so  an  to 
make  it  payable  in  one  year.  It  is  bound,  like  nn  individual,  by 
vbat  it  hiis  undertaken,  and  is,  like  an  individual,  subject  to  the 
restralntf)  and  requirements  of  law,  as  determined,  not  by  itself,  bat 
by  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Tin-  act  which  authorized  a  suit  on  behalf  of  the  oompsBT 
insl  the  Government,  also  directed  the  Attomey-Gonenl  to 
bring  a  suit  on  behalf  of  tho  latter  against  the  former,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  recovering  back  moneys  alleged  to  have  been  wrongfully 
received  by  parties  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  road — 
the  real  purpose  being  to  overhaul  the  famous  "  Cn'dit  Mobilier," 
t  ti-rrible  raw-head  and  bloody-bones  whose  flagitious  conduct 
sbockt^l  the  moral  sense  of  members  of  Congress,  the  action  of 
hich  in  tl.  ,tie  of  the  most  striking  and  discredit- 

able cliaitt>  ve  history  of  our  country. 

I  have  already  shown  that  those  who  undertook  tho  construction 

'  "'i  •  Pacific  llnilroad  were  leaders  of  a  forlorn  hope.     To  be  con- 

1  with  it  was  i-ntiugh  not  only  to  imperil  one's  money,  btit  to 

utaticin  for  business  xagaeity.    It  was  natural,  there- 

— ,o  engaged  in  such  a  chimerical  scheme  should  seek 

by  which  they  could  define  and  limit  the  degree  of  their 

•  acrosan  ^r.inted 

.  .         ;,        -<A-^a"coii: ..  .    .  a  "com- 

pany, in  whieli  the  liability  of  il«  incorporators  was  limited  by 
VOL.  cxxYUL.—yo.  271.  4A 
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the  namber  of  their  shores.  This  charter  was  secured,  aad  • 
tion  of  the  Union  Pacific  road  built  throngh  its  instruincn 
There  was  nothing  whatever  impropir  in  the  purpose  which 
the  use  i)f  lhi«  inlenneiliary — uotbing  injpro|MT  in  its  use. 
result,  fortunately,  showed  such  use  Xnt  hare  been  wholly  tm: 
sary.  The  stockholders  of  the  Union  Pacific  would  ha 
nothing  by  becoming  full  partners  in  the  work  of  c 
The  enterprise  was  an  entire  success.  Every  person  to 
cent  was  owing  was  fully  paid.  Not  a  dollar  wm  raado  by 
interested  in  the  road  by  the  use  of  the  "  Crddit  MobiU<T,' 
would  not  have  been  made  without  it.  As  things  turned 
would  have  been  better  had  it  never  been  resorted  to  ;  but  m 
in  motive  nor  in  act  should  euch  resort  have  reflected  the  least 
credit  upon  the  parties  to  it.  Nor  was  there  anything  in  ita  oj 
tions  that  might  uut  have  properly  been  laid  open  U>  th«  li 
d.iy.  So  much  for  a  great  scandal  which  was  no  wrong 
such  by  the  fear,  the  jealousy,  or  something  worsev  of 
which,  by  ita  utterly  groundless  attacks  and  insinuations, 
whole  nation  into  a  paroxysm  of  passion  almost  as  fieroe' 
groundless  as  that  occasioned  by  the  famous  Titus  Oato^ 
plot,  which,  for  a  time,  deprived  the  people  of  England  of  all  sense 
and  reason,  and  led  them  into  excesses  which  rendered  the  naaw  a£ 
their  authors  the  synonpn  of  criminality  antl  folly,  and  left 
delible  stain  on  the  age  in  which  they  occurrvtl. 

To  the  suit  brought  by  the  Government  in  the  Qrooil  O 
the  District  of  Connecticut,  all  connected  with  the  "Credit 
Her  "  or  the  Union  Pacific,  that  coidd  be  reached,  were  buu1« 
Legal  ingenuity  was  exhausted  in  framing  chargm,  tho  act 
the  widest  tether  possible.     The  world,  of  the  Unhnl  St«1 
least,  was  racked  for  evidence  to  criminate  tho    '  • 
sooner,  however,  was  argument  ha<i  in  the  Circuit 
Government — the  plaintiff — was  politely  bowed  out  of  it,  ui 
ground  that  no  cauM)  uf  action  whatever  had  been  Jthowii  or 
aliegoiL     The  defendant  owed  it  nothing.     An  app«al  was 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Untied  States,  with  the  saow 
that  tribunal  reiterating  its  previoos  decision  that  the  oan' 
•rose  out  of  a  contract  for  money  ;  that  this  contract,  trl 
been  kept  by  the  defeadant,  had  been  violattd  by  the  ptai; 
and  that  the  latter  had  no  eaase  of  action,  and  no  etandlng  before  it. 


OoveruBeol  having  been  foiled  in  the  soit  brought  by  the  ( 
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pany,  the  decision  in  which  covered  the  whole  gronnd  of  contro- 
Yersj",  it  would  have  been  supposed  that  Congress,  pending  the 
•ction  it  directed  to  be  brought,  would  have  tiuietly  awaited  the 
result.  Instead  of  this,  it  took  the  law  into  its  own  hand,  and  on 
the  «*th  of  May,  1878,  passed  the  famous  "  Thurman  Bill,"  which, 
among  other  things  (section  4),  provided  that — 

Thore  shall  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  said  (sinking)  ftinJ  (created  b/ 
this  ftot)  on  the  first  day  of  Febmary  in  each  year  the  one  half  of  the  com- 
p«;n»atiuu  for  services  hereinbefore  named,  rendered  for  the  Government  by 
the  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  not  applied  in  liqnidation  of  in- 
t<>rcst;  and,  in  ndAition  thereto,  the  said  company  shall,  on  said  day  in  each 
y.  'to  the  Treasury,  to  the  credit  of  said  sinking  fund,  the  suiq  of 

%■'•   .  or  BO  much  thereof  as  shall  bo  necessary  tu  make  the  five  per 

oentau  of  Uio  net  earnings  of  its  said  road  payable  to  the  United  States,  nn- 
der  said  act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-tn'o,  and  the  whole  sam  earned  by 
it  as  compensation  for  services  rendered  for  the  United  States,  together  with 
the  sum  by  this  section  required  to  be  paid,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  whole  net  earnings  of  the  said  railroad  com- 
pany, ascortAmed  and  defined  as  hereinbefore  provided,  for  the  year  ending 
on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  neit  preceding. 

The  preceding  provision  was  by  a  subsequent  section  made  appli- 
cable to  the  Union  Pacific  Company.  The  penalty  for  not  making 
payment  of  a  debt  before  it  was  due  was  the  forfeiture  of  the  char- 
ters of  the  companies,  although  that  of  the  Central  Pacific  was  de- 
rived, not  from  the  United  States,  but  from  the  State  of  California ! 
The  act  in  effect  said  to  the  companies  that,  "  unless  you  pay  your 
debts  before  they  are  due,  your  charters,  with  all  your  rights,  priv- 
ileges, and  property,  shall  be  taken  away,"  involving,  perhaps, 
the  entire  loss  of  their  investments  by  the  unsecured  bond-holders, 
without  whose  contributions  the  roads  could  not  have  been  built, 
and  which  added  an  equal  amount  to  the  value  of  the  Govem- 
mcDl  security,  which,  without  such  contributions,  might  not  have 
bad  the  value  of  a  dollar !  Such  are  Congressional  ideas  of  fair 
Y^Iay  !  Fortunately,  the  will  of  Congress  is  not  the  law  of  the  land, 
n-ill  is  made  to  depend  upon  a  power  higher  than  its  own. 
,.  ..:  ii  an  individual  violates  a  law  of  the  Government,  the  latter 
can  punish  him  only  through  the  instrumtentality  of  a  court  of  law. 
It  must  proceed  m  the  same  manner  when  it  would  punish  one  of 
its  own  creatures — a  corporation.  It  may  allege  an  offense,  but 
this  \»  alL  By  virtue  of  such  corporation,  capital  may  have  been 
ted  which  Government  can  no  more  disturb  or  seize  than  it 
..at  of  an  individual.    It  "  may  add  to,  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
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the  charter  of  the  TJnion  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Laving  ila« 
gard  to  the  rights  of  the  latter."    Who  is  to  pasa  apon  tbcM  righl 
Certmnly  not  a  party  to  thom.     Congrcs*  Is  not  *     f  law. 

declaration  by  it  that  the  charter  of  this  comparr.  rfcjt  wi 

not  necessarily  carry  any  greater  legal  force  against  it  tfaAn  a  Mmilu 
declaration  by  the  Parlianicut  of  Great  Britain,  tthould  CimgKM 
declare  its  charter  to  be  forfeit,  and,  with  no  other  warrant,  pn)c««d 
to  act  in  the  premises,  it  or  it8  agents  would  bi>  instantly  restraiiMd 
by  a  power  higher  than  its  own.  We  need  not,  however,  en 
upon  this  point  by  recapitulating  rules  or  principt««>  familiar 
every  tyru  in  the  legal  profession.  The  Thumuui  Bill  wm 
a  gross  and  unwarranted  assumption  of  power.  It  aaraoMd 
constitute  Congress  a  judici.il  as  well  as  a  legislative  tribunal, ; 
that  too  in  open  violation  of  the  Constitution.  Its  framcns  in 
rating  the  two  by  vesting  in  the  Supreme  Court  the  autborityJ 
declare  what  is  law,  had  in  their  miuds  a  contingvncy  pr»ri 
the  present.  But  for  their  wisdom  we  should  b«j  living  undcr^ 
potism  of  caprice  or  paasion,  or  something  worse ;  not  under  tlic  1 
nign  reign  of  law.  The  Thurman  Bill,  should  it  stan  ' 
is  revolution.  If  not  the  first,  it  is  the  most  fatal  st;i 
country,  social  order  and  the  rights  of  property  have  yet  reei-it 

II KURT  V.  Poor" 


P.  S. — Tlic  preceding  nrticU-  was  sent  for  pn"'  >>ofore 

decision  was  had  in  an  action  to  which  the  Centra    i  wtt» 

and  which  presented  the  question  of  the  coDstitntionalityof  tb« 
man  Bill,     The  ink  which  recorded  tin       '  '     '  of 

Supreme  Court  in  ihc  two  preceding  <•..  coi 

not,  until  it  was  due,  enforce  the  paynjonl  of  a  debt  dor  to  it, 
hardly  dry,  before  these  declaration*  were  disavowed  by  '^ 
tribunal  which  uttered  them  ;  the  Court  in  the  tatter  ca 
that,  under  the  provision  authorizing  the  amendment  of  ibe 
of  the  company,  the  Government  could  enforce  the  pa; 
debt  before  it  wan  due !     It  could  take  every  dcdUr  of  tbe 
ings  without  reserviii' 
out  whose  money  it  ■        . 
loan.     If  jioswible,  tiie  Supreme  Court  has  shown  far  Iom 

JHK*'  -    ■  '   -i'tency  than  Congrrm  ifs»-If.     Tb»Tp  r >  »nn 

thi  '   »<•  bii  no  barriiT  to  %\\v  n^cklcas  «  • 

or  lust  of  p>wi:r  on  the  part  either 


e»' 


ko  departmcnta. 


IX. 

CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

1.  Smith's  Carthage  and  tlie  OartbaginiAns. 

8.  Seeley's  Life  and  Times  of  St«iii. 

8.  Do  Broglic's  Le  Secret  du  Koi. 

4.  8ime's  Lessitig. 

6.  Howells's  The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook. 


There  is  a  strnngo  fascination  in  what  may  bo  palled  the  rictima 
of  history — in  those  vanquished  and  extinguished  nations  whose 
literature  perished  with  them,  or  is  suffered  to  molder  in  the  dust 
of  labyrinthine  libraries.  In  such  cases  the  generous  and  truth- 
seeking  student  feils  himself  impelled  to  hold  a  brief  for  the  de- 
feated and  discredited  party,  to  scrutinize  the  indictment,  and  dis- 
necl  the  evidence  brought  forward  by  the  stronger  side  with  pecu- 
liar warinc-as,  .ind,  whenever  ground  for  it  may  be  discerned,  to  in- 
terpret sliorlcdtjiingu  and  explain  untoward  facts  from  the  most 
lenient  and  favorable  point  of  view.  Such  an  attitude  was  taken 
by  Conde,  whose  "  Domtnacion  do  los  Arabea  y  de  los  Mores  en 
EspaBa  **  drew  for  the  6rRt  lime  fmin  Arabic  sources  and  in  Ara- 
bic oolorsi  the  story  of  the  prolonged  triumph  and  the  long  agony 
the  Spanish  Moslems.  A  like  service  for  the  disinherited  of 
tory  was  attempted  by  Giustave  Flaubert,  when  he  gave  some 
ymni  of  his  life,  and  the  singular  power  of  synthesis  and  divini^ 
fld  in  Madame  Bovnry,  to  the  n-surrection  of  Cart  ha- 
and  the  p<irtrayal  of  the  father  ami  the  8ist«-r  nf  Hon- 
"8alambo"  all  the  faint  and  scattered  rays  cast  by 
'1  domestic  aspects  of  the 
of  th«  house  of  Barca  are 
into  a  focus,  and  ma<li'  to  infuse  u  notable  dcgrre  of 

•'  r's  pages.     What  was  utHxled, 

y  written  in  the  same  sympa- 


bowevcr,  wot 
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thetio  spirit,  and  with  the  same  cautious  treatment  of  Romiui  x. 

tioDs,  and  this  has  at  last  been  fuminhed,  or  rather  a 

effort  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  by  Mr.  IJn  "    -^     ;  . ..    r 

author  of  a  well-known  work  on  "Mohammed  ;i  ;..l..rnTi,. 

dans."*   Whether  the  native  literature  of  Carthage  has  indi .  .1  litt. ' 

ly  j)erished,  or  whether  part  of  it  may  snn-ivc,  at  least  in  tli«- ;   r!.i  . 

Arabic  translations,  can  not  be  determined  with  absulntc  r.  -i  i_£iii 

so  long  as  the  great  repositories  of  raantiscripts  • 

Fez  and  Morocco  are  wholly  unexplored.     The  r.  _  - 

Carthaginian  libraries  were  toi-ued  over  by  the  Romans  to  Numidi 

chieftains,  and  it  appears  tliat  SalJust  had  some  of  tlwMe 

his  hands  a  century  afterward.     That  certain  of  them  t 

outlived  the  Roman  and  the  Vnndiil  (K;riods,  until  northern  Afi 

once  more  was  conquered  by  a  Semitic  race,  and  maj  then 

tempted  the  Saracenic  scholar  amid  tlio  intense  fenrr  of 

which  fired  the  schools  of  Cairwan  and  of  Fee,  ^  at  all  otpdU,  ntft 

impossible.    Meanwhile  the  jcjnno  and  partial  accoonta  known  to 

have  been  written  by  Greek  or  Roman  author*  Iuit«v  for  tho  nvi 

part,  como  down  to  ns  only  in  fragments.     Of  tbeae  th*  ttkoA  eor- 

etcd  document,  namely,  the  pro-C«rthaginian  namtiTe  of  tba 

Pnnio  war,  by  Philinns,  a  Greek  of  Agrigvntam,  wo  know 

from  Bome  criticisms  of  Polybiu*.     This  of  r        '      however, 

the  lost  books  or  frngmentaof  the  other  alien  i*  who  t 

of  the  westom  Tyre,  may  yet  come  to  light,  and  con 

ture,  such  as  it  is,  which  the  Greek  colonists  in  .Sicily  i>;  . 

who  had  tested  for  themselves  the  patience  of  Hamilcar,  and  foh  ^ 

«'eight  of  Hannib.irs  arm,  <-onld  form  or  rhtmi  to  point  of  tlMir 

redoubtable  antagonist*.     There  are  atill  extant  the  tisxt  of  tJra 

tT«aties  with  Rome,  tlio  log-book  of  an  adrenturooa  Panic  ««^i«»ifai, 

tome  precepfx  of  an  African  :■     '     ''     '  ' 

TBgabond  Carthaginian  in  one  • 

buried  twenty  feel  below  the  snrfaco  of  the  . 

lodged  by  tho  effort*  of  arehnjologist)*,  and  a  i .  « 

matio  ralno  is  quiMt.ionatile.     These,  with  soino  a 

St  ructions  too  m.T-  ^troyed,  are  the  o, 

native  Hources  frtu.        story  of  the  great  i  .. 

eity  cAn  be  constmoted.    The  writings  of  do  natiro  n 

philosopher,  or  poet.,  imaMo  ns  to  know  Carthagu  u  wu  kouw  Ati^Ai 


■•    OUT- 

tPeaM^^H 


*  CWithags  ud  tfw  Hinlmtntani 
Qron  ACbk 
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or  Rome ;  that  is  to  say,  from  its  own  citizens.     Mr.  Bos  worth 
Smith  is,  of  course,  constrained  to  eke  out  his  narrative  from  a  few 
ajjlers  of  reflections  by  Aristotle,  who  describes  a  state  of  things 
ict  at  the  date  of  the  Punic  wars — from  the  late  Roman  chroni- 
who  saw  everything  with  Roman  eyes — and  from  a  few  anti- 
qnarian  remarks  of  the  Greek  historian  Polybius,  who  beheld  Car- 
riage only  at  the  moment  of  her  fall,  and  was  the  comrade  of  her 
.eutroyer. 

Mr.  Bosworlh  Smith  concedes  that  a  universal  Carthaginian  Em- 
pire could  have  done  for  the  world,  "  as  far  as  we  can  see,"  nothing 
comparable  to  that  which  the  Roman  domination  did  for  it.  But 
j)erhaps  we  c.in  not  see  far  enough.  At  all  events,  the  author's  ad- 
mission seems  to  have  been  made  pro  formd  ;  for  we  find  it  sub- 
stantially effaced  by  a  multitude  of  counter-considerations  adduced 
in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  The  inability  of  Carthage  to  as- 
similate or  even  to  cultivate,  to  any  sensible  extent,  her  Berber 
subjects  proves  nothing ;  for  the  race  has  shown  itself  equally 
tractable  in  Roman,  Vandal,  Arabic,  and  French  hamis.  On  the 
k>ther  side  may  be  set  some  significant  facts.  That  the  earlier 
frame  of  government  compelled  the  esteem  of  Aristotle  we  know  ; 
and  that  the  subsequent  administration  of  affairs  by  the  Council  of 
One  Hundred  was  more  wise  and  equitable  than  that  of  the  Ro- 
man Senaf*  seems  to  be  attested  by  the  almost  total  absence  of 
popular  insurrection,  or  of  insubordination  on  the  part  of  military 
ie.^der8.  As  to  the  lenity  of  the  Carthaginian  rule  in  Sicily,  we 
have  the  decisive  testimony  of  Greek  subjects  who  refused  to  mi- 
grnto  into  the  Syracunan  territory.  Certainly  we  should  look  in 
vain  for  such  vouchers  of  just  dealing  with  Sicilians  on  the  part  of 
the  coujitrjTnen  of  Verrea.  The  character  of  the  Cartbagini.w  policy 
in  Spain  is  demonstrated  by  its  extraordinary  Buccetus,  which  pre- 
onts  the  most  suggestive  contrast  to  the  prolonged  and  bloody 
ior*I  of  the  Roman  efforts  at  annexation.  Only  twice,  in  fact, 
the  unfortunate  Iberian  Peninsula  known  the  stimalating  bless- 
ga  of  joKt  gorcmmcnt,  an<l  it  (jw<'(1  flit-m  in  each  c.isc  to  Semitic 
Xvm,  the  chiefs  of  llu'  Iioum«!  of  Barcn  slutring  with  the  Ommyudo 
priocGS  of  Cordova  the  hunorable  distinction.  Perhaps  the  most 
git''  •     ■    '   '  iiidice  and  rancor  was  the 

leni  . ,  who,  remarking  lln>  great 

pabllo  workji  which  had  survived  the  Punic  commander,  and  the 
rcrervocc  which  kept  him  in  still  livelier  remembrance,  declared 
with  Borly  emphasis  that  "  there  was  no  king  like  Ilamilcar."    Wo 
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may  add  that  the  charges  leveled  at  the  Carthaginian  rharscttf  i 
most  of  them  refuted  by  Uie  admiMgions  or  the  con  u 

their  enemies  ;  and  that,  if  we  consent  to  regard  •'•  ni 

preponderance  of  evideuce,^(/<:v<  7?o/«a/ia,  and  not  1 
have  become  a  synonym  for  oath-breaking.     Whvu  hc  w«i  _i.  ti  . 
fragmentary  but  pregnant  data  wnjng  from  reluctant  witut.^ 
can  not  but  regret  that  Sallust,  who  had  aucesit  to  the  Ci 
books  preserved  by  King  Hieiitpsal,  could  not  forget, 
brave,  Rome's  inextinguishable  prejudices.     When  tl 
the  Jugurthinc  war  reaches  the  point  where  he  woold  naturalljr  i 
cite  the  story  of  Carthage,  it  is  with  a  touch  of  «adnc«»,  not  anmi: 
apparently  with  sliame,    that  he  stays  his  pen.     "Of  Cartl 
writes  Sallust,  "  I  say  nothing,  for  I  deem  it  better  to  ipcak  no  wa 
about  her  than  to  say  too  little.'^ 


n. 
The  creation  of  a  German  nation  on  the  dual  bAsia  of  onhy  j 
parliamentary  institutions  is  plainly  the  moot  impnuHnve  anil 
mentous  phenomenon  of  our  time,  but  for  its  interpretation  the  End 
lish  student  needed  just  such  a  work  as  I'rofeseor  i^eelcj  ha*  an 
c^ompIeted.*     Any  discussion  of  the  events  which,  since  1808,  baT« 
aggrandized  the  house  of  HohenzoUem,  must'*  nvc<lit  be  «teril«,  aaj 
estimate  of  the  social  questions  now  perplexing  the  Uerman  ' 
must  prove  the  idlest  word-shuffling,  unless  t' 
illumined  and  deciphered  by  the  reforms  ;v 
ciples  established,  and  the  movements  began  in  the  fint  ijtutfter 
this  centurj'.     Only  by  such  a  rctrosi"'. 
splendid  rcfiults  of  Sadowa  and  Sedan  .'i- 

flulMitantinl  fruits  of  Louthen  and  of  lloswbacli.     Only  tha«  con 
expluin  the  prompt  acceptance  of  Pruaiaian  hc^moor.  •'■ 
ble  drift  to  wan!  fusion  on  the  -part  of  long-<iegr«ipi:  • 
the  f)eremptory  demand  for  con»titiitional  guarar  • 

government.     To  changes  likewise  in  the  utructu;     

of  the  I*ruiwian  commonwealth  introduced  more  than  siity ; 
ago  we  niuxt  look  for  the  Hocrcl  of  the  eoniiiii 
strangely  enough,  not  France  but  Qernuny  \n»  Ij 

ground  of  Socialism.     In  a  word,  German  |i 
have  no  significance  to  hini  ~'     '-^  —  lillK-  "r  i 
tpolitiei*  iti  tlir  hour  of  tl' 
ok  u  iucjcplicable. 
*  U{«  Md  TImm  g(  i^nn,  Uj  Ji.  tt  nwir-j. 


i»ing. 


\\ 
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Tlie  Germans  are  accustomed  to  colossal  accumulations  of  data 
rung  together  on  tbe  thread  of  an  eventful  life — indeed,  the  volu- 
Bons  work  nominally  devoted  to  Baron  Stein  by  Pertz  is  a  notable 
ace.     But,  with  the  exception  of  Masson's  "  Life  of  Milton,"  we 
now  of  no  English  biography  comparable  with  Professor  Soeley's 
jk  for  comprehensiveness  of  desigfn  and  abundance  of  material. 
I  is  not  so  much  a  memoir  of  the  Prussian  statesman  as  a  history 
Germany  throughout  the  turbulent  and  pregnant  years  from 
to  1822.     Indeed,  the  requirements  of  his  theme  compel  the 
titer  to  keep  in  view  the  political  situation  of  the  whole  of  Europe 
;  tliat  epoch,  seeing  that  the  fortunes  of  the  Napoleonic  system 
turned  on  Germany  as  on  a  pivot,  while  the  subsequent  settlement 
that  country  was  the  superlative  concern  of  the  C-ongress  of 
Vienna.     No  one  who  has  felt  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  wide  and 
leqnate  treatment  of  that  critical  era  in  a  single  English  book 
ill  regret  the  extensive  scope  given  to  the  present  undertaking. 
Professor  Seeley  is  disposed  to  set  Stein  on  a  higher  plane  of 
patneas  than  that  on  which  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries 
need  him  ;  but  probably  the  majority  of  German  Liberals,  at  the 
esent  day,  would  accept  the  writer's  estimate.     Of  course,  no  in- 
tvidual  brain  can  be  supi)osod  to  have  supplied  the  whole  impulse, 
knell  less  the  whole  momentum,  of  any  great  popular  upheaval, 
but  it  seems  clear  that  Stein  stood  in  a  much  more  generative  and 
Ijnamic  relation  toward  the  reconstructive  nmia  of  Germany  tiian 
id  any  single  leader  of  the  States-General  or  the  Convention 
Til  Uk-  French  Revolution.     And  here  we  may  pf)int  out  some 
!■  capital  marks  of  likeness,  and  equally  decisive  marks  of  dif- 
aoe,  between  Stein's  reforms  and  the  changes  effected  by  the 
Bt  rcjiublie  in  the  political  and  social  fabric  of  France.     In  the 
eld  of  legislative  melioration  there  w  a  complete  parallel  up  to  a 
lain  point.     By  the  abolition  of  serfdom  and  the  obliteration  of 
hard  and  fast  lines  of  status,  Stein  l)e8towed  a  healthy  power  of 
c-ulalion  and  growth  ni>on  the  political  organism.     A  conclusive 
oof  of  the  new  tendencies  is  the  gradual  partition  of  the  land 
aong  peasiant  proprietdra,  a  process  which  has  Wen  carried  to  con- 
lOTsblc  lengths  in  Germany,  though  not  yet  so  far  sm  in  France. 
ii'usly  favon'd  rcKponsible  •■  '  t  the  whol« 

.   is  well  known,  as  .il.to  ti  ii.'red  it  lesa 

essential  in  the  separate  affairs  of  Prussia.     Within  certain  limit* 

lowe<l  the  Krencii  Convention  in  its  peril '  ;  of  ccn- 

lion  tUvurivs,  and  he  was  more  amply  ^  .n  sitoa- 
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tion,  dealing  as  he  did  with  a  loose  congeriee  of  prorinoea  ' 
no  common  tie  except  the  duty  of  obedience  (o  ' ' 
It  is,  however,  the  specific  merit  of  Lis  syAtem  tl 
a  powerful  corrective  to  centripetal  forces  by  tbo  crentioa  of 
nicipal  franchises  on  a  great  scale.     Thus,  at  the  very  time  vi 
the  habit  and  even  the  conception  of  local  »elf-govemmi!iit  i 
to   be  vaninhing  in  France,  it  was  impregnably  rooti-d    in  nti 
Germany.     Tlierefore  it  is  that  Stein's  refomis,  like  the  fvototin 
of  English  liberties,  having  begun  at  the  bottom,  were  bttihU-d 
broad  and  sure  foundations ;  while  in  France  the  work  of  rcooa*' 
stniction,  beginning  at  the  top.  was  and  i*  in  cnnstant  danger 
disturbance  and  overthrow. 

As  we  have  said.  Stein's  f.-um    w  r,  uj  <••    iiinns 
Wlien  he  died  in   IfCJl,  at  the  .lu''    <>l'  seventy-four,  i 
such  universal  sense  of  bereavement  among  hi.H  follow  co' 
as  might  have  been  looked  for  at  the  departuro  uf  one  wl>'> 
be  called  the  founder  of  the  modem  German  nation.    The  >_ 
men  of  the  Fatherland  were  still  poets  and  phiiono' 
they  were  king«.     It  bad  been  a  rare,  exceptional  oav< 
himself,  in   1808,  had  for  a  moment  excited  popuUr  enthuaiaiin ; 
otherwise  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  a  Gorman  t<;   '  ' 

more  than  a  mere  official,  or  whose  death  could  i. 
general  weal.     It  was  reserved  for  Hismarck  to  ohnnge  tiiu,  mkI 
to  reflect  a  part  of  his  own  glory  on  the  sterling  wortli  uf  his  pr 
cursor. 

ni. 

The  volumes  of  secret  correspondence  published  by  the  Doa  i 
Broglie,*  if  they  did  not  actually  prompt,  go  far  to  justify  the  ^ 
taken  of  Louis  XV.,  by  Victor  Hugo  in  his  "  Piti4  Snpraut."     The 
name  of  the  monarch  cri'ditcd  with  the  aphorism,  April  moi  i 
diluffe,  was  even  more  closely  identified,  in  cootmon  repttto,  «i|| 
weakness  than  with  vice,  and  his  extrmragaat  Mnaaalitj J 
deemed  rather  the  index   and   comiilenent  than  tlw  cm 
|>oliti<'a]  ineptitude.     Hie  testimony  to  his  natural  gifts  and  tha 
fi'lativcly  cfTcctive  training  which  ho  was  said  to  have 
seemed  to  be  dux^rediied  by  the  irreconotlabltt  facts  of  his  lat 
and  the  seemingly  complete  surrender  of  oreni  tatho 

in  affairs  of  state  to  the  adroit  purroyocs  for  hi-  af 

It  is  now  known,  however,  and  wo  owe  the  informatiun  in  a  < 
ooDcliMire  fonn  to  the  Duo  dr  BrogUe,  that  the  son  of  the  DmSl 
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LBonrgngne  discovered  to  the  last  some  traces  in  his  plans  sod 
intentions  of  hia  high-minded  father,  that  for  twenty  years  there 
no  move  on  the  diplomatic  chess-hoard,  no  change  in  the  map 
of  Eiirope,  which  was  not  scanned,  pondered,  and  discussed  in  the 
k  King's  private  cabinet  by  men  unknown,  or  at  all  events  unfcared,  hy 
|the  reigning  favorites  and  responsible  ministers,  yet  commanding 
[the  King's  confidence  in  not  infrequent  moments  of  good  impulse 
land  generous  aspiration.     It  is,  indeed,  a  curious  fact  that  what 
itho  unstable  sovereign  should  so  long  have  taken  pains  to  mask 
[from  the  world  was  the  best  side  of  his  character.     \Vliilc  he  aban- 
Idoned  the  public  exercise  of  power  to  courtiers  and  concubines,  he 
I  seems  to  have  continually  cherished  an  inchoate  purpose  of  self- 
l  government,  .ind  to  have  sought  in  secret  the  frank  and  austere 
f  counsels  of  able  and  honest  men.     In  their  society  and  under  the 
seal  of  communications  in  cipher  the  comrade  of  the  Dn  Barry,  and 
1  the  patron  of  the  Pare  anx  Cerfs,  struggled  with  a  pitiable  jiersist- 
[ence  to  keep  alive  the  sentiment  of  personal  dignity,  and  a  lingcr- 
;  regard  for  the  public  weal.    Thus  it  is  that  the  Due  de  Broglic's 
derives  a  singular  interest  from  the  contrast  between  the  giddy 
I  demonstrations  of  license  and  frivolity  on  the  public  stage  and  the 
(fitful  whispers  of  good  sense,  probity,  and  patriotic  ardor  that  are 
i  brt-athed  In'hind  the  scenes.     By  a  strange  paradox  the  record  of 
uitrigue  and  indecency,  all  the  piquant  details  of  scandal  circulated 
in  the  "OJil  de  Bceuf  "  are  marshaled  in  the  foreground  of  history, 
on  the  surface  of  the  King's  life,  whereas  the  mysterious  transactions 
;  and  clandestine  machinations  laid  hare  in  his  secret  papers  disolose 
pabilities,  designs,  and  symj)athies  of  unsuspected  scope  and  dig- 
nity. 

The    '  Tits  now  brought  forward  and  deciphered  by  the 

iDuc  de  i  .ro  substiintially  new,  although  fragments  had  been 

[printed,  and  although  tlm  exisluncc  of  the  correspondence  was  sus^ 
Ijiectcd  during  the  lifetime  of  the  monarch  intercsUMl.  But  the 
I  object  of  the  mysterious  business,  the  n.iture  of  the  King's  secret, 
'With  which  ihfxo  p.ipers  were  concerned,  seems  to  have  I  'i- 

[unknown  to  contemporary  historians,  nor  were  they  alw:ij  > 

identify  the  confidante  &nd  iiistrutnentK  of  his  clandestine  projects. 
It  is  snf!^  '       '  '         volumes  that  the  most 

ftntftcd  .  I  vowed  agents  was  the 

\  Cotnte  de  ilroglio,  great-uuclc  of  tbc  compiler,  and  brother  of  that 

de  IJroglio  who  will  bo  rcmem*—  '  ■■-  •' •  '   r  over  the 

in  the  battle  of  Ikrghun.     \  ^]>pcars  in 
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many  of  the  papers  now  xinearthod  from  the  arohivo«  of  the  Mlnlut: 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  many  of  the  data  disclosed  in 
sponrlent'e  are  verified,  supplemented,  or  interpreted  b\  ,      >  * 

letters.  The  manner,  by  the  way,  in  which  the  bulk  of  tbiese  m 
teresting  documents  came  into  the  hands  of  tho  Govemmenl 
well  worth  mention.  They  seem  to  have  been  minnteii  of  tntor- 
views  and  inslruotions  taken  down  by  the  Conite  de  Bruglie  as 
vouchers  for  his  authority,  perhapa  without  the  laiowlcd;{c  of  tlw 
King,  and  confided  to  some  faithless  dcpoVitarj-,  who  mUI  tluaa 
after  the  Comte's  death,  and  when  the  emijjjnition  had  Hcatt4mnl  hia 
whole  family.  By  ISIO  they  had  come  into  the  po^HMwon  of 
well-known  antiquarian,  one  Qiraud  Soulavie,  who  offered  them 
Napoleon  L,  and  they  were  subsequently  purchased  of  his 
for  four  thousand  dollars.  The  authenticity  of  the  paper*  Deemed 
to  be  well  established,  but  no  satisfactory  explanjitiuns  could  be 
obtained  at  the  time  from  Soulavie  touching  the  source  of  hk 
acquisition. 

Heretofore,  the  wonst  taint  on  the  memory  of  f  '  \' .,  frtmi 

a  political  point  of  view,  has  been  the  indifferci:-  .  .  1  :anpe  to- 
ward the  dismemberment  of  Poland.  It  ham  been  supposed  that  the 
French  sovereign  had  neither  the  perspicacity  to  di<ci  ■  idot 

while  it  was  preparing,  nor  the  courage  to  prevent  iLiex.  -uhI 

the  editor  of  these  volume*  justly  remarks  that  the  abandtmincint 
an  ancient  ally  to  flagitious  mutilation  betrayed  an  amount  of  foUi 
and  poltroonery  which  a  siiiriteil  and  sagaciotu  nation  has  not  ti 
learned  to  forgive.     Of  the  two  reproache*  Icrcle*!  at  tho  Vtv 
ruler,  it  is  clear  from  these  pageH  that  only  one  i*  f^-^i*  .1,  ,,.....,j)|| 
upon  him,  though  its  elimination  doubtless  aggr.  lor. 

Tlie  II  >    "  '  Poland  were  no  nurprisc  to  Luui.- 

trariv  ij-py  country  fomieil  (he  principal  ai 

years  almost  tho  sole  object  of  his  industrioua  though  fterilo  diplo*] 


a|t«Bl»1 


TTl 


macy.     It  st'cms  to  have  long  been  the  mission  of  f 
to  arrange  f"r  the  aoocaxion  of  a  French  prince  to  ( 
with    the  ntal    ]inr|MKH<>   of   bestowing  tlw   j. 

France.     1:  ., 1  in  this  light,  the  olandi'^tine  ms'^hi 

disclosed  boeomo  a  species  of  monument  to  the  aprit  i  > 

least-     ' 

inilnii   . 

lition  with  the  inost  astute  and  dexterous  w  of  hia  centaiyj 

Frederick  If.  had  devised  the  partition  • 

reconciling  and  vmpl'i}4ng  eonflictin];  an 
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three  rivals  into  throe  accomplices.  We  may  add  that  another 
mysterious  plienomenon  in  eighteenth-century  politics,  the  Franco- 
Austrian  alliance,  which  is  commonly  referred  to  the  spite  of  Ma- 
dame de  Pumj)adour  and  the  weakness  of  Louis  XV.,  is  quite  other- 
wise accounted  for  by  a  recent  work  of  high  authority.  We  refer 
to  the  revelations  contained  in  the  "  M6moires  et  Lcttres  du  Car- 
dinal de  Bcmis,"  whose  pulilication  lately  followed  that  of  the  Due 
de  Broglie's  book.  It  appears  that  it  wiis  Frederick  II.,  and  not  the 
French  Mini.itrj-,  who  took  the  initiative  in  the  rupture  between 
France  and  Prussia,  and  who  was  really  responsible  for  the  Seven 
Years'  war.  Returning  to  the  volumes  nnder  review,  wo  may  state 
that  the  mass  of  raateri.ils  is  admirably  assorted  and  disposed,  and 
happily  illumined  with  interjected  note  and  comment.  We  need 
not  say  tliat  tJie  style  is  marked  by  the  lucidity  of  exposition  and 
felicity  of  epithet  that  justified  the  author's  admission  to  the  Aca- 
d^mie  Franyaise,  and  which  we  might  reasonably  exftect  would 
prove  hereditary  gifts  in  a  grandson  of  Madame  de  Stat^L 

ir. 

If  any  man  <loubt  whether  Englishmen  of  the  present  genera- 
tion are  less  insular,  if  not  wisci',  than  were  their  fathers,  let  him 
read  in  the  "Edinburgh  Review"  for  April,  1806,  the  criticism  on 
"  Nathan  der  Weise,"  That  masterpiece  is  there  pronoimced  "  as 
genuine  sourkraut  as  ever  perfumed  a  feast  in  Westphalia."  From 
such  grotesque  indifference  toward  a  regnant  name  in  German  let- 
ters we  can  not  but  recognize  an  impressive  advance  in  the  discrim- 
inative and  exhaustive  survey  of  the  man  and  of  his  works  pre- 
sented in  l\Ir.  8ime*8  "Life  of  Lcssing."*  In  the  interval,  however, 
of  three  quarters  of  a  century,  the  ajiprcciation  of  that  writer  in 
G«rmaiiy  itself  has  been  signally  widened  and  intensified.  Daring 
his  lifetime  Voltaire  altogether  eclipsed  him,  and,  for  a  sc:  '  <-\- 

hif»  death,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kant,  and  Fichtc  overshadowi 
dling  fame.  Even  the  perfunctory  labors  which  absorbed  much  of 
his  time  and  energies  were  ill  paid.  At  a  date  when  cont<'mpo- 
rary  qnill-drivers  were  earning  handsome  sums  in  London  and 
Paris,  he  sought  in  vain  to  win  the  uit-aiw  of  oulwintenco  from 
hack-work  in  literature.  Well  known  he  was,  but  his  notoriety 
was  dnc,  porliapn,  quite  as  much  to  acrimonious  controrersies  as  to 
the  oag.  '  '  "      ^ 

voo  ifai 
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ness  with  so  much  pleasure,  was  regarded  by  Goei' 
whose  brilliance  would  soon  fade.     So  late,  too,  ;i 
wrote  of  "Emilia  Galotti,"  which  ha«  been  translated  into  half  a^ 
dozen  language^  and  still  keeps  the  boarrln,  that  the  only : 
due  to  it  w^as  "  that  belonging  to  a  muiuiny  whicli  may  giro  eridtaflfl 
as  to  the  high  dignity  of  the  dead."     Kant,  who  waa  by  firo  yew* 
the  senior  of  Le<<si]ig,  and  who  became  a  sort  of  supreme  arbiter  it 
ffistbetic  science,  scemH  never  to  have  even  read  the  "Laokoon," 
whose  direct  or  mediate  influenoe  on  Etiropoan  f'  'iscerti^Bij 

been  noteworthy.     And  even  "Nathan  der  Wn  ripest  fr 

of  the  author's  genius,  and  now  an  unchallenged  gem  of  tbe 
man  theatre,  could  not  be  produced  until  two  years  after 
death,  and  even  then  was  played  to  an  empty  house  on  the 
night.     Of  all  his  compositions,  indeed,  the  notices  of  plays 
pared  for  a  liambtug  newspaper  under  the  name  of  "  Hamk 
giache  Dramaturgio "  attracted  the  promptest  and  widcNt  attca* 
tion.     It  is  just  this  collection  of  jotti'  igh,  whidi 

at  the  present  day  is  least  read  out  of  '  '  ^  credal« 

student  of  English  and  American  jonmaU  wonid  be  txir\\i 
learn  how  many  reputations  have  been  made  by  dntmatic 
through  the  patient  conning  and  judicious  culling  of  Lcsaing's  ! 
and  formulas. 

Upon  that  considerable  class  of  English  readers  who  would 
know  something  about  Lessing,  and  ponder  at  fint  hsnd  his 
minal  suggestions,  but  who  at  the  same  time  lark  the  Wsure  or 
patience  to  learn  Genuan,  Mr.  Sime  has  conferred  k  Tetitabtr 
Of  all  the  more  admirable  and  fmitful  achievements  of  hts  ao 
ho  exhibit*  the  substantive  civ  "li"  vital  >■:  ' 

characteristic  thought,  in  a  i  i  and  dri 

oa«   and    accurate   form.     The    summaries,   for    inntancv,  of 
"Laokoon"  and  the  " Hamburg ische  l>r  ■•"•■■-  'ie"  arc  particiaL 
Incid  and  complete.     As  reganU  Ia-  'Vs.  th*  hio 

oonid,  of  cnurxe,  offer  nothing  more  tliaii  ■   oi 

coupled  with  some  indications  of  the  drni: .      —    ..    ii 

traiture,  and  s  reference  tn  tbe  scope  and  |»urp<Me  of  the  pi« 

From  the  m^  '  "   '         * " 

so  much  li:i 

er's   pentonnlity  and   his  prtt^isc  attitadr  Inward   Ihr  int 

raovemint  of  his  coi  - '-     -  '  '  -    ■  ■-        V-  •^  -     '    -  - 

the  Mond  principle  i  : 

BO  far  M  possible  in  bin  own  wuni*.     Ha  doubt,  Nicii  •  rnvtbotl 


2SNT  Liri 

Unstrained  him  to  »?spand  his  book  to  somewhat  minsnal  propor- 
>n9,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  range  of  Lessing's  acquisitions 
ytaid  inquiries.  The  result  b  not  so  much  a  biography  as  an  endur- 
monument  of  critical  exposition.  These  volumes  constitute  the 
adequate  tribute  paid  by  an  English  student  to  one  of  the  most 
fecund,  vigorous,  and  unconventional  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth 
'  ury.  Lessing's  hold,  indeed,  upon  posterity  can  hardly  fail  to 
.  t  more  tenacious  than  Voltaire's,  for  in  the  former  the  revolu- 
tionary instinct  was  united  with  the  constructive  faculty.  These 
t;«ndcncie8,  so  seldom  found  in  association,  had  at  their  command 
On  intellect  of  splendid  strength  and  flexibility — an  instrument, 
inoreover,  that  obeyed  the  impulse  of  the  two  noblest  passions,  a 
love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  an  undying  love  of  man. 


WriKN  it  was  remarked  of  an  accomplished  Bostonian  that  he 
gave  you  the  impression  of  a  sick  EngliHhman,  the  key-note  was 
struck  of  a  movement  which  has  .already  borne  wholesome  fruit  in 
literature,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  exert  a  bracing  influence  on  the 
national  character.  The  criticism,  by  the  way,  was  by  no  means 
leveled  at  the  local  affectations  of  a  particular  community  :  it  w.is 
an  argument  a  fortiori  ;  it  recognized  in  the  society  of  a  given  city 
I  '  ■     l"pt8  in  imitative  efforts  practiced  elsewhere  with 

c  I ity  ;  .ind  the  rejoinder  was  ol>vious  that  it  is  better, 

as  regards  robustness,  genuineness,  and  elevation  of  typo  to  resemble 
an  invalid  Englishman  than,  let  us  say,  a  moribund  Oanl  or  a  con- 
sumptive Italian.  Of  late,  Mr.  HowelJs  and  Mr.  James  have  under- 
taken to  interpret  the  profound  concern  and  secret  uneasiness  of 
American  society  touching  the  judgment  of  foreign  observers ;  to 
portray  it«  studious  approximation  toward  the  English  diction  and 
]ioitit  of  view,  and  to  indicate  the  shortcomings  in  the  most  pains- 
taking reprtiduction.  So  far  as  their  transcripts  of  life  8top[>C4l 
short  with  the  exposure  of  deficiencies  and  the  dissipation  of  Ulu- 
sions,  they  wcri'  fraught  with  the  delightful  pungency  but  also  with 
thn  wt.crilily  of  satire.  Tliey  pointed  out  in  an  effective  and  cap- 
ing  way  the  more  or  less  diverting  failures  to  solve  a  certain 
...vileni,  hut  they  did  not  sqnarely  pose  the  fundamental  query, 
^hi'ther  the  problem,  after  all,  is  worth  solution.  It  is  because  Mr. 
^   further  in  )■  ■  work — I"  has 

ifvit.ible  mi!<i-  _      ■!  the  Ahl;  _  :iira, 

It  baa  laid  bare  the  mental  obliquity  of  snob  a  purpoac,  as  well 
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as  the  species  of  moral  torpidity  entailed  by  it — that  we  are  UhI  I 
pronounce  "  The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook  "  *  the  moi«l  riril«,  bealtl 
and  estimable  achievement  iu  recent  American  fiction. 

It  is  the  scope  and  lesson  of  Mr.  Howells's  new  novoJ  to 
we  wonkl  especially  direct  attention.     It  «■  n| 

dwell  on  the  artistic  gifts  which  have  been  alt.  -      -   t" 

successive  experiments,  on  the  power  of  sharp  c}ianu]t«rixation 
the  constructive  skill  too  seldom  found  imited  in  Kt    "'  ' 
or  on  the  Protean  forms  of  a  humor  tliat  knows  ti 
now  condensed  into  a  grateful,  8ubaci<l  irony,  now  sublimated  t4 
mild  aroma.     All  these  are  the  recogniiced  profeiiisional  qoalif 
lions,  so  to  speak,  of  the  advocate  who  has  conwntcd   to  hold.] 
brief  in  the  cause  of  American  idealn,  manners,  and  diction,  r< 
English  formulas  and  standards.     But  we  ought  to  glanc«  at 
artist's  thorough  mastery  of  the  subject-matter — at  hia  cxhac 
and  weUnigh  irreproachable  exhibition  of  the   >      '  "        "     ..,  n^. 
thority  he  disputes.     If  any  American  can  repr.'  ngliiib 

speech  in  precise  conformity  to  the  idiom  i(anctioDc>d  by  tbe  bat 
London  society,  it  would  seem  to  be  Mr.  HowelU.  This  b« 
already  demonstrated,  and  he  offers  cumiUativc  proof  in  the 
before  us.  As  regards  the  main  texture  of  tho  story,  where 
author  speaks  in  his  own  person  or  throagh  tlie  nioaths  of 
whom  he  means  to  be  authentic  exponents  of  right  colloquial  ut^ 
we  can  note  but  three  insi  ■   "       '    murk*  o!"  '      "  Onoo, 

we  light  on  tlic  word  "^  ,  %"  empl>  _  {niTa 

to  the  last  ccnttuy  term  "  modishness,"  for  which  wo  believe  j 
paraphrase  is  now  employed  in  Helgravia.    So,  too,  the 
keep,"  which,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  is  always  transitive 
ivc,  is  used  in  acconlanoe  with  n  New  England  idiom  in  iiach  | 
phmsc  lis  "  I  can  not  keep  from  doing  it.'"     To  these  trivial  oi 
sights  may  be  addetl  the  occasional  employment  of  "  won't "  for  i 
third  person  ^  ■ 

tion.    Again;*'  .  ,         ^ 

and  curious  catalogue  of  American  solcoiamit  and  archain&s 
ever  in  our  reooUcction  been  coll    '    '  "  .     <•  -  . 

'  texts  and  devices,  by  means  of 
thcjse  curiosities  of  our  Yankee  ■ 
•tory,  are  most  dexteroos  and  iki. .- . 


4  Co. 
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adroitly  interworen  suggestiona  of  all  those  English  words  and 
turns  of  phrase  most  calculated  to  startle  and  depress  the  modest 
American  whoso  cnergie*  are  given  to  the  secret  and  patient  meliora- 
tion of  his  native  speech.  To  this  end  the  author  introduces  two 
distinct  types  of  the  semi-Anglicized  Bostonian.  On  the  one  hand 
we  have  the  young  man  who,  as  yet  unenlightened  hy  foreign  travel, 
essays  to  make  good  his  Iosh  by  minute  research,  painstalung  syn- 
thesis, and  camions  divination — who  ransacks  English  novels,  no(« 
hook  and  pencil  in  hand,  and  drinks  with  hungry  ear  the  colhxjuia 
droppings  of  British  tourists.  Ascending  one  step  in  the  scale  of 
oral  accomplishment,  we  have  the  traveled  Bostonian  who  has  man- 
aged not  only  to  remodel  in  a  large  measure  his  vocabulary,  but  has 
even  superadded  some  tricks  of  intonation — exercising,  moreover, 
these  aciinisitions  with  a  facility  which  might  seem  second  nature 
but  for  a  strong  infusion  of  self-complacency.  When,  beside  these 
tyj>e8  of  successive  degrees  in  approximation  is  placed  the  genuine 
thing  itself — namely,  a  well-born  Knglishraan,  possessed  too  of  a  ma- 
nia for  exploring  the  mysteries  of  the  American  language  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  philologist — we  can  not  bnt  acknowleilge  the 
perfection  of  Mr.  Howells's  machinery  for  evolving  the  points  of 
likeness  and  difference  in  the  British  original  and  its  Boston  counter- 
part. 

After  this  demonstration  of  his  perfect  right  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment in  the  premises,  Mr.  Ilowells  silently  inculcates  through  the 
action  of  this  story  and  by  the  eloquence  of  ex.imple  his  conviction 
that  the  imitative  attitude  is  essentially  abortive  and  inane.  To 
this  eml  he  is  careful  not  to  choose  for  his  heroine  a  daintily-nur- 
tured and  closely-environed  girl  like  Miss  Bessie  Aldcn,  or  even  an 
affluent  but  ill-schooled  and  frivolous  young  jK-rson  whoHo  trnns- 
grc.MJons  after  all  might  bo  confined  to  occasional  walks  with  m.as- 
culine  companions  in  the  public  thoroughfares  of  Europe.in  cities. 
lie  has  b«!dly  gr.ipplcd  with  the  most  awkward  and  unpromising 
materials  ;  he  ha»  sclect<'d  a  young  woman  whose  social  status  may 
be  precisely  though  crudely  defin«d  by  the  ejtithot  "a  Yankee 
;■  ''  and  he  has  p'  -,  not  in  a  foreign  town  with  her 

1.  u  call,  but  on        _       ,rd — not  only  unchaperoned,  but 

utterly  unprotected,  without  a  relative  on  board  or  another  i)er8on 
[Of  her  own  sex  in  the  Khip's  company.     Am-       '       fi-llnw  pa«»en« 
W  arts  two  more  or  less  European ize<l  1;  -,  and  a  third 

quite  obnoxious  individual,  properly  described  in  llie  Britiwh  ilialcct 
as  an  acutely  accented  8]iecimen  of  the  genus  "  Cad."    Such  aro  i 
vou  cafxrnt.— xo.  271.  45 
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the  elements  of  the  gitaation  presented  in  the  cabin  of  the  Aroos- 
took ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  objectionable  features  of 
our  indigenous  social  code  are  here  exhibited  in  an  intensely  aggra- 
vated form.  In  a  word,  this  is  an  extreme  case ;  and,  if  Mr.  How- 
ells  has  succeeded  in  subverting  the  prejudice  provoked  in  some  of 
her  fellow  passengers  by  the  unconventional  isolation  and  colloquial 
deficiencies  of  Miss  Lydia  Blood,  he  will  have  gone  far  to  stem  the 
Anglicizing  mania.  He  will  have  done  much  to  rehabilitate  the 
robust,  unsuspicious  simplicity  of  our  native  manners,  and  to  pro- 
mote that  decisive  act  of  social  autonomy  suggested  by  the  late  Mr. 
Motley,  namely,  the  aflirmation  of  a  distinct  American  language, 
and  the  adoption  of  independent  canons  of  speech. 

Mato  W.  Hazeltixe. 


X. 


[LL  ENGLAND  RETURN  TO  PROTECTION  f 


182  F100ADIU.T,  LoaDon,  April  86, 1879. 
Mt  deajc  Sib  :  I  have  no  difficulty  in  replying  to  your  letter  of 
li«  81 8t  ult. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  chanco  of  a  return  in  this  country  to 
doctrine  of  Protection.     We  export  everything  but  agricultural 
jduce  ;   to  protect  our  manufactures  is  manifestly  impossible ; 
rom  another  cause,  the  protection  of  our  land  produce  is  not  more 
jssible.     Half  our  population  exists  on  imported  food  ;  to  limit 
liis  import  by  customs  duties,  in  order  to  raise  the  price  of  home- 
Tovra  food,  is  a  proposition  that  can  not  be  entertained  for  a  nio- 
ent.    Such  a  scheme  offered  to  Parliament  and  the  country  would 
stroy  any  Government  and  any  j)arty. 
We  are  passing  through  a  time  of  commercial  depression ;  its 
kuses  are  apparent  to  those  who  examine  and  consider  the  facts  of 
cent  past  years.    But,  in  times  of  trouble,  ignorant  men  seize  upon 
mlikely  and  impossible  propositions  and  schemes  for  relief.     There 
is  no  special  medicine  for  this  malady.     Time,  patience,  the  work- 
of  natural  laws,  the  avoidance  and  cessation  of  the  excitement 
Bd  half  madness  of  the  past,  and  a  general  economy,  will  bring 
bout  a  cure,  not  without  some  or  much  suffering,  but  without 
ilnre. 
We  adopted  free  trade  in  the  year  1840.     But  our  land-owncn 
and  farmcm,  and  mtiltitudos  of  our  people,  did  not  comprehend  the 
we  taught,  and  now  a  new  '  ,  ill- 

1  even  with  the  f,-»ct»  of  for  .cen 

no  great  distress  since  our  Com  Law  was  abolished  ;  and  now,  wlwu 
ivf'tiMii  has  come  fur  a  time,  some  of  the  sufferers,  and  some  of  the 
■  k  dootom  who  are  always  ready  fopre»cribi>  for  the  public,  cry 
.  u'  r.r  I  '  .-.  ciion,  as  if  we  bad  never  tried  it  before,  and  a*  if  tt 
Iju  t  L".(.n  1  •Kiid  a  specific  in  other  oomitrics. 
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There  is  no  danger  of  our  going  back  to  protection.  The  pres- 
ent trouble  will  pass  away.  It  has  been  aggravated  by  the  evil 
policy  of  our  GoTcmment,  and  that  also  will  pass  away  ;  and  the 
simpletons  who  are  looking  for  relief  to  an  exploded  doctrine  and 
practice  will  relapse  into  that  silence  and  obscurity  which  become 
them. 

It  is  a  grief  to  me  that  your  people  do  not  yet  see  their  way  to 
a  more  moderate  tariff.  They  are  doing  wonders,  unequaled  in  the 
world's  history,  in  paying  off  your  national  debt.  A  more  moder- 
ate tariff,  I  should  think,  would  give  you  a  better  revenue,  and  by 
degrees  you  might  approach  a  more  civilijEed  system.  What  can 
be  more  strange  than  for  your  great  free  country  to  build  barriers 
against  that  commerce  ^hich  is  everywhere  the  handmaid  of  free- 
dom and  of  civilization  ? 

I  should  despair  of  the  prospects  of  mankind  if  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  before  long  the  intelligence  of  your  people  would  revolt 
against  the  barbarism  of  your  tariff.  It  seems  now  your  one  great 
humiliation  ;  the  world  looks  to  you  for  example  in  all  forms  of 
freedom.    As  to  commerce,  the  great  civilizer,  shall  it  look  in  vain  ? 

Believe  me  very  sincerely  yours, 

JoHK  Bkigbt. 
A.  Tdobitdiks  Rici,  Esq.,  Neie  Torle. 


The  above  letter,  as  will  be  seen,  was  written  in  reply  to  one 
from  the  editor  of  the  "  Review  "  asking  Mr.  Bright's  opinion  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  alleged  movement  in  England  looking 
to  a  readoption  of  the  protective  system.  Mr.  Bright  having  kind- 
ly volunteered  his  permission,  we  take  great  pleasure  in  giving  this 
interesting  communication  to  the  public. — EorroB. 
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aaa  aortal  >wb  In  Anarloa. 

T»itT.l  of  Loiil  Bvroti.     nixxi  tkwn»,3t. 

T  Ijinrisis*    Psti  n.    W.  W. 

Auli 

0«r  XlkrUr-  ' ;.,.,,,...  .•..,^ 

fkmiMilyn 


■on  Tfrti 
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111.  i 
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NORTH    AMERICAN    REVIEW 

~  ADVERTISER. 


^zi'v^   zizsx'Z'xosa-. 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED. 

1,928  Pages.     3,000  Engravings. 
NOW  AJ>r>Kr> 

A  SUPPLEMENT  OP  OVEE 
4,600  NEW   WORDS  AND  MEANINGS. 

Thrte  Include  (uch  H  tMTe  come  Into  n'r  dnrlOE  Hip  put  An««ii  je>n — taaaj  of  whkh 
h**e  ntver  foaod  thrtr  pUce  In  as;  BoglUh  dirtioiur;  b«fora. 

AND  A 

Ne^w    Biographical    Dictionax^y 

C  OF  OVER  9,700  NAMES, 

■  Noteworthy  Penoar,  Ancient  and  Modern  (including  man;  now  liring),  giving  (h» 
'  NuD«,  Pronunciation,  Nationality,  Profession,  and  Dale  of  each. 

^^  In  neetl&ff  natnea  Id  readtnc,  how  frcqaentU  the  thunght  is  In  mind,  "Who  wai  be? 
Whore  wa>  bet    Wbat  wa<  her  aod  When  was  be?"    This  M«ir  BloKr«plileal  Dlc- 
tlonarj  In  Webster  Jott  answer*  tbefe  qaeeilon>  In  brief. 
PablUhed    by    6.    A.    C.    lTIEnRlA.1I,    (tprlngaeld,    JSaa*. 
L  ALSO 

I    Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictiouarj. 
1,044  Pmgt  0«tnve.    UOO  JTwgraHiig*. 

A   STARTLING    BOOK! 

My  HEVBT  KIOOLX,  A.  X., 


■atTSHPBTtT   or   new    TnltK    CtTT   ftrBOoUL 


SPIRITUAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Prtttnting  a  Rtulation  <if  (Kt  Future  L{ff,  and  illxutrating  and  eon- 
Jlrminy  tA«  FSMdamental  Doftrine»  of  the  ChrUtian  Faith. 


OI.OTB.    3ft0  PAaES.    •1.60. 


This  is  n(i  orjinarv  hook :    indead,  it  eontaiiu  the  moat  (lartrmx  r«T«latloii  of 
HMxIcni  !>i<n  by  the  editor  %»  aa  inTestigalion  into  cvrtain 

rtmarkt.  >«,  hrouitht  to  hia  notice  in  a  rerj  sineular  noannor, 

hM  <ttlti.i:>.i:<  1  .!,  \u.:  BijiiiKil.jl  ficord  presented  in  ihlivulmne.     It  ii  a  book  of 

COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  THE  ETERNAL  WORLD, 

Tti*  •uilioniliiiv  iif  urhii-h  In  pimrrrulh  i-^u1>lii>liMl ;  and  ihoir  trachluin  and  tendency 

r  alTonlliig  a  proof  ol  tilt  trqth  of 
hail  «Ter  been  Kiren  •Incii  the  »f* 


AUTHORS'  PPBLISHING  CO..  Mmn.  11  BflM  St..  Nef  Yort. 


NOBTH    AMKRICAK    RBVISV   APTKBTIBEg. 


A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON, 

PUBLISHERS,    BOOKSELLERS.    IMPORTEl 

714  BROADWAY,  I«EW   VOHK. 

Baring  purchased  most  of  the  Stereotjpv  PUtw,  Rights,  and  Stock  of  W.  J.  We 
TON,  will  hereafter  be  the 

PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  STANDARD  WORKS. 

CAMBRIDGE    EDITIONS, 
All  M  crotnt  Bm  «ab..  prinlt4  in  tvptrior  ttyU,  on  Umtd  fiapiT.  and  tewMf  ia  m 

I.  OHABLES    LAKB'S    COKPZ.ETByi.COinNOTOZr8.SHBtS.TlMi 

WOBKS.  A  Tcry  choice  edition.  Editod  1.1  ..f  Vii;.lt     TrM*Utl.jn 

bT  Sir  Tboma*  N.  Tauoitbd.  With 
llemoir  and  Slrel  Portrall.  5  Tol*.,  t7.IS0: 
half  uir.  »16.  The  "  Kmuija  of  Klla  '^  •ep- 
aratflr.  Id  1  vol.,  wilb  MeiDolr  aod  Por- 
trait.'tl.75:  half  calf,  ta. 

II.  HAIXAM'S  COKPI4ETB  WOBK& 

RcTlted  and  mrrectrd.  Handsomeat  «dl- 
tion  extant.    lOrole..  comprlalng: 

The  Middle  Ages,  A  View  of  Iha  Sute 
of  Bnrope  daring.    3to1b.,  9M& 

IntrodaoUon  to  the  Uteratnre  of 
Borope.    4  toIb.,  $7. 

Oonatltntlonai  HUrtory  of  'Bof- 
land.  3  rol«.,  t&.tCi :  or.  complata  aat, 
10  YoU..  cloth.  %\;.M:  half  calf,  |aO. 


>7tk«  I 


Vn.  THE   CONSTTTUTIOIIAZ. 
TORT   OF    EKOZ.AllO.Kk>. 

Arriravlon  of  (>«orrF  lit..  rnk-IMk 
«lr  Taovaa  EaaKin  VaT,  C  A  1 1 
doth,  DLSO:  haUcAlf.  IT. 

vin.  DEuooAAOT  nr 

Rl'tori  BrSIrTiHaiia 
C.  D.  «  Totk,  8*«,  IM 
halfcaU,  Hi 


III.  THE  ELDER  DISRABLX'Sl 
WORKS.     Edilcd  by  l>l^  Son.  the  Barl 
of  Beaconsfleld.    9  Toln.,  lar^  tjpe,  com-  ' 
prislnK : 

Otirioaitlea  of  Idterature.  4  nda..  (T.  | 

AmenlUefl  of  Ldta/mtui*.    *  rola., 

IS.80. 

Oalunities  and  Qoarrela  of  Au- 
thors.   *  TOlr.,  fS^in. 

ZJtaraiT  Ch<ut«ot«r,  etc    1  vol..  f3.K 

Either  work  aold  •eparalelr.  or  the  nitlr. 

eet,9ToIi>..  Inbox.rliith,  IIS;  hf.  r.r.lilu 

IT.  DEAN    MIUHAN'S    COXPZJnFB  [ 
WORKS.     14  vol!.,  dlolh,  rotnprtrfnx: 

Latin  OhrlatianltT-      ■'"^ladiiic  tka 
Popea  to  Nlcho)i»  v'    8  toIh..  tM. 

BlBtorjrofOhriatianlty.  S  tola..  (MB- 

Biatory  of  th*  Jew*,    il  vaU..  |U5. 

complete  atta,  nnlfonii,  cloth,  tSUlO:  half 


a.  OBAN  STAKLSrVBIaftf . 
tine  lo  OoooMdoa  wtth  OmI* 
With  Coloral  Map*  aad  PMn.    i 

era.  cloth,  H-M. 

X.  ARCHRISROP    TRKJIUH'S    IM 

of  Wonlf.     N'-iv  vdltitin.  (ntm  tt»  ki 
£ofiIlsh  rtlluon.  rrviaed.     1  voL, 


(I  1^ 
XI.  ARCHBISHOP 


TItBl 


complete  ai 
eiiir,l4B. 


BTTRTOWS  AN 
ANCHOLT 

••oo»li!l  old  H 
rtirni* 


•cd  nd  m 


WeHminalu  Abhor.  ILS  — t 

rranttTlMw    .    „ 
wtih  at  CztwHtlvt  J 

'   '  '  nitiatfattaii,  aail  4 
n     Bt  r 
rof  M.  . 
1  vol..  iiiuo.  I 

XllL 


XtV 


h**<l  by  Irat.' 
cl«a*lrat  KXtnt 
•t««l(tnntlap|rr, 

Uoa."  Stoi>..cioUi.(:'U.  tif.  calf,  110. y>.  1 


Far  aab  hf  M  hoakaaUan.    Ooptaa  of  thaa*  boohs  aMlM  (o  tmj 
prte«.hy 

A.  C.  ARMSTBONO  ft  90N,  714  Bmdwsy. 


NOBTH    AMEBICAS   BETIEW   ADTEBTISSB. 


All  appUcationa  for  or  InformaUon  In  relteanea  to  Advertialii«  in  "  THE 
aroBTH  AMKRTPATJ  R£VI£W  "  must  be  addreaaed  to  U£MBT  W.  atTUT, 
AdTsrtlalnr  I>ap»rtm«nt,  D.  AjpWton  *  Co..  548  *  6B1  Broadway,  If .  7. 


Boston,  Mass.,  Gannett  Institute  ■^"L^^^wS.ri^pT 

bv  tS,  I8T8.    For  CauloipiM  ud  ClKukr,  ipply  to  BoT.  Oio.  Gtxxmrr,  Prtsdp<  M  CbaMar  Bqiura, 
B(»hia,Mus. 


l/ay  iUlU  rolUliy  OOUUUl,  >uiu(«r  UmlUd  to  twenty.  Nun»  xlmlltnl  nadw 
faurtMD  year*  of  *g«.  SttUlkcUiry  rafereocu  glnu.  JocncA  KnoxiA,  IS8  Isouui  Stnat,  Otin- 
biMcfpart,  Mmi. 

Milnnr  TIall    ORAMMAB-scnooL  or  kknyon  college,  g^^mbieb.  ohio. 

iUliUUX  UOll,  j^g  aefaabn  lire  undor  tlia  ImmcdUts  an  of  Uw  PHsiiliwl  ud  hU  m- 
•IfUat*.    For  CtUlogur,  tpply  to  J.  P.  Nstaox,  C.  E.  and  M.  E^  PriiKlpcL 


Pittsburgh  Female  CoUege.-'Srtr^'^J^^:^^^- 

•ad  MwOy  aecMdMo.  Thlrtoen  tocbm  tu  the  ConuiiTAToaT  or  Mrao  ooniMetad  with  Uw  C«l- 
itft.  PafUt  eta  Miln-  u  any  ttine.  ChugM  l«u  thui  it  ibj  Kbool  lo  th*  Uoltad  StalM  afflirdlBg 
•qnl  idTutagcs  and  acootnmodatloiia.    Addreaa  Bct.  I.  O.  Pnaania,  D.  D.,  PltUbuish,  Fa. 


Tufts  CoUege  (near  Boston )r»^iri"L'^::i-SS::S;.ri?S:: 

Addnaa,  for  Oatak«Dc«,  Ciua.  E.  Fat,  Sccratary,  OolU|«  BUI,  Mats. 


The  Cincinnati  Wesleyan  Female  College.-'^l^™'^ 

L«a(aa(ai,  PatnUoc,  Waod4>uTliic  and  Mnalc    Bmt.  Datis  H.  Moou,  O.  D.,  Pnalduit: 


Waltham  New-Church  SchooL-Vr^^tS^rLrtSTJ;^ 

floB,  from  KlBdngartui  to  CoUe«*.    Spfvlal  attsuUon  glTcn  to  flttlng  lot  UarTanl,  by  Dm  "  Ktm 
Matbod."    fiuu.  Woaaami,  Pnodpal.  WAllhaa^  llaaa. 


^^fUiz^  A9S>  n^nv^  t^oto* 


C  VITALIZED    PHOSPHATES, 

CoKronD  or  tbk  NKSvi-oirmo  PaiacinJB  or  ttii  Ox-Oraih  akd  Wbiat-Oxui. 


PbypidanK  hire  prwcriboJ  160,000  paoka^  with  the  b«8t  results  In  all  fonna  of 
impaireO  tritalitjr,  laviital  cxhauation,  ur  wcakoDvd  diKMtion.  It  a  the  best  prercntire 
of  Couianiptlon  and  all  iliacatM  of  debilit;.  It  gives  ttrength,  reit,  and  ilccp,  hj 
feeding  the  bram  and  ncrrta.  It  acts  b^  fetsdiog  the  brain  with  ia  nnnnairy  feodi 
not  as  ■  mcdiclnr.     For  aalti  by  Druggists. 

r,  ««• 


HOBTH    AHERIOAS    BETIBW   AUVKIU'IBBE. 


BOOKS  FOR  SUMMER  RSADUfQ. 


APPLETONS* 

NEW   HANDY-VOLUME   SERIES 

Briltianl  Nmtltttts  ;   Rtmafni,  AJvtmttin,  7>nw^  ifumtr ; 
HislcrU,  Ltttrary,  and  SiKuty  Mtttcgrafht, 


Vr—IEU:  H«r  Face  or  her  Fortune  ?     By  Mri.  Ajriaa  SDWAXDia,  •atbor  «t  "i 
LoTtU,'  "  Oocht  m  to  rltlt  Her  T  "  etc   10  oeau. 
■■  ■  Jet  U  >  thorooftlr  good  book."— Softon  PuL 

U.— A  STRUGGLE.    B7  Barnxt  PBiixirs.    SB  cent*. 

■•AchirmliicDOTelette.told  In  >  maoaer  tiut  kbKirt*  the  mlnil  ostU  lb*  Mocy  li  I 
MjMa  Tima. 

ni.— UISEUICORDIA.     By  ErniL  Lrm  Liktoii.    SO  onti. 

**  We  en  not  me  tl»t  we  Uke  mjibiDt  by  Un.  Uotoo  Uttar  than  Oto.*— iKnf  Y«Ht  i 

IV.— GORDON'   BALDWIN,  knd  THE   PHILOSOPHBR'S   PEXDDLtH 
P01.PB  LiirsAP.    26  ceata. 

*  We  rMwmmeod  to  reeden  of  flctloa  theee  two  remarkable  •toelee."— JTeee  nrt  Ttmm^ 

v.— THE  nSBEKltAN  OF  Al'GE.     By  KaTMaux*  S.  Kacqvoio.     SO  1 

*  A  pvttoolarlr  rood  bit  of  work  by  Katharine  ».  Uaeqa<itd.''-Mw  Yvrk  Mtmlm  iM. 

VL— KSSATS  OF  ELIA.     First  Seriei.     iij  CiiaKua  L4Ji>.    SO  ccota. 

By  J.  SuuoaH  Lx  Fane,  kutbor  of 


By 


m— THE   BIRD  OF   PASSAQK. 
BUta,"ete.    S&eenU. 
*  1^ heroine  It  a  piraei nt  nttefftam  thaerowdof 
—Bolm  CaurUr. 


'0«d* 


eooreolloMl  batMlM  thai  OM  kwwa  by  bMM.* 


Vin.— THE  IKll'SK  OF  THE  TWO  B.IRBELS.     By  Axtmk  Tnnnn,  aMlMr  af 

*'  Ofrud'*  MjurlaiEe."  "  The  Oudaua  uf  ■  Manjole,"  ele.    ID  eenla. 
"  The  tale  li  prrtt}-,  uul  eo  Dalteir  and  sbaniili>(ly  told,  with  each  deDrst*  yet  1 
latloii,  that  It  leaTM  ■  moat  il^ti^btfuJ  tapmaalne  00  the  reeder'a  mlad." — Stif  Tork  j 

IX— LIGHTS  OF  THE  OLD   ENGLISH   STAGE.     Blonnphlcal  uul 

SketehMofFlaoiinuAclunuftheOld  EngUabStHe.    B«|>1al«d  ftvai  T^avKt  Am^.    MaaM 

X— lUPRESSIOXS   OF   AMERICA.     Fron.  iha  "  MiwtMiUll  Ccatan  "     Bj  K.  W 
Dais.    1.  BodMy.    II.  PoUiiea    III.  and  I V    Popular  KdaaMha    Steak 

XI.— THE  0OLD.SMITH'S  WIFE.     By  Mvlame  OaaKLta  KsraATO.    Mcwta. 

**  Xo  oBe  but  a  wowaa  ooukl  ham  eouaded  the  depthe  of  the  natisr*  of  lUa  foltealiki*^  irtk  i^ 
potoayvd  eo  clearly  bar  raquuite  purtty  and  tb>  bard  itngfln  ik*  iMtaiaiW.*— y»»  fivr^  JMH 

Xn.— A  SUiniEK  IDYL     liy  (^laiim.ii  Rno,  «alkar  of  •  BoMy  Cato,"  "  Vaklto 

Ah-mer,"  rto.    tO  rvnte. 
■Ob*  of  L  brleuu  Krtd't  b'M  Hlbrla.     It  U  IWl  af  iptrtt  mti  ed>»tiii»  utiirf  if  Ml 
»>ie«i)>iode.--/'Aitod«»*ta  turn. 

XIIL— THE  ARAB  Win.    A  llmiiuw*  at  lh«  PoljnMilu  Oma.    S5  eaaiiL 

*  A  pMOM^oa  and  raoaBlla  Man,  of  1  UBd  to  MaU  «•  iMar  raalar*  tton  I 
n  aC»— MalTtlla'a  ■  Type*  *  lat  ■  Onoo.'" 

Xir.-IIBS.  OV    -   '    rows  DIAHOHSa.    BjJtiUA*  HAWtMHB, 

'IMa  ttMnam.!. . ,  fuBy  tmttm  Ifce leuii— w rf  tiBm  H— a— >    tol 

•«  kaea  aae  man  prwl  of  the '  haaediiy  cf  fealaa."* 


NOBTH    AMERICAN    KXVIKW    ADVESmSEB. 


XV.— LIQUIDATED,  «nd  THE  SEER.      Bt  Rudolph  LiWDiO,  author  of  "Gordon 
B4ldw1a,**  UKl  "  The  Fhilosopber'i  P«adulum.*^    26  oeoU. 

L— THE  GREAT  GERMAN  COMPOSERS.  ComprUinK  Hiographicul  and  Anec- 
dottcal  BkelctiM  of  Baeb.  Handel.  Oluck,  U«)rdi>.  Moart.  Boetharu,  SchulMrt,  Sclmiainii, 
mm,  Cbopln.  Wobcr,  MeodelMOba,  and  Yltgtitr.    W  ceoU;  aloth.  40  eaala. 

XVn.— ANTOINETTE.     A  Story.     By  AKins  Tbittvit.     30  cents. 

"Tbiiiulet  U  the  <orl«l  •utkor  of  Mnral  gne«Ail  noTtktIM,  stlitle  ud  rtiarmlrn.  of  whleb 
■  AatalaatU '  U  aot  Iho  Uut  d«U«htAil."— Axton  ft»t. 

XVin.— JOHK-A-DREAMS.     A  Tale.     By  Jvliah  Srcsois.     SO  cents. 

"  A  oplul  little  itofj :  tplritod  In  th*  ttUlug,  bright  Id  nyta,  ud  tint  In  toDatraetloa."— BaMM 
OowCb. 

XIX. — MBS.  JAOK.     A  Story.     By  Fkaxcxs  Elxakos  Trollopi.     30  cent*. 

*■ .  .  .  The  ehumct«n  an  livldly  inugliMd  ud  obarly  raaUnd,  whll*  tb*  aatbor  hu  •  Hiia*  of 
humor  which  U|rht«ni  the  work.."— J%UaatlplUa  Ingutnr. 

XX.— ENGLISH   LITERATURE.     From  S9«  to  I8S2.     By  T.  AuroLO.     Reprinted 
from  the  "  Enoyclopiedia  Britaanlca."    IS  ooota. 

XXI.— RATMONDE.     A  Tale.     By  Andr*  Thicriki,  author  of  "  Gerard's  Marriage," 

eto.    SOeaota. 
**  k.  atoTT  well  planned,  well  written,  and  Dot  lonf .     It  la  bright,  readable,  aad  ooezoeptluDable  la 
Ita  tose  ana  Incolcatlo&a.'^—  WoreuUr  Spy. 

XXIl— BEACONSFIELD.     A  Sketch  of  the  Literary  and  Political  Career  of  Be^amin 
DIbim)!,  DOW  Eail  of  Beaconafleld.    With  Two  PortralU.    By  Qioaot  M.  Towxa.    SBoanta. 
A  Tifid  fltanpee  of  Boaconifleld'i  eTontftil  life  that  will  be  nalrenally  raad."— PAVodeQiMa  Aim. 

II.— THE  MULTITUDINOUS  SEAS.    By  8.  O.  W.  BiwjAins.    26  cents. 
8. 0.  W  Benlamln,  the  artist  and  author,  had  peeoUar  opportnaltles  to  atadj  the  coostleea  aapocta 
Ibe  oeeao  Id  alren  latltudet,  to  know  the  actual  experleacae  of  laUor  Ut^  aod  to  *~'"?">'**^  a 
ml  Aud  of  marine  wit  and  wlidom.  uoeedlsglr  «jt*ftalDlDr  to  laDdamaa.    Bach  la  the  aatore 
la  biniUlar  talk  oo  the  '  Moltltadlnoai  Saaa.'  '—Mic  York  Bomt  JoumaL 

XXIV.— THE  DISTURBING  ELEMENT.    By  CeiBLom  M.  YoMot    80  eenta. 

*  The  etory  la  a   Baody-Tolome,'  aad  that  aerlea  haa  aotUac  poor  or  weak  la  all  Ita  eatatorM"— 
PlUladdphla  NorVi  Amtrican. 

IXV.— FAIRY  TALES:    Their  Origin  and   Meaning. 
I'Sceata. 

*  A  bright  took  In  erery  way,  aad  ao  ehamilngly  eoaitructed  aa  to  aadu  Ibe  atlaotloo  of  Iho 
•CBdent  aa  wall  w  that  of  the  more  aupsAolal  reader  '—Am  York  tktidmff  ^ 


By  JoBH  Thaccxit  Biract. 


XXVI— THOMAS  CARLTLE.    His  Life— his  Books— his  Theories.    By  Ainxo  H. 
OtraaiiaaT.    Meeota;  elolh.  neeata 
"  A  thoroughly  well  doae  pleeo  of  wotk,  lUU  of  latwait,  hoth  humas  and  UtanrT.'— A'ew  Turk 

XXVn.— A  THOROUGH  BOHKMIENNB.     A  Tale.    By  Madame  CBAU.n  RrraaVD, 

author  of  -  The  Ooldamlth'e  WIA  "    SO  oeot*. 


XXVin.— THE  GREAT  ITALIAN  AND  FRENCH  COMPOSERS, 
toaia.   Woaou:  cloth,a)aaul*. 


XXEt— RUSKIN  ON  PAINTING. 


By  Gcoaot  T 

With  a  Biographical  Sketch.     80  cents ;  cloth, 


XXX.— AN    ACCOMPUSHCD    GENTLEMAN. 
*■  JohS'*-l>reina.'   tp  c«nU;  alolh,  60  onla. 


By  Jcuaa    SrirBSia,  author  of 


Antanm*  Ksw  iUapT-Touinia  Bans  k  la  hmtismi  Uaa  titaaM,  la  Isite  typa.  af  a  tlaa 
I  Ibr  tba  pocket  er  aoliBll*  to  the  HltBr-slMlC  teoad  ta  psyar  aaTan. 
[  V  A«y  valBst  malied,  pert-paid,  I*  aay  addi««  wtttta  lb*  Oaitad  BtatM  or  Oaada,  <Q  ili<m 


ix  Arrunroa  *  oo,  tv; 


Otf  *  eu  Baoaawai,  Hsw  T« 


NORTH    AJCESIOAM    KKVTKW    AOTZmOBB. 


BOOKS  FOR  SUMMER  MJEAJ>rBfO. 


A  P  P  LETON  S' 

Collection    of   Foreign    Authoi 


The  design  of  the  "Collection  or  Fonugu  Authors"  U  to  girt 
better  current  light  literature  of  France,  UermaDjr,  md  other  oouottic*  of  the 
Conttneat,  translated  bjr  competent  hands.     The  ttriet  will  be  publiihed  ia  oaifeiB 
tSmo  volumes,  at  a  low  price,  and  bound  in  paper  cOTera  and  in  dolh. 

I.— SAKXJZI.  BAOHL  AlTD  COKPANT.    A  NovsJ.    mm  tba  Tima  «r  T«aa 
OUBsruiz.    1  TuL.  Itinu.    P>|Mr  o>rer,  prin,  10  emU:  aMb,  (I  at. 

n.— OBXABD'8  UABBlAOB.    Fruo  lb*  rtmsb  of  Ajitiaf  Tacrsar.    t^m  ntm. 
pitct,  eo  MDU ;  cloth,  Jb  eaata. 

UL-SFIBITB.    A  rmiuf.    Fran  tb*  Piradi  of  THtorntB  Ou-na&    H^Hi  ■■■.|i^ 
BO  oenti ;  cioth,  7^  ccois. 

IV.-THB  TOWZ[&  OF  PEBOBUONT.    rroin  tb«  FMieh  ot  Gauna  a^m. 
oorer,  prioe,  &(>  c«nt« ;  ok>tb.  75  ceota. 

V.-ttSSTA  BOLDBNI8.    A  Nonl.    m»  tb*  Ftvoeh  «f  Tinaa  CUoruaa. 

curor,  prioe,  ZiO  oeots ;  doth,  75  oeata. 

Tl^BOKANOES  OF  THB  EAST.    rNo  Um  VlptaA  aTOgam  a*  Oowaua. 

coTar.  pr1«,  60  not*:  olotli,  $1.00. 

ru,— BBWEB  AlTD  FBAMZ  (La  Bleust).     Fran  th«  rMKli  W  Oanava  ■ 
V»pa  oovar,  |«1oa,  5()  c«Dta ;  oltftb,  76  conLa. 

Vm.— KASAICE  OOSSBLilN.    Fnm  tli«  Fmwh  of  Loma  ruaia.    rapar  oavar,  |riak« 
Mou;  cluth,  ll.iiu. 

IX.-THB  OODSON  OF  A  KASOXTXS.    rivm  Ite  Fkaaeb  at  AmU  Itavnai.    I^p« 

CDv«r,  price,  60  eeata ;  doth,  75  oanta. 

X— ABIADNE.    From  tba  Fiucb  of  Ham  OatrtuA 

7^  fvata. 

XL— 8AFAB-HADOI:  or,  Rtiaa  ami  TuroomAii. 
HouKi.    Paper  eoTtr,  pitM,  10 pant*;  floth.  |l.0<) 

XtL— DT  PAB AJDISE,    Froui  iha  OonMa  ot  P^n.  Hnaa. 
oovar,  price,  40  oimta ;  rloth.  II.OOl 

xm.-BX]COBSB.    Fmm  tka  fnaab  of  Ta.  Bvnaa     R 

75  oeata. 

ZIV.-^JBAW  TBTBBOI/8  ZBBA.     han  Oa  rtaaeh  eT  Vaitaa  < 
-aamoelllrohlandCnniiaar.''    ravareveectBaaato;  «ia«II,llJa. 

XT— TAX.B8  VBOK  THB  OSBXAN  OF  PAXn.  BSTBB. 
«Mh.|lM. 

XTL-TBB  ZtXA&T  OF  A  WOKAK.    Ffn  fta  lYMft  «f  Otaav*  rtrau*. 

«a*ar,MaMla;  ch«k,na 


ta  tm  ralaaaa.    Pt*nA.| 
im  eovar,  frtaa,  00  aai 


Pufwamw.M 


0.  APrUrrOX  *  CO-  Mg  &  lei  Vaoaowat.  N*«  ToK. 


HOSIB  AXKBCAS  BKVtSW   ADVntnSKB. 


JUST  PUBLISHED: 

History  of  Ne^v  York 

During  the  Rkvoldtionaby  War, 


AffD  OF   THE  LEADING  El'ENTS  IS   THE  OTHER  COLO- 
KIES  AT  THAT  PERIOD. 

By  THOMAS  JONES, 

Ediied  by  EDWARD    FLjOYD    DE    LANCY 
riTH    NOraS,  CONTKMPOBABT    DOCUMENTS,    MAPS,  AND    PORTIUrre. 


_!■   two  voU^   8to,   T48   pp.,    718   pp.       Cloth,    gill   top,    price,  116.00, 

PriBMd  for  the  Nfw  York  Hinorioal  SociciT,  in  '•  The  John  D. 

Jones  Fond  Scries  of  Histories  and  Hemoira," 


'The  work  now  first  given  to  the  world  in  these  volnmes  is  a  lotaubt 
art  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  not  an  Engli*\  a<f4>unU  The  hjs- 
'  of  tii«  roarse  of  the  loralists  st  the  American  ReToIntionarj  epoch,  aad 
.h*  plans  for  relief  from  the  British  tjrannj  which  then  oppressed  Amer- 
bas  nerer  been  written.  There  can  he  no  greater  mistake  than  to  stip- 
I  that  the  lojalists  wero  willing  to  sabmit  qoietlj  to  the  exactions  of  the 
iiiit«7,  and  the  inTasion  of  their  rights  and  principles  as  English 

""'      las  Jones,  of  Fort  Neck,  Queens  County,  Long  Isl- 
lud,  n  llQg«>  Recorder  of  the  C'itv.  and  one  of  the  Judges 

of  th'  >  >""'  "'  the  ProTince  of  New  York,  i*  the  author.     The 

work  '  '-n,  as  appears  from  allusions  in  the  t^xt,  between  the  jeara 

1783  miw   ,  ,.. ,. 

"Jadpo  Jon«s  was  a  mon  of  very  stronp.  honest,  ond  decided  charac- 

K,  with  a  keen  {HircepUon  of  ii\Jn$tir«,  and  »  horror  of  all  laxity  of  prin- 
!•  and  ehieane;  slow  in  forming  hi»  opinions,  and  at  firm  in  holding 
b«  »«"  rlrjir  and  fL-arl.vJ  in  exurii-ins  tlitiii.  The  opinions,  those  of  a 
a  .  i  '  :ind  onicinl  position,  per- 

laJI;  11  he  knew  and  which  he 

w{tB«««xl,  mail  tru  fur   wliat  ilivv  Hut  the  facts  h«  glvcH.  so 

itisoy  of  which  ar«  new.  sT>c«k  for  i  Tho  public  has  h»rc  a  riew 

of  the  ercnt*  nnd  nicn  of  trie  Ameriowi   :  ;,  on  both  sides,  which  It 

baa  never  bfforp  had,  and  which  it  i»  n>  will  erer  hare  acain." — 

^Vii>m  th*  l^rrfaet. 

v.  AITLETUN  A  00.,  PoBinOM,  M9  *  »ftl  Bmaowat,  Nsw  Ton. 


^^T 


SELTZEK 


Z-ftlV 


ARRANirS 


EFFERTESCEST 


9.R^>J. 


-r/?\t 


SELTZER   APERIENT, 


This  Talnable  tad  populu-  Hediciae  bu  unirenall;  rcceircd  tht 
r««oinmeDdstioDs  of  the  Mdioal  Pborbbiox  ind  the  Pcsiic  u  the  nott  mn:im«i  l 

iOKKKABI,! 

8A.LINE     A^PERIENTJ 

U  m«7  be  iu«d  with  th«  b<al  effcot  in 

Btfioti«  a»uf  Febril*  Dt*ea»es,  CotiivenemfSicknrattarhr, . 
Loss  of  AppdUc,  Indigestion,  Aeitlitp  of  the  Stomuehf 
pidity  of  the  Liver,  Chrni,  Rheumatte  AffntimtM,] 

ASD  ALL   COMTLAISm   WWMMM 

A  GENTLE  AND  COOLINQ  APERIENT  OR  PORQATIVE  IS  R£QG 


It  is  p&rticulart;  adapted  to  the  wkitts  of  TrtTclfn  bj  Sta 
Hoi  CUnutes,  reraoiu  of  Sednitary  Hkbif,  loTilids,  and  CoaT»l»«n«n<». 
VwmU,  and  Planten,  <rill  Bod  It  a  vahablc  addition  to  their  Hedieini 

It  ia  In  tha  fbrm  of  a  Powder,  oareftally  pat  up  In  bottU*  to  k— p  I 
oUnate,  and  marely  raquina  watar  pound  apon  kt  to  p«o> 
daoe  a  dallchtftal 


Nurooroiiii  tecitrooniala,  from  profcttlonal  and  otbar  gcolkman  of  tba  highMt| 
llirnugliont  tho  country,  and   Ita   ateadllT  lacrwialmf  popoJarity  for  a  acrtaa  i 
•tronglr  ((uarBnl««  it«  rfficacjr  and  valiublp  characlar,  and  oommaDd  h  to  tha  i 
nolica  of  aa  inldUgent  public. 


j?.H/i/b: 


lui&emred  oiIt  ii  lie  Sols  Pmntimi 
M(^    TARRANT  A  CO., 
278  Greenwich  St.,  I 

Ann  FOB  »«!.£  BY  DBV«8«irrt  CrBMBKALM 


SELTZEK 
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SEl.TZ 


■enx^ 
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CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS' 


NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 


I  Tol,  i;n>wn 


"mnn 
T»iii 


r|.....    =.^  .... 


(«»^*  CUK.tCE  PAPEK0.     B/  CnAUa  UnnaE,  D.D.,  LLP.    I  roL, 

Sto.  iloth.  lO.OO. 


u>4ik.  lUQil  *u^K'sEi''-'i  tnjt»fer.^^  Rot  3Mr- 


I  ...1    I"....  .  ...ii.  ?i  ■:,',. 


lOETHE    A!^I>    Mrnil.l.KR.      Tniia  Lim  Axn  Wonn.     IncIuiUng 

~>  'lor  lt/irjr*R  il.  L'ortmi,  vi  ConiirU 


'  BAT  <n3  5«  f««4  •t«««U«  «^  Out  I 


'Al.rO^^IIKRU.    eiPrD<(M0t  IUaui*b  0,  DpTnot.    niiutnKvL     1  rai, 

:  *— Jkatto  4i(MnM>r. 


■Ihk    ^kkjw-Wmk.*      t-^i   rnAr*   K.  fllOCElUA^      1  fuL,  I 


(<~     -  -Intl- 


!ITJT"*  •• 


•  i««l(««*^ 


r,^at<r, -r>«  rMM  iT  iHM.  «v 


En's  SONS,  P 
SoH.  Tit  k  TU  B)W4i»«> 


DECKER  BROTHER 

PIANOS 

P^      Have  shown  themselves  to  be  so  far  pi 
rior  to  all  others  iu  Excellence  of  VV« 
inanship,  Elasticity  of  Touch,  Beani 
of  Tone,  and  groat  Dural»ility,  that 
they  are  now  earnestly  s» 
for  by  all  persons  desirini; 

THE  VERY  BEST  PIAM 


LOW  PRICES. 


EASY  TERM! 


i 


n..  .L,  -  p:. 


CACTTr>v 

DECKER  BROTHERS, 
NEW  YORK. 


SEND  FOB  ILLDSTHATED  OATALOQUE., 

No.  33  Union  Sqiiai 

NEMO  TORU:. 


T'blDS   007   DbM   311  ig>o 


STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES 

CECIL  H.  GREEN  LIBRARY 

STANFORD,   CALIFORNIA  94305-6004 

(415)  723-1493 

All  books  moy  be  recalled  oFter  7  days 


